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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


The Permanent Revolutionism 


of Fidel Castro 


By Kevin Devlin 


“This revolution will never be anyone’s satellite or be 
subjected to anyone’s conditions . . . it will never ask 
anyone’s permission to maintain its posture, whether it 
be in ideology or in domestic or foreign affairs.”’—Fidel 


Castro, March 13, 1967. 


H. L. MENCKEN once remarked that no married 
woman could ever have absolute trust in her hus- 
band: the utmost she could achieve, said the sage 
of Baltimore, was “the wary confidence of the 
American pickpocket that the policeman on the 
beat will stay bought.” The Soviet leaders have 
learned from hard experience that in the case of 
Fidel Castro such wary confidence would be mis- 
placed—the charismatic leader of the Cuban revo- 
lution simply will not stay bought, even at the 
rate of an estimated one million dollars a day. 


A regular contributor to these pages, Mr. Devlin 
has served in Munich as political analyst for Radio 
Free Europe and is now in its New York office. 


The root of the trouble lies in the fact that 
Castro is not content to be the leader of the Cuban 
revolution. Driven both by an evident sense of 
personal destiny and by a shrewd perception of 
self-interest, he openly aspires to leadership of the 
Latin American revolution, looking to a day when 
the Cordillera of the Andes will be the Sierra 
Maestra of a continent aflame with anti-Yanqui 
passion. 

By the mid-1960’s this claim to regional leader- 
ship—together with a rare combination of political 
independence and economic dependence—had 
given the Cuban regime a unique place in the new, 
increasingly diversified international Communist 
movement. If the regional role is unique, so are 
the ideological and organizational issues which it 
raises. In no other part of the world have non- 
Communist forces become so deeply involved in 
the transformation of communism; nowhere else 
does one find such complex patterns of factionalism, 
such shifting networks of left-wing relationships. 


T 


Cuba is the key piece in that kaleidoscopic and 
bewilderingly intricate mosaic. 


Communism Sui Generis 


Castro’s victory over a corrupt dictatorship was 
in itself a refutation of Leninist teaching on the 
avant-garde role of the Communist party, enabled 
by its command of “scientific” doctrine to interpret 
and shape historical developments. The “old” 
Cuban Communist party, the People’s Socialist 
Party (PSP), scrambled onto the Castroist band- 
wagon at the eleventh hour, having previously crit- 
icized the guerrilla struggle against Batista as “ad- 
venturist’”—a lesson which other Latin American 
Communist parties have not forgotten. For a time 
after Castro proclaimed his faith in Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, it seemed that the Communists were in the 
process of taking over the regime by dominating the 
Integrated Revolutionary Organization (ORI), 
formed in 1961 by the merger of the PSP and Cas- 
tro’s July 26 Movement. But in March 1962 Castro 
suddenly ousted and exiled Anibal Escalante, the 
Communist who controlled the ORI machine; and 
from then on old-guard Communists like Blas 
Roca and Carlos Rafael Rodriguez retained their 
posts in the top leadership by hewing to Castro’s 
line.’ 

A basic feature of that line, clearly expressed in 
Castro’s Second Declaration of Havana (1961) 
and in Che Guevara’s work La guerra de guerrillas 
(1960) ,” was a regional emphasis on revolutionary 
voluntarism. This call to arms, strengthened by 
the intoxicating example of the “First Territory 
of Free America,” made a considerable appeal to 
rank-and-file Communists throughout South Amer- 
ica. It also appealed to a few of the Communist 
leaderships, particularly in the period between the 


Bay of Pigs debacle of April 1961 and the Cuban 


1 After the expulsion of Escalante, Castro carried out an 
extensive purge of the country’s political and economic appa- 
ratus. Thus, all six of ORI’s provincial secretary-generals 
were old-guard Communists; two acceptable to Castro were 
allowed to keep their posts and the rest were removed. The 
ORI itself was replaced by the Castroist-dominated United 
Party of the Socialist Revolution (PURSC), which had still 
not held its founding congress when it became the Cuban Com- 
munist Party in October 1965. 

* English edition, Guerrilla Warfare, New York, 1961. Gue- 
vara’s main theses were that the “subjective conditions” for a 
successful revolution could be created by determined action, 
even when they did not exist beforehand, and that in Latin 
America the best hope of success lay in mobilizing the 
peasantry and not the urban proletariat. Both arguments 
clearly challenged the theory and practice of almost all the 
Latin American Communist parties. 
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missile crisis of November 1962. Prominent among 
those who rallied to the call was the leadership of 
the Venezuelan Communist Party (PCV), which 
in 1961 had joined the Movement of the Revolu- 
tionary Left (MIR) and other radical-leftist ele- 
ments in Venezuela to form the National Libera- 
tion Front (FLN). This was the political arm of 
the Armed Forces of National Liberation (FALN), 
which embarked on a campaign of rural guerrilla 
fighting and urban terrorism with the declared aim 
of overthrowing the reformist government of the 
ex-Communist President Romulo Betancourt. The 
Venezuelan guerrillas were hailed by both the 
Russians and the Chinese—with the result that in 
1963-64 the PCV adopted a distinctly neutralist 
position in the Sino-Soviet conflict. But the most 
enthusiastic support came from the beleaguered 
revolutionary citadel across the Caribbean—and 
it was not merely moral support: in late 1963 a 
huge cache of arms shipped from Cuba was dis- 
covered on the Venezuelan coast. 

As it turned out, however, the PCV leadership 
was far from wholeheartedly united in its commit- 
ment to violence *—particularly after the striking 
failure of the FLN’s attempt to intimidate voters in 
the elections of December 1963, in which a turn-out 
of more than 90 percent of the Venezuelan elec- 
torate chose another reformist Democratic Action 
president, Raul Leoni, to succeed Betancourt. Two 
years of internal party dissension followed, resulting 
in an eventual split in the leadership and a flagrant 
attempt at intervention by the Cubans (more on 
which shortly). These developments have empha- 
sized anew the question of Cuba’s role in Latin 
America—and in the international Communist 
movement. 


Havana and Moscow 


The Caribbean missile crisis of October 1962 
was not only a watershed in the history of the Cold 


War but a turning point in Cuban-Soviet relations. 


The settlement of the crisis by the Soviet and United 
States leaders over Castro’s head was of course a 
humiliating blow to his prestige and his regional 
revolutionary stature; but there was another side 
to it. Under the settlement, restoring the mutually 
acceptable limits of super-power confrontation in 


’In an interview broadcast by Havana Radio on November 
19, 1966, the Venezuelan guerrilla leader Elids Manuit said 
that the PCV leadership’s decision in 1962 to launch an 
armed struggle was taken by a majority of one vote. 


the Caribbean as in Berlin, the Soviet Union agreed 
not to try to make Cuba a potentially offensive base 
of Soviet power, while the United States agreed not 
to invade the island. The outcome of the crisis 
therefore removed the main obstacle to Soviet 
acceptance of Castro’s claim, first made in April 
1961, that his was a socialist regime, and hence part 
of the socialist camp. 

The negotiated acceptance of Castro’s member- 
ship application took place during his first visit to 
Russia in April-May 1963. But Castro did not 
come to Moscow cap in hand. The joint commu- 
nique which registered the outcome of the talks was 
a compound of compromises, concessions and covert 
bilateral opportunism.* In this it set the pattern for 
the shifting balance of convergent and divergent 
interests which has characterized Soviet-Cuban rela- 
tions, and which has been remarkably little affected 
by Cuba’s economic dependence on the USSR. Thus, 
a few months after the Moscow agreement, Cuba— 
alone among the “pro-Soviet” regimes—refused to 
ratify the nuclear test-ban treaty (which Castro 
clearly regarded as an ominous exercise in Soviet- 
American detente); and while the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict sharpened during the second half of 1963, 
Cuba reaffirmed its neutralism.’ On the other hand, 
the Cuban emphasis on revolutionary voluntarism 
was modified during the year or so following 
Castro’s visit to Moscow. 

In 1964, however, Latin American developments 
—notably the Brazilian coup in April and President 
Frei’s electoral victory in Chile in September, which 
dashed Brazilian and Chilean Communist hopes of 
advancing on the “peaceful road”—led Castro 
gradually to resume his regional role, never really 
abandoned, as champion of the guerrilla struggle. 


4 Pravda, May 25, 1963. In this communiqué the Russians 
belatedly recognized the Cuban regime as a “socialist” one, 
but with a special status: it did not belong to Comecon or to 
the Warsaw Pact, so that Cuban-Soviet relations would be a 
matter for repeated bilateral settlement. The compromises in 
the communiqué were fairly obvious. Thus it gave full Cuban 
approval to the Soviet treatment of the missile crisis; against 
that, it described Castro’s First and Second Declarations of 
Havana as being “of historic significance for the national 
liberation struggles of the people of Latin America,” but 
qualified this in turn by noting that it was for each na- 
tional revolutionary vanguard to decide its own form of 
struggle (i.e., peaceful or violent). It expressed the Soviet line 
on such ideological issues as peaceful coexistence; on the 
other hand, it made no mention of the Albanian rebels whom 
the Cubans had refused to condemn. 

5 Significantly, it was the “old Communist” organ, Hoy (Oc- 
tober 2, 1963) and not the “Castroist” Revolucién, organ of 
the July 26 Movement, which was chosen to make the declara- 
tion that “Cuba wishes to maintain fraternal links with the 
entire socialist world, and will not allow itself to be separated 
from this or that country which is part of it.” In November 
1963 the Cubans gave practical expression to this stand by 
sending a diplomatic mission to Tirana. 


At the same time the fall of Khrushchev (accepted 
by the Cubans with noncommittal equanimity) 
offered the opportunity for another reappraisal of 
Cuban relations with the USSR and with the “old 
guard” party leaderships of Latin America. Follow- 
ing a meeting of Latin American Communist parties 
held in Havana toward the end of 1964, a joint 
communique was issued indicating that the pro- 
Soviet parties had pledged themselves to step up 
the campaign of “solidarity with the people and 
government of Cuba . . . giving it an even more 
decisive and organized character.”° They also 
promised more “active support” to the armed strug- 
gle in certain selected countries: “the Venezuelan, 
Colombian, Guatemalan, Honduran, Paraguayan 
and Haitian fighters” were specifically mentioned. 
In return, the Cubans recognized the right of each 
party to determine its own path in accordance with 
local circumstances. Without abandoning their 
neutralist stance, the Cubans also accepted generally 
pro-Soviet formulas (such as the call for an end to 
public polemics), including one on the international 
conference issue which implied that they would, 
after all, attend the “preparatory” meeting to be 
held in Moscow in March 1965. Perhaps the most 
significant phrase in the communique, however, 
was one condemning “all factionalist activity, what- 
ever its character or source.” This was obviously 
directed against the Chinese (secessionist pro- 
Chinese Communist parties already existed in Brazil 
and Peru, and were soon to appear in Colombia and 
Bolivia, while Maoist factions were active in most 
other Latin American countries). But, as the 
phrase “whatever its character or source” suggested, 
it also applied to the Cubans—and two years later 
the Venezuelan CP was to accuse Castro of violat- 
ing this agreement. In short, an attempt was made 
to institutionalize Cuban relations with the other 
parties and to place limitations on Castro’s claim to 
regional leadership. Given geopolitical realities 
and the character of the Cuban revolution, the 
attempt was bound to fail, and sooner rather than 
later. 


Trouble in Venezuela 


Even as the communique was being drawn up, the 
Venezuelan guerrilla struggle, on which Castro 
placed such high hopes, was already faltering and 
becoming a source of intraparty dissension. The 


6 Pravda, Jan. 19, 1965. 


reason was that Castroist voluntarism was not 
standing the test of reformist reality: it had become 
increasingly clear during 1964 that the guerrilla- 
terrorist campaign was not going to succeed, and 
was merely antagonizing the Venezuelan masses. In 
April 1965 the seventh plenum of the PCV Central 
Committee reflected the leadership’s dilemma— 
while reaffirming the party’s commitment to the 
guerrilla alliance, it also adopted a five-point “mini- 
mum program” acceptable to “the majority of the 
people,” aimed at achieving a “democratic peace,” 
in which the PCV and the MIR would function as 
legal opposition parties.’ 

This attempt to combine incompatible postures 
began to collapse in January 1966. At the same 
time that the Venezuelan (FLN) delegation to the 
Tricontinental Conference in Havana was joining 
in a Castroist chorus of commitment to revolution- 
ary violence, three imprisoned leaders of the PCV— 
Secretary-General Jesus Faria and the brothers 
Gustavo and Eduardo Machado—were drafting a 
document urging the abandonment of the guerrilla 
struggle. Thereafter events moved rapidly toward 
an open split and Cuban intervention. 

In March 1966 Faria was released from prison 
under a conditional amnesty and went into exile in 
Moscow. In the same month Douglas Bravo, guer- 
rilla commander and leader of the hardline faction, 
issued a “Manifesto of Iracara,” calling for an inten- 
sification of the armed struggle; the PCV Politburo 
promptly moved to suppress it.* Early in April 1966 
the eighth plenum of the Central Committee de- 
cided to “abandon the armed struggle in order to in- 
corporate the party in the movement for the integra- 
tion of the national Left,” as a Politburo spokes- 
man put it.” A few weeks later Bravo and four other 
guerrilla commanders notified the Politburo that 
they had decided to reorganize the FLN and the 
FALN “provisionally” under a separate politico- 
military leadership. In reply the Politburo issued 
a bulletin (May 18, 1966) condemning Bravo for 
having “arbitrarily proceeded to establish a parallel 
and objectively divisive center,” *° and suspended 
him from the Central Committee (expulsion from 
the party was to follow). 


7 See Saverio Tutino, “Incontro con i comunisti nel territorio 
libero universitario,” L’Unita (Rome), Sept. 26, 1965. 

8 For an analysis of the manifesto from a right-wing view- 
point see the supplement to Este y Oeste (Caracas), June 15-30, 
1966. (Translations on International Communist Develop- 
ments [TICD], Washington, DC, No. 871, pp. 162-80.) 

® See “Il P. C. venezolano cessera la guerriglia?,” Avanti! 
(Rome), April 8, 1966. 

10 The bulletin was published in Confidencial (Caracas), No. 
32 (TICD, No. 895, pp. 13-16). 
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At this point the Cubans intervened, extending 
recognition and open support to the dissident guer- 
rillas, and publicizing hard-line statements issued 
by a permanent mission which the dissidents had 
established in Havana. In late August 1966 the 
PCV Politburo sent the Cuban Central Committee 
a letter protesting bitterly against “the open support 
given by leaders of the Cuban CP to factionalist 
elements; . . . [against the] displacement of the 
legitimate representatives of our party in the posts 
to be created within the secretariat of the Tricon- 
tinental Organization, in the Latin American Soli- 
darity Organization and in other bodies, [posts] 
which without any doubt belong to us; . . . and 
[against] the acceptance [by Cuba] of a seditious 
‘delegation of the FALN.’” ™ 


The Cuban response to this protest was to step 
up support for the Venezuelan dissidents, who were 
described by Cuban spokesmen and media as “true 
Communists” in rightful rebellion against the capit- 
ulationist policies of the “pseudo-revolutionaries.” 
The interparty quarrel reached a climax with a 
speech by Castro on March 13, 1967, in which he 
denounced the PCV leaders as “‘accomplices ‘of 
imperialism.” This phillippic amounted to a decla- 
ration of ideological and organizational war against 
a fraternal party; more important, Castro raised 
issues which went far beyond the Cuban-Venezuelan 
feud, posing a challenge in continental—not to say 
global—terms: 


Our position regarding Communist parties is based 
strictly on revolutionary principles. Those parties which 
unhesitatingly follow a revolutionary line we will sup- 
port in spite of everything. Those parties which call 
themselves Communist or Marxist and believe them- 
selves to have a monopoly on revolutionary feeling, but 
who are really monopolizers of reformism, we will not 
treat as revolutionary parties. If in any nation those who 
call themselves Communists do not know how to fulfill 
their duty, we will support those who—even though 
they do not call themselves Communists—behave like 
real Communists in the struggle. . . . What defines a 
Communist is his action against oligarchies, action 
against imperialism and, on this continent, action in 
the armed revolutionary movement.}2 


In their official reply to this “ignoble and over- 
bearing” speech, the Venezuelan Communist leaders 
lashed out against Castro’s presumptuousness in 
claiming the right to decide who was and who was 
not a “true Communist.” Accusing him of setting 


11 See La Republica (Caracas), Sept. 3, 1966 (TICD, No. 


889, pp. 125-29). 
12 Supplement to Granma (weekly English edition), March 
19, 1967; emphasis added. 


himself up as “an untouchable revolutionary 
oracle,” the statement proclaimed the “absolute 
independence” of the PCV: if an “anarchic adven- 
turous group” was willing to submit to Cuban 
directives, the Venezuelan Communist Party was 
not.*® 

This was like erecting a barbed-wire fence to 
keep out the tide. Some weeks later a young Cuban 
was killed and two others captured as they landed 
on the Venezuelan coast with a group of native 
guerrillas. Castro’s reply to subsequent charges of 
aggression was to convene his Central Committee 
(for the first time) and issue a belligerent state- 
ment boasting that “we have aided and will con- 
tinue to aid all those revolutionary movements 
which are struggling against imperialism, in what- 
ever part of the world.” ** In other words, Cuban 
intervention in the internal struggle of the Venezue- 
lan Left would go on. 

The Cuban stance, and the justification advanced 
for it, challenged the interests not only of the 
Venezuelan party but of all the Communist leader- 
ships of Latin America. Even the most militant of 
them could not accept the subversive doctrine that 
revolutionary violence was the only criterion of a 
party’s vanguard role. Thus, the Guatemalan 
Labor Party (PGT), one of the few Communist 
parties conducting a guerrilla struggle,’® hastened 
to dissociate itself from a statement in which two of 
its representatives in Havana hailed the March 13 
speech as “epoch-making in its exposure of pseudo- 
Marxists and pseudo-revolutionaries.” © The Gua- 
temalans were clearly disturbed by the Cuban 
leader’s insistence that the title of “avant-garde” 
did not belong to a national Communist party by 
prescriptive, doctrinally-based right, but had to be 


18 The statement, signed by seven PCV Politburo members, 
was published in Ultimas Noticias (Caracas), March 17, 1967. 

14 Le Monde (Paris), May 20, 1967. 

15 In Colombia Communists conduct one of the two linger- 
ing guerrilla campaigns (the other being led by the Castroist 
Movement of Workers, Students and Peasants—MOEC), but 
the party still holds that “guerrilla action is not at present 
the principal form of struggle” (interview with Secretary- 
General Vieira in L’Humanité, [Paris] June 3, 1966). Even 
in Guatemala Communist commitment to the guerrilla struggle 
has been wavering in the face of army action and counter- 
terrorism by right-wing organizations. Thus, in a World 
Marxist Review article of February 1967 a party spokesman, 
José Manuel Fortuny, emphasized that the election of the 
reformist President Mendez Montenegro in 1966 had opened 
up new opportunities for “open, legal organization of the 
masses” in conjunction with a continued armed struggle, and 
added pointedly, quoting a Central Committee resolution, that 
if the Army stopped anti-guerrilla operations, the guerrilla 
force (FAR) would confine itself to “retaliatory action in the 
event of repressions.” 

16Letter signed by Gabriel Salazar and José Maria Ortiz 
Vides, Granma (English edition), March 26, 1967. 


won by revolutionary action—and that a non- 
Communist movement could pass the test while 
Communists failed. 


The Tricontinental Conference 


Castro’s March 13 speech confirmed what was 
already obvious: that the quarrel between the 
Cuban and Venezuelan Communist parties, sensa- 
tional though it was, was merely part of a wider 
pattern of regional developments. The dominant 
motif of this pattern has been the growth of “Cas- 
troism” as an independent foree—one which has 
had a radically disruptive impact on the traditional 
Communist order in Latin America since the 
early 1960’s, and particularly since the Havana 
Tricontinental conference of January 1966. 

At the time it was held, the Havana conference 
seemed to many observers to be dominated by the 
familiar Sino-Soviet confrontation—an impression 
strengthened by conflicting propaganda claims, 
and also by the struggle over such basic issues as 
voting procedures (the Chinese unsuccessfully 
pressing for the “unanimity-veto” formula) and the 
formation of a new tricontinental organization (with 
which the Russians vainly hoped to replace the 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization). In 
fact, however, the one who gained most from the 
conference was the tertius gaudens—Fidel Castro. 
This was not merely due to the emphasis placed on 
revolutionary voluntarism—da la cubaine and not a 
la chinoise—in the conference resolutions. More 
important was the fact that the conference gave 
Castro the institutional means for promoting his 
policies both regionally and, to a lesser extent, 
internationally. 

Opportunistic Chinese support—given despite 
the public rift announced by Castro’s denunciation 
of the Peking regime on the eve of the conference 17 
—helped to make Havana the headquarters of the 
new Tricontinental Secretariat instead of Cairo 
(the Soviet delegation had initially supported the 
Egyptian claim). Havana was also made the head- 
quarters of two other new organizations: a Latin 


17 Castro attacked the Chinese on Jan. 2, 1966, for having 
cut rice-for-sugar exchanges; a month later (in Granma, Feb. 6, 
1966) he stepped up the attack, accusing them not only of 
“criminal acts of economic aggression” but of attempting to 
subvert Cuban officers and officials by disseminating propa- 
ganda through Peking’s Havana embassy. The sugar-rice trade 
was later quietly resumed. Significantly, Castro’s attack was 
not couched in ideological terms, nor was it part of a sus- 
tained campaign: he maintained his neutralist posture. 


American Solidarity Organization (OLAS) to pro- 
vide support for national liberation movements 
throughout the continent and a committee for aid 
to such movements throughout the world. A Cuban 
leader, Osmany Cienfuegos, later became secretary- 
general of the Tricontinental Secretariat—on which 
neither the Soviet Union nor China was represented 
—and another Cuban, Haydée Santamaria, was 
named secretary-general of the OLAS. 

Cuban activities before, during and immediately 
after the conference foreshadowed the bold use that 
the regime was to make of these institutional levers. 
The decisions of the International Preparatory 
Committee on the accreditation of delegations 
showed Cuban influence more clearly than that of 
either the Russians or the Chinese.’* During the 
meeting itself Castro organized a sort of conference 
within a conference, holding prolonged discussions 
behind closed doors with the Latin American dele- 
gations, during which he reportedly urged on the 
Jacobin Left the regional lessons of the Cuban revo- 
lution. In the months following the conference the 
Cubans asserted their independent revolutionary 
line by attacking Yugoslavia (no longer a Commu- 
nist regime, declared Granma flatly), the pro- 
Chinese factions (“paper revolutionaries”), Latin 
American governments both rightist and reformist, 
and the “peaceful-way” illusions of unnamed fra- 
ternal parties. They were more guarded in their 
criticism of the Soviet Union; but Castro cut close 
to the bone in a May Day speech in which he ques- 
tioned whether “any nation can undertake the 
building of communism in a single country, without 
productive forces and technology being first 
developed in the rest of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries.” *° 

The Cuban line continued to harden. In August 
Castro acquired another important organizational 
lever, when the Latin American Student Congress 
convened in Havana to hear Armando Hart preach 
the gospel of regional violence, and proceeded to 
set up a permanent Havana-based organization 
(OCLAE) with the aim of “promoting the fighting 
solidarity of Latin American students in their strug- 
gle against imperialism.” *° At the same time the 
Cubans were pressing for the formation of national 


18 The Cubans would have joined the Chinese in excluding 
Yugoslav observers, and the Soviets in excluding all Latin 
American pro-Chinese factions except the Dominican MPD. 
Again, they supported the Mexican Castroist MLN’s opposi- 
tion to the accreditation of Lombardo Toledano’s PPS, which 
led to the withdrawal of the pro-Soviet Mexican CP. 

19 Granma (English edition) , May 8, 1966. 

20 [bid., Aug. 14, 1966. 
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committees of the Latin American Solidarity Orga- 
nization (OLAS )—often with the enthusiastic par- 
ticipation of the Jacobin Left, while local Com- 
munists dragged their feet. Declarations by .the 
Havana secretariats of the OCLAE, the OLAS, and 
the tricontinental organization regularly followed 
the militant Cuban line—as when the last announced 
in November 1966 that, in accordance with a hith- 
erto secret resolution of the Tricontinental Confer- 
ence, Cuba and North Korea were setting up 
“schools for the training of political cadres for the 
revolutionary movements” of their respective 
continents.”* 


The “Solidarity” Conference 


The most significant development, however, was 
the Cuban regime’s careful preparation, beginning 
in the fall of 1966, for the “First Latin American 
People’s Solidarity Conference,” eventually held in 
Havana from July 31 to August 10, 1967.” Orga- 
nizationally and ideologically, the OLAS conference 
was “rigged”; the Castroist outcome was _pre- 
ordained. A number of important Latin American 
Communist parties either were not invited or did not 
come—those of Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina and 
Ecuador, for example. Only three delegations, those 
of Uruguay, Costa Rica and El Salvador, were con- 
trolled or dominated by moderate, old-guard Com- 
munists. Some eight to ten others were divided 
between moderates and hard-liners, and were con- 
sequently hamstrung on critical issues by the rule 
that each delegation had only one vote and must 
reach agreement in order to cast it. A majority of 
the delegations was Castroist-dominated, Jacobin 
leftists surrendering happily to the overwhelming 
ambiance of revolutionary voluntarism expressed in 
the conference’s slogan, “The duty of a revolu- 
tionary is to make revolution.” 

But if Castroist sentiment was dominant, it did 


21 Radio Havana, Nov. 18, 1966. 

22. An important feature of this tactical planning was the 
preparatory committee’s circulation of detailed questionnaires 
about social, economic, political and cultural conditions in in- 
dividual countries. By March 1967 these requests for data 
had gone out to 197 “progressive” groups throughout the con- 
tinent—of which number the official Communist parties could 
account for no more than one-fifth at most—and an OLAS 
official was explaining frankly that the purpose was to “estab- 
lish a common revolutionary strategy for Latin America” (New 
York Times, March 27, 1967). By the time the OLAS con- 
ference opened, the interim results had been compiled in 14 
volumes, and a large staff in Havana was at work upon what 
had become a permanent research project, in the service not of 
sociology but of regional revolution. 


not go unopposed. The closing session of the con- 
ference was, in fact, delayed by two days because of 
old-guard opposition to two resolutions—one con- 
demning the “rightist” leadership of the Venezuelan 
Communist Party; and another, even more contro- 
versial, criticizing the policy of “certain socialist 
countries” which gave trade credits and technical 
assistance to Latin American governments. Rodney 
Arismendi, the Uruguayan Communist leader, tried 
to play the mediating role which he had often before 
assumed, but the only result was that the resolution 
criticizing Soviet relations with Latin American 
regimes—passed by 15 votes to 3 (Uruguay, Costa 
Rica and El Salvador), with 9 absentions (the 
divided delegations )—was not made public. This 
made little difference. Castro, who had already 
criticized Soviet-Latin American relations in his 
March 13 speech, let the anti-Soviet cat out of the 
bag in his stormy closing address: 


Anything that implies financial and technical aid to any 
of these countries means repression of the revolutionary 
movement . . . the least that we can expect from any 
state in the socialist camp is that it deny [such] aid to 
any of these governments.2° 


In its intransigent militance, Castro’s address— 
with its bitter denunciation of the “reactionary ma- 
fia elements in the revolutionary movement” (i.e., 
the soft-line, old-guard Communist leadership )— 
was a fitting conclusion to the proceedings of the 
conference. The 20-point General Declaration 


23 Radio Havana, Aug. 10, 1967. 


THE CALL TO ARMS 


Sign reads: “Don’t let the Com- 
mittees lower their guard, nor the 
Revolution lose its vigorous mo- 
mentum.” (Caption notes that this 
is one of many signs located at 
one-kilometer intervals along the 
Central Highway in Cuba.) 


—From Con la Guardia en Alto 
(Havana), June 1967. 


simply ignored and thereby disposed of the doctri- 
nal subtleties advanced by old-guard theorists. Per- 
tinent sections insisted, without qualification, that 
armed struggle was “the primary path of the revo- 
lution in Latin America,” to which all other forms 
of struggle must be subordinated, and that the 
peoples of “those countries where this is not con- 
sidered an immediate task” had better “consider it 
an inevitable prospect.” ** This challenge to the 
vanguard role of each national Communist party, 
and to its right to decide its own strategy and tac- 
tics, was strengthened by the powers which the 
OLAS statutes adopted by the conference assigned 
to the Havana-based (and Cuban-dominated) 
Permanent Committee: 


The Permanent Committee can propose the enlarge- 
ment or reduction of the national committees. These 
propositions shall be discussed with the national com- 
mittee, whose composition may be changed to find a 
unanimous solution. If no agreement is reached, the 
Permanent Committee shall make the decision.25 


Old-Guard Reactions 


The OLAS conference, then, appeared to mark a 
further strengthening and _ institutionalization of 
Castroism as a regional force. Yet the appearance 
was somewhat deceptive. In the first place, this new 
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observers saw it, was not an international in the old, 
hierarchically disciplined, Comintern sense. The 
Cubans might dominate—not control—the Perma- 
nent Committee and the Havana missions; they did 
not dominate, let alone control, the constituent par- 
ent organizations in other countries. The alliance 
between member organizations in individual coun- 
tries was a precarious and fitful one, and it was 
questionable how well it would withstand the strains 
of a prolonged waiting for the Godot of successful 
revolution. Moreover, Cuban propaganda could 
not conceal the fact that most of the Jacobin Leftist 
organizations attending the conference were insig- 
nificant fringe groups: the Yugoslav comment that 
“many delegations consist of quite unknown per- 
sonalities, representing groups and organizations 
which have no influence in their countries,” was 
unkind but not unfair.” 

Moreover, the Cuban challenge to the old-guard 
Communist leaderships is so far more of ideologi- 
cal than of practical significance. In their resis- 
tance to Castroist Gleichschaltung these parties have 
considerable advantages: their organizational 
strength and habitual discipline; their opportunistic 
response to local realities; the still persisting disar- 
ray of the Jacobin leftists; and, finally, Soviet sup- 
port. Husbanding these primarily defensive 
strengths, they try to minimize the disruptive im- 
pact of Castroism while keeping their vanguard-role 
powder dry: their reaction is still predominantly 
discreet and indirect. 

This cautiously defensive stance also character- 
ized their attitudes to the OLAS conference. Before 
the conference a wave of articles in national and 
international Communist organs took ideological 
issue with Castroism—which was never named as 
such but described as “petty-bourgeois revolution- 
ism” or some similarly transparent periphrasis. 
After the conference, the Venezuelans vehemently 
condemned the “divisionist meeting” at which they 
had been denounced. A PCV Politburo statement 
described OLAS as “a base anti-Communist and 
revisionist pseudo-revolutionary group” and _ ex- 
pressed confidence that “no Communist party will 
follow the Cuban leader in his adulteration of prin- 
ciples.” ** The Ecuadorean and Argentine parties 
explained in marginally polemical terms why they 
were not attending the meeting, while the Chilean 
and Costa Rican parties, which had sent delegations, 


26 Tanjug, Aug. 1, 1967. The failure of the Chilean Socialist 
leader Salvador Allende to attend the conference was signifi- 
cant. 


27 Ultimas Noticias (Caracas), Aug. 20, 1967. 


dissociated themselves quietly but firmly from con- 
ference documents which, according to Castro’s 
closing speech, had been adopted unanimously. 


The Sino-Soviet Factor 


Soviet reactions to the new thrust of the Castroist 
offensive were also expressed cautiously and indi- 
rectly. Thus, on August 9, while the conference was 
going on, a “Radio Peace and Progress” broadcast 
in Spanish to Latin America quoted approvingly 
from a report published in the French Communist 
Party daily, criticizing the “violent anti-Communist 
and anti-Soviet diatribes of ‘ultra-revolutionary’ 
groups” which used “the language customary for 
some years in Peking.” * 

Even before the OLAS conference, however, the 
divergence between Cuban and Soviet interests in 
Latin America was frequently obvious. In general, 
the Soviet leaders, recognizing the determined 
strength behind the US presence in the region, are 
not sanguine about revolutionary struggles. More- 
over, the advent of another Communist regime in 
Latin America would raise serious economic and 
political problems for the Kremlin: the commit- 
ment to defend and subsidize one Cuba is onerous 
enough. Moscow’s preference for political and dip- 
lomatic action, aimed at furthering its own and 
weakening US state interests, is manifest in its 
attempts to promote relations with Latin American 
governments condemned by Cuba.” 


If the Castroist offensive has threatened the inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union and of the old-guard party 
leaderships, it has also involved Cuban condemna- 
tion of the pro-Chinese secessionists (and of the 
Trotskyists), who represent an ideological challenge 
to Castro’s regional influence. The results of Chinese 
intervention in the area have often been exaggerated 
partly because Castroist movements are some- 
times loosely described as “pro-Chinese.” Only in 
Peru do the secessionists offer any real threat to the 
official Communist parties; only in Colombia are 
they taking a subordinate part (with the MOEC) in 


28 L’Humanité, Aug. 4, 1967, quoted by Radio Paz y Pro- 
gresso (Moscow), Aug. 9. In his closing speech to the con- 
ference Castro referred scornfully to this attack by “neo- 
Social Democrats in Europe.” 

29 Two examples have particularly angered the Cubans. In 
1966 Moscow signed a $100 million credit agreement which 
made the right-wing Brazilian regime the leading recipient of 
Soviet aid in Latin America after Cuba; and early in 1967 it 
signed an agreement for $57 million worth of credit and tech- 
nical aid to the reformist Chilean regime. 


a guerrilla struggle. Chinese intervention, such as it 
is, has been aimed not at promoting anti-imperialist 
struggles but at gaining peripheral ground in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict—and Castro is bent upon prov- 
ing the irrelevance of that struggle for the Latin 
American revolution. 


The New Ideology 


At the same time, Castro has still to prove the 
relevance of Castroism for Latin America. On one 
level, as we have seen, this means an effort at insti- 
tutionalization, exerted mainly through the OLAS, 
the OCLAE and other Havana-based regional orga- 
nizations. On another level it means developing 
some ideological superstructure on the foundation 
of revolutionary voluntarism. Part of this work of 
ideological elaboration has been done by a new 
school of young Castroist “ideologues” at the Uni- 
versity of Havana, whose vigorous critiques of sanc- 
tioned dogmas, and particularly of Soviet textbooks, 
have enlivened a publication with the characteristi- 
cally iconoclastic title of El Caiman Barbudo (The 
Bearded Alligator). However, Castroism has found 
its most impressive intellectual exponent not in a 
Cuban but in the young French scholar, Régis 
Debray—whose capture, trial and imprisonment 
for guerrilla activity in Bolivia have made world 
headlines in recent months, especially in connection 
with the death of Che Guevara. 

Debray had abandoned a _ brilliant academic 
career to spend 1966 in Cuba—having already, at 
26, visited the island several times, toured exten- 
sively in Latin America, and written with insight 
and enthusiasm about the continental revolution. 
Prolonged discussions with Castro and other Cuban 
leaders, and access to many unpublished documents, 
gave him an unrivalled background for his short 
book, Revolucién en la Revolucién? {Revolution 
Within the Revolution? ].*° Published in Havana 
early in 1967, it was at once publicized by the 
Cuban press and radio: here were the lessons of 
the Cuban revolution for Latin America, analyzed 
with sophistication enthusiasm—and _ ex- 
pounded, most usefully, by a European outsider. 

Debray summed up his primary thesis in a 
Granma interview (English edition, Feb. 5, 1967): 


and 


‘0 An English translation by Bobbye Ortiz from the author’s 
French and Spanish, under the title Revolution in the Revolu- 
tion?, has been issued as a special number of Monthly Review 
(New York), July-August 1967. References are to this ver- 
sion. 


“The Latin Americans have a gold mine in their 
neighborhood, and they were looking for paper 
currency elsewhere.” By “paper currency” he 
meant the entire range of the revolutionary theory 
and practice of the Russians, the Chinese and the 
Vietnamese. In his book he dismissed the bulk of 
Communist strategic doctrine as being obviously 
inapplicable to Latin America. Like his Cuban 
sponsors, he argued that the primary task on the 
Latin American continent is “the development of 
guerrilla warfare and not . . . the strengthening of 
existing parties or the creation of new parties.” ** 
More precisely, the guerrilla force must develop 
its own, independent politico-military authority: 


Fidel Castro says simply that there is no revolution 
without a vanguard; that this vanguard is not necessarily 
the Marxist-Leninist party; and that those who want to 
make the revolution have the right and the duty to 
constitute themselves a vanguard, independently of these 
parties.°2 


Here we have an essentially pragmatic, functional 
approach to the specific problems of the Latin 
American revolution. Revolutionary —action— 
through rural guerrilla struggles, as a general rule— 
is the test. It is a test open to all leftist groups that 
choose to undertake it, with no privileged position 
for the established Communist parties. Indeed, in 
this perspective these parties would be, at best, even- 
tually absorbed; for out of the single politico-mili- 
tary leadership demanded by guerrilla warfare is to 
grow the future ruling party of the socialist revolu- 
tion—if the Cuban success can be repeated. 


Failures and Setbacks 


But there, precisely, is the rub. The last and 
most important level on which Castroism has yet to 
prove itself is that of practice. So far, it has pro- 
duced more rhetoric than results. Apart from the 
small-scale, sporadic outbursts that have from time 
to time erupted in various countries in Central 
America and elsewhere—and have been quickly 
suppressed—serious guerrilla campaigns have de- 
veloped in Guatemala, Venezuela, Peru, Colombia 


%1 Revolution in the Revolution?, p. 116. 

’2 Ibid., p. 98. Debray’s book contains a critique of pre- 
vious revolutionary practice, including the concepts of “armed 
self-defense” (upheld by the Colombian Communists), of 
“spontaneism” (the Trotskyist hopes of arousing the masses), 
of heterogeneous “national fronts” (as advocated by the old- 
guard Communist leaderships) and of “armed propaganda” 
(as practiced by the Chinese and Vietnamese). 


and Bolivia. Peru has been a great disappointment 
to Castro: the guerrilla struggle launched in 1965 
by the Revolutionary Leftist Movement (MIR) was 
virtually crushed within six months. In three of the 
other four countries, campaigns which the Cubans 
hailed with a fanfare of extravagant predictions 
have made no headway or have been reduced to 
marginal proportions—as in Guatemala, for exam- 
ple, where of late the main result of the diminished 
campaigns of the Communist-controlled Rebel 
Armed Forces and the rival November 13 Move- 
ment has been to provoke a deplorable wave of right- 
wing counter-terrorism. 

The greatest setback, however, has occurred in 
Bolivia; and it has involved not only Debray, the 
French evangelist of Castroism, but also the move- 
ment’s most prominent figure after Fidel himself— 
Che Guevara. 

Following Guevara’s mysterious disappearance 
from the Cuban scene in 1965, Castro indicated 
that his former lieutenant had gone to serve the 
revolutionary cause in other lands. Yet speculation 
based on known or assumed differences between the 
two persisted, and his whereabouts—not to mention 
his standing with Castro—were a subject of much 
debate. The first solid indication of Guevara’s cur- 
rent preoccupations came when the Cubans, with 
much fanfare, published a manifesto in his name in 
April 1967, called “Message to the Peoples of the 
World through the Tricontinental.” ** 


33 Granma Weekly Review, April 23, 1967. 
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In its militant emphasis on the need to wage 
armed struggle against the imperialists in as many 
countries as possible, Guevara’s manifesto was 
reminiscent of Chinese teachings on “people’s war.” 
But whereas the Chinese stressed the necessity of 
ideologically-motivated struggle, rejecting any pros- 
pect of collaboration with the “revisionists,” Gue- 
vara condemned such dogmatism. Taking up a 
theme which Castro had sounded more discreetly on 
occasion, he denounced both the USSR and China 
(clearly, though not by name) for having kept up 
their “war of abuse and maneuvering,” instead of 
moving together to “make Vietnam an inviolable 
part of the socialist world, running, of course, the 
risk of war on a global scale—but also forcing a 
decision upon imperialism.” In view of this shared 
“ouilt,” and the fact that a Sino-Soviet reconcilia- 
tion appeared “extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble,” the guerrilla fighters of the Third World—‘we, 
the dispossessed”—could not take either side; their 
task, rather, was to confront imperialism with “two, 
three or many Vietnams.” 

While the Cubans were publicizing his manifesto, 
Guevara—as became clear subsequently—was en- 
gaged in precisely the task of trying to create “an- 
other Vietnam” in the inhospitable terrain of south- 
east Bolivia. The force of perhaps 100 men which 
Guevara assembled for this purpose, and which was 
pushed into premature action by a chance encounter 
with Bolivian troops in late March 1967, repre- 
sented something new. First, it was strikingly inter- 
national in composition.** Secondly, although Com- 
munist (both pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese ), Castroist 
and Trotskyist parties in Bolivia hailed the guerrilla 
struggle, none was able to claim leadership or even 
partial control of it.** Again the area of struggle had 
been chosen by a shrewd strategist—inaccessible 
and thinly populated so that, given moderate luck, 
there would be time for careful preparation; but 
conveniently near the borders of Paraguay and 
Argentina, and not too far from the tin-mining cen- 
ters with their own tradition of proletarian rebel- 
lion. For several months the guerrillas, well-armed 
and disciplined, inflicted a series of humiliating 
defeats on Army detachments. But the tide turned 
—in part because the guerrillas failed to win the 
support of the Indian peasants. By September, 
troops were closing in on harried and divided rem- 


34 A Bolivian Army communiqué of June 11, 1967, claimed 
that the force was known to include at least 17 Cubans, 14 
Brazilians, 4 Argentinians and 3 Peruvians. 

35 See Carlos Maria Gutierrez, “Bolivia: Otra forma de 
cuerrilla,” Politica (Mexico City), May 15-31, 1967. 


nants of the force. On October 8 the leader identified 
by fingerprints as Guevara was captured, and died 
next day, having apparently been shot after 
capture.*° 

In a speech on October 15, and again at a memo- 
rial rally on October 18, Castro acknowledged that 
Guevara had been leading the Bolivian struggle, and 
that he had been killed. Calling this “a tremendous 
blow for revolutionary movements” in Latin Amer- 
ica, the Cuban leader suggested that the defeat 
might have been the result of Guevara’s having 
“acted in an excessively aggressive manner.” *’ By 
subtly attributing the Bolivian setback to his old 
comrade’s impetuous militance, he thus reasserted 
his own charismatic leadership, while at the same 
time laying Castroist claim to the exemplary legend 
of Guevara, the dedicated revolutionary. 


ut the failure of the Bolivian venture has 
other roots and is of wider significance: it points to 
the unlikelihood of either “another Cuba” or “other 
Vietnams” in the foreseeable future. Castro’s capac- 
ity to exploit anti-Yanqui nationalism and _ the 


36 The report of Guevara’s death may still be questioned, 
because of the Bolivian authorities’ action in cremating the 
body; but the weight of evidence, including the Cuban reac- 
tion, leaves little room for doubt. 

37 Radio Havana, Oct. 18, 1967; New York Times, Oct. 20. 


forces released by the travail of social and economic 
modernization is considerable, but it is limited. For 
one thing, while the fact that Cuba is an island has 
helped Castro to maintain his regime, it is also the 
main obstacle to the fulfilment of his grandiose con- 
tinental dreams. The flood of angry young men 
pouring into Cuba for “training” in the early 1960’s 
has diminished to an unimpressive trickle. As a 
further consequence of this isolation, the aid that 
Cuba can give to foreign revolutionary movements 
must mainly take the form of inspiration, advice 
and propaganda: the direct intervention which has 
occurred in Venezuela and Bolivia is the exception. 
Meanwhile, the Castroist offensive serves to heighten 
Latin American governments’ distrust of Cuba and 
their vigilance against subversion. 

One observer has remarked that “the effect of 
Cuba on the hemisphere has been like the salt in a 
stew: little has really been added, but all the tastes 
have been accented.” ** The metaphor is apt and 
perceptive. However, something new has been 
added to the Latin American Left—a revolutionary 
movement of a new type which directly challenges 
the old, and which contributes, out of proportion to 
its power base, to the ideological erosion and poly- 
centric transformation of international communism. 


38 Kalman H. Silvert, “A Hemispheric Perspective,” in John 
Plank, ed., Cuba and the United States: Long-Range Per- 
spectives, Washington, DC, 1967, p. 136. 
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CHINA 


Shanghai: 
The Masses Unleashed 


By Evelyn Anderson 


n January 1967, Shanghai became the first 
Chinese city where the Maoists claimed to have 
scored a decisive triumph over their foes in China’s 
protracted Cultural Revolution. In the authorized 
version, this celebrated “January revolution” has 
ever since been described as the grand climax of a 
struggle in which the Maoist revolutionaries finally 
wrested control from the “bourgeois power-holders” 
in the Shanghai Municipal Committee of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. The known facts, however, 
suggest a different interpretation. The official ver- 
sion is at best a half-truth designed to veil some of 
the most important aspects of the actual course of 
events. Most of the facts have only belatedly come 
to light in the form of piecemeal retrospective ac- 
counts provided by official Chinese sources as inci- 
dental illustrations of specific denunciations or prop- 


A British student of Communist affairs, Mrs. Ander- 
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aganda appeals. Even today many pieces of the 
jigsaw puzzle are still missing, but enough has 
emerged to provide the main outlines of the real 
picture. What is more, the piecing together of the 
scattered accounts of events in Shanghai just before, 
during and after the January revolution furnishes 
important clues to the broader phenomenon of 
“economism” which, in early 1967, threatened to 
undermine the Cultural Revolution all over the 
Chinese mainland. 

Throughout the summer and autumn of 1966, 
Shanghai had followed Peking’s lead in staging 
mammoth rallies in support of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and in filling its two main newspapers, Wen Hui 
Pao and the municipal party organ Chieh-fang Jih- 
pao, with bitter attacks on alleged “rightist” intel- 
lectuals. Nevertheless, it may well be true, as the 
Maoist rebels later suggested,’ that the Shanghai 


‘New China News Agency (hereafter NCNA), Jan. 20, 
1967. 


party leaders were less than enthusiastic about the 
new twist given to the Cultural Revolution by the 
CCP Central Committee’s circular of May 16, 1966,” 
with its barely veiled call for a nationwide purge. 
Trouble finally broke out early in September follow- 
ing the arrival in Shanghai of successive batches of 
Red Guards from Peking and other parts of China. 
Open clashes occurred between the Peking Red 
Guards and numerous local Red Guard organiza- 
tions which had sprung into being in the port city, 
and there also were frequent conflicts between Red 
Guard students and industrial workers, as well as 
between Peking Red Guards and local party off- 
cials. Almost immediately after their arrival late in 
August, the first wave of Red Guards from Peking 
denounced Shanghai Mayor Tsao Ti-chiu and mem- 
bers of the Municipal Party Committee as “black 
anti-Maoists,” and on at least one occasion they 
stormed the local party headquarters.* According 
to foreign eye-witness accounts, the assailants 
smashed windows and furniture and attacked party 
officials with sticks and army belts, leaving many 
injured behind. 

Towards the middle of September, Red Guards 
began a virtual take-over of the city. By then 
Shanghai’s own Red Guard organizations had been 
reinforced by more than a million outside Red 
Guards, who were quartered in over 1,500 recep- 
tion centers and catered to by some 150,000 full- 
time reception workers.* Acting jointly or, more 
often, in competition with one another, they com- 
mandeered all municipal transport, occupied public 
buildings and, in the Peking manner, thronged the 
city’s squares, streets and alleys, attacking all man- 
ner of real or imaginary opponents and calling for 
bigger and better rebellion. The turmoil they pro- 
duced made life difficult enough for the city’s popu- 
lation, but worse was still to come. 


The Workers’ Revolt 


The really serious challenge in Shanghai came in 
December and January, when the city’s industrial, 
harbor and railway workers, mainly under the lead- 
ership of locally-organized “Workers’ Red Militia 
Detachments” and with the support of returned 
labor conscripts from faraway construction sites, 
responded in their own way to the incessant calls to 


2NCNA, May 16, 1967. 
3 Wen Hui Pao (Shanghai), Feb. 4, 1967. 
4 Shanghai Radio, March 7, 1967. 


rebel. In contrast to the wishes of the organizers of 
the Cultural Revolution, this workers’ rebellion was 
directed, not against counterrevolutionary revision- 
ism or other anti-Maoist heresies, but against the 
harsh living and working conditions of the work- 
ers’ own everyday existence. Their acts of defiance 
took many different forms and were geared to a 
variety of specific issues, but they had one common 
characteristic: namely, that they were all inspired 
first and foremost—and in most cases exclusively 
—by eminently practical social and economic 
grievances. 


There can be little doubt that the seemingly un- 
limited license which the Red Guard students en- 
joyed, and the airs they gave themselves as Mao’s 
little commissars, aroused deep resentment and envy 
among the rest of the population and played a con- 
siderable part in encouraging the industrial workers 
to advance their own demands for economic better- 
ment. The workers’ claims, it is true, were almost 
invariably wrapped in appropriate Maoist phrases, 
but in substance they amounted to imperative and 
increasingly menacing demands for an immediate 
reduction in working hours, improved wage scales, 
subsidiary wage and welfare payments, housing 
schemes, and total abolition of the “unreasonable” 
and onerous conditions under which various special 
categories of workers, notably Shanghai’s multitude 
of temporary and contract workers, were employed. 


By mid-December of 1966, the city authorities 
had apparently lost control of the situation. 
Swamped on all sides by denunciations and calls 
for rebellion, they were, it seems, incapable of hold- 
ing out any longer against the mounting working- 
class pressures for social reform. Verbally or in 
writing, they gave some groups of workers hasty 
promises of redress, while they provided others with 
railway passes and considerable sums of cash for 
the express purpose of going to Peking “to complain 
about conditions.” But while some of the workers’ 
demands were thus met, a great many others were 
not, or not quickly enough. By now bitterly resent- 
ful and aroused, the workers of Shanghai were in no 
mood to make do with less than they had been 
demanding. They sought to enforce their demands 
by means of protest strikes which gathered momen- 
tum so quickly that by the turn of the year they 
threatened to assume the proportions of a general 
strike. 

Strike action apparently began in the port of 
Shanghai shortly before Christmas 1966. Accord- 
ing to one official account, this “extremely serious 
harbor strike” was the sequel to protests against 
“unreasonable” working conditions which induced 
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“large numbers of workers to leave their production 
posts.” ° Shortly afterwards, work on the railways 
came to a halt. The two main lines linking Shanghai 
with Nanking and Hangchow were completely para- 
lyzed as all traffic stopped moving from the Shang- 
hai terminal and strikers brought scores of pas- 
senger and freight trains to a halt at interim points 
on both lines.° Strikes also played havoc with 
Shanghai’s inland and waterway transport, on which 
the city depends for its coal, iron, industrial raw 
materials, and certain agricultural products.’ The 
snowballing effects of the total paralysis of transport 
and communications facilities were in themselves 
enough to threaten the survival of so populous an 
industrial city and port as Shanghai. Electricity and 
even water supplies were interrupted,* while many 
of the most important factories as well as numerous 
smaller industrial and commercial enterprises had 
to shut down either because they, too, were strike- 
bound or because they had run out of materials or 
fuel and power. 

Three additional factors aggravated the situation 
even further. First, the city treasury, banks and 
enterprises were running out of funds. The subsid- 
iary wage and welfare benefits which had been 
hastily paid out to appease the workers, the large 
sums of money advanced to workers and Red Guard 
students travelling to other places, and the probably 
even larger sums spent on the paraphernalia of 
propaganda and the reception of visitors from out- 
side the city had imposed a severe drain on local 
financial resources,” further compounded by a gen- 
eral run on the banks. 

Secondly, the surrounding rural areas which nor- 
mally supply Shanghai with vegetables and other 
agricultural products were just then less and less 
able, or willing, to do so. Large numbers of peasants 
had deserted their fields and trekked into the city 
to “make rebellion” or to complain about their own 
living conditions, and those who remained behind 
began distributing among themselves produce that 
should have been sent to urban markets. Moreover, 
the constant rectification campaigns and Red Guard 
rampages served to hamper and disrupt production 
in the countryside as well as in the cities.'° 

Thirdly, Shanghai’s normal population of some 
ten million had been greatly swelled by the influx of 


* Shanghai Radio, Jan. 10, 1967; Peking Radio, Jan. 16, 
1967. 

6 NCNA, Feb. 9, 1967. 

7 Shanghai Radio, Jan. 13, 1967. 

* NCNA, Jan. 16, 1967. 

9 NCNA, Jan. 19, 1967. 

10 Shanghai Radio, Jan. 14, 1967. 
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over a million Red Guards from other areas, of 
large numbers of peasants from the rural outskirts, 
and of even larger numbers of former Shanghai citi- 
zens who had seized upon the Cultural Revolution 
as an excuse to return from Sinkiang and other re- 
mote areas where they had previously been sent to 
work on construction sites or in agriculture. Hous- 
ing and feeding all these newcomers had caused 
serious shortages even before the outbreak of the 
December-January strikes, and as a direct or indi- 
rect result of the work stoppages, these shortages 
now became critical. Angry and anxious citizens 
besieged shops and markets in search of scarce sup- 
plies, and there was a run of panic-buying from 
black marketeers, often with the aid of funds forci- 
bly expropriated from banks. 


The “January Revolution” 


Such, then, were the chaotic conditions which 
produced “the great storm of Shanghai’s January 
revolution.” The eleven “revolutionary rebel orga- 
nizations” which joined forces early in January, 
under the leadership of the Shanghai Workers’ 
Revolutionary Rebel Headquarters, to take charge 
of the city’s affairs did so in a situation in which 
public order was in shambles, all chains of command 
had broken down, and the Municipal CCP Com- 
mittee and top local administrators had to all 
intents and purposes ceased to exercise any sort of 
authority. Far from winning a glorious victory over 
“bourgeois” or any other kind of power-holders, the 
revolutionary rebels stepped in to fill a vacuum. 
Their “revolution”—at least in its initial stage— 
had no direct connection with the power struggle 
between Mao and his factional adversaries. It was 
in fact an emergency operation—the desperate, last- 
minute bid of a very small but determined minority 
to restore order and discipline in a city threatened 
by economic paralysis. 


The rebel groups began by seizing control of the 
principal local communications media, taking over 
the newspaper Wen Hui Pao on January 4, the 
local party organ Chieh-fang Jih-pao on January 6 
(after bloody struggles), and the Shanghai radio 
and television stations on January 17. Their first 
act after the seizure of Wen Hui Pao was the publi- 
cation on January 5 of a “Message to the People of 
Shanghai,” followed three days later by an initial 
“Urgent Notice” appealing for the restoration of 
order. Both initiatives were immediately acclaimed 
by the CCP Central Committee as models to be 
followed throughout China. 


An illustration of the sort of thing the revolution- 
ary rebels had to contend with was provided by 
Radio Shanghai, then not yet taken over, on the 
very day the rebels’ message to the local population 
was published. Radio Shanghai reported: 


At a rally in People’s Square, hundreds of thousands of 
temporary and contract workers today pledged them- 
selves to smash the unreasonable system under which 
they are employed, and to set up a new labor system 
in line with Mao Tse-tung’s thinking. The system of hir- 
ing temporary and outside workers is a remnant of the 
labor system of capitalism. For the past seventeen years 
a handful in authority within the party has been cling- 
ing to this system. ... At the rally many representatives 
of the temporary and contract workers indignantly pro- 
tested against the crimes resulting from this unrea- 
sonable labor system. 


But the authors of the “Message to the People of 
Shanghai” and of the subsequent “Urgent Notice” 
had quite different ends in view. Their principal 
target of attack was “economism,” and their first 
priority, as both pronouncements made plain, was 
the restoration of the city’s disrupted transport and 
public utility services and the resumption of factory 
production. In practice this meant an all-out at- 
tempt at strike-breaking. Thus, in launching their 
bid for control of Shanghai, the “revolutionary 
rebels” were struggling in the first instance not 
against the so-called “handful in power in the 
party committee taking the capitalist road,” but 
against their striking fellow-workers and, in par- 
ticular, against the strike organizers in the Workers’ 
Red Militia Detachments. 

Their task was complicated by the fact that they 
could not afford to say plainly what they were doing 
and aiming at. So they fell back on the device, soon 
imitated elsewhere in China, of blaming the “hand- 
ful” for everything that had gone wrong or might go 
wrong in the future. The handful, it was charged, 
had first attempted to suppress the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Then they had incited workers and students 
to fight one another. Next they had encouraged 
workers to be carried away by “the black wind of 
economism,” to make “wholly unreasonable” wage 
and welfare demands, and finally “to leave their 
production posts” in order to sabotage production, 
paralyze the transportation and communications 
system, and cut off the supply of water and elec- 
tricity." The handful were afterwards held equally 
responsible for all other troubles—for the shortage 
of food and consumer goods, the many acts of rob- 
bery and violence, the forcible occupation of public 


11 Wen Hui Pao, Jan. 5, 1967. 


buildings, the numerous assaults on the public secu- 
rity services, the misdeeds of speculators and black 
marketeers, and the subsequent turn of the “evil 
wind of economism” to the rural areas. 


Meaning of the Revolt 


Some outside observers of the China scene ac- 
cepted these official explanations more or less at 
face value. They argued that Mao’s enemies were 
deliberately attempting to produce maximum dis- 
order so as to defeat him and stop the Cultural Rev- 
olution. These arguments would perhaps be more 
convincing if the evils attributed to the “bourgeois 
power-holders” had not continued after their over- 
throw. It cannot, of course, be excluded that some 
of Mao’s most determined opponents may have re- 
lied, or may still be relying, on the spread of chaos 
as a means of bringing him to his senses or of de- 
feating and ousting him. But it is difficult to believe 
that they had the power and the contacts to act in 
concert so as to produce chaos on the scale that it 
actually reached, not just in Shanghai but in other 
parts of China as well. Whether they hoped to ex- 
ploit it or not, all the evidence suggests that “the 
evil wind of counterrevolutionary economism” was 
a truly spontaneous mass movement by workers, and 
later also by peasants, for more tolerable living and 
working conditions. In December and January, in 
the words of a Shanghai newspaper, the movement 
“swept over the whole city and quickly spread to 
the rural areas with temporary crushing success.” 

Although these developments were certainly not 
—and perhaps could not have been—anticipated, 
there was in itself nothing improbable about the 
sudden eruption of a quasi-syndicalist movement 
of this kind. If such eruptions are extremely rare 
in Communist-ruled states, this is solely because 
their party regimes have as a rule maintained effec- 
tive totalitarian control. In China, it was precisely 
the assault on established party authorities, launched 
in the name of the Cultural Revolution, which led in 
Shanghai and elsewhere to the breakdown of the 
system of party rule and thereby opened the flood- 
gates to unforeseen and undesired spontaneous 
popular movements. It is revealing that the 
Maoists chose the term “economism” to denounce 
this powerful “adverse current.” Ever since Lenin’s 
early polemics against the heresy of ““economism” in 
Russian Social Democracy, the term has been used 
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in Communist parlance to describe those trade- 
unionist movements which spring spontaneously 
from the working class in response to its living and 
working conditions, and which exhaust themselves 
in struggles for immediate social and economic im- 
provements instead of advancing the cause of revo- 
lution. Certainly, all that was said in China during 
1967 about and against “economism” ** sounded 
like typically Maoist elaborations of Lenin’s dictum 
(in What is to be Done?) that “a trade-union policy 
of the working class is simply a bourgeois policy 
for the working class.” 


The Hydra of “Economism” 


Shanghai’s “January revolution” marked the 
first attempt by pro-Maoist forces in China to put 
an end to such “bourgeois” trade-unionist workers’ 
movements and to the “guild mentality” which in- 
spired them.’* This was undoubtedly the principal 
significance of the Shanghai events in the eyes of 
Mao, who saw his Cultural Revolution threatening 
to founder on the unforeseen rock of ““economism.” 
As Jen-min Jih-pao admitted at the time, economism 
had become the key problem of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, not only for Shanghai but for the entire 
nation.” 

The leaders of the January revolution in Shanghai 
found themselves facing an uphill task. It was one 
thing to denounce strikes and other symptoms of 
economism, but quite another to end them effec- 
tively. On January 10, five days after the rebel 
take-over, Wen Hui Pao published a fresh warning 
against “the resurgence of the tidal wave of econ- 
omism.” On the same day members of a “revolu- 
tionary rebel group” in Shanghai harbor pledged 
themselves to replace striking workers and to persist 
in work “even if there is only one single person 
left.” *° Students and People’s Liberation Army 
soldiers helped out as strikebreakers,'” but even so 
it was not until January 23 that Shanghai Radio was 
able to report that most ships in the harbor had once 
more begun to move, and that the amount of cargo 
unloaded per day was “almost the same as during 
normal operations.” The railway strike was brought 


13 See “The Economism of China’s Khrushchev,” Jen-min 
Jih-pao (Peking), Sept. 14, 1967; and “Leader of the Work- 
ers’ Movement or No. 1 Scab?,” ibid., Oct. 7, 1967. 

14 Wen Hui Pao, March 11, 1967. 

15 Jen-min Jih-pao, Jan. 9, 1967. 

16 Shanghai Radio, Jan. 10, 1967. 
oe Peking Radio, Jan. 16, 1967; Shanghai Radio, July 28, 
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to an end towards the middle of January, again 
largely thanks to the intervention of students and 
PLA units acting as strikebreakers.** Tugboats and 
barges on Shanghai’s inland waterways were re- 
ported to have resumed sailing on January 10, al- 
though Shanghai Radio acknowledged three days 
later that half the boats were still lying idle. In 
most factories, too, work was resumed in the second 
half of January. The city’s unparalleled strike wave 
was thus eventually broken, but “economism” 
proved to be a kind of hydra which grew new heads 
as soon as one was cut off. 

From the middle of January onwards, the revolu- 
tionary rebels in Shanghai displayed increasing 
concern aboui the harmful effects of economism on 
the rural communes on the city’s outskirts. In the 
name of “practicing extensive democracy,” com- 
mune members had acted in various ways to secure 
a better deal for themselves. They had increased 
their own shares in the annual year-end distribution 
of commune produce at the expense of the city mar- 
kets. They had distributed production capital and 
reserves and had then requested bank loans, threat- 
ening to “rebel” in the event of refusal. Many had 
left the communes altogether and gone into the 
city, causing a decrease in agricultural output and a 
simultaneous increase in urban demand for farm 
products. They demanded that their income and 
living conditions be raised to the same levels as 
those of urban workers and frequently took the 
initiative in fights with workers, students and com- 
peting rebel groups.’® With the approach of the 
spring farming season, the situation became even 
more urgent. In the end, it could be retrieved—as 
in the city itself{—only with the help of the PLA, 
which from mid-February onward was put in com- 


mand of spring ploughing and other agricultural 
work. 


Changing of the Guard 


The actual seizure of power in the January revo- 
lution came only in February, when the Maoist 
rebels formally deprived the old municipal officials 
of their authority. They did this following the 
solemn proclamation, on February 5, of the Shang- 
hai People’s Commune under a Provisional Com- 
mittee headed by two committed Maoists. One of 


18 Wen Hui Pao, Feb. 4, 1967; Shanghai Radio, Feb. 21, 
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19 Shanghai Radio, Jan. 14, 1967; Wen Hui Pao and Chieh- 
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these was Chang Chun-chiao, a former secretary of 
the Shanghai Municipal CCP Committee, who had 
sided with Mao since 1965 and had subsequently 
become a Deputy Leader of the Cultural Revolution 
Group under the CCP Central Committee. His sec- 
ond in command was Yao Wen-yuan, the young in- 
tellectual whom Mao had picked in the autumn of 
1965 to fire the opening shot in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion.” Yao, too, had subsequently been elevated to 
the Central Committee’s Cultural Revolution 
Group. 

Local editorials celebrated the birth of the 
Shanghai People’s Commune as “an event of un- 
paralleled historical significance” and a product of 
“the creative application of Mao _ Tse-tung’s 
thought.” ** But Mao himself seems to have had 
some reservations regarding the action of his Shang- 
hai supporters. The central press studiously ig- 
nored the creation of the Commune, and the new 
Shanghai leadership, on instructions from the Cen- 
tral Committee, was obliged to content itself 
with the rather more modest and formally less 
independent status of a Municipal Revolutionary 
Committee. 

With the establishment of this Committee on 
February 23, the Maoist power seizure in Shanghai 
was, on the face of it, complete. But while the 
“rebel” leaders succeeded in occupying the empty 
chairs of the former powerholders with comparative 
ease, they found it rather more difficult to establish 
effective authority over a local populace whose 
views on the objectives of rebellion more often than 
not clashed with their own. The old troubles either 
persisted or reappeared after an interval, and new 
problems came to the fore. Among the latter was 
the increasingly serious problem of unemployment. 


The Unemployed 


Many of the unemployed were people who had 
poured into Shanghai from outside since the early 
autumn of 1966. They included large numbers of 
Shanghai natives who had been assigned several 
years earlier to agricultural work in difficult moun- 


20 This was Yao’s article attacking Wu Han, published in 
Shanghai in November 1965. According to Hung Ch’i (No. 9, 
1967), Yao wrote the article on Mao’s personal initiative and 
under the direct supervision of Mao’s wife, Chiang Ching. Yao 
was also the author of the subsequent attack on the “Three 
Family Village,” published in Shanghai in May 1966, which 
was the final curtain-raiser for the public ouster of Peking First 
Party Secretary P’eng Chen. 
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tainous regions or to frontier construction projects. 
Unlike the Red Guards from Peking and other cities, 
these Shanghai “expatriates’—both workers and 
students—refused to move out again. Especially 
those with families in the city responded neither to 
public appeals to return to their assignments nor to 
charges that they were acting on the instigation of 
the counterrevolutionary handful in “unreason- 
ably” demanding the right to stay in Shanghai and 
resume their former jobs there. The returned exiles 
formed their own “rebel” organizations and con- 
tinued to defy the new Maoist authorities. On Feb- 
ruary 24, when the short-lived People’s Commune 
changed its name at Peking’s bidding to Shanghai 
Revolutionary Municipal Committee, one expatriate 
rebel group which had set up headquarters in the 
Shanghai Mansions staged an assault on the Revo- 
lutionary Committee’s economic department, ofh- 
cially known as “The Grasp Revolution and Stimu- 
late Production Work Team.” According to a 
detailed report subsequently broadcast by Shanghai 
Radio, members of this rebel group 


. detained and assaulted 28 members of “The Grasp 
Revolution and Stimulate Production Work Team” of 
the Municipal Revolutionary Committee. After this in- 
cident they continued to deploy large numbers around 
the Shanghai Mansions day and night, beating up public 
security personnel, stirring up fights, and calling in 
large numbers of their counterparts from Kiangsu, An- 
hwei and other provinces to undermine the task of 
grasping revolution and stimulating production. . . 
They have openly attacked and resisted the pres, 
Notice, slandering it as harmful to the workers, and 
have denied the great achievements of the past 17 years 
by saying that the living conditions of the workers are 
now as poor as they were under the Kuomintang be- 
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fore liberation. . . .22 


Even more remarkable than the frankness of this 
account was the lame and patently helpless appeal 
with which it ended: 


We warn you. You have gone too far. If you don’t stop 
at the verge of the precipice, you will be sorry in the 
end. 


No further grave incidents of this kind were 
reported, but neither, it seems, did the returned 
expatriates go back to their outside assignments. 
Appeals to them to do so were repeated month after 
month right into the summer.” 

There were serious troubles, too, with legitimate 
Shanghai residents who had apparently been thrown 


22 Shanghai Radio, Feb. 28, 1967. 
23 Wen Hui Pao, June 21, 1967; Chieh-fang Jih-pao, July 12, 
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out of work as a consequence of reduced economic 
activity. Soon after the proclamation of the Peo- 
ple’s Commune, Wen Hui Pao, in an article com- 
plaining of frequent attacks on low-level party 
cadres in the city’s alleys and backstreets, accused 
some people of struggling against the cadres for 
purely selfish and unreasonable economic goals such 
as a demand for the immediate provision of jobs— 
conduct which the paper denounced as a manifesta- 
tion of counterrevolutionary economism.”* The un- 
employed workers, too, had set up their own “rebel 
headquarters” in the city, and on February 20 it 
organized a rally at which it was resolved that 
laid-off workers should remain at their former places 
of employment in order to help in the Cultural Revo- 
lution and assure the overfulfillment of output quo- 
tas. A “special notice” issued a week later by the 
Municipal Revolutionary Committee, however, an- 
nulled this resolution as incompatible with the 
maintenance of work discipline, ordered the un- 
wanted workers to evacuate their former units “im- 
mediately, unconditionally and completely,” and 
admonished them to rid their minds of “egotistic 
ideas” and “practice self-restraint.” *° Subsequent 
reports failed to indicate to what extent these exhor- 
tations were heeded. 


Obstacles to Pacification 


But the hardest task facing the new ruling com- 
mittee remained the restoration of general public 
order and the reestablishment of a viable adminis- 
tration. One complicating factor was the confusing 
proliferation of warring and defiantly insubordinate 
rebel organizations; another and even more serious 
obstacle was the difficulty of finding cadres with 
administrative experience, organizing ability, and 
political reliability to restaff the purge-ridden local 
party and government apparatus. These were nation- 
wide problems, but the size and economic impor- 
tance of Shanghai rendered them particularly acute 
and complex in the big port city. 

For some months following the Maoist takeover, 
hardly a day passed in Shanghai without a press 
editorial, a radio appeal, or an “Urgent Notice” 
dealing with one or both of these problems. There 
were repeated calls for a “great alliance”—i.e., 
of competing rebel organizations—but they failed 
to overcome what the new administration denounced 
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as “small group mentality,” “mountain stronghold 
mentality,” “‘factionalism,” “sectarianism,” “‘ex- 
treme democracy,” “anarchism,” and “unprincipled 
civil wars.” The plain fact behind these charges 
was that the leaders of the multitude of Red Guard 
and rebel groups were loath to surrender the power 
and glory they had snatched from the Cultural Revo- 
lution. They were, as Wen Hui Pao put it, “unenthu- 
siastic about the alliance for fear of becoming com- 
manders without troops,” and “some comrades 
seize every chance to assert independence. . 
They are ready to achieve a great alliance only if 
their particular group forms the center and they 
themselves become the number one or two.” *° 

Efforts to unite the Maoist rebels were also com- 
plicated by the genuine difficulty of distinguishing 
between authentic Maoists and those who merely 
mouthed Maoist phrases out of fear or as deliberate 
camouflage. But probably the greatest obstacle to 
cooperation was the deep gulf which continued to 
separate all those who had taken an active part in 
the great strike wave and other forms of social pro- 
test, on the one hand, and their Maoist opponents 
who had defeated them with the aid of strikebreak- 
ers from the universities and the army, on the 
other. The persistence of this problem was under- 
lined by a Wen Hui Pao editorial of May 3, 1967, 
which deplored the occurrence of new outbreaks of 
violence between workers and Maoists: 


It is wrong for some comrades to regard all workers as 
conservatives and to fight “civil wars”? against them. We 
must be aware that, except for a few diehards, most of 
the workers misled by the conservative groups are our 
class brothers. It is therefore detrimental to the great 
revolutionary alliance once again to concentrate our 
strength on fighting “civil wars” against the conserva- 
tives. 


Notable among the “conservatives” were the 
Workers’ Red Militia Detachments which appear to 
have been the chief organizers of the December- 
January strikes, and which remained unrepentant 
opponents of the Maoist “revolutionary rebels” after 
the latter’s take-over. Despite published claims that 
people who had been duped into joining the Work- 
ers’ Detachments were beginning to realize their 
mistakes and to shift their allegiance to the new 
Maoist regime, the press also kept on repeating that 
the revolutionary leftists must go on trying to win 
over the masses within the Detachments and other 
“conservative” organizations. Then, in May, Shang- 
hai information media publicized “investigation ma- 
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terial” purporting to show that the Workers’ Red 
Militia Detachments had been merely a tool of the 
capitalist-leaning “handful in authority,” who had 
allegedly used them “to cut off water and power 
supply and hold up transportation.” ** Editorials 
once again pleaded that a distinction must be made 
between the ringleaders and the hoodwinked mem- 
bers of the Workers’ Detachments. 

If a “great alliance” uniting the host of compet- 
ing revolutionary organizations thus failed to mate- 
rialize, Maoist hopes for a “three-way alliance” 
joining Maoist rebel groups, the PLA, and former 
party cadres of demonstrated revolutionary charac- 
ter proved even more difficult to achieve. The whole- 
sale denunciation, humiliation and, frequently, 
physical maltreatment of practically all party and 
local government cadres at the height of the Red 
Guard rampages had clearly been too traumatic an 
experience for the antagonisms and fears thus 
generated to be dispelled by mere appeals for recon- 
ciliation. Yet, for the new ruling Municipal Com- 
mittee, reconciliation between the cadres and their 
assailants had become an objective second in im- 
portance only to the eradication of economism. 
The great majority of former cadres now had to be 
rehabilitated and reinstated not only because the 
latest directives from Peking said so, but because 
the new Shanghai Committee found it impossible to 
reestablish any kind of order and authority without 
their active support. The Maoist rebels were des- 
perately short of politically experienced and cap- 
able organizers and administrators. Without such 
people, they admitted candidly, public security 
could not be safeguarded and the “power-seizures” 
they had carried out in various local organs could 
not last.”* 

But the obstacles to genuine reconciliation and 
the dilemmas arising from its very pursuit seemed 
almost insuperable. True, many of the ordinary, 
low-level cadres were eventually reinstated after 
having to go through an appropriate ritual of con- 
fessions and repudiations of error, but in view of 
the purely ceremonial and often farcical make- 
believe involved in such confessions and reinstate- 
ments, and the profound disillusionment and cyni- 
cism to which they gave rise,”’ it is probable that 
few, if any, of those reinstated were genuine con- 
verts. In the case of former leading cadres, who 
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were the most urgently needed but who had also 
suffered most under denunciations and persecutions, 
reconciliation—real or pretended—was much more 
difficult to achieve. With a very few triumphantly 
publicized exceptions, most of them failed to heed 
the incessant appeals to step forward and once 
again resume leadership. They were probably 
either too resentful or understandably afraid of 
fresh outbursts of hostility and of being again 
stigmatized as anti-Maoists. Such resentment and 
fears were reinforced by the defiant refusal of many 
Red Guard and rebel groups to have any truck with 
the old leading cadres. 


Exercises in Futility 


The situation was rendered no less difficult by the 
fact that the new Revolutionary Committee, in its 
anxiety to avoid offending against any and all as- 
pects of shifting Maoist policy, often seemed to be 
moving in opposite directions at the same time. 
Thus, on the one hand, it admonished the patently 
reluctant rebels and Red Guards to accept the reha- 
bilitation of former leading cadres (excepting only 
the very small counterrevolutionary handful); on 
the other, it enjoined them to combine the estab- 
lishment of “three-way alliances” in all basic units 
with continuing purges of remaining hidden agents 
of the “Khrushchev of China.” *° Similarly, former 
leading cadres were urged to stop feeling aggrieved 
and to hurry forward to resume official tasks, but 
at the same time they were told that they would first 
have to make public confessions of their errors, and 
that they would not be permitted to plead that they 
had no errors to confess, much less to blame their 
persecutors in the Red Guards and rebel groups for 
the harsh treatment they had undergone. Neverthe- 
less, they were told that they were urgently needed 
and would be warmly welcomed if they repented, no 
matter how late they joined the revolutionary 
rebels.** 

As these somewhat ambivalent appeals had pre- 
dictably little effect toward producing a reconcilia- 
tion, the Shanghai Revolutionary Committee eagerly 
seized upon new directives from Peking ordering a 
concerted effort to focus all anger and discontent 
on a single target: the “Khrushchev of China” 
(Chairman of the Republic Liu Shao-ch’i) and his 
handful of agents in the country at large. Apart 
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from its avowed central purpose, this campaign also 
seems to have been designed to help toward ending 
the continuing “unprincipled civil wars” and rees- 
tablishing a modicum of unity by means of joint 
attacks on a common enemy. In Shanghai the cam- 
paign assumed vast proportions. From the begin- 
ning of April onwards, the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee staged one mammoth demonstration after 
another and countless televised “struggle and repu- 
diation meetings” against the alleged top local 
agents of China’s Khrushchev.*” The whole frantic 
campaign, however, seems to have contributed little 
or nothing to a solution of the problems besetting 
the Revolutionary Committee. By the early sum- 
mer of 1967, in fact, there were indications that the 
Committee’s hold on the city, instead of strengthen- 
ing, had grown weaker. 

One such indication was a widely publicized reso- 
lution, entitled “The Fight to Strengthen Proletarian 
Dictatorship,” which the Committee adopted at the 
beginning of June.** The resolution revealed the 
persistence or reemergence of all the main prob- 
lems which the January revolution was supposed to 
have solved, providing a vivid insight into the al- 
most pathetic helplessness of the new leadership. 
The proletarian revolutionaries, it said, must detect, 
expose, repudiate and resolutely check all “evil 
winds” in the urban and rural areas—the evil winds 
of economism and of “going it alone,” of specula- 
tion and market-rigging, stealing and looting, sabo- 
tage of state property, demands for the retrial of 
convicted counterrevolutionaries and “rightists,” 
the sowing of discord between civilians and the 
military, attacks on institutions of the proletarian 
dictatorship and advocacy of bourgeois liberalism. 
Economistic “guild organizations’—meaning the 
trade unions—should be disbanded, and those al- 
ready disbanded should be forbidden to set them- 
selves up again. Proletarian revolutionaries must 
resolutely struggle against those who leave their 


82 Liu’s “top agents” in Shanghai were not yet explicitly 
named at this time, but they have since been officially identi- 
fied (in an NCNA report of Oct. 7, 1967) as Chen Pei-hsien, 
former first secretary of the Municipal CCP Committee and a 
secretary of the party’s East China Bureau; and the former 
Mayor of Shanghai, Tsao Ti-Chiu. Chen had already disap- 
peared from view early in 1966, when he either was quietly 
ousted or prudently went into retreat. He remained an “un- 
person” until May 1967, when he was unofficially reported by 
the Japanese Kyodo News Agency (May 9, 1967) to have been 
the chief target of a Shanghai television struggle meeting. 
After Chen’s disappearance, his functions were apparently 
taken over by Mayor Tsao Ti-chiu, but Tsao himself became 
the target of Red Guard attacks in the autumn of 1966 and 
also disappeared from office. 


33 Shanghai Radio, June 3, 1967. 
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production posts without permission, who loiter 
their time away, refuse to fulfill production plans, 
or disrupt labor discipline. The resolution even 
intimated that there were some who took the evil 
viewpoint that the greater the chaos, confusion and 
disorder in Shanghai, the better. 

Despite the wide publicity given to this resolution, 
it seems to have accomplished little. Directives and 
injunctions of a similar nature multiplied and be- 
came more urgent and outspoken. During July, 
press editorials and speakers at public meetings re- 
peatedly warned against alleged plotting by “class 
enemies’ to produce a second “massive upheaval” 
and “massive chaos” in Shanghai. These enemies 
were said to be trying once again to drive a 
wedge between workers and students and to deceive 
the masses with pseudorevolutionary slogans of 
economism: 


In the great January revolution, Shanghai’s proletarian 
revolutionaries formed a strong union and issued an 
emergency appeal of great historical significance for 
dealing a telling blow at counterrevolutionary econo- 
mism. However, its influence, which is quite extensive and 
penetrating, has not been completely eliminated. Re- 
cently it has managed to make a comeback. A handful of 
class enemies instigated a certain number of persons to 
demand an arbitrary change in the labor system, higher 
wages, and better welfare; they even put pressure on the 
new revolutionary order by threatening to slow down 
work or refuse work assignments.34 


Much the same thing was repeated in many other 
editorials and speeches during this period,** but 
despite the warnings and appeals, conflicts sharp- 
ened throughout the summer. 

Neither then nor during the initial great wave 
of “economism” were such conflicts confined to 
Shanghai. Similar developments took place in 
practically every other major Chinese city as well 
as in the rural areas adjacent to them. During the 
summer of 1967, large-scale strikes and other forms 
of “economism”-inspired protest once again accom- 
panied increasingly serious clashes and power- 
struggles between rival party and army factions and 
competing “rebel groups,” not only in Shanghai but 
also in Wuhan, Canton, Foochow, Nanchang, Cheng- 
chow, Chengtu, Kirin, and other important centers. 

By the end of August, the situation had deterio- 
rated to such a degree that Mao apparently decided 
—or was either induced or compelled to decide— 
that it was imperative to lower the temperature of 


84 Wen Hui Pao, July 13, 1967. 
85 Shanghai Radio, July 6, 1967; Chieh-fang Jih-pao, July 7, 
1967; Wen Hui Pao, July 5, 16, and 30, 1967. 


the Cultural Revolution. This he attempted to do 
by a combination of new official guidelines and per- 
sonal appeals for reconciliation. He tried both tacks 
in Shanghai during a personal inspection tour in 
September to parts of East, North and Central-South 
China. Immediately after his visit, Chieh-fang Jih- 
pao (Sept. 26, 1967) conceded that the trial of 
strength between Mao’s supporters and opponents 
had continued uninterruptedly in Shanghai ever 
since the allegedly victorious January revolution. 
“Especially during the past two or three months,” 
the paper added, “the struggle has been more acute 
than ever before, and on a nationwide scale.” 


Mao’s Retreat—Tactical or Real? 


' When Mao originally launched the Cultural Rev- 
olution in late 1965, it was probably his intention 
to isolate and defeat his powerful foes in the party, 
army and state hierarchy by inciting the people, 
especially the young, to exercise their own initiative 
in a gigantic movement to unseat the entrenched 
anti-Maoist authorities. Mao must have realized that 
a purge by “mass struggle” would be more hazard- 
ous than a purge conducted by a rigidly controlled 
secret police, and in this sense the Cultural Revolu- 
tion may have been a calculated risk. It seems un- 
likely, however, that Mao fully foresaw what the 
Shanghai experience has since demonstrated with 
particular clarity: i.e., that prolonged incitement 
to mass rebellion was bound sooner or later to 
unleash wholly undesired forms of spontaneous 
revolt in pursuit of the very “economist” goals 
which Mao had hoped to eradicate forever, Nor is 
the Chinese leader likely to have foreseen the depth 
of hatred which these mass struggles left in their 
wake and which divided not only the party stal- 


warts but the entire population into bitterly hostile 
camps hovering on the brink of full-scale civil war. 
It was evidently to counter this increasingly acute 
danger that Mao—either willingly or unwillingly— 
embarked on his September tour and proclaimed a 
new political line which represented (in Communist 
terms) a sharp turn away from the “left” toward a 
“center” position. Henceforth, the counterrevolu- 
tionary enemy was no longer to be found exclusively 
on the “right,” but in equal measure on the “ultra- 
left.” And instead of his former constant emphasis 
on the (originally Stalinist) thesis of an ever-sharp- 
ening class struggle during the period of socialist 
construction, Mao used his September visit to 
Shanghai to disparage conflict and to stress the 
need for unity and all-round cooperation. On Sep- 
tember 15, Wen Hui Pao quoted him as having 
said that unless the young fully unite and cooperate 
with the experienced old party cadres, “our cause 
will come to a stop.” He also issued a new dictum, 
since described as “Chairman Mao’s latest instruc- 
tion” which “everyone must learn to understand”: 


There is no basic conflict of interest in the ranks of the 
working class. Under the proletarian dictatorship, there 
is no reason whatsoever for the ranks of the workers’ 
party to be split into two big factions bitterly opposed 
to each other.°6 


It remains to be seen whether this new “instruc- 
tion” represents merely a temporary tactical retreat 
on Mao’s part, or whether it may conceivably signify 
that he was reluctantly persuaded or compelled to 
lend his personal authority to a genuine attempt at 
reestablishing order and cohesion by letting the 
Cultural Revolution quietly fade away. 


36 Wen Hui Pao, Sept. 20, 1967. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Private Production 


in Soviet Agriculture 


By Karl-Kugen Wadekin 


rivate agricultural production is in every way 
alien to the Soviet system: economically—because 
it is not amenable to direct planning and involves 
unsocialized labor; socio-economically—because for 
a large part of the population it constitutes a basic 
livelihood that the state or collective system does not 
adequately provide, and because such unregulated 
earning power reduces the effect of state policy on 
incomes; politically and ideologically—because it 
involves private ownership of cattle as well as of 
small farm implements and buildings, thus contra- 
dicting the Marxist-Leninist position on socializa- 
tion of the means of production. To be sure, the 
land is not privately owned and remains state prop- 
erty, its use being subject to sundry regulations. 
Nevertheless, from the standpoint of practical eco- 
nomics, the institution of individual plots bears a 


Mr. Wadekin is the co-editor of the monthly, Osteu- 
ropa, (Stuttgart), and is a contributor to Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung. His latest book is Privatproduzen- 
ten in Der Sowjetunion (Cologne, Bundesinstitut 


fiir Ostwissenschaftliche und Internationale Studien, 
1967). : 
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marked resemblance to private ownership of the 
means of production. 

Soviet policy toward the private agricultural sec- 
tor is especially indicative of the country’s internal 
economic situation, since it clearly shows to what 
extent the Kremlin is prepared, at any given time, 
to let economic necessities take precedence over 
ideological misgivings. 

In the USSR, private farming is more than just 
an adjunct of the collective system, which permits 
kolkhoz members to tend their own small plots of 
land and keep a little livestock within limits laid 
down in the kolkhoz statutes. Sovkhoz (state farm) 
workers and non-farm manual and office workers 
located in rural areas, small towns, or on the fringes 
of cities also tend private plots and raise livestock 
for supplemental income. Since the non-farm popu- 
lation living in the countryside has notably in- 
creased within the last decade—from 27-28 million 
(1955) to 37-38 million (1965)'—and_ because 


1 These figures were checked by the author in Osteuropa- 
Wirtschaft, No. 1, 1967, p. 46. 


millions of kolkhoz farmers were converted into 
sovkhoz workers, private enterprise outside the col- 
lectives has become much more significant, while 
kolkhoz plots have decreased in size and number. 
At least one-third of private farming (accounting 
for 8-10 percent of total Soviet farm production, 
including fruit-growing) is done by non-farm work- 
ers; and at most two-thirds by kolkhoz members 
(15-20 percent of total production) .2 


Most often the significance of private enterprise 
in agriculture is measured by the amount of land 
involved. But this is misleading because field crops 
play a minor role, while livestock accounts for 
approximately three-fourths of all private agricul- 
tural production. Fodder is therefore the main 
problem of private farming. Only a small amount 
of it, apart from potatoes, is grown on private plots; 
grain, hay, straw, green fodder, and silage come 
from the socialized sector, partly as wages in kind. 
Aside from that, private producers have the right 
to graze their livestock on unused or little-used 
state and kolkhoz land. 


deologically, the position of the Soviet authori- 
ties is clear and has never varied much. Private 
production is considered a transitional phenomenon 
that will gradually die out as progress is made to- 
ward a perfect Communist social order, and as the 
state and collective farms become able to supply 
the entire population with food. This was reaf- 
firmed by the party program of 1961. 

The “only” problem is that socialized agriculture 
in the Soviet Union has at no time been able to feed 
the whole population adequately. Private produc- 
tion therefore was, and is, indispensable. What is 
more, when harsh measures are taken against the 
private sector, the socialized sector suffers too, so 
that not only private agricultural production, but 
all agricultural production declines or stagnates. 
And even if total production were to expand, the 
private sector could not be abolished in the fore- 
seeable future because population growth, com- 
bined with rapid industrialization and urbanization, 
makes greater demands on agriculture every year, 
in terms of both quantity and quality. 

Thus, if the basic Soviet ideological position on 


private enterprise has remained essentially the 
same since collectivization, practical economic and 
social policies have shifted in an attempt to cope 
with the problem of food supply. The Soviet lead- 
ers have been forced to make use of the contribu- 
tions of small private producers to solve the food 
problem. At the same time, they would like to be 
in a position to reduce popular interest in private 
production, so that it might lose its significance in 
keeping with their ideological prediction. 

If the output of the kolkhozes and sovhozes could 
be increased sufficiently—and, more important, 
quickly enough—the problem would readily be 
solved. But this is just what has been impossible, 
so that private enterprise has had to be called to 
the rescue, and appropriate concessions made to it. 
That is precisely what happened in the second half 
of the 1930’s, during World War II and the early 
postwar years, after Stalin’s death, and again after 
Khrushchev was deposed. Whenever the Soviets 
believed they had mastered the food problem and 
therefore could do away with, or at least reduce, 
private production, it again proved indispensable, 
and again concessions had to be made. Most re- 
cently, Khrushchev’s successors introduced a new 
set of concessions to private production, probably 
hoping that such a move would not only win a mea- 
sure of popularity for the regime but also benefit 
the economy. 

To understand the pragmatic character and tran- 
sitory significance of the measures taken during 
1964-65, it will be helpful to take a look at the ef- 
fects of policy toward the private sector between 
1953 and 1964. Two distinct phases can be noted, 
each of which may in turn be subdivided into two 
parts. 


The Liberal Phase 


I). During 1953-54, the number of privately- 
owned cattle registered an astonishingly rapid rise 
after having declined in the last years of Stalin’s 
reign. The overall target for October 1, 1954, was 
surpassed by October 1, 1953. Only the goal for 
cows was not quite attained, while the hog popula- 
tion soared to 20.2 million as compared with a 
target of 8.5 million.*. This increase must have 


* Cf. Karl-Eugen Wadekin: Privatproduzenten in der sow- 
jetischen Landwirtschaft, Cologne, Bundesinstitut fiir Ost- 
wissenschaftliche und Internationale Studien, 1967, chapter 
III/2 and Appendix B. For details see Wadekin, in Osteuropa 
(Stuttgart), No 7, 1967, p. 421 ff. 


% Actual figures in Selskoe khoziaistvo SSSR, Moscow, 1960, 
p. 266 ff. and Narodnoe khoziaistvo: 1956, Moscow, 1957, p. 129 
ff.; target figures may be indirectly derived from Postanov- 
lenie of Sept. 21, 1953, in Direktivy KPSS i Sovetskovo pravi- 
telstva po khoziaistvennym voprosam, Vol. IV, 1958, p. 65. 
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begun very soon after Stalin’s death, and before 
Khrushchev’s September 1953 speech attacking 
Stalin’s agricultural policies; otherwise such levels 
could not have been attained by October 1, 1953. 
By the end of 1954, however, there were signs that 
the party, now under Khrushchev, was worried 
about the outstanding success of private agricul- 
ture. 

II). Between 1955 and 1957, Khrushchev took 
his first measures to check the growth of private 
production. Even the virgin lands program, intro- 
duced in 1954, was indirectly aimed at the private 
sector since the state hoped to end its dependence 
on private grain production by making a greater 
effort to increase socialized production. 

Two decrees of March 6, 1956, dealing with 
changes in the kolkhoz statutes and pay rates for 
kolkhoz labor, were undisguisedly directed against 
the private plots of collective-farm members. A 
further decree of August 27, 1956, was especially 
aimed at the raising of livestock by city dwellers: 
it forbade them to feed cattle with grain and other 
foodstuffs bought in state-owned stores and intro- 
duced special taxes on their livestock. As a result, 
the number of livestock owned by urban workers 
had already decreased noticeably by October 1, 
1956.* By contrast, the consequences in the kolk- 
hozes were at first negligible: the increase in private 
cattle-raising slackened, but there was no percep- 
tible drop in either the number of livestock or the 
size of landholdings per individual until the end of 
1957—probably thanks to the record harvest of 
1956.” 


The Reaction 


I). The drive against the private agricultural 
sector reached its high point in 1958-60. It should 
be pointed out that the decree of January 1, 1958, 
which abolished mandatory deliveries by private 
producers, was only seemingly in their favor. What 
it really meant is evident from an earlier comment 


by Khrushchev on May 17, 1956: 


I must frankly say that if we relied mainly on the 
private producer, we would be confessing our own help- 
lessness. If one supports this “theory,” it will turn 
against the kolkhozes and the kolkhoz system. 


4 Chislennost skota v SSSR, Moscow, 1957, pp. 210, 217, 
224, 231, 238. See also Wadekin, in Osteuropa, No. 8, 1967, 
p. 517 ff. 


5 Wadekin, Privatproduzenten ..., p. 44, table 11. 
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We must now take a course that will eventually enable 
us to dispense with meat and milk deliveries from in- 
dividual producers and to rely for everything on the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes. This is the real solution to 
the problem, and it will be confirmed in theory and 
practice by the indisputable advantages of our great so- 
cialistic enterprises over private ones. We cannot keep 
on pressing kolkhoz members to develop their individual 
enterprises and constantly demanding that they deliver 
their livestock products to the state. We must above all 
develop the socialized economy.® 


This policy against private enterprise was an 
important element in Khrushchev’s overall plan 
for the years 1958-60 and was most clearly mani- 
fested in the following six points of his agricultural 
program: 

1) Reduction in the size of privately-farmed 
plots, not only in kolkhozes, but also in sovkhozes 
and towns. 

2) Measures to curb the private raising of live- 
stock, mainly through forced purchases by kolk- 
hozes and the state ). 

3) Restrictions on the distribution of feed ra- 
tions, on grazing rights, and especially on payments 
in kind to kolkhoz members. 

4.) Transformation of kolkhozes into sovkhozes, 
involving a reduction of the land and livestock hold- 
ings of the converted kolkhoz farmers. (This helps 
to explain why Khrushchev was so vehemently op- 
posed to secondary occupations for sovkhoz work- 
ers, but it was not, of course, the only purpose of 
the “sovkhozizatsiia.” 

5) Renewed, though covert, propagation of 
Khrushchev’s old idea of “‘agro-towns” ‘—1.e., set- 
tlements with several thousand inhabitants, who 
would live in huge apartment houses and have no 
land or, at most, minimal plots and numbers of 
livestock. 

6) Steps to restrict the so-called “free” kolkhoz 
markets, where individuals may sell their own pro- 
duce. 

These measures resulted in a severe cutback in 
private production. But by the end of 1960, it be- 
came clear that they, in conjunction with other 
measures taken by Khrushchev, were also having 
disastrous consequences for the whole of Soviet 
agriculture.* That is why Khrushchev, at a plenary 


6N. S. Khrushchev, Stroitelstvo kommunizma v SSSR i raz- 
vitie selskovo khoziaistva, Vol. Il, Moscow, 1962, p. 226. 

7 For example, Izvestia, June 10, 1959, September 21 and 
December 16, 1960. 

8 A good overall survey of the development of those years 
is furnished by Jerzy F. Karez: “Seven years on the Farm— 
Retrospect and Prospect,” in: New Directions in the Soviet 
Economy (Joint Economic Committee, ed.), Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1966, pp. 410-20. 


session of the Central Committee in January 1961, 
was far more reticent on the subject of private pro- 
duction than he had been during the previous three 
years. 

II. From 1961 to 1964, there was stagnation in 
both socialized and private agriculture, leading to 
an easing of the policy against private production. 
Not that Khrushchev’s basic ideas underwent any 
change during the last years of his rule, but the 
reverses suffered by his agricultural policy, aggra- 
vated by the poor harvest of 1963,° forced him 
to exercise greater restraint. Only with respect to 
the private production of sovkhoz workers were re- 
strictions carried on with the same severity as be- 
fore, facilitating further reduction of private plots 
in sovkhozes in 1963-64. As far as the urban 
population was concerned, restrictions on animal 
husbandry also became even more severe. 


Post-Khrushchev Policy 


After Khrushchev’s fall, one of the first acts of 
the new government was the announcement, in 
Brezhnev’s speech of November 6, 1964, of a 
sharp change in policy toward private production. 
Just two days previously, on November 4, the tax 
on cattle owned by city dwellers, introduced in 
1956, had been repealed.'? The new regime was 
taking a serious and positive interest in the private 
sector and expected a favorable popular response. 

As in 1953," the population seems to have im- 
mediately gathered new hope. A Soviet writer re- 
ported from his home village in Riazan province 
that “in mid-October, when the people heard about 
the plenum” (immediately after Khrushchev’s re- 
moval), “the women began saying that the con- 
fiscated plots would be returned.” '* But he also 
perceived the villagers’ mistrust, based on _pre- 
vious experience. Their reaction was: 


Once again the story is: we’ll give you your plots back 
and ease up on your livestock-raising. . . . They’re all 
nimble with words, but when it comes to action. .. .13 


The new regulations outlined in Brezhnev’s speech 
dealt with all six points of Khrushchev’s campaign. 


9 See Karcz, op. cit., pp. 420-22. 

10 Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnika, 6th edition, Moscow, 
1966, p. 401 ff. (Hereafter Spravochnik.) 

11 See Wadckin: “Der Kreml und der Privatsektor,” Osteu- 
ropa, No. 7, 1967, p. 415 ff. 

'2S. Krutilin, Lipiagi, Moscow, 1966, p. 620. 

13 [bid., p. 623. 


1 & 2) Size of plots and ownership of livestock: 
In the Ukraine, important steps were taken even 
before Brezhnev’s speech, thus making it clear that 
the basic decisions on these two points had been 
made immediately after Khrushchev’s downfall. The 
republican party Central Committee and the Coun- 
cil of Ministers issued a joint decree ordering kol- 
khozes “to restore farm plots to their former size and 
reinstate the norms for privately-owned livestock, 
which have been unreasonably reduced since 1955; 
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Above: “Has the committee gone?” 
Below: ‘Well, let’s go on to the next one.” 
(Sign on booth reads “Vegetables.”’) 
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to extend every assistance to hard-working kolkhoz 
farmers in acquiring livestock; to provide pasture 
and feed for their livestock; and to put an im- 
mediate end to the arbitrary reduction of farm 
plots.” ‘* A second decree of the same date re- 
scinded the prohibition or reduction of private live- 
stock-raising in towns; and in sovkhozes which had 
been converted from kolkhozes, the former kolkhoz 
members who had already passed the retirement age 
were to keep or be given back their original farm 
plots, unreduced in size.” 

What is noteworthy about these Ukrainian de- 
crees, other than their early publication date, is 
their reference to the year 1955. In so doing, they 
indirectly branded as “unwarranted” the reduc- 
tion of plots decreed on March 6, 1956. 

Two decrees for the Russian SFSR appeared on 
November 13, that is, only a week after Brezhnev’s 
speech. Their wording was similar to that of the 
Ukrainian decrees, with the important difference 
that the year 1955 was not mentioned.*® Thus, al- 
though the abrogation of “unwarranted”  restric- 
tions was also recommended in the RSFSR, there 
was no explicit indication which restrictions were 
to be considered “unwarranted” and which were 
not. 

Since the full texts of these decrees were not 
published in the generally accessible news media, it 
is not. possible to interpret them with exactitude. 
Obviously, the desire was to avoid a public state- 
ment of policy and to leave a definitive regulation 
of the entire problem, as far as the kolkhoz popula- 
tion was concerned, to the new kolkhoz statutes to 
be enacted by the Third Kolkhoz Congress sched- 
uled for 1966. The fact that this congress has still 
not taken place would seem to indicate that to this 
day there are still differences of opinion over col- 
lective farm regulations. 

Regulations on the use of farmland by sovkhoz 
workers were clearly stipulated. The maximum size 
of a normal sovkhoz plot was increased from 0.15 
to 0.30 hectare,’ and in the Ukraine up to 0.40 
hectare.’* For non-farm workers living in the 
countryside, the standards remained largely un- 
changed; but the category of “specialists,” who 
came under separate preferential regulations, was 
considerably broadened." 


14 Pravda Ukrainy, Nov. 5, 1964, p. 1. 

15 [dem. 

'6 Sovetskaia Rossiia, Nov. 14, 1964, p. 1. 

‘7 P. Usikov in Sovety deputatov trudiashchikhsia, No. 1, 
1965, p. 103. 

18 T. Cherniak, ibid., No. 7, 1965, p. 95. 

19 Usikov and Cherniak, loc. cit., passim. 
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Regulations concerning livestock-raising by sov- 
khoz workers were unclear. They continued to differ 
from locality to locality and to be governed by in- 
ternal directives issued by sovkhoz ministries prior 
to 1960. However, the normal limits are again, as 
a rule, probably a cow, a calf, the calves born dur- 
ing the year, a hog over six months old, and three 
lambs and goats over six months old.” 

Further decrees and official instructions favored 
private ownership of livestock. The State Bank was 
given authority to make loans to those kolkhoz mem- 
bers and workers who did not own a cow and 
wished to purchase a cow or a calf.*' State agen- 
cles were instructed to resume the sale of fodder 
and forage to private owners of livestock.*? Several 
measures generally designed to make livestock- 
raising more profitable also benefited private own- 
ers—such as an increase in the price of milk, a 
lowering of its prescribed fat content, and pay- 
ment for meat deliveries at retail prices; on the 
other hand, private owners did not benefit from the 
50 percent premium on above-plan deliveries of live 
cattle.” 

3) Cattle feed and payments in kind: Regard- 
ing payments in kind to kolkhoz workers, the 
Ukraine again appeared in the role of pioneer. As 
announced by the Ukrainian First Party Secretary 
at the CPSU Central Committee Plenum in March 
1965, recommendations went out to Ukrainian kol- 
khozes to distribute 15 to 20 percent of their grain 
and 10 to 15 percent of their potato crop as wages 
in kind, and furthermore to “fix the percentage of 
raw fodder for distribution according to local con- 
ditions.” ** 

Although Brezhnev himself did not go into the 
matter of payments in kind, Soviet comment follow- 
ing the March plenum was so frequent and favorable 
that there can be no doubt that the regime was at 
least planning to improve the system. For example, 
in a publication to which a leading agricultural of- 
ficial (Gaponenko) is a contributor, it was stated 
that consideration should be given not only to the 
“personal needs of kolkhoz members for grain and 
other produce” —i.e., for human consumption—but 
also to “provisions of fodder for their livestock.” *° 


20 See Borodanov-Cherniak, Otvety na voprosy kolkhoznikov 
...., Moscow, 1960, p. 46. 

21 Spravochnik, p. 296. 

22 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Dec. 9, 1964, p. 40. 

28 Spravochnik, p. 149 ff., 188, 178 ff. 

24 Plenum Tsentralnovo Komiteta .. . (March 24-26, 1965), 
Moscow, 1965, p. 40. (Hereafter Plenum.) 

25 G. S. Gaponenko, M. K. Gritskov, I. K. Popova: Osnovnye 
printsipy planirovaniia selskovo khoziaistva, Moscow, 1965, 
p. 69. 


One year later, a decree “On Increasing the Ma- 
terial Interest of Kolkhoz Members in Social Pro- 
duction” signified a fundamental endorsement of 
the principle of payment in kind. It provided that 
“in apportioning the income of a kolkhoz, work 
compensation shall have priority,” and kolkhozes 
shall accumulate a “guaranteed fund of produce 
... consisting of a specific part of the grain harvest 
and other produce,” so that members can receive 
their portions “and also fodder for their livestock 
within the framework of guaranteed work com- 
pensation.” *° 

In the sovkhozes as well, greater consideration 
was given to the need for payments in kind as a 
component of work compensation. In March 1965, 
the First Party Secretary of Tambov province ad- 
vised the sovkhozes to “examine the possibilities of 
paying the workers certain wages in kind and per- 
haps selling them grain (even if in limited quanti- 
ties), as well as forage, silage, green fodder, shoats 
and chicks, at procurement prices.” *” 

In the spring of 1966, a lengthy article in the 
agricultural journal of the Central Committee reaf- 
firmed the half-forgotten right of sovkhoz managers 
to distribute up to 10 percent of their potatoes, 
vegetables and fruit as wages in kind. Grain, it 
appears, could be distributed, as before, only to 
those who took part in the harvest. Similarly, work- 
ers who owned livestock and assisted in the harvest- 
ing of hay, straw, and silage could receive up to 
10 percent of the hay and silage and up to 20 per- 
cent of the straw. Furthermore, special supple- 
mentary allotments were permitted in the virgin 
lands, where most of the grain regions farmed by 
sovkhozes are located.** How often the managers 
have made use of this right, especially when the 
harvest was bad and the delivery plan could not be 
fulfilled, is another question. Still, the percentages 
given above are important as guidelines. 

4&5) Sovkhozes and agro-towns: The notion 
of “agro-towns,” or similar agrarian settlements not 
called by this name, and the transformation of kolk- 
hozes into sovkhozes have not been promoted since 
Khrushchev’s removal. The relatively few conver- 
sions of kolkhozes into sovkhozes in 1965, and the 
still fewer in 1966, may be considered to signify a 
continuing preference for sovkhozes but not a 
vigorous continuation of the sovkhozizatstia cam- 


paign. 


26 Selskaia zhizn, May 18, 1966, p. 1. 
27 Plenum, p. 58. 
28 Selskaia zhizn, May 25, 1966, p. 1. 


The development and modernization of agricul- 
tural villages continues to receive prominent men- 
tion in the Soviet press. Attention is devoted to 
both kolkhoz and sovkhoz villages, and to both 
one-family and multifamily houses. Most frequently 
mentioned are multifamily houses of two or three 
stories, to be erected in the central village of an 
agrarian unit. They would mainly house “special- 
ists” and “cadre” personnel, as well as teachers, 
doctors, etc.; most of the ordinary workers would 
continue living in one- or two-family houses. 

It has been stated repeatedly that only small in- 
dividual plots will be distributed along with the 
new houses, but that additional vegetable gardens 
are to be made available outside the settlements. 
From time to time, it is also proposed that privately- 
owned livestock be kept in large communal stalls.” 
Such communal operations could, of course, serve 
as a pretext for some future campaign against the 
private sector. In fact, since this village planning is 
meant to cover a prolonged period of years, it sug- 
gests that the option of reviving restrictions on the 
private sector is being kept open. 

6) Kolkhoz markets: Even before the Central 
Committee met on March 13, 1965, a comprehen- 
sive decree was issued which dealt primarily with 
“the improvement of trade and the restaurant busi- 
ness in rural areas” but also touched on the ques- 
tion of kolkhoz markets.*° It called for an im- 
provement of the organization of trade in these 
markets, and for better equipment and new market 
halls. The ministries of the Union Republics were 
directed to increase the supply of privately-produced 
foodstuffs to the kolkhoz markets, to improve trans- 
portation facilities, hotels, restaurants and service 
industries in their vicinity, and to provide for the 
construction and repair of sales premises. At the 
same time, it was announced that new “model regu- 
lations for trade in kolkhoz markets” were being 
drawn up. Soon afterwards, the Union Republics 
issued appropriate decrees. Their substance was 
discussed in the ordinary press, although the full 
texts were not made available to the general public. 
In addition, articles on the promotion of kolkhoz 
trade appeared in a wide variety of newspapers and 
called for the removal of former impediments to 
such trade. Nevertheless, others warned that kol- 
khoz markets might afford too much scope for 
“speculation.” ** 


29 See Selskaia zhizn, April 16, 28, and 30, 1966. 

30 Full text in Spravochnik, pp. 303-314. 

31 More details about revival of kolkhoz markets in Wade- 
kin, Privatproduzenten ..., p. 82 ff. 
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The new, well-meaning attitude of the govern- 
ment toward kolkhoz markets did not in all cases 
bring about an immediate change; sometimes local 
authorities surreptitiously or even openly resisted 
the new instructions. As late as the spring of 1966, 
the Deputy Minister of Trade was still deploring 
this opposition and indicating that kolkhoz trade 
was not everywhere developing as it should.” 
Nevertheless, in 1965, the total turnover of urban 
kolkhoz markets managed to rise slightly (to 
what extent has not been precisely disclosed), and 
prices declined by an overall 6 percent.** The same 
sluggish trend continued in 1966,** but no later 
figures have been published. Thus, despite the new 
regulations, a significant rise in turnover or drop in 
kolkhoz market prices can no longer be expected. 

Newspaper and magazine articles, together with 
measures taken in 1965 and 1966, made it clear 
that the kolkhoz markets were not to be turned over 
to private sellers. Consumer cooperatives and the 
kolkhozes themselves were to exercise more control 
over the markets by increasing their share of the 
turnover. This view was also in evidence during 
the 1965 revival of discussions concerning the 
creation of kolkhoz associations (kolkhozsoiuzy).*° 

The kolkhoz markets and private agricultural 
production are closely related. An increase in priv- 
ate production leads to an increased volume of trade 
in kolkhoz markets, and revived trade in these 
markets in turn offers a stimulus to private produc- 
tion. The opposite chain reaction—restriction of 
private production and decline of kolkhoz markets 
—was given a practical demonstration under 
Khrushchev. 

In the free kolkhoz markets, violations of the 
planning principle leap straight to the eye, and for 
the economic bureaucracy they represent an espe- 
cially irksome aspect of private production. Hence 
the particularly strong opposition of dogmatic of- 
ficials to any liberalization of the kolkhoz market 
system. This negative reaction is in fact only one 
conspicuous symptom of a more general phenome- 
non—a lack of unanimous support among the party 
and government rank-and-file for the leadership’s 
more liberal attitude toward the whole private sec- 
tor, even though the regime has declared that its 
present policy is only meant to be temporary. 


82 N. Kuzmenkoy, Selskaia shizn, April 26, 1966, p. 3. 

33 Annual Statistical Report in Selskaia zhizn, Feb. 3, 
1966. 

84 Annual Statistical Report in Selskaia zhizn, Jan. 29, 
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35 See Selskaia zhizn, April 4, 1966, p. 3. 
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Reservations were also expressed by certain 
speakers at the Central Committee session in March 
1965. For example, V. P. Mzhavanadze, First Party 
Secretary of Georgia and a Politburo Candidate 
Member, referred to the suspension of restrictions 
on private enterprise as merely “a secondary ques- 
tion.” “The basic and principal question for our 
party,” he said, “was and remains the question of 
the quickest possible development of a socialist 
economy.” *° Characteristic, too, is the following 
statement from a recent book by A. G. Koriagin: 


Today in some places private production no longer plays 
an important role, and it would be wrong to revive it. 
... The fact that the party and government have lifted 
the unfounded restrictions on personal subsistence econ- 
omy should by no means be taken as an intention to 
further its development.?7 


Problems, Old and New 


While it is true that certain restrictions have been 
lifted and previously confiscated private plots re- 
turned, it must be pointed out that the actual con- 
dition of private agricultural activity still leaves 
much to be desired. The 3-percent increase in the 
average size of a kolkhoz member’s plot, achieved 
between November 1964 and November 1965,°* 
was too small to have much effect. Admittedly, the 
size of private plots farmed by sovkhoz and non- 
farm manual and office workers increased much 
more sharply during the same period, namely by 
500,000 hectares, or one-fifth.*® But even where 
sovkhoz workers are concerned, the best that can 
be said is that no more than a significant beginning 
has been made toward implementing the decrees 
of November 1964. While the area covered by sov- 
khoz plots may have increased by more than one- 
fifth, according to the decrees it should have doubled. 

Soviet publications of the last three years make it 
clear that in reality the development of private 
agriculture has not proceeded smoothly or uni- 
formly. After some very positive and optimistic 
statements in support of the private sector during 
the first months following Khrushchev’s fall, there 
were both covert and overt warnings against an 
excessive relaxation of policy toward private pro- 
duction, especially with respect to kolkhoz markets 


36 Plenum, p. 90. 

37 A. G. Koriagin, Vosproizvodstvo v sotsialisticheskom sels- 
kom khoziaistve, Moscow, 1966, p. 365. 

38 Wadekin, Privatproduzenten ..., p. 44, table 11. 

39 [bid., p. 16, table 1. 
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Caption: “Look how many vegetable growers have cropped up! And it’s all 
thanks to us.” (Men carry papers from the “City Fruit and Vegetable Market.”’) 


and the size of plots. The latest statistical year- 
book shows that in 1965 socialized agricultural en- 
terprise produced no more than in 1964, while the 
private sector increased its production by almost 8 
percent.*® Early figures released on total agricul- 
tural output for 1965 were later revised upward 
several times, presumably because private produc- 
tion turned in better results than anticipated. This 
is reminiscent of the situation in 1953-54 and may 
have added to the differences of opinion that have 
existed behind the scenes. 

In drafting new kolkhoz statutes, the Ukrainian 
leadership again seemed especially liberal, propos- 
ing to fix the maximum permissible size of indi- 
vidual private plots for kolkhoz members at 0.6 
hectare.** However, in the neighboring Russian 
province of Rostov, where natural conditions are 
similar to those in most of the Ukraine, a kolkhoz 
member had this to say in a letter published in one 
of the agricultural journals of the Central Com- 
mittee: 


The private plots should not be large. For each kolkhoz- 
nik who takes part in kolkhoz work, 0.1 hectare is 
enough, (This means 0.1 to 0.3 hectare per family.) 
Some comrades have proposed sizes of 0.5 to 0.75 


40 Narodnoe khoziaistvo, 1965, p. 260. 
41 V. Komiakhov, Kommunist, No. 9, 1966, p. 31. 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 15, 1967. 


hectare. I feel that a toiling kolkhoznik, one who is 
really interested in the output of his kolkhoz, is not in 
a position to farm such an area.?*2 


On a kolkhoz in Oriol province, moreover, 
changes in the statutes were still being made—and 
being approved by the district administration—in 
April 1965, even though they were in open contra- 
diction to the decree of November 13, 1964.** That 
the new policy toward private farming has not 
always been taken seriously, even in the sovkhozes, 
is demonstrated by the example of one sovkhoz man- 
ager who simply ignored the new instructions.** 

Although forced mass sales of privately-owned 
livestock, such as were carried out in 1959-60, are 
disapproved of today, voluntary sales continue to 
be looked upon with favor. Just how voluntary 
they are depends on local conditions at any given 
time. Right now they may be for the most part 
voluntary—and therefore rare—but this does not 
necessarily mean that such will be the case in a 
year or two. 

An official report on an ordinance issued by the 
RSFSR Council of Ministers one year after Khru- 
shchev’s overthrow and dealing with the implemen- 


42 P. Ponomarenko, Selskaia zhizn, Jan. 22, 1966, p. 3. 
43 G. Baklanov, Izvestia, Jan. 28, 1966, p. 6. 
44 Selskaia zhizn, Aug. 9, 1966, p. 2. 
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tation of the decree of November 13, 1964,*° con- 
firmed in all clarity that the examples and opinions 
cited above were symptomatic and not isolated 
cases. The exact wording of this new ordinance 
was not published, but the official announcement 
concerning it states that in 1964-65 there was con- 
siderable local opposition or delay in carrying out 
measures favoring the private farming sector. Late 
in 1966 there were again calls, in Riazan province, 
for a reduction in private farming; and what is 
more, Pravda printed these views.*® On April 26, 
Sovetskaia Rossiia published a sharp attack on 
conspicuously prosperous private sheep-breeding 
in the Daghestan ASSR. 

Furthermore, one could not help noticing that, 
during the 23rd Party Congress in March-April 
1966, Prime Minister Kosygin said only a few, not 
very emphatic words in favor of the private sector, 
while party General Secretary Brezhnev did not 
refer to the subject at all. The year 1966 came to 
an end with matters dangling in mid-air. The de- 
bate over private production and the size of plots 
gradually died down, and the Kolkhoz Congress, 
officially announced for 1966, did not convene and 
therefore could not adopt model kolkhoz statutes. 
Throughout the year 1967 as well, the subject of 
private agricultural production has hardly ever been 
mentioned.* 


45 Selskaia zhizn, Nov. 4, 1965, p. 3. 
46 Pravda, Dec. 24, 1966, p. 2. 
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At the present time, nobody—even in leading 
Soviet circles—can say with certainty what direc- 
tion Soviet farm policy will take with regard to the 
private sector. The events since Khrushchev’s fall 
clearly demonstrate that conflicting tendencies are 
affecting the charting of a new course. It is also 
clear that the relatively liberal measures taken 
toward private agriculture since late 1964. have been 
carried out with delay, and sometimes with great 
reluctance, by the middle and lower echelons of 
the party and government, probably not without 
some backing from Moscow. The postponement of 
the Kolkhoz Congress—for the time being sine die 
—is the most striking evidence of this internal 
state of affairs. 

It is hardly a coincidence that public debate over 
new kolkhoz statutes subsided just as it became 
certain that 1966 would bring a record harvest. At 
present, therefore, the regime is less dependent on 
private production than it was in 1965. More very 
good harvests in the year to come could lead to a 
harder line toward private production, as happened 
a decade ago after the harvests of 1956 and 1958. 
It would not be the first such cycle in Soviet agri- 
cultural policy. But in view of the rapidly rising 
demands that Soviet agriculture must satisfy, the 
consequences of discouraging private production 
would be as serious as in the past. 


47 One of the few exceptions was M. Osadko’s “Konsul- 
tatsiia,” in Ekonomika selskovo khoziaistva, No. 5, 1967. 
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From Moscow to Peking 


DonaLp W. TREADGOLD, Ep.: Soviet and Chinese Communism. Similarities and Differences. 
Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1967. 


Reviewed by Klaus Mehnert 


TO REVIEW A BOOK containing essays by twenty 
contributors is almost like reviewing twenty books 
and might better be done by as many reviewers. 
In any case, it would be impossible, in a brief 
review, to discuss all twenty essays individually, 
and it therefore seems more appropriate to focus 
on the question of whether or not the book as a 
whole fulfills the expectations created by the title. 
The answer is yes and no, with the balance tipped 
in favor of the affirmative. 

The ideal way to treat the similarities and dif- 
ferences between the Soviet and Chinese forms 
of communism would no doubt have been to select 
a number of subject areas—e.g., ideology, politics, 
economic organization—and have each dealt with 
by a single scholar equally versed in both the 
Soviet and Chinese sides of the picture, or alterna- 
tively by a pair of experts, one on the Soviet 
side and the other on the Chinese, working to- 
gether and combining their knowledge in a joint 
paper. However, there are still not enough experts 
equally familiar with Soviet and Chinese affairs 
to make the first approach feasible, and the second 
would require pairing off corresponding area spe- 
cialists and shutting them up together for a number 
of days in a kind of Sino-Soviet seclusion—hardly 
feasible either. The able editor of the present 
compilation, Professor Donald W. Treadgold, has 


done the next best thing: he has selected and as- 
sembled a number of the papers which were orig- 
inally presented at the June 1965 conference on 
international communism at Lake Tahoe, California, 
juxtaposing essays by a Sovietologist and a China 
specialist on each of various subjects—such as the 
historical background of the respective revolutions, 
the evolution of the respective Communist parties, 
the cultural policies of the respective regimes, etc.— 
and prefacing these complementary discussions in 
many instances with a comparative summary from 
the pen of a third scholar. The result is a book 
that tells us a great deal about the USSR and 
Communist China individually, as well as something 
about their similarities and differences. 


THE BOOK does contain some individual papers 
covering a certain aspect of both systems. Of these, 
the reviewer found particularly enlightening the 
essays of K. C. Yeh (“Soviet and Chinese Indus- 
trialization Strategies”) and of Harold D. Lasswell 
(“Russia and China in a Modernizing World”), 
and among the comparative summaries that of 
Gregory Grossman (“Strategies and Tactics of 
Economic Development”). Among the one-country 
studies, he found himself most impressed by that 
of Richard Pipes (“Communism and Russian His- 
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tory”). The other contributors—all of them lead- 
ing names in their respective fields—are: George 
E. Taylor, Lucian W. Pye, Merle Fainsod, J. M. H. 
Lindbeck, Jerome Alan Cohen, Leon Lipson, Ezra 
F. Vogel, Mark G. Field, Victor Erlich, T. H. Chen, 
Sidney Monas, Franz Schurmann, Alexander Dal- 


lin, Richard Lowenthal, and Donald S. Zagoria. 


Reviewers in This Issue 


Kaus Mennert—Author of Peking and Mos- 
cow (New York, Putnam, 1963) and Soviet 
Man and His World (New York, Praeger, 
1962); editor of Osteuropa (Stuttgart, 
Germany). 


MELvin CroaN—Associate Professor of Polit- 
ical Science at the University of Wisconsin 
(Madison), and frequent contributor to Prob- 
lems of Communism. 


Matcotm MaAckintosH—Consultant to Stan- 
ford Research Institute, (Washington, DC), 
and author of Juggernaut: A History of the 
Soviet Armed Forces (New York, Macmillan, 
1967). 


James McKee—An American student of So- 
viet affairs and new contributor to this journal. 


VLADIMIR PETRov—On the staff of the Sino- 
Soviet Institute at George Washington Uni- 
versity; author of Money and Conquest: Al- 
lied Occupation Currencies in World War II 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1967). 


Lucian W. Pyt—Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; author of Southeast Asia’s Political 
Systems (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1967) and 
Aspects of Political Development: An Analytic 
Study (Boston, Little Brown, 1966). 


Tamas AczeLt—Hungarian author who left 
his country in 1956, now Lecturer in English 
at the University of Massachusetts (Am- 
herst) ; author (with Tibor Meray) of The 
Revolt of The Mind: A Case History of In- 
tellectual Resistance Behind the Iron Curtain 
(New York, Praeger, 1959). 


Jan S. PrysyLa—Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Pennsylvania State University (Uni- 
versity Park) ; co-editor of World Tensions: 
Conflict and Accommodation (New York, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1967). 
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The reviewer, whose reading (if, alas, not his 
knowledge) has in recent years been rather evenly 
divided between Soviet and Chinese affairs, found 
reaffirmed in this book an impression he has had for 
some time—namely, that the Western observers of 
Soviet Russia are on very much firmer ground 
than are the “China watchers.” Apart from the 
reasons advanced for this in Professor Treadgold’s 
introduction, one can point to other explanations, 
notably the age difference between the two Com- 
munist states (50 vs. 18 years), the secretiveness 
of present-day China (which far exceeds that of 
the USSR even in the heyday of Stalinism in the 
mid-1930’s, when this reviewer traveled all alone 
throughout the length and breadth of the country), 
and finally the fact that Peking has deviated sharply 
from the Soviet path generally accepted in the West 
as the “normal” model of Marxist-Leninist develop- 
ment. Since the papers in this volume were 
originally presented, moreover, the picture in China 
has become even more blurred, with the result 
that China experts today perforce speak with even 
greater uncertainty and caution than in 1965. 


BEARING IN MIND these limitations, what 
emerges from the comparison between Soviet and 
Chinese communism? This reviewer is inclined 
to go along with those participants in the symposium 
who view the differences between the two systems 
as stemming more from their differing stages of 
development at any given moment than from dif- 
ferences in cultural background. Like Pipes and 
Taylor, the reviewer does not believe that the tri- 
umph of communism was historically inevitable 
in either country. “Had they [the Great Reforms 
of Alexander II] been continued,” writes Pipes, 
“imperial Russia might well have made a more or 
less peaceful transition to modern statehood” (p. 
Te 

As for China, Taylor observes, “Up to 1935 the 
story of China’s modern development is not one 
of a predestined move toward communism. On the 
contrary ... The destruction brought about the Sino- 
Japanese War broke the backbone of the . . . Na- 
tional Government . . . The Communists were given 
a second chance” (p. 28 f). 

The section comparing the Soviet and Chinese 
Communist parties (Pye, Fainsod, Lindbeck) is 
the one that has been relatively most affected by 
Mao’s “second revolution” of 1966-67. In_par- 
ticular, Professor Pye’s tentative statement that 
“party organization and practices are now imped- 
ing developments in both countries” may have to 


be modified to take into account the apparent deep 
division in the ranks of the CCP. For if Mao’s 
constant accusations regarding the Khrushchevite 
character of the bulk of the established party ap- 
paratus are correct, it would mean that the CCP is 
still in the hands of men who are more rational, 
pragmatic and progressive than the reactionary- 
utopian Maoist leadership. 

In the area of economic development, Dr. Yeh 
finds the Soviet record “by and large . . . much 
better” than the Chinese (p. 362). “An economy 
advancing from a subsistence level [as in both 
Russia and China] can ill afford waste and errors,” 
he points out, and while the waste and errors 
in Russia were great, they were relatively less seri- 
ous than those witnessed in China since 1958— 
perhaps largely because the Maoists desperately 
wanted to be different from their Russian mentors 
and fell victim to their own propaganda about 
“men being more important than machines” (or 
atom bombs, for that matter), and “‘redness” more 
important than “expertness.” 

Comparisons of Moscow’s and Peking’s foreign 
policies have followed a well-trodden path for a 
number of years, and Messrs. Lowenthal and Zagoria 
ably sum up the main points. Since their papers 
were written, the two Communist power centers 
have moved still farther apart in world affairs 
generally and in their relationships to the Third 


World, as the Glassboro summit meeting and the 
Middle East conflict have shown. 


IN A NUMBER of areas, the age difference of 
roughly thirty years between the two Communist 
systems is, in the reviewer’s opinion, of crucial 
importance. Bearing this in mind, it seems wrong 
to compare the genuine cultural thaw in the USSR 
in 1954 (the 37th year of Soviet rule) with China’s 
phony “Hundred Flowers” interlude (in the 8th 
year of the People’s Republic). The Hundred 
Flowers episode was more likely a counterpart 
to the encouraging but brief period of cultural 
relaxation that intervened in the Soviet Union after 
the domination of the radical Russian Association 
of Proletarian Writers (RAPP) was ended in the 
15th year of the Soviet regime (1932). China’s 
thaw, the reviewer fears, is still a long way off, 
but when it comes, it may well be just as genuine 
as the Russian one. By the same token, China’s 
present “Stalinist” judicial practices may eventually 
undergo the same transformation toward greater 
legality that Russia’s did—and for the same reason: 
to give increased security to those groups of people 
whose participation is essential to the moderniza- 
tion of the country, i. e., mainly but not exclusively 
the new upper strata of economic administrators, 
technicians and scientists. 
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Loyalties and Politics in Vietnam 


Rosert A. RuPEN AND ROBERT FARRELL, EDS.: Vietnam and the Sino-Soviet Dispute. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 

Donatp S. Zacoria: Vietnam Triangle: Moscow, Peking, Hanoi. 
New York, Pegasus, 1967. 


Reviewed by Melvin Croan 


FOR ALL THE INTENSIVE reportage and critical 
dissection of the war in Vietnam, relatively little 
attention has been paid to the question of Vietnam’s 
role in the politics of the international Communist 
movement in general, or to its impact upon the 
Sino-Soviet schism in particular. To be sure, some 
Western commentators have contended for a long 
time that the American involvement in the Vietnam 
war could serve to realign Sino-Soviet interests. 
Other observers—first and foremost certain spe- 
cialists on Sino-Soviet relations—have rejoined 
that, if anything, the Vietnam war has served to 
deepen Sino-Soviet tensions and thus to exacerbate 
hostility between Peking and Moscow. Both of 
the books under review address themselves squarely 
to the question of the Vietnam war and the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. Each of them argues quite con- 
vincingly that the impact of Vietnam upon Sino- 
Soviet relations has indeed been disruptive so far. 

Of these two books, the volume edited by Robert 
A. Rupen and Robert Farrell must be deemed the 
less satisfactory. For one thing, it is further be- 
hind events; for another, it is less even and com- 
prehensive than the Zagoria volume. Comprised of 
papers and discussions presented at a symposium 
held in the early summer 1966 at the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR in Munich, Vietnam and 
the Sino-Soviet Dispute does not, indeed, make any 
claim to comprehensiveness; rather, it tries to 
offer, in the words of one of its editors some “es- 
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says in curiosity” and “exercises in documenta- 
tion.” In general, it succeeds to a greater extent 
on the second count than on the first. Among other 
papers, the reader should find P. J. Honey’s on 
“North Vietnam’s Model of Strategy and Tactics 
for Revolution” (i.e. the theory and practice of 
“People’s War’’) particularly enlightening. He will 
also find William B. Ballis’ account of “Relations 
Between the USSR and Vietnam” informative, even 
if somewhat out of date. On the other hand, Bern- 
hard Grossmann’s speculations about the influence 
of the Vietnam war on the economy of Communist 
China will doubtless strike even half-knowledgeable 
readers as highly tentative and now largely irrele- 
vant in view of the ravages apparently inflicted on 
mainland China’s economy by the “Great Proletar- 
ian Cultural Revolution.” But perhaps the most 
disappointing part of the Rupen-Farrell volume is 
the discussion section. In his conclusion, Mr. Rupen 
speaks of a “consensus” of opinion and it is pre- 
cisely in the specifics of this consensus that one 
finds much with which to quarrel by way of unex- 
amined assumptions and unsubstantiated conclu- 
sions. 


DONALD ZAGORIA’S BOOK is another matter. 
After forthrightly presenting his own position on 
controversial policy issues, Zagoria proceeds to de- 
scribe the “triangular relationship” between Mos- 


cow, Peking, and Hanoi, devoting three separate 
chapters to a detailed exploration of each protagon- 
ist’s position before offering his own conclusions. 
All this is followed by three short appendices offer- 
ing a chronological account of Sino-Soviet relations 
since the fall of Khrushchev, a recapitulation of pro- 
posals for negotiations on Vietnam, and, finally, 
some charts of North Vietnamese organizational 
structures. A good half of the final section of the 
book is given over to documents. 

Although much of Professor Zagoria’s analysis 
is highly persuasive, his overall treatment is a bit 
disjointed. The chapter on Soviet policy, which at 
Mr. Zagoria’s request was originally drafted by 
another writer, does not easily link up with the 
chapter on Chinese policy, curiously titled “Peking’s 
Doves, Hawks, and Dawks,” which was prepared by 
Mr. Zagoria himself for another purpose. It is in 
the latter chapter that the author makes his case— 
by now a familiar one from his pen—for the use- 
fulness of “Pekinology,” i.e. the Sinified version of 
those cryptological techniques originally applied to 
the study of Soviet politics, and still referred to as 
“Kremlinology.” Relying on this particular method 
—for we really have no other—Zagoria reasons that 
the Maoist position on Vietnam has been a cen- 
trist one and that both the right (military and 
Hawk) and the left (revisionist and Dove) opposi- 
tion within China have for different reasons favored 
a rapprochement with the Soviet Union. It may be 
so. Or again it may not be. One ought to be 
chastened by some sense of the potential pitfalls of 
Pekinology, or at the very least, one ought to 
lament the absence of the kind of hard evidence 
which, if available, would make for a more secure 
analysis of this sort of contemporary history. 

Such observations aside, it should be said that 
the single greatest service of Zagoria’s book lies in 
its dissection of the divergent interests at play in 
Vietnam on the Communist side— if, indeed, one 
can even speak of a single Communist “side.” Con- 
sidering Vietnam alone, Zagoria marshals consider- 
able evidence to support the contention that while 
the National Liberation Front is ““Hanoi’s creature, 
it has developed a personality and vitality of its 
own and cannot now be dismissed as a mere North- 
ern puppet.” As he sees it, although both Hanoi 


and the NLF would like to oust the United States 
from South Vietnam, the former seems bent on na- 
tional reunification under its own aegis but the lat- 
ter may well be more inclined toward a separate 
government in South Vietnam—under its own influ- 
ence, and still free from North Vietnamese control. 

For its part, China views the war as a chance to 
drive a wedge between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, possibly even to precipitate an apoc- 
alyptic showdown between the two nuclear super- 
powers; or at bare minimum, as an opportunity to 
embarrass the Soviet Union and thus to put the 
brakes on its detente with the United States. Com- 
munist China’s ulterior motives have certainly not 
been lost upon the Soviet leadership. In its turn, 
Moscow has sought to exploit China’s attitude to- 
ward the Vietnam war in order to isolate Peking in 
the international Communist movement. And while 
the Soviet Union has obviously not shared China’s 
aspirations, neither has it fully endorsed those of 
Hanoi, whose militance in behalf of its own cause 
has eluded effective moderation by the Soviet 
Union, at least so far. 

In his discussion of all these divergent Com- 
munist interests, Prof. Zagoria is at his most per- 
suasive, though the reader may dissent from one or 
another of the inferences that he draws. For ex- 
ample, one may well question how “hard” Moscow 
has been “working to promote a compromise settle- 
ment in [ Vietnam] that falls short of both Chinese 
and American optimal goals, but which is accept- 
able to Hanoi” (p. 127). In this reviewer’s opinion, 
Zagoria convincingly delineates the dilemmas posed 
for the Soviet Union by the Vietnam war, but he 
also underestimates the political advantages that 
Moscow still hopes to reap from the conflict, not 
least of all by way of a diminished US role in 
Europe. 

All told, as Zagoria’s own account should make 
abundantly clear, international relationships in and 
concerning Vietnam are much more complicated 
than the nice, concise title, Vietnam Triangle, sug- 
gests. Therein lies the difficulty, for the present, 
of writing anything like a definitive analysis of 
Vietnam’s impact on international Communist poli- 
tics and, need one add, in finding an equitable solu- 
tion to the war itself. 
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Generals and the General Line 


Roman Kotxkowicz: The Soviet Military and the Communist Party. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1967. 


Reviewed by Malcolm Mackintosh 


THERE CAN BE NO doubt that the problem which 
Roman Kolkowicz has tackled in this massive, 
thorough and extremely valuable book is one which 
troubles all dictatorial party regimes that draw their 
authority from a political doctrine, yet in the long 
run rely upon armed force to uphold their power in 
the state and in the outside world. How do you 
strike the correct balance between military efficiency 
and political loyalty? How do you ensure that 
your best soldiers are also your most convinced 
devotees of the party? 

Mr. Kolkowicz has tapped every available source 
on this problem as it relates to the Soviet Union, 
and has come up with a unique study. It is not 
just a history of army-party relations, for the 
author reflects at some length on the place of the 
professional soldier in 20th-century society, and 
applies this and his knowledge of Russian history 
to add weight to his argument. Basically, however, 
his study is a detailed examination of the interests 
and requirements of two of the main elements of 
power in the Soviet Union—the Communist Party 
and the armed forces—and of the influence of the 
two protagonists upon each other and upon the 
policy of the Soviet state. 

After a historical explanation of the issues in- 
volved in army-party relations, and the mechanics 
of the party’s control system in the armed forces, 
Mr. Kolkowicz develops his argument by examin- 
ing four case histories. First, the case history of 
professional autonomy—that is, the right of the 
professional military leadership to work out its 
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military doctrine, make known its requirements in 
the field of armaments and organizations, and be 
free of political work which interferes with military 
training. Here the author traces the role of Mar- 
shal Zhukov in staking out the military’s claims, and 
the part that this played in his downfall in 1957. 

The second case concerns the unexpectedly im- 
portant role played in the army-party confrontation 
by military history, which, as the author puts it, 
“has become a forum for claims, grievances and 
demands.” In claiming credit for various victories 
(and disclaiming responsibility for defeats) in 
World War II, the marshals, generals and ad- 
mirals have not only boosted their own importance, 
but played down that of the Communist Party. The 
issue, however, became much more complicated 
when one party leader, Nikita Khrushchev, used 
his participation in a single battle, the defense of 
Stalingrad, to manufacture a military reputation 
for himself, and to upgrade the contribution of 
Stalingrad to the final victory over Germany. In 
so doing, he increased the reputation of the mar- 
shals and generals who fought at Stalingrad, and 
laid the foundations for forming a group of military 
leaders under his patronage from whom he hoped 
to exact political as well as personal loyalty. 

The concept of a group of “personal” supporters 
within the military establishment—of a faction de- 
signed to strengthen the position of its patron 
within the party and government and at the same 
time introduce additional party control, as it were, 
through a side door—is so important that Mr. Kol- 


kowicz rightly devotes a chapter to the rise of 
Khrushchev’s Stalingrad group. He is cautious 
in his methodology, and explains the criteria for 
“membership” in the Stalingrad group (pp. 278- 
281): a combination of joint service at the battle 
of Stalingrad, or service in the Ukraine during or 
after the war; common interests and views; and 
common antagonists. These factors enable Khru- 
shchev to weld together a group of leading military 
figures, who, under his leadership, were in control 
of the Soviet armed forces from at least 1957 to 
1964. 

It was a promising maneuver, but, as Mr. Kolko- 
wicz shows in his next case history, it failed. It 
failed because Khrushchev expected too much of 
the Stalingrad group: he demanded their support 
for a military doctrine of which they disapproved 
(although some of them tried to make it work), and 
he expected them to put up with, and even applaud, 
his erratic and often ill-judged interventions in 
military affairs—even in the technical field. When 
the crisis came in 1964, his chosen group of military 
leaders stood aside and allowed Brezhnev, Kosygin 
and their colleagues to remove their patron. Loy- 
alty to their profession overcame loyalty to a politi- 
cal leader, however great his services to them may 
have been. 


FINALLY, MR. KOLKOWICZ explains the cur- 
rent phase of the 50-year old army-party relation- 
ship. The three most important elements today 
and in the future are seen to be the role of the 
technical specialist in armed forces equipped with 
missiles and computers, the apparent abandonment 
by Khrushchev’s successors of the concept of a 
“personal group” among the military, and a tend- 
ency toward less party control over strictly military 
matters than was the case under Stalin and Khru- 
shchev. Of particular interest is the emergence of 
the military technocrat, whose loyalty to his pro- 
fession has none of the heroic attributes of the 


front-line soldier on which the army’s nationwide 
popularity was based in the past. Yet the techno- 
crat is as opposed to political interference as were 
the heroes of World War II. Mr. Kolkowicz con- 
cludes that much will depend on whether the party 
can come to terms with a new-style military-techno- 
logical leadership, and he believes, probably cor- 
rectly, that this is within the reach of Soviet society 
as it is now developing. 

It is difficult to do full justice to a study of this 
scope and detail, to its valuable appendices where 
illuminating examples of the working of army-party 
relations are to be found, or to its admirable refer- 
ences. This reviewer would, however, enter one 
note of caution. In his description of the Stalin- 
grad group, Mr. Kolkowicz has cast his net too 
wide. It is inaccurate to classify Marshal Konev, 
who fought on the Western Front in 1941-43, and 
only served on a front neighboring Khrushchev’s 
for six months in 1943, as a “Stalingrader”: Konev 
had ample reason to oppose Zhukov, and lent him- 
self to Khrushchev for this purpose, but his is a 
very special case which is difficult to fit into the 
Stalingrad framework. The listing of General I. I. 
Fediuninski as a member of the Stalingrad group 
(p. 364) also seems to stretch the group too far: 
apart from commanding a corps in the Ukraine 
before and at the very beginning of the war, Fed- 
iuninski served in Leningrad (1941-44), the Baltic, 
Poland and North Germany (1944-45), and none 
of his postwar commands coincided with Khru- 
shchev’s work in the Ukraine or in Moscow. But 
these are small points. The important fact is that 
the concept of a personal group was tried and 
found wanting by Khrushchev when he needed it 
most. It may not be relied upon in the same way 
again. 

Mr. Kolkowicz has produced a notable work of 
scholarship which throws new and valuable light 
on a most important aspect of Soviet society, and 
should become the standard work for all students of 
the subject. 
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Reviews in Briet 


Master Spy 


F. W. Deakin anv G. R. Storry: The 
Case of Richard Sorge, New York, 
Harper & Row, 1966. 


IN THE FIELD of espionage, Richard 
Sorge is perhaps the best illustration of 
Oscar Wilde’s dictum that “nature 
imitates art.” Handsome, clever, attrac- 
tive, dedicated, unflappable, even hard- 
drinking and philandering—Sorge was 
all of these, a James Bond with a brain! 
He also would probably have been shot 
by his employers if they could have 
gotten their hands on him in 1938. And 
as a final irony (and a good spy story 
must finally be ironic), his employers, 
or at least his employer in chief, failed 
to heed his most vital messages. Stalin 
refused to believe Sorge’s reports which 
specified, well in advance, the date of 
Nazi Germany’s June 1941 attack on 
the Soviet Union. 

Add to these ingredients another 
almost unique quality of the affair— 
namely, the fact that Sorge’s mission to 
Japan is about the best-documented 
history of a Soviet spy ring in the public 
domain—and it is easy to understand 
why the affair has been such a popular 
subject for books about espionage—at 
least until the present study came along. 
For F. W. Deakin and G. R. Storry ap- 
pear to have written the definitive ac- 
count, and until the archives of the 
Chief Intelligence Directorate of the 
Soviet Armed Forces are opened, little 
more is likely to be added to it. The 
book is so obviously superior to the 
previous accounts that there is little 
more to say of it as a book except that, 
if you want to know about Sorge, read 
this one. 
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And Sorge is worth knowing about. 
For almost any aspect of the study of 
communism and the Soviet Union, the 
Sorge case is informative. Clandestine 
operations are a field rarely investigated 
by the scholar; yet conspiracy is one of 
the most persistent features of Soviet 
history and, as the Sorge case illus- 
trates, of Communist parties as well. In 
organizing Sorge’s ring, Soviet intel- 
ligence drew recruits from at least six 
different Communist parties. No other 
intelligence service could reach out to 
grab a Serb in Paris, a German in 
Germany, a Japanese in California, and 
another Japanese in China (through the 
intermediary of an American). The 
Communist International and its suc- 
cessors may have had shortcomings as 
political instruments, but they have had 
no equal as a school for prospective 
spies. No wonder that the ban on using 
party members as Soviet intelligence 
agents, put into effect as a consequence 
of the Canadian and US “atom spy” 
cases, was rescinded in 1960. 

As for the relevance of the Sorge 
affair to Soviet history, it serves, first 
of all, to point up the simple fact that 
the Communist rulers of an impover- 
ished country were fully prepared to 
expend the money and effort necessary 
to organize a clandestine apparat capa- 
ble of deploying not just the Sorge ring 
but hundreds of others as well. Sec- 
ondly, the climate of suspicion and 
intrigue that enveloped the Soviet Union 
in the 1930’s finds no better illustration 
than in the depredations visited on an 
able intelligence service by the Yezhov- 
shchina and the dubiety with which 
such valuable and authoritative infor- 
mation as Sorge’s was apparently re- 
ceived in Moscow. Thirdly, the Sorge 
case suggests that the Soviet intel- 
ligence cadres of those earlier days— 


the 1920’s and 1930’s—were talented 
and dedicated to a degree that their 
successors, at least so far as we know 
of them, have not equalled. Compare 
Sorge, an astute and perceptive political 
analyst, an accomplished journalist and 
scholar, with a simpering cad such as 
Gordon Lonsdale (Molody) reveals 
himself to be in his book, Spy: Twenty — 
Years in Soviet Secret Service (New 
York, Hawthorn Books, 1965; reviewed 
in Problems of Communism, No. 4, 
1966, pp. 55-56). Sorge believed in 
communism as the way to salvation, 
even though he apparently had his 
moments of doubt. These days the 
idealists are more likely to be found on 
the other side. 

One important and seldom-considered 
aspect of Soviet clandestine operations 
that emerges from the Deakin-Storry 
study centers on the role of the Soviet 
intelligence agent. The Soviet intel- 
ligence services have never considered 
the function of their agents to be con- 
fined simply to the passive gathering of 
information; they are also there to act. 
Sorge’s influence may not have been suf- 
ficient to prevent the signing of the 
German-Japanese-Italian | Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact of 1936, but as he himself 
reported, “I did what I could to influ- 
ence [German] Ambassador von Dirk- 
sen and Colonel Ott [then German Mili- 
tary Attache in Tokyo] against it.” Of 
infinitely greater concern to the Soviet 
Union was the question of the direction 
which Japanese aggression might take 
in 1941. Japan’s expansionists were 
torn between two choices: to move 
southward towards Indo-China and the 
Dutch East Indies, ultimately challeng- 
ing England and the United States; or 
to move north, seizing Siberia from the 
Soviet Union while the German advance 
into Russia was at full flood. Students 


of international relations might well 
consider the following statement by the 
Japanese security official who inter- 
rogated Sorge’s most important Japa- 
nese agent, Hotsumi Ozaki: 


Sorge’s special relationship to Am- 
bassador Ott [Ott succeeded von Dirk- 
sen], Ozaki’s ties with Prime Minister 
Konoye and others, the social positions 
of the defendants, and similar con- 
siderations made it reasonable to sus- 
pect them of having engaged in politi- 
cal activities; and during the course of 
our investigation we found ample justi- 
fication for such a suspicion, both 
Sorge and Ozaki confessing that fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the Russo- 
German war, when a northward thrust 
[by Japan] had seemed imminent, 
they had started a political movement 
aimed at diverting Japan’s energies 
southward against England and the 
United States. 

By the time we investigated this po- 
litical plot angle, however, the Pacific 
War had started, and we were afraid 
to delve too deeply into it, lest, by 
proving that the war was provoked by 
the Communists, we invite internal 
conflict. We deliberately refrained 
from making a thorough investigation, 
and in consequence the statements of 
the defendants on the point were far 
from conclusive. 


| Can we assume that such tactics have 
been foresworn today? 


| James McKee 


‘The Soviet Elite 


Georce W. Simonps, Ep.: Soviet 
_ Leaders, New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1967. 


ANYONE ATTEMPTING to assemble 
biographies of the “forty-two most in- 
fluential figures in contemporary Soviet 
society” faces a most difficult task. It 
is not a question of number—forty-two 
is as good a figure as any—but how do 
you make the selection? And once you 
have chosen, how do you go about com- 
piling the biographies? 

The editor of Soviet Leaders solves 
the first problem with relative ease by 
grouping his VIPs into six categories: 
party, government and law; military; 
foreign service; economic theory and 
practice; science and philosophy; and 
the arts. Thus the selection is to be 


judged within each grouping. For it is 
obvious that the overall influence of, 
say, Kosygin is not of quite th esame 
nature as that of, say, Ernst Neizvestny, 
a controversial avant-garde sculptor 
little known outside the intellectual 
elite of Moscow and Leningrad. One 
also suspects that a Soviet scholar com- 
piling a similar list would have left out 
a number of Professor Simonds’ 
choices and included other men, less 
publicized in the West but more in- 
fluential in Soviet circles. 

Much more important is the problem 
of sources for such biographies. The 
contributors to Soviet Leaders, many of 
them prominent experts in Soviet area 
studies, had extremely little to go on 
because Soviet encyclopedias contain 
notoriously little personal information 
about leading Soviet personalities; most 
of what we know about them comes 
from painstaking piecing together of 
facts (and often, unfortunately, of non- 
facts) fished out of every available 
Soviet publication. This is not enough 
for an astute biographer, and it is not 
at all surprising that most of the re- 
sulting 42 portraits are rather flat. If 
someone in Moscow tried to write a 
biography of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on the basis of Who’s 
Who, a few clippings from The New 
York Times, and the texts of several 
speeches the General had delivered to 
West Point cadets or to conventions of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
result would be much the same. 

None of the foregoing is intended to 
deny the usefulness of the project; to 
know something about top men in Soviet 
society is better than to know nothing. 
Moreover, as we read about party, gov- 
ernment, and military leaders, we can- 
not fail to be impressed by the extra- 
ordinary similarity of their careers: 
peasant backgrounds, advancement 
through the party or the Komsomol, 
and, in many cases, sudden moves up 
to the highest levels during the Great 
Purges of the 1930’s, moves suggestive 
of the heroes’ close cooperation with 
the NKVD. Few of those currently at 
the top, even those who joined the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CPSU during 
Stalin’s life, were proteges of Stalin 
himself. A remarkable number seem to 
owe their promotions to Khrushchev. 
Nowhere do we learn what caused them 
to turn against their benefactor, but 
the fact that they did so successfully 
testifies to their political agility. On 
the whole, one gets the impression that 
there is much more continuity in the 
Soviet leadership, and that the transfer 


of power is more orderly, than is gen- 
erally assumed. 

Some of the biographies offer a great 
deal more than a glimpse of the subject. 
In the portraits of Mikoyan, Suslov, 
Malinovski, Gromyko, or Kuznetsov, the 
respective authors succeed in painting 
a broad background to each man’s 
career, wisely focusing on each one’s 
role in the developments which have 
been part of the drama of Soviet politi- 
cal and military history. 

Somewhat regrettable—and_ annoy- 
ing—is the insistence of some contribu- 
tors (and of the editor) on classifying 
various personages as “conservatives” 
and “liberals.” Aside from being fre- 
quently little more than value judg- 
ments, such definitions assume the con- 
sistency of “good” intentions on the 
part of the one group of Soviet leaders 
and wicked ones on the part of the 
others. By this token, for instance, the 
late Lavrenti Beria, who presumably 
advocated decentralization of power in 
the Soviet empire in the post-Stalin 
days and who was executed for it by 
the so-called “liberals,” led by Khru- 
shchey, would himself have to be clas- 
sified as a “liberal.” For that matter, 
what label are we to affix to Khru- 
shchey, whose tenure was characterized 
by shifts from Stalin-like repressions 
(e.g., the anti-intellectual campaign of 
1962-63) to Bukharin-like pronounce- 
ments (goulash vs. guns)? Clearly, 
labels are often no more than shortcuts 
to obfuscation. 


Vladimir Petrov 


Revolution and 


Diplomacy 


XENIA JoUKOFF Eupin AND Rospert M. 
Stusser: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1928- 
1934. Documents and Materials, Vol. 1. 
University Park, Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1966. 


THE PERIOD 1928-1934 witnessed 
significant changes in Soviet Russia’s 
foreign relationships. At the outset 
Stalin, secure in his newly-won dicta- 
torial power and already embarked 
on prodigious programs of industrial- 
ization and collectivization at home, 
seemed almost to eschew foreign policy 
in favor of a peculiarly Soviet version 
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of splendid isolation. Symptomatic of 
this was the radical shift to the left, 
sanctified by the Sixth Comintern Con- 
gress in May 1928. Despite the pseudo- 
revolutionary fanfare with which it was 
accompanied, the shift primarily sought 
to tie foreign Communist parties more 
closely to the Soviet Union, to make 
their leaders and apparatuses subser- 
vient to Stalin personally, and, in the 
last analysis, to isolate foreign Com- 
munist parties from the non-Communist 
left. Six years later, however, Soviet 
perspectives were radically altered. 
The consolidation of an aggressive, 
avowedly anti-Soviet Nazi regime in 
Germany and the expansiveness of mili- 
taristic Japan had ineluctably drawn 
the Soviet Union back into international 
politics, and had rendered most of 
Stalin’s earlier isolationist calculations 
invalid in the process. 

The volume under review addresses 
itself to this complex period (or, more 
accurately, to the years 1928-1931: a 
second volume covering 1932-1934 was 
published in October 1967). It is of- 
fered as a continuation of the two pre- 
vious Hoover Institution collections, So- 
viet Russia and the West, 1920-1927 
and Soviet Russia and the East, 1920- 
1927, also compiled by X. J. Eudin 
with several collaborators. Like _ its 
predecessors, the present volume con- 
sists chiefly of documents selected “to 
present the most important points of 
the Soviet Communists’ own evaluation 
of their foreign policies and_ their 
general interpretation of the world situ- 
ation.” A narrative summary and analy- 
sis, meant to frame the entire offering of 
documents and materials, is quite brief 
and rather sketchy, given the intricacies 
of the period. Still, the documents 
often speak quite forcefully for them- 
selves, conveying, for example, the So- 
viet contempt for bourgeois pacifism, or 
the sharpness (and erroneousness) of 
the Communist indictment of Social 
Democracy as “Social Fascism,” or else 
the muted eloquence of Bukharin trying 
to rationalize the Comintern’s failures 
in China. 

At a time when collections of docu- 
ments concerning Soviet and/or Com- 
munist affairs have become all the rage 
—at least with publishers—there is 
some danger that the present volume 
may not receive the attention it de- 
seryes. This is all the more likely be- 
cause there are already two exemplary 
collections which cover the same period 
—Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy 
and The Communist International, 
1919-1943, Documents, both expertly 
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selected, edited, and analyzed by Jane 
Degras, and published by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. Let it 
therefore be said that Eudin and Slus- 
ser’s claim to have avoided duplicating 
material already published in English 
is well substantiated. Their volume is 
especially rich in highly relevant and 
informative material gleaned from the 
Soviet press and Comintern commen- 
taries of the period, material that is 
often not readily accessible in the orig- 
inal, much less in English translation. 
As such, the Eudin and Slusser collec- 
tion can be used with great profit in 
conjunction with the Degras volumes 
which, it might be noted, tend to favor 
strictly official documents—manifestoes, 
theses, communiqués, diplomatic notes 
and the like. In sum, then, the volume 
under review includes a unique collec- 
tion of documents and materials, meant 
principally for specialists, but of real 
value precisely for that reason. 


Melvin Croan 


Africa and China 


EMMANUEL JoHN Hevi: The Dragon’s 
Embrace: The Chinese Communists in 


Africa. New York, F. A. Praeger, 1966. 


MR. HEVI IS A Ghanaian who in 
1960 went to Peking on a Ghana gov- 
ernment scholarship to study medicine. 
He stayed in China for about 18 
months. In 1962, his growing antago- 
nism to the Nkrumah regime drove him 
into voluntary exile in Nigeria, where 
he remained until Nkrumah’s_ over- 
throw. His disillusionment with Marx- 
ism and the China of Mao Tse-tung 
was described in his first book, An 
African Student in China, published in 
1964. The Dragon’s Embrace, a slen- 
der, emotionally-charged volume is, as 
the author puts it in his preface, pri- 
marily addressed to his fellow Africans, 
whose preoccupation with colonialism 
and imperialism tends to be somewhat 
one-sided: 


For a long time to come, we in Africa 
will still have cause to denounce the 
imperialists, even if some of us do so 
merely to draw attention away from 
our domestic failures. But we need 
some realism. If any imperialism is 
dangerous to us, then all imperialists 
are dangerous to us. And if we must 


have allies, these certainly should not 


be the confirmed imperialists in Mos- 
cow, Peking, and Havana. 


These sentiments set the theme for | 


a blunt and severe exposé of Communist 
China’s expansionist designs and ac- 
tions in Asia (Chapter 1), her views on 
revolutionary upheaval and _ national 
liberation in Africa (Chapters 2 and 
3), and her interference in the internal 
affairs of African nations. The argu- 


ment unfolds rapidly and bluntly, with- | 


out too much preoccupation with se- 
mantic refinements (Daniil 
“found Touré’s boot applied squarely 


to his backside”), and with a cheerful | 


flouting of Western, Eastern, and Afri- 
can sensibilities and ideological preju- 


dices. It is a youthful book, addressed | 


to a youthful elite on a proud and im- 
patient continent. It says much that 
certainly needs saying about big power 
hypocrisy and African self-delusion; it 
is ruthless about what it considers 
harmful myths of an African heritage 
of unsullied greatness and the al- 


leged total and unredeeming evil of 


the old colonialists; it is skeptical of all 
kinds of “Greeks” bearing gifts, espe- 
cially those who pretend to know what 
is best for Africa, among whom the 
Chinese Communists are the worst of- 
fenders. Without dismissing the use- 
fulness of foreign models, the author 
argues for greater reliance on Africa’s 
own experimentations: 


From each _ ideological hemisphere, 
Africa can find something good to 
borrow. With these borrowings, 
blended with the moral and ethical 
principles that marked the African 
way of life before the white men came, 
we can develop political systems that 
will serve our particular needs and 
aspirations. 


Essentially, The Dragon’s Embrace 
is a declaration of faith in Africa’s abil- 
ity to build a future for itself by skirt- 
ing the dangers of Communist totali- 
tarianism and refusing to be the “pawn 
in an international power game.” The 
temptation to censure its youthful ardor 
and occasional non sequitur, to shrug 
off much of the argument as generally 
known and not terribly deep, must be 
resisted as missing the point. And the 
point is that The Dragon’s Embrace is 
addressed to an audience in which na- 
tional emotions and old grudges run 
high and which is only slowly becoming 
aware that the new imperialisms of the 
Communist East are a worse poison for 
Africa’s aspirations than the old and 


Solod | 


ailing colonialism of the West. As a 
clear-sighted parti pris for Africa (the 
contradiction in terms is less real than 
apparent), the book is worth reading. 


Jan S. Prybyla 


The Thoughts of 
Ho Chi Minh 


BernarpD B. Farr, Ep.: Ho Chi Minh 
on Revolution: Selected Writings, 1920- 
1966, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1967. 


SINCE HO CHI MINH, the most elu- 
sive mystery man of Asian communism, 
has been the object of such strong pas- 
sions, both of admiration and of hate, 
and since everyone today is deeply con- 
cerned about the course of the war in 
Vietnam and wondering whether the 
leaders in Hanoi will ever be inclined 
to negotiate, an extraordinary degree of 
interest attaches to this volume of Ho’s 
writings, which Bernard Fall completed 
editing just one week before his tragic 
death in South Vietnam. 

It is, therefore, a shock to discover 
that the book is without question the 
dreariest and most depressing in many 
a year. It is disturbing above all to 
learn that the heroic sacrifices of the 
Vietnamese Communists have been in- 
spired in large part by what can only 
be described as an endless stream of 
banalities. When at last we are con- 
fronted with a substantial collection of 
Ho’s words, the mystery of why he has 
not appeared more in public evapo- 
rates—his public style is that of a 
simpleton. His words lack intellectual 
vigor; they are devoid of passion; his 
phrases are clumsy and wooden; and it 
is all so trivial and trite. To a dis- 
tressing degree, Ho’s writings consist of 
nothing more than those forms of pomp- 

ous “greetings,” ceremonial commemo- 
rations, and routine openings of insti- 
tutes and schools, which are expected 
to be boring in all societies, and which 
are especially so in Communist ones. 

This book regrettably sheds little 
light on the issue of whether Ho is more 
the nationalist or the Communist; he 
doesn’t seem to be much of either. It 
has been said that Ho was above all 
inspired by a passionate hatred of 
French colonialism. Yet in these pages 
he seems to be only a complaining man, 
one who is writing to the newspapers 
about, say, his frustrations with the 


services of the telephone company. At 
other times he makes such extreme 
statements about the personal wicked- 
ness of particular French officials that 
he seems to be begging the intelligent 
reader not to take him seriously. 

The reports that Ho Chi Minh is not 
much of a theoretician are certainly 
substantiated by his writings, which at 
best make him appear to be just another 
party hack. He explains very little and 
relies heavily upon clichés for effect. 
For example, the French suddenly dis- 
appear as the main enemy and are 
replaced by the abstraction called 
“American imperialism.” About the 
government and leaders in South Viet- 
nam, almost nothing is said beyond 
routine propaganda phrases. 

Maybe it is wrong to expect much in 
the writings of a revolutionary leader. 
Yet for all the inhibiting qualities of 
Marxian ideological writing, Mao Tse- 
tung repeatedly finds the vivid phrase, 
Khrushchev had his earthy style, and, 
above all of course, both Lenin and 
Stalin had their distinctive ideas and 
qualities. With Ho Chi Minh, however, 
we have the impression of a leader who 
is incapable of rising above the routine 
level of the day-to-day party propagan- 
dist. Could it be that his mind contains 
no more than these banalities? This is 
probably why the book is so peculiarly 
depressing. 


Lucian W. Pye 


A Prisoner in Hungary 


Black Nightshade. The Hungarian 
Prison Memoirs of Rose Vali. Narrated 
in English by Theresa de Kerpely. 
New York, William Morrow, 1965. 


TRUE TO THE objective morality of 
Christianity, the damned in Dante’s 
Inferno have already condemned them- 
selves well before death. Having no 
real function, Minos, the judge of this 
underworld, seems slightly redundant: 
he acts only as a kind of infernal traffic 
cop pointing to the place of eternal 
punishment instead of pronouncing 
sentence. 

On the other hand, true to the subjec- 
tive morality of “people’s democracy,” 
the damned in Rose Vali’s hell were 
condemned well before they had even 
had time to commit the crimes they 


were accused of. And the Minos of this 
particular Inferno, disguised as a lieu- 
tenant of the AVH (Hungarian security 
police), had a very real function to per- 
form: his task was to find out whether 
the people sent to him were fully aware 
of the sins they had not committed, 
and to judge them accordingly. 

This is but one difference, albeit a 
revealing one, between medieval image 
and modern reality. Furthermore, if 
Dante’s Inferno was a colorful place 
despite its horrors, Rose Vali’s hell, per- 


haps because of them, was just “a 


drab, official hell, in which Satan had 
been deposed as too romantic and had 
been replaced by an Executive Commit- 
tee of Eternally Damned Bureaucrats 
from the Ministry of the Absurd.” 

It is against the background of the 
drabness and unreality of Stalinist Hun- 
gary that we witness the descent—the 
triumphs and humiliations—of Rose 
Vali, a brave, intelligent and warm- 
hearted woman who defied “the logic 
of absurdity” by simply remaining com- 
mitted to the logic of Christian love. 
Arrested together with her husband, 
Ferenc A. Vali, in July 1951 for “plot- 
ting to escape to the West,” she re- 
mained in prison until September 1954, 
when she was freed by the first govern- 
ment of Imre Nagy. She records her 
experiences in prison with a simplicity 
and warmth that transcend her humilia- 
tions and give meaning to the meaning- 
lessness of suffering. Her story is a 
moving study not only of personal self- 
examination, but also of the nature and 
impact of diverse human relationships. 

Projected on the screen of her mem- 
ory, fellow-prisoners, wardens, inter- 
rogators, parents, friends, and relatives 
appear, if only to bring into sharper 
relief the central figure in her memoirs. 
It is touching that this figure is not 
the author herself but her husband, 
loved and remembered throughout the 
years of imprisonment, without senti- 
mentality yet with the force of over- 
whelming emotion. It is here that the 
book rises above the ordinary déja vu 
and, by fusing experience and memory, 
past and present, into the unity of love, 
becomes a remarkable achievement. 

By a happy coincidence, Rose Vali 
found Theresa de Kerpely to narrate 
her story in English. Out of their co- 
operation, but thanks largely to Mrs. 
de Kerpely’s highly sensitive and extra- 
ordinary self-identification with the pro- 
tagonist, the book emerges stylish, 
elegant and forceful. 


Tamas Aczel 
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HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE 


The Nazi-Soviet Pact: 


A Missing Page in Soviet Historiography 


By Vladimir Petrov 


estern historians seem to have lost interest in 
the Nazi-Soviet collaboration of 1939-41. A few analy- 
tical studies did appear after the publication in 1948 
of the related German documents, but on the whole 
the subject has been sadly neglected.* 

This Western reluctance to examine the antecedents 
of the “Great Patriotic War” is in a sharp contrast 
to the almost pathological obsession with the subject 
in the Soviet Union. Until recently, some Soviet studies 


1 Among the published works are Gustav Hilger and Alfred 
G. Meyer, The Incompatible Allies (New York, Macmillan, 
1953); Amilecare Rossi, The Russo-German Alliance, August 
1939-June 1941 (London, Chapman, 1950); and Gerhard L. 
Weinberg, Germany and the Soviet Union, 1939-1941 (Leiden, 
Brill, 1954). 


Mr. Petrov is on the staff of the Sino-Soviet Institute, 
George Washington University (Wash., DC) and 
author of Money and Conquest: Allied Occupation 
Currencies in World War II (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1967). The present article is based 
on a longer study which is to appear in the Winter 
1968 issue of Orbis (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) . 
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even ventured to probe into the origins of the war 
and its early, disastrous period. Military analysts 
discarded as clearly inadequate the old Stalinist expla- 
nation that the staggering victories scored by the 
German army in 1941-42 were due solely to the sud- 
denness of Hitler’s attack. They delved into the lack 
of military preparedness, the weaknesses in strategic 
planning, and even the errors of political judgment 
responsible for the early calamities. 


The Soviet military establishment has of course been 
eager to clear its record. But the privilege of fixing 
ultimate responsibility for failures rests with the party 
alone, and the only shortcoming the party has per- 
mitted to be charged against Stalin on this score is a 
certain measure of pigheadedness in not heeding prof- 
fered evidence of an impending German invasion. 
Further explanations for the catastrophe of 1941 have 
not been forthcoming for two reasons: first, deeper 
probing into Stalin’s “errors” would involve a reap- 
praisal of top policy, and second, the party cannot 
afford to throw Stalin to the wolves without at the 
same time abandoning the dogma of the infallibility 
of the leadership as a whole. Consequently, Soviet 


historians are allowed to reveal isolated bits of infor- 
mation but are barred from piecing together a com- 
prehensive picture. 


The Background 


A thorough examination of the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
probably should begin with Bismarck’s policy of alli- 
ance with Russia. Equally useful for an understanding 
of the pact would be a study of the deep, almost emo- 
tional attachment of Russian Marxists to Germany and 
German political thought, of Lenin’s “defeatism” in 
World War I and his position on the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty. But perhaps most relevant of all would be a 
review of the story of Rapallo, this marriage of 
convenience of two states painfully humbled in the 
war, both treated as international outcasts, both victims 
of Anglo-French military interventions, both objects 
of the systems of alliance and cordons sanitaires. 

Soviet-German collaboration—at least in the military 
sphere—continued until the proclamation of the Third 
Reich in 1933, which seemed to introduce a radically 
new element into the relations between the two powers. 
No convincing evidence exists that Stalin and his 
colleagues were ever genuinely troubled by the de- 
clared anticommunism of the Third Reich. Their 
cynicism about their own propaganda predisposed 
them to be equally cynical about Nazi propaganda, 
to dismiss much of Hitler’s oratory as mere lip service 
to his ideology, and to look, instead, for “hidden mes- 
sages” expressing his actual aims and desires. There 
is no doubt, therefore, that Stalin took seriously 
Hitler’s speech of March 23, 1933, in which the 
Fuhrer voiced his wish “to cultivate friendly relations” 
with the Soviet Union, indirectly assuring the latter 
that “the fight against communism in Germany is our 
internal affair” and that “international political rela- 
tions with other countries to whom important common 
interests tie us are not affected by it.” It is in this 
context that one must judge Stalin’s speech at the 
17th Congress of the CPSU in 1934, with its astound- 
ing assertion that while “we are far from enthusiastic 
about the fascist regime in Germany . . . fascism is 
beside the point, if only because fascism in Italy, for 
example, has not kept the USSR from establishing the 
best of relations with that country.” 2 


? For Hitler’s speech, see Hilger & Meyer, op. cit., p. 262. 
Stalin’s speech at the 17th Congress is quoted by Robert C. 
Tucker in his introduction to The Great Purge Trial, a re- 
print of the stenographic report of the March 1938 trial of 
Bukharin et al. (edited by Robert C. Tucker and Stephen F. 
Cohen, New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 1965, p. xxxv). 


The emergence ofthe Soviet Union from isolation 
and its entry into the League of Nations in the fall 
of 1934 are generally ascribed to Soviet fear of Ger- 
man—and Japanese—militarism. Yet it is doubtful 
that Stalin expected the League to become an effective 
peace-keeping body. Aware, however, that the Soviet 
image had been badly marred by the ongoing purges, 
he hoped to improve it by an apparently firm anti-Nazi 
stance. 

The political polarization in the mid-1930’s did not 
involve Germany and the Soviet Union in any direct 
conflict anywhere, and hence the Soviet leaders had 
little incentive for reassessing their long-range view of 
Germany. Although the negotiations being conducted 
by Stalin’s emissaries in Berlin were shrouded in 
secrecy, they were nonetheless noted by foreign ob- 
servers, among them the American Chargé d’Affaires 
in Germany.* In August, 1936, the US Consul in 
Geneva also informed the State Department that talks 
between Germany and Russia were in progress,‘ and 
in September of that year the Estonian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs told the American Minister for the 
Baltic states that he believed it possible that Germany 
and the Soviet Union would reach an agreement.’ 


The Soviet leaders may quite possibly have been 
seriously worried by the display of great-power coop- 
eration in Munich, and Hitler for his part clearly was 
not satisfied with the results of the Munich conference. 
Czechoslovakia, having lost the Sudetenland, was fall- 
ing apart, thus presenting the Fiihrer with still another 
temptation. There was lively Nazi agitation in and 
about Danzig, and as of the autumn of 1938, all signs 
pointed to Poland as the next target of Hitler’s 
offensive. 


The Soviet leadership had to pause and revise its 
strategy. Merely to sit on the sidelines was too dan- 
gerous. Any further aggrandizement by Germany with 
the tacit consent of Great Britain and France might 
lead to the total isolation of the Soviet Union. To 
forestall such a development, it was necessary to pro- 
voke a crisis aimed at invalidating the accomplish- 
ments of Munich and showing how ephemeral was 
“peace in our time.” 


On March 10, 1939, addressing the 18th Party Con- 
gress, Stalin hinted that Germany could count on 
Soviet understanding. Von der Schulenburg, the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Moscow, stressed in his report to 


’ Ferdinand L. Mayer to Arthur Bliss Lane, in the Arthur 
Bliss Lane Collection, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

* Prentiss B. Gilbert to the Department of State, in State 
Department Files, The National Archives, Washington, DC. 

°Lane to Mayer, September 21, 1936, Arthur Bliss Lane 
Collection. 
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Berlin that in this speech, “Stalin’s irony and criticism 
were directed in a considerably sharper degree against 
Britain, i.e., against the reactionary forces in power 
there, than against the so-called aggressor states and, 
in particular, Germany.” ° That this speech was in- 
tended as a signal to Berlin was confirmed several 
months later by Molotov himself, who “raised his glass 
to Stalin, remarking that it had been Stalin who— 
through his speech of March of this year, which had 
been well understood in Germany—had introduced 
the reversal in political relations.” * 

Whether by coincidence or not, within one week 
after Stalin’s speech Hitler declared Slovakia independ- 
ent and annexed the remaining Czech lands. In re- 
sponse, Chamberlain and Daladier extended “guaran- 
tees” to Poland, Rumania, and Greece. By the end 
of March, the spirit of Munich had evaporated and 
Europe found itself sharply divided into two impla- 
cably hostile camps. 


heoretically, the falling out of the Munich 
powers gave Stalin a choice. He could either come 
to terms with Hitler, or he could approach Great 
Britain and France and join in an effort to contain 
the Axis. In practical terms, however, the latter alter- 
native was unsatisfactory, for it implied obligations 
without corresponding benefits. Chamberlain kept 
insisting that British policy was “not a policy of lining 
up opposing blocks of power in Europe, animated by 
hostile intentions toward one another, and accepting 
the view that war is inevitable . . . We are trying to 
build up not an alliance between ourselves and other 
countries, but a peace front against aggression.” ® 
The question remains whether Stalin could have 
considered a third possibility, namely, a full-fledged 
alliance with Great Britain and France, accompanied 
by recognition of the Soviet Union as a great power 
entitled to a sphere of influence and to territorial 
expansion at the expense of its western neighbors. 
That much, at least, Molotov said or hinted at in 


6 Schulenburg to the Foreign Ministry, March 13, 1939, US 
Department of State, Documents on German Foreign Policy 
1918-1945 (referred to hereafter as DGFP), Series D (1937- 
45), Washington, DC, Government Printing Office, 1953, Vol. 
VI, pp. 1-3. 

7 I[bid., Vol. VII, p. 228. Apparently more decisive to Hitler 
was the second “signal”—the dismissal of Litvinov on May 3, 
1939, which effectively put an end to the Soviet political nego- 
tiations with the British and French. See Hitler’s speech to 
the Commanders-in-Chief on August 22, 1939, ibid., p. 204. Cf. 
Hilger and Meyer; op. cit., pp. 293-300. 

8 Quoted by L. B. Namier, Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-1939, 
London, Macmillan, 1948, pp. 167-68. 
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Moscow to the French and British representatives 
later that summer. The critics of appeasement, from 
Churchill down, have since blamed Chamberlain and 
Daladier for not exploring this possibility. 

Yet it appears doubtful that such a choice in fact 
existed. To Stalin and his entourage, the principal 
enemy had always been the democratic West, with its 
distasteful self-righteousness and its hostility to the 
Russian Revolution. Although Hitler, too, was an 
avowed anti-Communist, his virulent hostility toward 
the Versailles system, combined with his growing 
trouble-making potential, induced Stalin to regard 
him, on balance, as an asset in the arsenal of Soviet 
diplomacy. By the late spring of 1939, Stalin knew 
that Hitler intended to attack Poland, and he could 
reasonably expect that if the attack occurred, London 
and Paris would honor their treaty obligations. It is 
simply difficult to believe that Moscow failed to see 
that after the fall of Prague all avenues to Germany’s 
conciliation with the West were closed. For it was 
precisely this situation which permitted Stalin to en- 
courage Hitler to take the irrevocable step and launch 
a war which to the Soviet leader, sitting as it were 
on the sidelines, seemed clearly preferable to the 
“peace front against aggression” envisioned by Cham- 
berlain. 


An Uneasy Partnership 


The story of the Soviet-German negotiations that 
culminated in the Nazi-Soviet Pact has been told many 
times. Here let us note only that, thanks to the Soviet 
ability to sit tight, Hitler became so desperate, in view 
of his scheduled attack on Poland, that he literally 
begged Stalin to accept Ribbentrop’s mission—and a 
good part of the expected spoils. The terms of the 
agreement (as recorded in the Secret Protocol to the 
Pact) met all Stalin’s demands. 

All the evidence at our disposal indicates that the 
deal was entered into by both sides in good faith. If 
at that time Hitler nourished the idea of eventually 
attacking Russia, no proof of it is to be found in 
the innumerable German documents and memoirs 
published since the war. Nor is there reason to believe 
that Stalin had any reservations about the deal. The 
speed with which it was concluded had no precedent 
in modern diplomacy, and Stalin’s assurances to Rib- 
bentrop that the Soviet Government took the new pact 
“very seriously” and that he “could guarantee on his 
word of honor that the Soviet Union would not betray 
its partner” carried a note of unmistakable sincerity. 

Perhaps even more convincing was the trade agree- 
ment signed in February 1940, which grew out of the 


Soviet-German Boundary and Friendship Treaty con- 
cluded during Ribbentrop’s second visit to Moscow. 
As the chairman of the German delegation recorded, 
the trade negotiations “were difficult” both for “ma- 
terial and psychological reasons. ... The Soviet 
Union promised far more deliveries than are defen- 
sible from a purely economic point of view.” And 
he observed that during the negotiations “the desire 
of the Soviet Government to help Germany and to con- 
solidate firmly the political understanding in economic 
matters, too, became more and more evident.” ® 


There were other indications of Soviet sincerity. 
After the signing of the Pact, all anti-Nazi remarks, 
even in closed party meetings, came to an end. Soviet 
citizens of German origin were voluntarily released 
from prisons and concentration camps. Anti-Nazi 
writings were removed from libraries and bookstores, 
and expressions of friendship for Germany (and of 
distaste for its “imperialistic” adversaries) began to 
be voiced ad nauseam by the Soviet press and radio. 


et the Nazi-Soviet partnership did not survive, 
and the Moscow agreements did not lead to cordiality 
between the officials of the two governments. Early 
attempts by Stalin and Molotov to inject a note of 
intimacy into their relations with the Nazis were 
icily ignored. The Germans in Moscow were business- 
like and exceedingly correct, but they preferred to 
talk across a desk. Soviet representatives in Berlin 
had no difficulty in getting appointments with top men 
in the various ministries, but they were never invited 
to intimate Nazi gatherings. 
Furthermore, the objectives of the two partners 
remained distinctly different. Hitler wanted to win 
the war and gain the position of a leading world 
power for Germany. Stalin profited from German 
victories, but he considered his political and economic 
support of Germany an adequate contribution to the 
partnership. In his opinion, the Soviet Union could 
not lose, even if Germany were bled white in the 
war, or defeated altogether. The fall of France doubt- 
less shook him, and for a while Soviet reserve gave 
way to new manifestations of loyalty to the partner- 
ship. Nevertheless, instead of prudently deferring to 


®Schnurre memorandum, Feb. 26, 1940, DGFP, D, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 814-17. The Soviet Union undertook not only to 
supply over 3.5 million tons of ores, metals, and grains, but 
also to provide transit for goods going to Germany from the 
Balkans, the Middle East, and the Far East, and to act as a 
buyer of raw materials and metals for Germany in third 
countries. 


his triumphant partner, Stalin chose to assert his in- 
dependence and, taking advantage of Germany’s en- 
tanglement in the West, proceeded with the annexa- 
tion of the Baltic states and Bessarabia. 


Although Stalin stayed essentially within the letter 
of the agreements, this display of bullishness was a 
mistake. For Hitler, now at the pinnacle of his power, 
was not disposed to view this challenge with equanim- 
ity. In the fall of 1939 he had been willing to regard 
Stalin as an equal, and he had also been willing to 
swallow his annoyance later on when the Soviets 
attacked Finland. But in the summer of 1940, Hitler 
—the conqueror of the European Continent and the 
leader of the mightiest military machine ever assembled 
—no longer felt constrained to suppress his irritation. 
Some time in July, Hitler redefined Germany’s interests 
in Southeastern Europe, extending them to all areas 
which had not been specifically assigned to the Soviet 
sphere. He also ordered his military strategists to start 
contingency planning for the conquest of Russia. 


Apparently no one in Moscow understood the change 
in Hitler’s mood. The Soviet leaders were experienc- 
ing the first sweet taste of territorial expansion. Their 
gains, so they believed, overshadowed Hitler’s accom- 
plishments in the West; they assumed that Germany 
needed Soviet support as before, and that at any rate 
Germany posed no serious threat. They knew for a 
fact that the German General Staff dreaded war on 
two fronts, and they were impressed with the British 
refusal to surrender. 


On the basis of these assumptions, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment acted as if Hitler was indebted to it for his 
successes elsewhere. Ignoring the noticeable chill ema- 
nating from Berlin, it presented the Reich government 
with endless petty demands and sour complaints: over 
a strip of Lithuanian territory (allocated to Germany) 
which it wanted to purchase; over the port facilities 
in Memel (now Klaipeda), which it claimed in the 
name of former Lithuania; over the lagging German 
deliveries; over the compensation of Germans evacu- 
ated to Germany from the Baltic states; over the 
presence of small German contingents in northern 
Finland; over inadequate German support of the 
Soviet claims made to Rumania; and, later, over not 
being recognized as a Danubian power. In July, after 
Sir Stafford Cripps, the newly-appointed British Am- 
bassador to Moscow, had had a long talk with Stalin, 
Molotov pointedly told Schulenburg that the British 
favored the establishment of Soviet leadership in the 
Balkans and a Soviet military base in the Bosporus 
Straits. If anything, this hint made Hitler determined 
to limit further Soviet expansion. He instructed Rib- 
bentrop to protest the Soviet seizure of Bukovina; 
and on August 30, having arbitrated the Hungarian- 
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Rumanian dispute over Transylvania, he guaranteed 
the rump of Rumania against any further encroach- 
ments. This step evoked a sharp Soviet protest. 


Towards Catastrophe 


There are conflicting theories as to precisely when 
and why Hitler decided to invade Russia.’? The 
reasons that impelled him to invite Molotov to come 
to Berlin in November 1940 may have been either to 
make a last-ditch attempt to reach an agreement with 
his Soviet ally, or to find out to what extent Stalin’s 
ambitions clashed with his own. At any rate, on the 
day of Molotov’s arrival, Hitler instructed his military 
chiefs to resume preparations for the invasion of 
England “in the spring of 1941”—a plan which could 
be carried out only if the attack on Russia were called 
off. 

During the Berlin talks, Hitler and Ribbentrop elo- 
quently outlined to the titular head of the Soviet 
Government their grandiose plans for joint long-range 
policies and a delimitation of German, Italian, Japa- 
nese, and Russian interests. Molotov, visibly unim- 
pressed, in turn spelled out the more mundane Soviet 
demands: i.e., that Germany abandon its interest in 
the fate of Finland; that it agree to a Soviet protec- 
torate over Bulgaria; and that it facilitate the estab- 
lishment of Soviet control over the Bosporus and 
Dardanelles. Forced to talk about specifics, Hitler 
argued in vain that Finland should be left alone, that 
Soviet interests in the Black Sea could be secured 
without violating Turkey’s territorial integrity, and 
that Bulgaria should at least be asked whether it 
wanted the Soviet guarantee. Molotov remained un- 
moved, and no decisions were arrived at. 

Shortly after returning to Moscow, on November 26, 
1940, Molotov handed Schulenburg a stiff formal 
answer to the German proposals. The Soviet Union 
was prepared to join Germany and its allies in an 
all-embracing Four-Power Pact provided: (a) that the 
Germans get out of Finland; (b) that “within the next 
few months” Bulgaria be recognized as belonging to 
the Soviet security zone, and that Soviet military 
bases be established “within range of the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles’; (c) that the area south of Batum 
and Baku be “recognized as the center of the aspira- 
tions of the Soviet Union”; and (d) that Japan re- 


ate For this author’s view, see forthcoming article in Orbis. 
For a different theory, see T. Higgins, Hitler and Russia, New 
York, Macmillan 1966, pp. ii-iv. 


11 See Directive No. 18, DGFP, D, Vol. XI, p. 531. 
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nounce its rights to coal and oil concessions in North- 
ern Sakhalin.’” 

Hitler did not reply to this note in spite of re- 
peated Soviet inquiries. He quietly advised Finland, 
Rumania and Bulgaria to resist Soviet pressure, assur- 
ing all three of his support.'* And on December 18, 
1940, he issued Directive No. 21 ordering the German 
armed forces to be prepared “to crush Soviet Russia 
in a quick campaign.” After that, except for minor 
discussions at the ambassadorial level, there were no 
more communications between Berlin and Moscow. 

The Soviet Government’s subsequent reaction to 
Berlin’s ominous silence can be divided roughly into 
two stages. Up to about April 1941, Stalin acted on 
the conviction that Hitler would neither want nor dare 
to attack the Soviet Union. He ignored the buildup 
of German troops in Poland, East Prussia, and Ru- 
mania. He also resorted to a power play of his own 
by putting greater pressure on Bulgaria, by encour- 
aging Turkey to join the British-sponsored “Balkan 
Front” against the Axis, by slowing down Soviet de- 
liveries to Germany, and by negotiating a treaty of 
friendship with the pro-British regime of Yugoslavia— 
a move which infuriated Hitler. 

After the swift German victory in the Balkans, 
the Soviet leaders went to the other extreme. Seized 
by mortal fear of a German attack—yet still refusing 
to believe in its imminence—they completely aban- 
doned all political and military initiative and resorted 
to a series of pathetic gestures aimed at placating 
Hitler. In the early hours of June 22, 1941, as German 
motorized divisions crossed the whole length of the 
Soviet western border, Molotov had his last meeting 
with the German Ambassador. In reply to the de- 
claration of war read to him by Schulenburg, he could 
only say, “Surely we have not deserved that.” 


History and Politics 


In view of the upsurge of Soviet interest in the 
history of the Second World War, it is rather remark- 
able that the story related above has not yet been told 
there. This is no longer a question of ignorance. 
Although Soviet archives are still closed to research, 
the immense body of Western literature is readily 
available and widely used by Soviet scholars. Never- 
theless, the subject of the Nazi-Soviet partnership, its 
origins and dissolution, has yet to find its Soviet 
historian. At present the references to this episode 


12 DGFP, D, Vol. XI, pp. 714-15. 
13 [bid., pp. 661, 675-76, 722-23, 767-73. 


are so oblique, so fragmentary, and so scattered that 
one might be led to believe that it had very little, 
if anything, to do with the origins of the war.'* 

The “line” on the Nazi-Soviet Pact is unabashedly 
simple: The pact really had no prehistory; Stalin’s 
decision to make a deal with Hitler was a last-minute 
reversal of the established policy aimed at the creation 
of an anti-Hitler alliance, a reversal dictated by the 
need to frustrate the perfidious schemes of the Brit- 
ish and French “ruling circles” who were trying to 
induce Hitler to attack Russia, as well as by Soviet 
awareness of the danger of being boxed in between 
a hostile coalition in Europe and Japan in Asia.’ 
The Anglo-French perfidy is a fashionable topic. Some 
Soviet historians go so far as to say that Chamberlain 
and Daladier declared war on Germany only because 
they became angry with Hitler after he had double- 
crossed them by concluding the pact with the Soviets. 
They also claim that even after the war started, France 
and Great Britain stubbornly persisted in their efforts 
to join Hitler in a holy crusade against the hated Soviet 
Union, especially during the Winter War in Finland, 
when anti-Soviet propaganda in the West reached 
an unprecedented pitch. The Winter War (itself one 
of the least popular subjects of study—the creation 
of the Kuusinen “government” of Finland, for in- 
stance, is never mentioned) is vaguely described as 
a farsighted effort to improve the Soviet strategic 
position, an effort which only committed anti-Com- 
munists can fail to appreciate.'® 

The United States, it seems, had actively promoted 
the anti-Soviet crusade since the mid-1930’s. “Being 
interested in an outbreak of war across the ocean,” 
states one Soviet scholar, “the United States, jointly 
with the British and the French, had undermined all 
Soviet attempts to organize a front of collective secur- 
ity,’ and when, “thanks to their efforts, the war got so 


14 Among other taboos are histories of Germany, of the Nazi 
movement, and the German Communist Party; of the Soviet- 
German collaboration following Rapallo; of the German mili- 
tary occupation of Russia; and of the East European regimes 
which helped the Reich during the war. 

15 See I. M. Maiski, Kto pomogal Gitleru, Moscow, 1962, and 
his Vospominaniia sovetskovo posla: Voina, Moscow, 1965. Cf. 
N. N. Yakovlev, “Poslednie dni mira,” in Protiv falsifikatsii 
istorii vtoroi mirovoi voiny, Moscow, Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
1964. One remarkable thing is that passages (and even whole 
articles) dealing with the Anglo-French-Soviet negotiations in 
Moscow in the summer of 1939 are almost wholly devoted to 
descriptions and analyses of the Anglo-French position, with 
only minor references to that of the Soviet Union. 

16 See V. G. Trukhanovski, “Anglo-sovetskie otnosheniia v 
nachale vtoroi mirovoi voiny,” in Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia, 
Politika Diplomatiia XVI-XX veka, Moscow, 1964. From the 
majority of Soviet “studies” the reader gets the unmistakable 
impression that at least until Hitler’s occupation of Denmark 
and Norway, Great Britain and France directed much more 
attention to preparations for an attack on the Soviet Union 
than to fighting Germany. 


much closer, they adopted a hands-off policy, happily 
watching the coming of Armageddon.” *? Other schol- 
ars are more specific. According to one, President 
Roosevelt sent Sumner Welles to Rome, Berlin, Paris, 
and London in February 1940 to “forge a united anti- 
Soviet front and to launch the war against the Soviet 
Union.” 18 


o reference is to be found to the Secret Proto- 
cols of the Nazi-Soviet Pact or to the Boundary and 
Friendship Treaty delineating the Soviet and German 
spheres of interest in Eastern Europe. Stalin’s attempts 
to lay hands on Bulgaria and the Straits are nowhere 
mentioned. There is not a hint anywhere that the con- 
clusion of the Pact perhaps helped Hitler to unleash 
the war. By some feat of logic, one historian con- 
cluded that in making the compact with the Nazis, the 
Soviet Government had served the cause of freedom 
by farsightedly creating “proper conditions” for the 
eventual formation of the anti-Hitler coalition. Soviet 
expansionism is unfailingly exonerated. The annexa- 
tion of eastern Poland is described as an act of mag- 
nanimity prompted by a selfless desire to save hapless 
Ukrainians and Belorussians from “fascist slavery” 
after the collapse and shameful flight of the Polish 
government. Finland is depicted as a springboard 
which the enemy planned to use for the invasion of 
Russia. The enemy in this instance is strangely enough, 
not Germany, but Great Britain and France; nobody 
bothers to explain how, given Finland’s geographic 
position, the British and French could have utilized 
the “springboard.” The seizures of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Bessarabia are usually presented as 
statesmanlike moves aimed at strengthening Russia’s 
strategic position and restoring Russia’s_ rightful 
heritage. 

Soviet historical literature still contains the asser- 
tion that by concluding the Pact, Stalin gained time to 
prepare the Soviet Union for the eventual confrontation 
with Germany. This assertion is neither documented 
nor does it accord with such facts as the extensive 
Soviet economic aid to the Reich. The trade agree- 
ments are mentioned only in passing; their terms, so 
unfavorable to the Soviet Union, are never spelled out; 
and references to them are usually accompanied by 
pugnacious declarations that the USSR, being a “sover- 
eign and neutral country,” had a perfect right to 


17 Yakovlev, op. cit., p. 196. 
18 [stortia mezhdunarodnykh otnoshenii i vneshnei politiki 


SSSR, Vol. II, 1939-1945, IMO, Moscow, 1962, pp. 38-39. 
19 Yakovlev, op. cit., pp. 206-207. 
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trade with whomever it pleased. At the same time, 
the cardinal fact that Germany, after the defeat of 
France, was a much more formidable adversary than 
it had been in August 1939 is never acknowledged, 
even in retrospect. Amidst fierce attacks on the 
treachery of the British and French in their negotia- 
tions with Moscow, one finds no suggestions that per- 
haps the Soviet government did not have to sit tight 
waiting for bids from abroad, but might have taken 
the initiative in reaching an understanding with Ger- 
many’s Western opponents. In their desire to present 
their government as being above reproach, Soviet 
writers refuse to allow that after the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
many people in the West could perhaps legitimately 
regard Stalin as Hitler’s accomplice. 

Yet something obviously did go wrong, and that 
is why Soviet historians have such difficulty finding 
sensible explanations for the disastrous defeats of the 
first eighteen months of the war. Since the Soviet 
policy was “correct” and farsighted, the fault must lie 
somewhere else. The old line that the suddenness 
of the attack and Hitler’s perfidy (the Soviets use the 
term verolomstvo, a “breach of faith”) were respon- 
sible for Germany’s spectacular successes is no longer 
convincing. On the other hand, the men whose careers 
have been devoted to the building of Soviet grandeur 
cannot admit that Germany was militarily stronger: 
nobody can be stronger than the Soviet Union. 


One Day in the Life 


of Iosif Vissarionovich 


The central culprit remains, of course, Stalin. But 
since it is dangerous—given the imperatives of the 
Soviet ideology—to cast the dead leader openly in the 
role of villain, Soviet writers have been restricted to 
talking about Stalin’s “errors” roughly within the limits 
set in Khrushchev’s secret speech at the 20th Party 
Congress. Various Soviet marshals, generals, and ad- 
mirals, in recently-published memoirs defending their 
records, have pointed to specific instances of Stalin’s 
“errors.” But although for a while they were given a 
rather free hand in demolishing Stalin’s image as a 
wartime military leader,?° Stalin’s political “errors” 


20 Interesting revelations are found in many publications. 
See, for instance, Marshal Zhukoy’s memoirs in the October 
1966 issue of Voenno-istorischeskii zhurnal (Moscow), or A. 
Yakovlev’s Tsel zhizni, Moscow, 1966. Yakovlev, a renowned 
builder of fighter planes, makes (on p. 208) the stunning 
assertion that the Nazi-Soviet Pact was concluded after the 
collapse of Poland and the rejection by the British and the 
French of all Soviet proposals to unite forces against Hitler’s 
aggression! 
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are a different story. So far there have been few 
attempts to catalogue them so as to create a coherent 
narrative of the events leading to the Great Patriotic 


War. 


One exception is a book by A. M. Nekrich, a bona- 
fide diplomatic historian, entitled 1941, 22 wunia 
(June 22, 1941). It appeared in Moscow in 1965 
under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences. Using 
Western documentation exclusively, but supplementing 
it with interviews with a number of generals who were 
involved in intelligence work before and during the 
war, Nekrich presents the case for the army and 
draws up a staggering indictment against the late 
leader: Stalin ignored Marshal Tukhachevski’s warn- 
ing that a sudden attack on the Soviet Union was part 
and parcel of the German military plans; he concocted, 
with the connivance of the Gestapo, a “monstrous plot” 
(chudovishchanaia provokatsiia) against the Red Army 
leadership (Nekrich quotes Marshal Bagramian as say- 
of the outstanding 
military leaders was one of the major causes of our 
defeats in the early period of the war”); he placed 
his faith in Hitler and ordered the fortifications along 
the old Soviet-Polish border dismantled without 
promptly erecting new ones farther west; he clung to 
the rigid doctrine of offensive war and, imprudently 
overruling his military advisers, ordered strategic 
supplies of the Red Army and advance airfields placed 
in dangerous proximity to the new border. Most seri- 
ous of all, Nekrich brings out the fact that Stalin 
ignored the flood of information about German prepa- 
rations for the attack, information which came not only 
from foreign sources (e.g., from Churchill and Welles) 
but to a very large extent from Soviet intelligence 
itself. 


ing that the “extermination . . . 


Nekrich’s depiction of Stalin borders on the schizo- 
phrenic. On the one hand, he does not question Stalin’s 
expansionist policies: in line with all other Soviet 
historians, he warmly commends him for his efforts to 
improve the strategic position of the Soviet Union, 
from the partitioning of Poland to the occupation of 
Bessarabia. He praises Stalin for his “peaceful inten- 
tions’ and his “honesty” in fulfilling Soviet obliga- 
tions to Germany. So eager is he to give Stalin “his 
due” that he even misrepresents the record—e.g., by 
claiming that the Soviet Government “declined” a 
German offer to join the Tripartite Pact (pp. 98, 107), 
and that, under Stalin’s leadership, European Com- 
munists in 1939-41 were in the forefront of the anti- 
Axis resistance (p. 119). 


Nevertheless, the picture of Stalin that emerges from 
the book is anything but flattering. He appears as a 
bloodthirsty tyrant, stubborn and narrow-minded, who 
never doubted that his deal with Hitler was an act of 


supreme statesmanship. Like other military writers,” 
Nekrich reserves his sharpest criticism for Stalin’s 
behavior during the last two or three months before 
the invasion, when the evidence of impending disaster 
was overwhelming, and when Stalin dismissed it all as 
a sinister scheme of “imperialists” like Churchill and 
Roosevelt, who were anxious to see the Soviet Union 
clash with Germany. 

Nekrich does not try to lay blame on Stalin for the 
official Soviet military doctrine which clung to the 
notion of “beating the enemy on his own territory” 
and assumed that the Red Army losses would be mini- 
mal thanks to the international solidarity of the toiling 
masses—a doctrine that greatly contributed to the 
debacle. But he does accuse him of refusing to put 
the armed forces in a state of alert on the eve of the 
invasion and of issuing the order not to pursue hun- 
dreds of German reconnaissance planes over Soviet 
territory (although the “traitor” Beria is also men- 
tioned in this context), as well as the remarkable order 
to refrain from answering the fire of thousands of 
German tanks that had crossed the border in the early 
hours of June 22, 1941 (Stalin believed that this was 
merely a “provocation” on the part of some unruly 
German generals who, acting against the Fiihrer’s 
will, wanted to unleash a war). 


Nowhere does Nekrich indicate that Stalin—however 
powerful—was not alone in placing so much faith in 
the Nazis, and that his closest advisers and collabora- 
tors never disagreed with him. But to question the 
“collective wisdom” of the party, or even to hint that 
the guilt should be shared by the leadership as a 
whole, would amount to rank apostasy under Soviet 
conditions. 


What Price Truth? 


The impact of Nekrich’s book on Soviet readers was 
electrifying. At first it received a few favorable re- 
views—not surprisingly, in the liberal monthly Novyi 
mir (No. 7, 1966) and, less understandably, in Kom- 


21 See, for instance, Admiral Kuznetsov’s reminiscences 
in International Affairs (Moscow), No. 2, 1967. Like almost 
every other Soviet memoirist, Kuznetsoy points out the dis- 
organizing and disrupting effect of the TASS communique of 
June 14, 1941, which reasserted the excellent state of Soviet- 
German relations, denied that the movements of German troops 
had anything to do with the Soviet Union or that the Soviet 
government planned any precautionary measures, and ascribed 
all “rumors” to the contrary to the hostile elements anxious to 
stir up trouble between the two countries. Since TASS was 
recognized throughout the Soviet Union as an unimpeachable 
voice of the leadership, the military commanders could take 
precautionary measures only at their own risk. 


somolets Tadzhikistana (Jan. 9, 1966). For a while, 
Nekrich enjoyed considerable popularity ; in June 1966, 
he was even elected corresponding member of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. But by the beginning 
of 1967, the official attitude towards the historian 
began to harden, finally resulting in an outright— 
and most violent—condemnation of the book and its 
author. What caused this change—and so long after 
the appearance of the book at that—is difficult to 
determine with certainty. It is safe to assume, however, 
that it was related at least in part to a session of the 
Division of History of the Great Patriotic War at 
the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, which reportedly 
took place in Moscow on February 16, 1966. At this 
meeting, a seemingly authentic summary of which 
appeared in a number of West European periodicals,”* 
a few of the 130 historians present attempted to de- 
fend Stalin and Nekrich’s treatment of him. The vast 
majority of the speakers, however, accused Nekrich 
of trying to exonerate the military chieftains who, by 
slavishly carrying out Stalin’s wishes, had betrayed 
their duty to the country. The meeting was apparently 
stormy and rancorous, and it may well have alarmed 
both the generals and party apparatchiks, who may 
have seen in it an attack on the Soviet leadership 
in toto. 

Be that as it may, Nekrich was attacked in the 
May 30, 1967, issue of the army newspaper Krasnaia 
zvezda, in an article entitled “The Memoirist and His- 
tory.” Undoubtedly reflecting the views of the Central 
Committee, the article spelled out the guidelines for 
military memoirists. It praised those who had concen- 
trated on Soviet accomplishments in the war, and it 
condemned those who failed to see “behind the errors 
and miscalculations the truly titanic work done by the 
party and the people.” Stressing the overwhelming 
importance of the ultimate Soviet victory over Ger- 
many, Krasnaia zvezda asserted that the “Supreme 
Commander J. V. Stalin, showing great fortitude, 
guided combat operations correctly on the whole, and 
rendered considerable services in the field.” 


In the same month of May, the journal Voprosy 
istorii came out with an article clearly aimed at “cor- 
recting” the unfortunate impressions created by Nek- 
rich and like-minded historians. In 1939, said the 
anonymous authors of the article, “England and 
France, supported by the United States, did not want 
to conclude a mutual defense treaty with the USSR 
and were preparing to make a deal with Germany.” 


22 Le Nouvel Observateur (Paris), Dec. 14, 1966. The story 
also appeared in La Sinistra (Rome), Der Spiegel (Stuttgart), 
and Possev (Stuttgart). 
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Therefore, on August 23 (and not a day earlier! ) the 
Soviet Union 


was forced to accept Germany’s offer and sign a non- 
aggression pact, thereby avoiding a trap set by the auth- 
ors of the Munich policy, who had hoped to provoke a 
collision between the USSR and Germany. This was a 
farsighted act of Soviet foreign policy which extended 
peace for our country and permitted it to prepare 
better for repelling the aggressor. 


In July 1967, Nekrich was ousted from the party 
by order of the Control Committee of the CPSU 
Central Committee.2* His book was no longer avail- 
able by that time. Finally, in the September 1967 
issue of Voprosy istorii KPSS (Problems of History 
of the CPSU), Nekrich was directly attacked on the 
supreme authority of the Central Committee itself. 
In a 14-page article, titled “In Ideological Captivity 
of the Falsifiers of History,” two top experts on mili- 
tary history from the Institute of Marxism-Leninism 
bitterly assailed every single position taken by Nekrich 
in his book. The Nazi-Soviet Pact, they asserted, was 
a unique accomplishment of Stalin in that it assured 
the eventual defeat of Germany; the United States 
remained bitterly hostile to the Soviet Union at least 
until mid-June of 1941; and Stalin had plenty of rea- 
sons to distrust Churchill, who had long hated the 
Soviet state and had always been eager to provoke a 
clash between Germany and the Soviet Union. 

Voprosy istorii KPSS further asserted that Stalin 
had no fear of Germany and that he assumed the 
premiership in May 1941 not in order to placate 
Hitler (as Schulenburg concluded in his analytical re- 
port of May 12), but “in order to rally the nation even 
more in the anticipation of a possible German attack.” 
There were no doubts or hesitations, miscalculations 
or confusion, among the military leaders when the 
attack came, and Nekrich’s suggestions (no mention 
was made of the recent memoirs of military figures) 
that the “fascist armies did not meet any serious resist- 


23 The Times (London), July 8, 1967; The Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston), July 27, 1967. 


ance at the border” was termed a monstrous slander. 
Time and again, the hapless author of June 22, 1941 
was accused of being a “traitor to the scientific princi- 
ples of Marxist historiography,” an “admirer” of 
Hitler (1), and one who, by his despicable concoc- 
tion, provided the “‘ideologists of imperialism” with 
weapons in their “hostile and slanderous propaganda 
against the Soviet Union.” At the end, the Academy of 
Sciences was reprimanded for “displaying irrespon- 
sibility” in permitting the publication of such a “polit- 
ically harmful book.” 


oviet historiography on the Nazi-Soviet Pact and 
its principal architect, Stalin, thus seems to have come 
full circle. Any serious criticism of Stalin’s political 
wisdom is now, apparently, tantamount to “treason,” 
and any objective account of Germany’s military suc- 
cesses is equated with “admiration” of the Nazis. Yet, 
if the impact of “l’affaire Nekrich” on the Soviet leader- 
ship ought not to be underestimated, neither should 
its impact on the political temper of the population 
at large. June 22, 1941 has by now become a biblio- 
graphic rarity in the USSR. The alleged stenographic 
record of the historians’ meeting has been circulating 
among Soviet students. The September issue of 
Voprosy istorii KPSS was sold out completely the 
day it appeared on the newsstands.** The party, of 
course, is so anxious to prove its infallibility that it is 
prepared to devillainize Stalin, even if that means 
resorting to quasi-Stalinist methods. Given its power 
to control historical research and publications and to 
punish those who fail to fall into line, it can certainly 
succeed in this undertaking. Yet the damage has been 
done, and the faith of the citizens in their party, once 
enforced by sheer terror and lies, can no longer be 
restored. The word, as an old Russian proverb has it, is 
not like a sparrow—once it is uncooped, there is no 
retrieving it. 


24 Kyril Tidmarsh in The Times (London), Oct. 6, 1967. 
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Nekrich on Stalin 


J. V. Stalin tried not to give Germany grounds for at- 
tacking the USSR. In spite of all the evidence, Stalin 
was convinced that Hitlerite Germany would not dare 
to destroy the non-aggression pact and attack the Soviet 
Union. This conviction led him to underestimate the ag- 
gressive nature of Hitlerite Germany. The international 
situation was quickly changing and becoming more com- 
plex. The course of events was breaking down the arti- 
ficial scheme of international relations that Stalin had 
created. But he continued stubbornly to cling to it. He 
thought as before that England was merely looking for 
an opportunity to provoke a Soviet-German conflict... . 

Whatever conclusions Stalin came to, nothing can 
justify his refusal to take elementary precautions in case 
a German attack should, after all, take place. 


—From 22 June 1941, pp. 126, 136. 


Novyi Mir on Nekrich 


.. . Was it possible to avoid such colossal losses, or were 
they unavoidable, having been dictated by fatal coinci- 
dence and by the inevitability of their objective causes? 

An absolutely honest, direct answer was given in the 

. resolution of the CC of the CPSU of June 30, 1956, 
“On the Overcoming of the Cult of Personality and Its 
Consequences,” which contains a forthright discussion of 
the serious error tolerated by Stalin “in the organization 
of the preparation of the country for the repulse of the 
fascist invader.” 

Yes. The number of sacrifices could have been signifi- 
cantly smaller if the heroic forces of the people, of all its 
strata, had not been hindered . . . by the circumstances 
resulting from the Stalinist cult of personality. In A. 
Nekrich’s book, the reader will learn, for the first time, 
about a whole series of facts which bear testimony to it. 
. . . The book is written by a qualified, specialized his- 
torian. However, across the steady, efficient rhythm of 
well thought out and finely honed formulations, there 
breaks through to the reader the troubled voice of the 
contemporary of these events—that of a citizen of the 
country, its historian, defender, military officer, who re- 
turned after the victorious completion of the war to his 
peacetime profession of scholar without forgetting or los- 
ing any of the thoughts or feelings that possessed him 
at that time. And this infuses the book with a special 
dramatic tension, fills it with the sort of atmosphere of 
truth and authenticity that could not be manufactured, 
and gives it enormous emotional power. 


—From “Measures of Responsibility,” 
by G. Fedotov, Novyi mir (Moscow), 
No. 1, 1966, pp. 261-263. 


L’Affaire Nekrich: Pages from the Record 


The Last Word? 


. . . [Nekrich’s] petty work [is] written in the spirit of 
bourgeois historiography . . . Its author, adhering to a 
false methodology, departed from the Communist Party 
spirit of research and displayed lack of principle in his 
selection and appraisal of factual material . . . He deliber- 
ately distorts the foreign and domestic policies of the 
CPSU and the Soviet government ... A. M. Nekrich at- 
tributes no importance to the ideological-political unity 
of Soviet society, a unity that arose on the basis of the 
victory of socialism ... [He] did not want to understand 
that the staunchness of the Soviet fighting men was based 
firstly on loyalty to the ideas of socialism, to the cause 
of the Communist Party . . . Immeasurably delighted with 
his own “courage,” . . . [he] melted the critic of Novyi 
mir, who discovered a special “objectivity” in the line 
taken in this petty book . . . [and who] availed himself of 
it as a pretext to appear in print with his own ideas, far 
from the real truth of history. 

.... Like a dyed-in-the-wool bourgeois historian, [Nek- 
rich] concentrated his attention on personalities and left 
aside the social classes behind those personalities .. . 
[He] admires Hitler’s cunning and makes it appear that 
Germany alone needed the pact . . . [He] whitewashes the 
action of the governments of the USA and Britain . . 
[His] improbity as a scholar is . . . evidenced by the 
methods of exaggeration and distortion . . . [His] claim 
that the Soviet government would have satisfied any 
demands of Germany, even territorial demands, to avoid 
war . . . is nothing less than unfounded denunciation of 
the Soviet leadership . . . [He] vilifies Soviet military 
science . . . He spares neither words nor epithets to de- 
nigrate the Soviet military leadership . . . [He] makes a 
monstrous charge against the Soviet soldiers when he says 
that “the fascist armies met with no serious resistance at 
the frontier.”.... 

This is how A. M. Nekrich, who found himself in ideo- 
logical captivity to the bourgeois falsifiers of history, 
betrayed the scientific principles of Marxist historiography 
and consequently of historical truth. As was natural, his 
petty book turned out to be a find for the ideologists of 
imperialism, who adopted it as a weapon for hostile 
propaganda against and slander of the Soviet Union. The 
Science Publishing House behaved irresponsibly by issu- 
ing this politically pernicious book. 


—From “In Ideological Cap- 
tivity to Falsifiers of 

History,” by G. A. Deborin 

& B. S. Telpukhovski, 

Voprosy istorii KPSS (Moscow), 
No. 9, Sept. 1967. English 
translation in The Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press 
(New York), Vol. XIX, 

No. 42, pp. 11-17 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


Moscow and the Third World 


Power Politics or Revolution? 


ore than a decade has passed 
since the Soviet Union aban- 
doned Stalin’s more limited 
policy of seeking to dominate only 
neighboring countries and began at- 
tempting to extend its influence to 
non-contiguous, non-socialist coun- 
tries. Perhaps it it not too soon to 
essay a general appraisal of these 
efforts. Such an assessment must 
center on underdeveloped countries, 
because Soviet opportunities and ac- 
tivities in industrialized, non-border- 
ing countries have been comparatively 
modest. 
Soviet activity in underdeveloped 
countries seems to divide naturally 
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By Herbert Dinerstein 


into three categories, each represent- 
ing a higher rung on the scale of 
objectives. The first is the denial of 
neutral and, in most cases, recently 
decolonized areas to Western, and 
lately, Chinese influence. The second 
goal is intrusion into the area of an 
opponent’s influence. This has oc- 
curred mostly in sovereign states 
where the opponent was presumed to 
enjoy considerable economic and 
political influence—the semi-colonies 
or the areas of neo-colonial influence. 
The third goal is the promotion of 
socialist revolution. For each cate- 
gory the rationale for policy, its exe- 
cution, and the extent to which prac- 
tice has modified theory will be ex- 
amined. 


enying an opponent influence 
in neutral areas is a familiar 
feature of great-power politics. 
In the last decade more Soviet re- 
sources and efforts have been de- 
voted to this goal than to intrusion 


into an opponent’s area of control or 
to the foundation of new Communist | 
states. It was because this limited 
goal seemed to promise the most suc- 
cess that it required greater invest- 
ment than the more ambitious goals 
of intrusion and revolution. 

Stalin assumed that neutral areas 
did not exist, that the imperial powers 
still effectively controlled the former 
colonies, and that in some cases colo- 
nial rule might even be restored. But 
Stalin, dogmatic and slow as he was 
to perceive change in the world, did 
not shut his eyes to salient facts 
—such as, for instance, the Indian 
policy of neutrality in the Korean 
War. Thus, even before Stalin’s 
death, the two-camp theory was modi- 
fied. After his death, Soviet power 
was employed to consolidate the in- 
dependence of the former colonies 
and even, cautiously, to move these 
countries toward the Soviet camp. 
But support of colonies still strug- 
gling for independence was modest 
and often only verbal. In their na- 


tional liberation struggles, Indonesia, 
North Vietnam, and Algeria received 
very little besides advice from the 
Soviet Union. This was largely be- 
cause the Soviet Union believed that 
the balance of power had to be modi- 
fied before it could support national 
liberation movements in the Third 
World in any meaningful sense. 

In the several years following the 
Korean War, the gap between Ameri- 
can and Soviet military power was at 
its widest. During the Korean War, 
the American military position had 
limproved more rapidly and exten- 
‘sively than the Soviet, particularly 
jin nuclear weapons. But the Soviet 
|Union expected that in a few years 
‘the military balance would be signifi- 
‘cantly altered by its acquisition of 
‘nuclear weapons, and especially mis- 
‘siles (which the Soviet leaders prob- 

ably hoped to possess exclusively for 
a longer period than was actually the 
case). While building up its arsenal, 
‘the Soviet Union was reluctant to 
confront the Western powers, both 
because of its fear of conflict and 
because it wanted to contain the 
tempo of the arms race so that it 
could improve its military position 
with no greater expenditure of re- 
sources than it wanted to, or could, 
divert to that purpose. Hence Soviet 
intervention in the politics of the 
Third World was confined to dealing 


with sovereign countries, as opposed 


to assisting embattled colonies. As it 
turned out, when the relative Soviet 
‘military position actually did im- 
prove, Moscow was still unable to pur- 
/sue a more aggressive policy in the 

Third World, for reasons which will 
be examined below. 

In pursuing their goals in the 
'former colonies, the Soviet leaders 
have been confronted with numerous 
difficulties. To begin with, politics in 
these areas have been notoriously un- 
stable. Between the two world wars, 
the Soviet Union was able to deal 
with leaders who were relatively per- 
manent features of the political land- 
scape—e.g., Mustapha Kemal and 


Chiang Kai-shek. Since World War 
II, however, Third World leaders have 
enjoyed relatively brief—if spectacu- 
Ben Bella, Nkrumah 
and even Sukarno have come and 
gone. Only Nasser seems to have 
staying power. Thus, the Soviet 
Union must now support a succession 
of clients and frequently renegotiate 
its relationship to them. Accordingly, 
a particular policy has often been 
discarded along with the native polit- 
ical leader identified with it. 

Another 
former colonies is that the new politi- 
cal leaders can play off one great 
power against another, either by ac- 
cepting their simultaneous support 
or by abandoning one benefactor for 
another. This has led some observers 
to say that politicians in underdevel- 
oped countries cannot be bought, but 
only rented. This remark, cynical 


lar—careers: 


feature of politics in 


though it may be, is not without 
validity. For if the Soviet leaders ex- 
pected that money could buy impor- 
tant political influence, repeated dis- 
appointments must have sobered their 
judgment. Their decisions to offer 
large-scale economic aid either had 
been made during the period of 
early euphoria, or were assumed to 
be necessary to preempt the opponent 
in establishing his influence. 

Egypt, Indonesia, and India were 
the primary examples of large-scale 
Soviet investment. In both the Egyp- 
tian and the Indonesian cases, the in- 
vestment was large enough from the 
outset to discourage competition on 
the same scale. If influence had fol- 
lowed gold, the Soviet Union should 
have been clearly preponderant in 
Egypt and Indonesia, but it was not. 
It merely had the privilege of paying 
most of the bills. Men like to believe 
that they choose their mistresses and 
that they subsequently have a claim 
But often it 
is the mistress who selects her lover 
and decides how faithful she will be. 


Moreover, once the lady has been 


on their faithfulness. 


publicly displayed, the lover can only 
abandon her at considerable cost to 


his self-esteem and reputation, be- 
cause everybody will believe that he 
has been deserted. For the Soviet 
Union to cut off the Indonesians, the 
Egyptians, or the Algerians because 
they publicly disregard Soviet amour 
propre, not to speak of Soviet inter- 
ests, would be to admit political de- 
feat. To hang on, even on humiliat- 
ing terms, is better than to let go. 
The recent Soviet decision to resupply 
Egypt and “hang on” is a case in 
point. 

Nor have the political costs of deny- 
ing influence to others been negligible. 
The eagerness of the great powers to 
win over leaders in the Third World 
puts the former in a poor bargaining 
position. The United States 
often tolerate the expropriation of its 
foreign properties, and the Chinese 
must 


must 


acquiesce in discrimination 
against their countrymen overseas. If 
Ben Bella wants to absorb the Com- 
munist Party into his own, if Nasser 
wants to jail Communists, and if the 
Indonesian leaders want to slaughter 
them en masse, the Soviet Union can 
only gulp and administer a very polite 
scolding. 

Had the political position of the 
USSR improved to the same extent as 
its military prowess, its leaders might 
perhaps have been able to insist on 
receiving something in return from 
the beneficiaries of their largess. In- 
deed, it had been generally assumed 
that with Moscow’s acquisition of 
nuclear power, a corresponding in- 
crease in its political influence would 
follow. Furthermore, had this power 
been employed successfully to score 
political gains in industrialized Eu- 
rope, Third World leaders might well 
have considered it wise to accomo- 
date themselves to the “wave of the 
future.” Under conditions of a nuclear 
stalemate, however, these leaders have 
found it advantageous to maneuver 
the 
powers. As for the latter, their rivalry 
has tended to abate whenever either 
one or both realized that a given 
country would not submit to the 


between two major nuclear 
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other’s domination. To put it dif- 
ferently, whenever each player real- 
ized that the other’s goals were limited 
to the denial of his opponent’s pre- 
ponderant influence, the friction be- 
tween them would be replaced either 
by a modus vivendi or even by a 
policy of limited cooperation. Soviet- 
American policies towards India are 
a case in point, and the treatment of 
post-Sukarno Indonesia may yet fall 
in the same category. 

Relations between Moscow and Pe- 
king are another matter. Neither of 
them thinks in terms of sharing in- 
fluence with the other. Unlike the 
Soviet Union’s competition with non- 
socialist powers, its relations with 
China are on an all-or-nothing basis. 
Perhaps this partly explains the mas- 
sive Soviet support once given to the 
Indonesian army, the consequences of 
which must be accounted as one of 
the major disasters to international 
communism. 

An appraisal of the Soviet Union’s 
success in its attempts to deny influ- 


Friendly Comments 


ence to others depends very much on 
one’s assumptions. If one assumes 
that the 1957 Anglo-French interven- 
tion in Egypt was evidence that the 
former imperial powers were just itch- 
ing to regain their colonies, one might 
conclude that Soviet action served to 
frustrate that ambition. If, on the con- 
trary, one assumes that the former im- 
perial powers had little stomach for 
keeping their empires, then it follows 
that the Soviet leaders succeeded in 
denying their opponents something 
they did not want in any case. 
Soviet leaders may derive some 
satisfaction from having a voice in 
events all over the globe, rather than 
merely along their own borders. The 
USSR now enjoys a position in the 
Mediterranean and _ influence in 
Southern Asia, but this does not mean 
that it has inherited anything like the 
British position in Burma, India, 
Egypt, or—even during the Ben Bella 
period—the French position in Al- 
geria. In the latter part of the twen- 
tieth century, it is the small and 


. the Arabs have no more loyal or greater friend than the 
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Soviet Union, and there is no other support apart from this friend- 
ship. . . . What the Soviet Union did for the Arabs before, dur- 
ing, and after the (Israeli) crisis is greater and more important 
than can be told. And all Egyptian patriots and revolutionaries 
are convinced that our hope for the future is founded on two 
things: the guidance of our people by Gamal Abdel Nasser and 
the friendship of the Arabs with the Soviet Union. 


—Mohammed Odah (UAR journalist), in Pravda, Dec. 6, 1967. 


By setting up NATO, the United States extended its network of 
military bases from Spain to Turkey and put its 6th Fleet in the 
Mediterranean to play the part of gendarme in the vast Mediter- 
ranean region. It is enough to recall the US Marines landing 
in Lebanon. Look at the map: it is as if the Pentagon were 
trying to set up a military barrier between the socialist world 
and the burgeoning third world. 


—Pravda, Dec. 3, 1967. 


weak powers which make claims on 
the great powers and not—as during | 
the period of colonialism—vice versa. 
Perhaps Stalin saw more clearly than 
his successors how little the Third 
World had to offer the Soviet Union. 


ntrusion into an opponent’s sphere 

of influence may range from 

modest encouragement of nation- — 
alist forces within that camp (e.g., 
American policy in Eastern Europe) 
to sponsorship of an active challenger 
to an adversary (e.g., Soviet support 
of Castro against the United States 
since 1959). The idea behind this 
strategy—namely, that to diminish an 
opponent is automatically to enhance 
oneself—seems so obvious that both 
sides apply it without questioning its 
validity. Therefore, if winning this” 
contest is defined as loosening an 
opponents hold on parts of the under- 
developed world, one would expect 
the Soviet Union to be more success- 
ful than the United States, if only 
because the United States has much 
more to lose, and because all the great 
powers seem fated to relinquish their 
influence over underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Of Moscow’s unindustrialized 
allies, only Bulgaria and Mongolia 
remain, China and Albania having 
dramatically asserted their independ- 
ence. (Moscow and Peking continue 
to compete for the allegiance of North 
Vietnam and North Korea.) 

On the other hand, although the 
United States has already lost Iraq 
and Cuba, it still retains—and hence 
is liable to lose—its position of influ- 
ence in the rest of Latin America and 
the member countries of CENTO and 
SEATO. A Soviet policy of limited 
action, or even inaction, in these areas 
will probably coincide with dimin- 
ished American influence, simply be- 
cause assertive nationalism is on the 
ascendance and Vietnam is making 
the thought of new American contests 
with nationalist movements very un- 
popular in the United States. Thus, 
a Soviet policy of ringing declarations 


in support of nationalist movements 
may be very potent. Either the op- 
ponent (the United States in most 
cases) will accept the diminution of 
his authority, or react forcefully (as 
in the Dominican Republic), thus en- 
couraging nationalism abroad and 
isolationism at home. In either case, 
American authority would thus erode, 
with little if any Soviet assistance; 
the Soviet Union would be the bene- 
ficiary of a process of disintegration, 
rather than its cause. 
The Soviet Union’s aid to Arbenz 
in Guatemala in 1954, its offers of 
jassistance to the Brazil of Goulart 
and Castello Branco, its economic and 
military aid to Iran in 1966, and the 
offer of the same to Turkey in 1967 
were all modest intrusions into the 
US sphere of influence. All these 
\countries are part of the United States 
Jalliance systems, but are also potential 
‘challengers of American influence. 
They might continue to collaborate 
‘with the United States despite accept- 
‘ance of Soviet aid, but since the 
United States stands to lose so much 
if they withdraw their cooperation, 
‘modest Soviet investment is clearly 
justified. 
_ Hence, for the most part, the Soviet 
Union has supported legal govern- 
‘ments, rather than revolutionary 
/movements, within the American sys- 
item of alliances. The United States 
ean hardly characterize as an un- 
friendly act the Soviet sale of arms 


‘or other goods to governments with 
which the United States is on good 
terms, such as Iran, Brazil, or Chile. 


Since the Soviet Union is not trying 
to outbid the United States, but merely 
to increase tensions between that 
country and its clients by putting the 
latter in a better bargaining position, 
the amounts of aid can be quite small. 
Modest assistance enables President 
Frei of Chile or the Shah of Iran to 
negotiate with the United States from 
a position of greater strength. If the 
United States should, as a gesture of 
disapproval, cease its economic aid to 
Iran, it would thereby lose an im- 


portant position in the Middle East 
and simultaneously improve Soviet 
chances in that part of the world. As 
long as the Soviet Union thinks that 
the diminution of American influence 
is to its advantage (and such may not 
always be the case), the temptation 
to make substantial gain at little cost 
and risk will continue. 

Before the failure of its attempt to 
blackmail the United States in West 
Berlin and the forced withdrawal of 
its missiles from Cuba, the Soviet 
Union alternately presented the as- 
pects of ravening tiger and pussycat. 
It was failure rather than a sudden 
sense of sin that made the tiger with- 
draw and give the pussycat the chief 
role. But this forced conversion is 
not without its secondary benefits for 
the USSR. In the past, Russia’s 
neighbors were too frightened by 
Soviet power to be willing to forego 
American protection, but not enough 
to force them to make any concessions 
to Moscow. The Soviet leaders are no 
longer so foolish as to bear the onus 
of a great power which makes de- 
mands upon the weak without getting 
its way. 

Soviet decision-makers can easily 
justify a policy of intruding into 
areas of an opponent’s influence. It 
requires small expenditure, the polit- 
ical cost of failure is negligible, and 
the potential damage to the opponent 
is great. Nor is there a “right wing” 
in the Soviet legislature decrying its 
government’s penchant for “trading 
with the capitalists who are commit- 


The 


policy of intrusion has the additional 


ting aggression in Vietnam.” 


advantage of going hand in hand with 
its policy of denying an opponent 
a chance to reestablish lost influence. 
Whatever motivated Soviet rapproche- 
ment with Iran, the result is Soviet 
support of the major rival to Egyptian 
ambitions in the Persian Gulf, which 
affords Moscow some leverage in its 
relations with Cairo. Improved Soviet 
relations with Pakistan not only re- 
duce Chinese influence in that coun- 
try, but improve the Soviet bargain- 


ing position with India. By furnish- 
ing conditional support to Frei, who 
promises a revolution from above, the 
Soviet Union reduces the bargaining 
power of its Cuban client. If one has 
two clients with conflicting interests 
in an area, the pressure that each can 
apply on the great power is dimin- 
ished. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Soviet Union will continue to find the 
diminution of American authority in 
Latin America or Southeast Asia 
automatically One 
could easily imagine circumstances in 
which the Soviet Union might not 
consider the control of Singapore by 
political forces friendly to China, or 


advantageous. 


an extension of Castro’s influence at 
the expense of the United States, to 
be in its best interests. But at present 
one would expect that the Soviet 
Union would automatically respond 
to opportunities to reduce the power 
of its principal opponent, the United 
States, especially in countries border- 
ing on the Soviet Union. 


n the view of many Western ob- 
servers, the Soviet Union has 
constantly been preoccupied with 

the creation of new Communist gov- 
ernments; some Communists, on the 
other hand, have judged the Soviet 
Union to be shamefully negligent of 
its revolutionary duty. To the non- 
Communist states, the attempt to com- 
munize countries by force, and the 
actual communization of Eastern Eu- 
rope, represent the norm of Soviet 
behavior that will be repeated when- 
ever opportunity offers. To some of 
its allies, the Soviet Union’s grudging 
or non-existent support of revolu- 
tionary movements is the characteris- 
tic feature of its behavior. Soviet 
leaders deny, of course, that they 
export revolution, yet insist that they 
have done more to spread communism 
than anyone else. Quite naturally, 
they are faced with what is nowadays 
called a credibility problem. 

Since changes in Soviet doctrine on 
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transition to communism have already 
been described by this author else- 
where,' only a brief review will be 
offered here. As early as 1920, Soviet 
theoreticians developed the idea of a 
two-stage revolution for colonial 
areas, according to which the Com- 
munists would participate in a “na- 
tional” uprising directed against im- 
perialism, in order to transform it 
eventually into a “socialist” revolu- 
tion directed against the native bour- 
geoisie and aimed at the establish- 
ment of a Communist society. What- 
ever the theoretical merits of this pre- 
scription, the fact remains that in 
fifty years of declining colonial rule, 
there have been remarkably few suc- 
cessful “two-stage” revolutions. The 
early cooperation between the Kuo- 
mintang and the Chinese CP might 
seem, at first glance, a good illustra- 
tion of the application of this doc- 
trine, had it not come to such an 
ignominious end. True, during the 
Sino-Japanese war the Kuomintang 
and the Communists fought a common 
enemy, but it is only by straining the 
facts that one can term this an alliance 
in any meaningful sense of the word. 
The only apposite case is that of the 
Communist victory in North Vietnam 
—achieved, one is tempted to point 
out, in spite of indirect Soviet inter- 
ference (i.e., the political support by 
the French CP of France’s effort to 
retain Indo-China in the late 1940’s) . 

As for the first stage of the Cuban 
revolution, the Communist Party par- 
ticipated in it only at the very end. 
Furthermore, Castro’s conversion to 
communism is hardly a case of a 
Communist party taking over the sec- 
ond stage of the revolution. On the 
contrary, it was Castro who absorbed 
the Communist Party. Most recently, 
Soviet writers have put forward the 
theory that in states with no Com- 


1H. Dinerstein, “Soviet Policy in Latin 
America,” The American Political Science 
Review (Madison, Wisconsin), Vol. LXI, 
No. 1, March 1967. 
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munist parties, a revolution can be 
made by non-proletarian parties which 
would become fully Marxist after 
seizing power. Small wonder that 
underground Communists in under- 
developed countries, believing that 
their own revolution can succeed, feel 
betrayed when Moscow favors their 
“national bourgeois” adversaries. 

Underdeveloped countries have 
found it possible to mistreat or even 
liquidate local Communist parties 
without losing Soviet support, because 
—no matter what befalls the local 
Communists—the Soviets are unwill- 
ing to abandon such countries to the 
influence of another great power. It 
has been suggested that Soviet acqui- 
escence in the absorption of a Com- 
munist party by a non-Communist 
party be termed “licensed infiltra- 
tion.” The term is meaningful only 
if in the end communism succeeds in 
controlling the country in question. 
Otherwise betrayal is a more appro- 
priate word—as was the case in Al- 
geria. In Indonesia, it is not clear 
whether the Soviet Union furnished 
crucial support to the Indonesian 
armed forces in order to deny that 
opportunity to the United States, or 
because it hoped, by creating a coun- 
terforce to the Communist Party of 
Indonesia, to increase its influence 
over that movement. Whatever the 
motives, or mixture of motives, the 
result was counterrevolutionary. In 
most cases in the last decade, the 
Soviet Union has chosen to deny 
neutral areas to opposing influence 
and to penetrate an opponent’s estab- 
lished sphere of influence, rather than 
to promote revolution. In_ other 
words, it has preferred the interests of 
the Soviet state to the interests of 
revolutionary communism. 

Changes in American policy have 
furnished the rationalization for—or, 
depending on one’s point of view, 
have been the cause of—Soviet re- 
straint. The Kennedy administration 
greatly increased the strength and 
mobility of its all-purpose forces, 


which made it easier to intervene 
whenever and wherever it seemed that 
a Communist takeover was in 
offing. The Soviet Union can argue 
and probably sincerely, that most 
Communist attempts to seize power) 
are premature and therefore doomed 
to failure, and that its more peaceful 
pursuit of influence in the Third 
World may eventually create more 
favorable conditions for Communist 
seizures of power. But when a Com- 
munist party is nevertheless engaged 
in a revolutionary struggle, the Soviet 
Union is under heavy pressure to fur- 
nish some kind of support. It seems 
quite clear that the Soviet Union’s 
support of the Communist cause in 
South Vietnam has been reluctant an¢ 
indirect, being confined to aid to) 
North Vietnam, which is a state under 
attack. Whatever one might believe 
about the success of American policy 
in Vietnam, the war is clearly a disas- 
ter for the Soviet Union.” The fear of} 
having to face similar prolonged con-/ 
flicts probably explains much of the 
Soviet prudence in supporting Com- 
munists who want to strike out for 
power. 

However prudent, Soviet leader 
probably think of themselves as ex- 
perienced revolutionaries who know 
best when to be bold. Soviet policy- 
making, like that of most countries, | 
probably represents a compromise 
between the prudent and the im 
petuous. When events force a choice 
upon them, their differences must be 
resolved in terms of the concrete 
situation. Thus, in the summer of) 
1967, after some hesitation, the So- 
viets decided to continue their support 
of the “progressive” Arab states. This 
suggests that the Soviet leaders still 
believe that their policy of preempting 
influence in neutral areas merits the 
assumption of sizable political and 
economic costs. 


2 For a different opinion on this subject, 
see Mr. Croan’s review of books on Viet 
nam, p. 34.—Ed. 
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The New Revolution: IV 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The “Great Proletarian Socialist Cultural Revolution” has been 
sweeping the Chinese mainland for over two years. If official accounts are to be trusted, 
it must have caused not only ideological and political chaos but profound economic 
dislocation as well. Whether China’s economy has really suffered thus far, and how its 
long-range goals of economic development and modernization have been affected, are 
questions to which Mr. Prybyla addresses himself. Mr. Funnell focuses attention on the 
process of social stratification in Communist China, seeing in Mao’s determination to 
reverse it and restore pristine Marxist egalitarianism one of the key motivating factors 
of the Cultural Revolution. In the third article, Mr. Powell compares Mao’s ideological 
rationale for the Cultural Revolution with some of the theories used by Stalin to justify 
the “Great Purge” of the 1930’s and the “vigilance campaign” of the late 1940’s and 
early 1950’s. While the differences between Stalin’s and Mao’s methods—as the author 
points out—are striking, the similarities are no less remarkable—and ominous. For 
previous articles in this series, see the November-December 1966 and the March-April 
and May-June 1967 issues of this journal. 


The Economic Cost 


By Jan Prybyla 


ttempts to estimate the impact of the so- 
called Cultural Revolution on the economy of 
Communist China run up against four major ob- 
stacles. 


Mr. Prybyla is Associate Professor of Economics at 
Pennsylvania State University (University Park) 
and co-editor of World Tensions: Conflict and Ac- 
comodation (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1967). 


First, the Chinese Communists have released no 
economic statistics other than percentage data since 
1960, and since the autumn of 1965 even the latter 
have become scarce. In August 1967, for example, 
there was no statistical reporting of any kind from 
twenty provinces, while percentage claims from 
regions under the control of Mao’s revolutionary 
committees have been fragmentary (usually relating 
to particular counties or industrial plants) and 
highly suspect. It seems quite probable that the 
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“revolutionary rebels” have communicated to Pe- 
king only the sort of data that made the power 
takeover look good. It is also important to note 
that even the figures published before 1960 are 
subject to doubt because of the regime’s well-known 
propensity for political exaggeration and the modest 
state of statistical science and reporting procedures 
in China. In addition, the Great Leap years may 
well have resulted in a disorganization of China’s 
statistical services, with the departure of Soviet 
experts in 1960 and the administrative breakdown 
after 1965 further aggravating an already unsatis- 
factory statistical situation. 


Secondly, since the outbreak of the Cultural Rev- 
olution—but especially since January 1967, when 
the revolution was extended to factories and farms 
—there has been very little meaningful economic 
discussion and analysis in the Chinese press. Slo- 
gans such as “grasp the revolution and stimulate 
production” are not very helpful, whatever light they 
may throw on the psychology of the ruling faction. 
There have been scattered calls for putting an end 
to disruption in factories, exhortations to the peas- 
ants and the army for a special effort in connection 
with spring work in the fields, and appeals for 
clearing the channels of communication—all accom- 
panied by reports of strikes, clashes, and lax labor 
discipline. But both the implications of the various 
appeals and the truthfulness of the reports are difh- 
cult to establish with any precision. 


Thirdly, such reports on the state of the Chinese 
economy as reach the outside world through West- 
ern tourists, reporters, and businessmen, or through 
refugees, are conflicting, often questionable, and 
always fragmentary. Eyewitness reports on Com- 
munist China, even when sober and unprejudiced, 
leave one with the uncomfortable feeling that “being 
there” does not necessarily ensure a thorough grasp 
of the Chinese situation. Indeed, a review of some 
of the eyewitness literature that came out just before 
the Cultural Revolution reveals an extraordinary 
lack of insight into both current developments and 
the whole Communist process in China. Few of the 
modern Marco Polos noticed any signs of the im- 
pending apocalyptic upheaval or even hinted at the 
rifts that were already nearing the surface of the 
apparently monolithic regime. The problem of ob- 
taining trustworthy reporting out of China has be- 
come even more intractable since early 1966, as 
travelers to the Chinese mainland have been fewer 
and their chances of gathering reliable information 
more restricted than ever. This has curbed but by 
no means stopped the flow of eyewitness accounts. 

Fourth and finally, there is the problem of cul- 


tural distance, which makes Western evaluations of 
Chinese behavior difficult. Moreover, China is vast, 
the population enormous, and the economy varied 
and still imperfectly integrated. Generalizations 
about the Chinese, the Chinese Communists, and the 
Chinese Communist economy must, therefore, be 
taken with much caution. 


The Point of Departure: 1965 


From 1961 to 1965, the economy of Communist 
China was run along revisionist lines. It was a 
period of readjustment and consolidation following 
the setbacks and disruptions of the Great Leap For- 
ward. It must also have been a period of bitter 
internal controversy about the future course of eco- 
nomic policy. While some of those in authority 
were organizing countrywide “socialist education” 
campaigns and “four clean-up” movements, and 
were urging everyone to learn from the People’s 
Liberation Army and the thought of Mao, others 
were breaking up the communes into economically 
more viable units, restoring private plots, stimulat- 
ing free markets, reshuffling investment priorities, 
and generally pursuing a pragmatic and reformist 
course in the management of the economy.’ In 
Marxist language, the former were working on the 
superstructure, the latter on the base of society. 
This mute struggle between the Great Leapers, con- 
signed after 1960 to the superstructure, and the 
reformists in charge of the economy, between the 
revolutionary romantics and the party bureaucrats, 
between guerrilla communism and revisionist tech- 
nocracy, had no visibly adverse effects on the econ- 
omy; on the contrary, such evidence as is available 
points to a gradual improvement of economic con- 
ditions. The relatively pragmatic course of the 
economic managers was embodied in the third 
Five-Year Plan scheduled to run from 1966 through 
1970. However, only the most general outlines of 
the plan were made public in January 1966. 

Four phases of the Cultural Revolution may be 
distinguished to date: (1) a “prerevolutionary” 


phase from mid-1964 to November 1965—the pe- 


1See Jan S. Pryblya, “Communist China’s Strategy of Eco- 
nomic Development, 1961-1966,” Asian Survey, October 1966, 
pp. 589-603; Chi-ming Hou, “Communist China’s Economic 
Development Since the Great Leap,” in Jan S. Prybyla (ed.), 
The Triangle of Power, Conflict, and Accommodation: The 
United States, the Soviet Union, Communist China, University 
Park, Pennsylvania State University, Center for Continuing 
Liberal Education, 1967, pp. 75-84. 


riod of the socialist education campaigns and “four 
clean-up” movements, ending with the publication 
in Shanghai of a Maoist-inspired attack on the his- 
torian and deputy mayor of Peking, Wu Han; (2) 
the first, or Party and Cultural Purge phase of the 
Cultural Revolution proper, from November 1965 
to the August 1966 Central Committee plenum— 
covering the purge of Peking party First Secretary 
P’eng Chen and the Municipal CCP Committee, of 
party propaganda chief Lu Ting-yi and others; (3) 
the second, or Red Guard phase from August 1966 
to late December of that year—highlighted by the 
debut of Mrs. Mao (Chiang Ch’ing) in a leading 
revolutionary role, by monster Red Guard rallies 
in Peking, and attacks on everything “bourgeois,” 
by the dismissal of T’ao Chu from his recently ac- 
quired post as Lu Ting-yi’s successor and the self- 
criticisms of Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing; 
(4) the third, or Economic Warfare and Revolu- 
tionary Rebels phase, which began on December 
26, 1966, with editorials calling on the Red Guards 
and new Maoist workers’ formations (revolutionary 
rebels) to carry the revolution into factories and 
farms—a phase that has been marked by strikes, 
armed clashes between workers and Red Guards, 
“takeovers” by revolutionary rebels of factories, 
banks, railroad yards and ports, and a protracted 
campaign against “economism.” It is this last phase, 
as yet incomplete, which is likely to have the great- 
est impact on the performance of the economy. 
Though it will take time for the full impact to be 
felt, there already are signs that the economy is be- 
ginning to experience the effects of the Maoist 
infiltration. 

To sum up, the Cultural Revolution has gradually 
progressed from the superstructure—i.e., the realms 
of party and government affairs and of cultural 
activity in the widest sense 7—toward the economic 
base of Chinese society, that is, towards seizure of 
the economic apparatus. In a sense, it has also 
moved from form to content, from ideas about policy 
to the actual formulation of policy. The transition 
now going on is crucial and may well prove to be 
the undoing of the utopian, guerrilla faction. The 
Maoists have little to offer in the way of economic 


°“International historical experience of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat shows that this dictatorship cannot be consoli- 
dated nor can the socialist system be consolidated, unless a 
proletarian cultural revolution is carried out and_ persistent 
efforts are made to eradicate bourgeois ideology.” (From 
Hung Chi editorial, “Long Live the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution,” published in English in The Great Socialist Cul- 
tural Revolution in China, No. 4, Peking, Foreign Languages 
Press, 1966, p. 5.) 


policy that can be interpreted as a forward thrust 
toward modernization—and modernization is what 
China needs, and probably desires, above all else. 
The effectiveness of Mao’s thought has so far been 
tested in realms that elude quantification; it is now 
on the point of being tested in terms of tons of steel 
produced, bushels of wheat grown, etc.—in other 
words, in terms of “‘concrete” economic variables. 


Historical Parallels 


It is important to repeat that the economic effects 
of politico-ideological disturbances take time to 
work themselves out. What we have at present is 
evidence of factors which are likely to contribute 
toward a more general dislocation of the Chinese 
economy at some time in the future. 

Some historical parallels are useful in this con- 
nection. The late Naum Jasny has explored the 
hypothesis of politically-induced business cycles in 
Stalin’s Russia and has found a correlation between 
politically-motivated drives, on the one hand, and 
dips in national income, industrial output, freight 
traffic, and other indicators of economic activity, on 
the other. More significantly, he has shown that 
periods of serious economic recession were associ- 
ated with all-out attacks by the regime on the eco- 
nomic base, as exemplified by the collectivization 
drive of the early 1930’s. It was when Stalin’s 
“culture” directly invaded the farm and factory 
that the dip in economic activity was greatest. On 
the other hand, palace revolutions affected the econ- 
omy much less. Even formidable ones, such as the 
sreat purges of the late 1930’s, merely produced 
stagnation in the economic base; and at times, as 
for instance during the succession struggle follow- 
ing Stalin’s death, the decline in economic activity 
was small. 

Although it would be risky to apply Jasny’s analy- 
sis to post-1949 China without qualifications, his 
study does reveal a great deal about the relation be- 
tween the citizens of Communist countries as pro- 
ducers and their regimes as leaders. It may be that 
the Chinese are even more adept than the Russians 
at going their own way regardless of disturbances 
in the superstructure. When, however, as during the 
Great Leap, the superstructure invades the farm 
and workshop in an attempt to impose radical 
changes on the economic base, the latent antago- 


3Naum Jasny, Soviet Industrialization 1928-1952, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1961. 


nistic contradiction shows up sooner or later in pro- 
duction and productivity performance. Communist 
China may very well be facing just that kind of 
development at the present juncture of the Cultural 
Revolution. 

It is widely agreed, moreover, that in the period 
since the Communist seizure of power China, too, 
has gone through some such sequence of boom and 
depression as Jasny detected in Stalinist Russia. 
The upward swing in the Chinese business cycle 
lasted from about 1950 through mid-1958 (the 
period of reconstruction and the first Five-Year 
Plan, and the beginning of the Great Leap). A 
downswing followed from the latter part of 1958 
through 1961 or early 1962. From 1962 till 1966 
there were signs of steady recovery to levels some- 
what above those of 1957. In 1967 there was some 
suggestion of renewed stagnation, perhaps fore- 
shadowing another downswing in the Chinese Com- 
munist business cycle. 


Agriculture 


Part of this argument may be quantified, even 
though the post-1957 figures must necessarily be 
extrapolations, estimates, and informed guesses. 
Taking agriculture first, Table I presents crop acre- 
age and output figures for the years 1952, 1957, 
1961, 1965, and a total output figure for food 
grains in 1966. The year 1952 represents the last 
year before the launching of China’s first Five-Year 
Plan, which was drawn up with the help of Soviet 
advisers and followed fairly orthodox Stalinist lines. 
The year 1957 represents the terminal year of that 
plan and is not far from the peak of the business 
cycle, as outlined above. 1961 is the first year 
after the collapse of the Great Leap Forward and is 
fairly close to the trough of the post-leap depres- 
sion (it was also a year of natural disasters). 1965 
is the last year preceding the Cultural Revolution 
and reflects the results of the readjustment and 
consolidation policies pursued after 1961. The year 
1966 covers part of the first phase and the whole 
of the second phase of the Cultural Revolution. 
Here we are on very slippery ground, with only the 
barest estimated data to go on. (More will be said 
later on developments in that year. ) 

It should be noted that some estimates have 
placed the total 1965 output of food grains at sub- 
stantially less than the 200 million metric tons cited 
here. These estimates point to a figure of 180 mil- 
lion tons for 1965, following a recovery peak of 185 
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million tons in 1964 (equaling 1957 output). In 
any case, there was a distinct recovery of agricul- 
tural production after 1961, due in part to favorable 
weather but also, and more importantly, to the im- 
plementation of a new strategy of development 
which placed agriculture first on the list of plafined 
priorities. This meant vesting production and in- 
come-distribution functions in the basic units of the 
communes (the production teams), renewed tolera- 
tion of household plots and free agricultural mar- 
kets, and significant increases in the output of 
chemical fertilizer and agricultural equipment. In- 
stead of ambitious schemes to expand acreage, the 
new strategy emphasized the improvement of farm- 
ing practices on existing agricultural land. This 
revisionist approach to established Communist eco- 
nomic priorities has been assailed in the course of 
the Cultural Revolution but nevertheless has appar- 
ently managed to survive. 

Official Chinese sources claim that the 1967 
harvest of winter wheat, barley, peas, beans and 
some other food crops was 10 percent better than 
in 1966,* and a similar improvement has been 
claimed in the production of oil-bearing rapeseed. 
When it comes to specific producing areas, however, 
mention is made only of those in which Mao’s 
“three-way alliances” (composed of Maoist revolu- 
tionary rebels, the military, and rehabilitated party 
cadres) have allegedly “seized power.” 

It has been argued that the claim of a 10-percent 
gain in food crops is subject to considerable doubt, 
if only because in 1967 China contracted for the 
purchase of $100.8 million worth of Australian 
wheat, representing the highest level of Chinese 
wheat purchases from that country to date. (In the 
second half of 1967, the Australians were scheduled 
to deliver 1.5 million metric tons of that commod- 
ity.) By itself, however, this argument is not overly 
convincing since it now appears that a portion of 
the Australian deliveries was, in fact, intended for 
Egypt. In 1967 the Chinese shipped to Egypt a 
total of 150,000 tons of wheat (worth $10 million), 
one-third under regular contracts and the rest as a 
“solidarity gift”; and China also offered to supply 
wheat “unconditionally” to the Sudan.*> Moreover, 
in view of the estimated 2-percent annual increase 
in China’s population and assuming 200 million 
tons to have been the maximum conceivable pro- 


*New China News Agency (Peking), July 7, 8, 12, and 31, 


1967. 


5 China Trade and Economic Newsletter (London), July 1967, 
pp. 1-2, 3; August 1967, pp. 4, 6. 


duction of food grains in 1966, a 10-percent in- 
crease in 1967 would still require a substantial food 
imports to prevent a noticeable decline in living 
standards. If the actual production figure in 1966 
was closer to the 175-80 million tons shown in 
Table 1, the rise in food imports is even more 
understandable. Indeed, the very ability of China 
to import large quantities of wheat from abroad 
tends to argue against an overstatement of the 
immediate adverse impact of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion on agriculture. This is all the more so since 
hard-currency remittances from overseas Chinese 
have apparently been on the decline from their pre- 
viously estimated annual rate of $100-150 million. 

On the other hand, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the second and third phases of the Cul- 
tural Revolution—the Red Guard phase and espe- 
cially the Economic Warfare phase—have finally 
begun to tell, and they may be expected to exert a 
continuing adverse effect on agriculture unless 
promptly curbed. The evidence so far is scattered 
and circumstantial, but it clearly points in the direc- 
tion of future disruption, with the everpresent pos- 


sibility that weather problems may compound the 
effects of political instability. It is known, for 
example, that fewer water-control and soil-conserv- 
ancy projects were initiated between September 
1966 and April 1967 than over a comparable period 
in the preceding years. As 1967 progressed, there 
also were increasing signs of a breakdown in social 
discipline. Peasants were reported slaughtering 
large numbers of draught animals as well as pigs 
and poultry, and they also indulged in an apparently 
large-scale hacking down of trees, a traditional 
phenomenon in rural China during periods of ad- 
ministrative disorder. So serious was the latter 
situation that telephone conferences were held be- 
tween administrative centers in the provinces in an 
effort to get the communes to engage in a massive 
reforestation drive. 

Fluctuations in official policy have contributed 
to the confusion in rural areas. In the autumn of 
1966, Red Guards were warned to keep away from 
the farms and not interfere with harvesting. In 
January 1967, however, calls went out to spread 
the revolution to the countryside, and then, in Feb- 


TABLE 1 


Estimated Crop Acreage and Output of Selected Crops 


1952 1957 1961 1965 1966 
Acreage (million hectares) 
Farmland 109.9 111.8 106.7 109.0 
Sown Acreage 147.3 157.2 142.2 156.0 
Food Grain Crops 116.3 120.9 120.0 125.0 
Output (million metric tons) 
Total Food Grains 170.0 185.0 162.0 200.0 175-180 
Rice 78.6 86.8 75.0 97.8 
Wheat 20.0 AS! 15.4 20.4. 
Miscellaneous Grain 513 FA 47.0 sib, 
Tubers 20.0 21.9 24.5 26.7 
Other Crops 
Soybeans 9.5 10.05 sh co 
Oilseeds B.1 3.8 a) 3.4 
Cotton 3 1.64 0.9 1.4 


Sources: Edwin F. Jones, “The Emerging Pattern of China’s Economic Revolution,” in Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, United States Congress, An Economic Profile of Mainland China (Washington, DC, 1967) Vol. I, 
Table III, p. 94. Official data are used for 1957 and for oilseed, technical, and green manure crops in 1952. 
The estimate of overall 1966 food grain production was made by economic intelligence analysts in Hong Kong. 


ruary, this order was reversed and the revolutionary 
rebels and Red Guards were forbidden to interfere 
with spring sowing. In March, Premier Chou En- 
lai tried to convince the peasants, that, notwith- 
standing Maoist insistence on “politics first” in 
everything, top priority must be given to farm work, 
at least during daylight hours. 

The peasants reacted in various ways to all these 
contradictory instructions. Some deserted the com- 
munes to travel about the country and “exchange 
revolutionary experience.” Others began parceling 
out communal property among themselves, roughed 
up “good” and “bad” cadres alike, neglected tools 
and machinery, raided food stocks, failed to collect 
manure for the collective lands, sold livestock, seed 
and farm implements on the open market and di- 
vided the proceeds among themselves, and wrangled 
over land boundaries. These disturbances may have 
appeared worse than they actually were because of 
the publicity given to particularly blatant instances, 
but there can be no doubt that a general breakdown 
of labor discipline did take place. Moreover, pas- 
sive resistance by peasants and workers may have 
been just as important as the open opposition, al- 
though it was the latter that attracted the most 
attention.°® 

This conclusion is supported by other evidence. 
In February 1967, People’s Liberation Army troops 
were mobilized on a considerably larger scale than 
in previous years to take charge of and assist in 
spring planting, and they were still on the land in 
September. In addition, army units were ordered 
to assume control of all wheat stocks in the main 
ports, suggesting a history of looting. There also 
were reports of special measures taken to get the 
traveling peasants, as well as those who were said to 
be “lying down” on the farms, back to work on the 
land: cash advances against future deliveries of 
industrial crops were authorized and brought for- 
ward by as much as two months in a number of 
provinces. (Of course, in the confusion, it was not 
always clear whether these advances were ordered 
by genuine Maoist revolutionary rebels and “three- 
way alliances” which had “seized power,” or by 
anti-Maoists and other proponents of “economism.” 
In the latter event, the advances may merely have 
had the effect of making the peasants’ trips more 
comfortable and extensive. ) 


° Hsiao Ai, “Internal Struggle Hurts Peking’s Economy,” 
Chinese Communist Affairs, April 1967, pp. 12-13; Hans Ghat 
qvist, The Red Guard: A Report on Mao’s Revolution, New 
York, Praeger, 1967, chapter 9. 
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At any rate, it was still necessary in June 1967 
for the Maoist authorities to issue regular radio 
appeals and urgent: injunctions to the peasants 
against the practice of taking off for a nearby town 
in order to “rebel and take part in violent struggle,” 
as well as against hoarding and bribery. An interest- 
ing instance occurred at the Malu People’s Com- 
mune in Chaiting hsien, where 900 participants in 
a production-brigade meeting adjourned to go to 
the county seat and “rebel” in the party municipal 
committee. The deputy brigade chief was quoted 
as telling the peasants that “it is more profitable to 
rebel in the municipal committee than to engage in 
production. Each person can get six big pieces of 
bread a day in addition to the opportunity for 
sightseeing.” * 

Although spring droughts were reported in Ho- 
nan, Anhwei, Shantung and Shansi provinces, 
weather conditions in 1967 appear to have been 
generally favorable for agriculture, especially in 
such important wheat-producing areas as Hopei, 
Kweichow, Kiangsi, and Ninhsia. Moreover, up till 
September 1967, there had been no evidence of 
widespread or serious food shortages in China, al- 
though it is impossible to say anything definite 
about the food situation in the more inaccessible 
provinces. It does seem probable that there has 
been some area-to-area disruption in food distribu- 
tion owing to the overloading of transport facilities 
by traveling Red Guards, revolutionary rebels and 
counter-rebels, workers, and peasants, as well as to 
temporary interruptions and dislocations of rail 
and other traffic, as described later. 


Industry 


The impact of the Cultural Revolution on Chi- 
nese Communist industry is equally difficult to 
measure statistically, and any attempt to do so must 
again rely largely on informed estimates. Table 2 
presents figures for the production of selected in- 
dustrial commodities, including chemical fertilizers, 
in China in 1952, 1957, 1958, 1961, 1965, and 
1966. These years are the same as those selected 
for the previous table on agriculture, except that 
1958 has been added because it shows the peak of 
the business cycle and because estimates for it are 
both more readily available and more reliable than 
for agricultural output. Except for the 1952 and 


* Hsiao Ai, loc. cit., pp. 21-22. 


TABLE 2 


Estimates of Production of Selected Industrial Items 


1952 1957 1958 1961 1965 1966 
Crude steel (million metric tons) 1.4 9.4 8.0 12.0 11.0 12.2 
Coal (million metric tons) 66.5 130.7 226.4 180.0 210.0 250.0 
Crude oil (million metric tons) 0.4 1.5 Pan 4.5 8.0 10.0 
Electric power (billion kilowatt-hours) 7.3 19.3 2150 31.0 40.0 Abs 
Cement (million metric tons) 2.9 6.9 9.3 6.0 9.0 11.8 
Cotton cloth (billion linear meters) 3.8 5.0 Did 3.0 3.9 5.9 
Chemical fertilizers (million metric tons) 0.2 0.8 1.4 15 4.6 5.9 
Paper (million metric tons) 0.5 1.2 1.6 1.0 15 2.0 


Sources: Ten Great Years (Peking, 1960) ; Arthur G. Ashbrook, “Main Lines of Chinese Communist Eco- 
nomic Policy,” in Joint Economic Committee, U. S. Congress, An Economic Profile of Mainland China (Wash- 
ington, DC, 1967), Vol. I, p. 25; Robert Michael Field, “Chinese Communist Industrial Production,” ibid., 
Appendix C, Table 9 (Field’s estimates have been accepted for the years 1958, 1961, 1965) ; Hong Kong 
estimates for 1966 reported in The New York Times, May 23, 1967, p. 6; Field’s estimates for crude oil and 


paper production in 1966. 


1957 data and some of those for 1958, the figures 
cited are admittedly estimates based on spotty Chi- 
nese reporting and extrapolation. Nevertheless they 
may be taken as approximations of the general 
order of magnitude. 

The estimated figures for 1966 point to continued 
improvement in the overall industrial situation in 
the first full year of the Cultural Revolution. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 1966 fell in 
what were earlier described as the “superstructural” 
phases of the upheaval, that is, the phases marked 
primarily by disturbances in the “cultural” and po- 
litical spheres. These disturbances the Chinese 
economy seems to have weathered without too much 
difficulty, but it still remains to be seen what will be 
the impact of the third phase of the Cultural Rev- 
olution, which has extended down to the very eco- 
nomic base of Chinese society. 

Paradoxically, the relative underdevelopment of 
the Chinese economy may also help to explain why 
the superstructural phases of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion had no immediate impact. on industrial per- 
formance in 1966. Underdeveloped economies 
(North Vietnam comes to mind as a particularly 
striking example) are seemingly capable of con- 
tinuing to function in spite of political and admin- 
istrative disruptions which would paralyze a more 
advanced economy. The explanation for this lies 
in the increasing integration that accompanies eco- 


nomic development. Merely a couple of generating 
switches pulled the wrong way can paralyze large 
sections of such a complex and integrated eco- 
nomic system as that, say, of the United States; yet 
even a natural disaster or a man-made political up- 
heaval will not affect an underdeveloped economy 
as a whole with proportionate intensity because of 
the largely autonomous nature of the productive 
process in such an economy. This seems to be true 
of underdeveloped economies regardless of whether 
they are of the “planned” or “market” type, since 
the integrative effects of planning in the one case, 
and of the market in the other, are still modest in 
conditions of underdevelopment. As regards Com- 
munist China in particular, Peking’s boasts of the 
successful integration of the country’s economy “for 
the first time in modern history” seem grossly 
exaggerated. Moreover, since the Great Leap period, 
Chinese policy has stressed decentralization of eco- 
nomic management hand in hand with centralized 
political control. Consequently, when the latter 
broke down amidst the chaos caused by the Cultural 
Revolution, the regional economic units were ap- 
parently able to continue functioning independently, 
at least in the early stages. Even taking all these 
factors into account, the satisfactory performance 
of the Chinese economy in 1966 still remains some- 
thing of a mystery. As pointed out below, however, 
the situation appears to have altered considerably 
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since the extension of the Cultural Revolution di- 
rectly to industry and the communes in December 
1966/January 1967. 

This drastic new move, which opened the third 
phase of the Cultural Revolution, hit Shanghai first. 
Work stoppages were reported throughout the city; 
the railways and port were paralyzed for several 
weeks; and local anti-Maoist managers and party 
officials handed out some $13 million of public 
funds to demonstrating workers up until January 7, 
1967, when Maoist “revolutionary rebels” finally 
gained control of the banks.* The general interpre- 
tation of the Shanghai events, and of similar dis- 
turbances in other Chinese cities, is that when the 
Cultural Revolution passed from the stage of simply 
requiring the workers to take part in demonstrations 
against alleged opponents of Mao to the stage of 
telling them how to run their workshops according 
to Mao’s ideas and how to finance the Cultural Rev- 
olution by their labor, the workers revolted. They 
reacted violently not only to the high-handed meth- 
ods of the Red Guards but also to what they rightly 
considered to be a threat to their livelihood. 

Matters got out of hand in other industrial centers 
as well. According to Peking’s Maoist chief, Hsieh 
Fu-chih, industrial production in the capital de- 
clined by seven percent in April 1967 because of 
fighting and sabotage.’ Wall posters also reported 
disturbances in the Taching and Karami oilfields, 
the coal-producing areas of Shansi and Shantung, 
and the oil-refining center of Lanchow. In July, 
the major industrial complex of Wuhan in central 
China became the scene of serious disturbances 
during which the district army commander, Chen 
Tsai-tao, detained two official emissaries (Hsieh 
Fu-chih and Wang Li) sent by Mao to hasten a 
local Maoist takeover. Although the emissaries were 
eventually released and the Maoist “seizure of 
power” ostensibly accomplished, the disturbances 
cast revealing light on the strength of the local anti- 
Maoist opposition and the apparent disaffection of 
segments of the army command. More important 
from an economic standpoint, they reportedly 
caused a temporary paralysis of traffic across the 
Yangtse River Bridge at Wuhan, a vital link in the 
main rail artery connecting North and South China. 
Disturbances were also reported in such widely 
scattered places as Kaifeng (the fertilizer-producing 


® New China News Agency (Shanghai), Jan. 20, 1967. 

9 The Economist Intelligence Unit, Quarterly Economic 
Review: China, North Korea, Hong Kong (London), July 1967, 
p. 6. (Hereafter OER) 
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center), Harbin (Heilungkiang), Chengchow, and 
Canton, but their exact nature and extent remain 
unclear. 

Meanwhile, the Peking regime continued to re- 
veal virtually nothing in the way of statistical in- 
formation regarding the overall state of the econ- 
omy. Although there were occasional references to 
1967 as the second year of the third Five-Year 
Plan, not even a general growth rate for industry 
was published. About the only figures reported in 
the press were piecemeal claims of production suc- 
cesses in specific localities currently controlled by 
Maoist administrations. For example, the Maoist 
authorities in Tsingtao reported a 22-percent in- 
crease in local industrial production in the first half 
of 1967 over the corresponding period of 1966, 
claiming a significant rise in the output of 58 major 
products.*° (Shortly afterward, however, there was 
a change in the local political situation which may 
well have altered the economic picture.) Similar 
claims of local economic gains came from Harbin 
and Shanghai after the reported takeover of those 
cities by new Maoist administrations. 

The fact that Communist China pushed ahead 
with its nuclear weapons development program dur- 
ing 1967 (testing a hydrogen bomb in June) sug- 
gests that at least the top-priority sectors of the 
economy connected with national defense escaped 
the brunt of the Cultural Revolution. It is signifi- 
cant in this connection that, despite the general 
anti-intellectualism of the campaign, point 12 of 
the CCP Central Committee’s decision of August 8, 
1966, on the Cultural Revolution explicitly ex- 
empted scientists, technicians, and others engaged 
in work of national importance from being made the 
objects of mass “struggle.” ** Nevertheless, even if 
spared from Red Guard attacks, these favored per- 
sonnel have no doubt been required to devote con- 
siderable time to participating in public demon- 
strations and ‘“Mao-think” sessions, which can 
hardly have contributed to their efficiency. It 
should also be noted that Sinkiang province, the 
nervecenter of China’s nuclear industry, was for a 
time in 1967 the scene of incidents bordering on 
open anti-Maoist rebellion, reportedly involving the 
regional military commander, Wang En-mao. Al- 
though the situation had apparently simmered down 
to a state of uneasy coexistence between Wang and 


10 Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), July 3, 1967, p. 4. 

11 Decision of the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party Concerning the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion, Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1966, p. 11. 


the Maoists by the fall of 1967, the earlier dis- 
turbances and the loosening of governmental con- 
trols reportedly prompted the exodus of thousands 
of workers previously sent to Sinkiang from eastern 
China. 

Turning to another vital sector of the economy, 
there can be little doubt that the travel mania which 
gripped hundreds of thousands of Red Guards, “‘rev- 
olutionary rebels,” workers, and peasants during 
1966-67, ostensibly for the purpose of exchanging 
“revolutionary experience,” seriously impeded the 
functioning of China’s transportation system. After 
December 1966, a good part of this “cultural” tour- 
ism appears to have been actually encouraged and 
financed by anti-Mao forces. The disruption to 
which it gave rise was attested to by an urgent 
order of the Szechwan Provincial Production Com- 
mittee issued on March 8, 1967, which instructed 
the provincial communications and transportation 
departments to take stock of all vehicles under their 
jurisdiction and see to it that vehicles which had 
been “borrowed” to transport revolutionaries were 
returned immediately to their districts of registra- 
tion (preferably loaded) and were repaired at the 
expense of the local units to which they belonged. 
Drivers and mechanics were ordered to return to 
work at once, and local vehicle pools were directed 
to use their trucks to support agriculture.’? There 
had already been reports, during the winter of 
1966-67, of numerous delays in the movement of 
raw materials to factories, of finished products to 
users, and of export goods to ports of embarkation. 
Other reports told of army units being called in to 
clear piled-up stocks of goods from railroad yards 
and quais, and of bottlenecks which developed on 
rail lines in Shansi, Kwangtung, Shantung, Kwei- 
chow, and Yunnan provinces. On June 1, 1967, the 
Central Committee issued a call for the restoration 
of order on the railways following a series of strikes, 
acts of sabotage, and armed clashes between rival 
factions.** 


Foreign Trade 


Because of the possibility of obtaining data on 
China’s exports and imports from her trading 
partners, the effects of the Cultural Revolution on 


12QER, April 1967, p. 8. 

18 Colina MacDougall, “The Economic Cost,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review (Hong Kong), July 27, 1967, p. 198; Alex- 
andra Close, “Mob Rule,” ibid., June 22, 1967, p. 645. 


foreign trade are more easily measurable than its 
effects on domestic industrial and agricultural out- 
put. But important as foreign trade is for China’s 
development, it must be remembered that it does not 
encompass a very significant component of the 
country’s total domestic product. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the 
evidence is that the Cultural Revolution had no 
noticeably adverse effect on China’s foreign com- 
merce in 1966, but that the beginnings of a slow- 
down in trade expansion were becoming detectable 
in the first half of 1967. This is illustrated by the 
figures given in Table 3, which shows the percentage 
changes in China’s exports and imports in 1965, 
1966, and 1967, based on monthly trade averages. 


Although the table shows that China’s important 
export trade to Hong Kong expanded in early 1967 
as compared with early 1966, more recent data 
indicate a significant falling-off in deliveries to the 
colony after April. The slowdown from April 
through June was not enough to keep Chinese ex- 
ports to Hong Kong in the first half of 1967 from 
registering a gain over the same period of 1966, 
rising to $231.25 million as compared with $201 
million in 1966; however, Chinese shipments to the 
colony in June 1967 amounted to only $21 million 
as compared with $40 million in March and $37 
million in July 1966.‘* Admittedly, the situation 
was clouded by the Communist-instigated disturb- 
ances in Hong Kong in the summer of 1967, and 
it is difficult to assess to what extent the drop in 
Chinese exports to the British enclave was politically 
motivated and to what extent it resulted from inter- 
nal economic dislocation. To some degree, how- 
ever, the latter could have been a factor. 


In spite of their internal troubles, the Chinese 
have continued through mid-1967 to make offers of 
aid to various developing countries. Food ship- 
ments to Egypt and offers of wheat to the Sudan 
have already been mentioned. In addition, “‘indefi- 
nite” development aid was offered to Iraq in July 
1967, and a gift of $60 million to Jordan. The 
Chinese have also expressed an interest in financing 
and constructing the projected $300 million Zam- 
bia-Tanzania railroad (the survey for which was 
paid for earlier by Britain and Canada), but the 
status of the offer is still vague. 

One further observation may be made with re- 
spect to China’s recent foreign trade. There has 


14 Report by T. D. Sorby, Hong Kong Director of Commerce 
and Industry, New York Times, Aug. 17, 1967, p. 15. 
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been a notable absence, in 1966-67, of large Chi- 
nese purchases of capital equipment from abroad, 
such as characterized the years 1963 through 1965. 
This may reflect some disorganization of long- 
range economic planning in China as a result of 
the Cultural Revolution. 


Economic Planning 
So far our attention has been focussed mainly on 


the short-run economic repercussions of the Cultural 
Revolution. There can be little doubt, however, that 


the paroxysm China has experienced in the last two 
years will continue to affect the economy over an 
extended period, and the longer-term consequences 
are likely to be of considerable significance for 
China’s drive toward modernization. 

By September 1967, it was becoming increasingly 
clear that the Chinese Communist Party apparatus 
as it existed at the outset of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion had been seriously weakened, if not shattered. 
There was also much circumstantial evidence to 
suggest that the economic planning apparatus had 
ceased functioning. Many high officials in charge 
of economic effairs had come under public attack: 


TABLE 3 


Trends in Communist China’s Trade with Selected Countries 


Trading Partner 1965 1966 1967 
(percentage change from previous year, 
based on monthly trade averages) 
Chinese Imports 

Japan (January-April) +83 +50 —30 
West Germany (January-April) +235 +150 +83 
United Kingdom (January-May) +21 +74 +32 
France (January-April) +26 +118 —16 
Italy (January-April) +128 +123 +84 
Other West European 

(Switzerland, Netherlands, Belgium, 

Sweden; first 3-5 months of year) +75 +142 +9 
Aggregate of the above +77 +81 +9 

Chinese Exports 

Japan (January-April) +67 +64 —4 
West Germany (January-April) +58 +31 —1 
United Kingdom (January-May) +11 +49 —9 
France (January-April) +45 +47 —16 
Italy (January-April) +40 +41 +18 
Other West European (same as above) +19 +23 +12 
Aggregate of the above +44, +48 —2 
Hong Kong (January-April) +36 =A, 22 
Total including Hong Kong a4) 428 Bs 


Source: The Economist Intelligence Unit Quarterl i L i 
E y Economic Review: China, North Korea, Hong Kong, 
(London), July 1967, p. 7. The percentage changes in the 1965 column relate mainly to tha Bhi bales of 


1964 and 1965. 
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Li Hsien-nien, the Minister of Finance; Li Fu-chun, 
Chairman of the State Planning Commission; Liao 
Lu-yen, Minister of Agriculture; Tan Chen-lin, Di- 
rector of the Office of Agriculture; Po Yi-po, 
Chairman of the State Economic Commission; Chen 
Yun, a high economic policymaker; Sun Yeh-fang, 
Director of the Economics Division of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences; and Liu Ning-yi, a top trade- 
union official. Hundreds of lesser officials of the 
planning apparatus and the economic administra- 
tion had likewise been purged or at the least 
discredited. 


Economic planning obviously requires trained 
personnel and, above all, a degree of stability. Tech- 
nical, scientific, and economic innovation is quite a 
different thing from the seizure of political power. 
Innovational revolutions demand sustained _intel- 
lectual effort, and this in turn requires that those 
engaged in it be left in peace, that they be assured 
of an appropriate status in society, and that their 
work not be interrupted by constant calls to Maoist 
prayer. The Cultural Revolution has destroyed all 
three of these essential elements. If economic plan- 
ning is still going on in Communist China, it is 
surely of the hand-to-mouth variety, with much 
time out for inspirational politics. 


Even more ominous for the long-term develop- 
ment of China’s economy is the general anti-intel- 
lectualism that has characterized the Cultural Revo- 
lution. According to Pravda (March 11, 1967), a 
poster on display in a Peking park proclaimed: 
“We do not need brains! Our heads are armed with 
the ideas of Mao Tse-tung!” Whether the poster 
was put up by Red Guards or by some sly Mao 
opponents, the slogan does succinctly sum up the 
anti-intellectual spirit of the current upheaval. In 
their zeal to eradicate all vestiges of the past, all 
suggestions of revisionism, and all signs of inde- 
pendent thought, the engineers of the Cultural Rev- 
olution have made a mockery of culture and set 
China back many years. The revolution has fostered 
indiscipline among students, humiliated teachers, 
simplified curricula to the point of absurdity, and 
led to book-burnings and the defacement of school 
property. Worst of all, it spawned millions of off- 
cially-sanctioned school dropouts and made the 
mindless mouthing of an aging idol’s sayings a 
criterion of revolutionary virtue. “The Hung Weip- 
ing [Red Guards],” observed Pravda ( February 21, 
1967), “have mastered the lesson that the main 
enemy of Mao Tse-tung is he who tries to think.” 
For a backward nation trying to become a modern 
industrial power, such anti-intellectualism can only 
prove self-defeating in the long run. 


Some Tentative Conclusions 


On the basis of the evidence available to date, it 
is possible to draw two sets of tentative conclusions 
with regard to the economic consequences of the 
Cultural Revolution. In the short run, the economy 
as a whole unquestionably showed an extraordinary 
ability to continue functioning without noticeable 
impairment, at least through the winter of 1966-67. 
In the first half of 1967, when the revolution was 
extended directly to economic activity at the farm 
and factory level, there were signs of a slowdown in 
expansion, but no real evidences of breakdown. In 
the first few months of the second half of 1967, 
these signs were multiplying, suggesting more than 
a slowdown in expansion and the possibility, if not 
the probability, of an actual recession unless prompt 
steps were taken to restore order, discipline and 
political stability. 

The long-run perspective appears even gloomier. 
China’s drive to catch up with the 20th century is 
in the process of being stymied by the anti-intellect- 
ualism of the Cultural Revolution, by its irrever- 
ence for the one thing China needs most—technical 
and scientific education, conducted in a climate 
which allows for doubt and experimentation. Al- 
though the attack on the intellectuals seems origi- 
nally to have had the limited objective of uprooting 
resurgent Mandarinism and the traditional con- 
tempt of the educated Chinese for manual labor 
and for those engaged in it, the end result has been 
to undermine intellectual endeavor and promote 
the adulation of stupidity. China’s intellectual birth- 
rate, her supply of new talent, is bound to be 
seriously affected, and this in turn will act as a 
brake on economic progress for years to come. 


* * * 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since the preceding analysis was originally writ- 
ten last fall, developments in China have wrought 
no essential change in the picture. The Cultural 
Revolution has continued on its confused and fluctu- 
ating course with no end as yet in sight, although 
since last October there has been a noticeably in- 
creased effort on the part of the regime to curb the 
overzealousness of the Red Guards, to check feud- 
ing and squabbling among rival “revolutionary” 
groups, to get students back to school and workers 
back to their jobs. The resumption of regular class- 
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room sessions with minimal academic content and 
under army supervision seems primarily intended 
to get the rampaging youngsters off the streets and 
keep them from disrupting farm and factory work. 
In places, the energies of the young people have 
been harnessed to essential tasks, such as loading 
and unloading on the waterfront. This has made 
for bitter disappointment among the more head- 
strong Red Guards, but it is the price the extremists 
have been forced to pay to keep the economy on an 
even keel. 

With regard to agriculture, the official New China 
News Agency on November 16-17 scaled down its 
earlier claims of “unprecedented harvest gains” and 
described the 1967 harvest as merely “‘rather good,” 
which in Communist parlance usually means moder- 
ate to poor. Still, total 1967 food-crop production, 
including grain and potatoes, may have reached an 
estimated 187 million metric tons, which would ex- 
ceed the 1966 estimate but still fall short of the 
1965 figure. Wheat imports, which totalled over 
5.6 million tons in all of 1966, amounted to about 
2.5 million tons (from Canada and Australia) in 
the first half of 1967. 

Difficulties were apparently encountered in state 
procurements of food crops as a result of the re- 
laxation of discipline in the countryside, the weak- 
ened authority of the party cadres, and the upsurge 
of “economism” among the peasants. On Decem- 
ber 21, Peking Radio charged that “class enemies” 
were inciting the peasants “to retain farm crops 


instead of selling. them to the state.” Earlier, the 
army organ Chieh-fang Chiin Pao (October 9) had 
complained of a resurgence of private-property in- 
clinations among the peasants, warning that such 
tendencies were “having a corrosive and destructive 
effect on the new socialist base.” These and similar 
statements suggest that, in spite of the dispatch of 
army units to the countryside, the Maoists have been 
less than successful in their efforts to combat the 
peasants’ preoccupation with private plots, free 
markets, higher wages, more consumer goods, and 
a larger share of the harvest. At the same time, 
the peasants have apparently shown little interest 
in the political struggles organized by the Maoists 
in Peking and other cities against Liu Shao-ch’i, 
“China’s Khrushchev.” On September 16, Jen-min 
Jih-pao remonstrated against the peasants’ lack of 
revolutionary fervor, complaining that when urged 
to criticize “China’s Khrushchev” they pleaded il- 
literacy, leaving criticism to those able to read and 
write. According to the paper, their reaction was: 
“The Chinese Khrushchev is far from us, and his 
poison does not reach our little riverside hidden in 
the mountains. Why waste so much energy cn 
criticizing him?” *° 

In the area of trade, Chinese exports to Hong 
Kong, after the earlier-mentioned abrupt decline of 


15 Quoted in L. D. Tretiak, “Feeding Revolution,” Far East- 
ern Economic Review, Oct. 26, 1967, p. 169. 


“Economism” . . . and the Economy 


Economism has all along been a reactionary tool 
with which to sabotage the proletarian revolutionary 
cause. Its special feature is to substitute economic 
struggle for political struggle, to corrupt the revolu- 
tionary will of the masses, to lead the struggle of the 
masses onto the evil road of economism so as to 
make them chase after nothing but personal and im- 
mediate interests and forget the class and long-term 
ones. To promote economism in the course of the 
workers’ movement is a trick resorted to by bourgeois 
agents and scabs—opportunists of all shades and 
colors—in order to sabotage the workers’ revolutionary 
movement and sell out the cause of the proletarian 
revolution. 


Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), 
Sept. 14, 1967. 
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The small handful of powerholders in the party who 
take the capitalist road . . . are sabotaging . . . the 
great proletarian cultural revolution and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. . . . They deliberately sabo- 
tage the financial and tax policies of the state, squander 
state funds as they please, and freely increase wages 
and benefits for workers. They sabotage market sup- 
plies, privately apportion state commodities, and even 
sabotage foreign trade. ... One of their greatest 
plots . . . is to instigate workers, under the pretext 
of “opposing the bourgeois reactionary line,” to oppose 
“unreasonable systems,” and so to . . . upset social 
order, hamper industrial and agricultural production 

. . and affect the national economy so as to attain 
their criminal objective . . 


Wen-hui Pao (Shanghai), 
Jan. 30, 1967. 


last summer, registered a spectacular recovery in 
October, rising 266 percent over the September 
figure, on a value basis. In spite of this recovery, 
however, total Chinese exports to the colony for 
1967 are likely to be below the 1966 level of 484.61 
million dollars. China’s overall balance of trade in 
1967 shows a considerable excess of imports over 
exports, a situation which, if allowed to continue, 
will result in a serious drain on the country’s foreign- 
exchange reserves. The British devaluation of the 
pound will help a little through its impact on receipts 
from Hong Kong, which will have to pay some $500 
million a year more for its imports of food and 
other commodities from China, but this only eases 
the situation temporarily without solving China’s 
problem. It is this concern which may have 
prompted Peking to try and patch up some of its 
worst quarrels with other foreign customers and 
suppliers. China’s off-again (September), on-again 
(November) orders for urea and ammonium sul- 
phate from Japan probably reflected domestic stor- 
age and distribution problems arising from the dis- 
locations caused by the Cultural Revolution. By 
cancelling the orders in September and _ picking 
them up again in November for delivery in late 
winter, Peking saved itself the bother of winter 
storage at its troubled North China ports while 
scoring some points with Japanese “friendly firms.” 

All this, as well as the unusual attention given by 
the Chinese press to transportation and fuel prob- 
lems, suggests trouble spots, potential dangers, and 
the need to curb economic fanaticism, but it does 
not invalidate the general conclusion reached earlier, 
that there is as yet no convincing evidence of im- 
minent and wholesale economic crisis. The possi- 
bility that such a crisis may eventually develop still 


exists, of course; whether or not it materializes will 
depend on how successful the forces of moderation 
prove to be in keeping the Cultural Revolution from 
impinging any farther than it already has on the 
economic base of Chinese society. 

The formation of “revolutionary committees” at 
the provincial, municipal, and county levels is no 
longer being described in the Chinese press as the 
result of outright Maoist “power seizures.” On the 
contrary, the new administrations that have been 
formed since last October appear to be the product 
of compromise settlements or so-called “three-way 
alliances” joining Maoist revolutionaries, former 
party apparatchiks, and army representatives. Thus, 
some old party hands who somehow managed to 
weather the spring and summer storms are back in 
office in these makeshift formations. 

Parallel with this outward suffusion of the politi- 
cal struggle, the regime claims that economic dis- 
location has been localized “in certain areas and 
certain departments,” to use Chou En-lai’s phrase. 
“As soon as disorder is turned into order,” said 
Chou, “production can quickly pick up and rise.” *® 
This is a very big condition, however, for the forces 
of disorder unleased by Mao’s cultural revival are 
not easily contained. For the time being, the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution still appears to be 
the political agent of another recession in China’s 
socialist economy, perhaps mild by the standards of 
the Great Leap debacle, yet with serious long-range 
repercussions on China’s progress toward moderni- 
zation. 


16 Speech at Wuhan on Oct. 9, 1967, quoted in Far Eastern 


Economic Review, Oct. 19, 1967, p. 125. 
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Social Stratification 


By Victor C. Funnell 


uch has been said and written, in China 
and outside it, about the “Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution.” It is not the purpose of this 
article to describe it in detail, but simply to examine 
one of the underlying reasons that may have 
prompted it: Mao Tse-tung’s extreme hostility to 
China’s patently un-Marxist social stratification. 
It is indeed true that, since 1949, China’s economic 
and educational systems have produced wide dis- 
parities in personal income and social standing 
that are hardly in accord with the egalitarian 
tenets of Marxism. Therefore, like the Great Leap 
Forward and the communes in 1958, the present 
Cultural Revolution may be seeking to break down 
existing economic and social distinctions in order 
to forestall the kind of embourgeoisement that, in 
the view of Mao and his associates, is taking hold 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

In the broadest sense, then, the Cultural Revolu- 
tion is not cultural at all, but social and economic. 
Viewed in this light, the developments of the past 
two years are a continuation, intensified and ac- 
celerated in form, of policies begun at the 10th 
CC Plenum in September 1962, when the party ad- 
mitted to contradictions within its ranks and called 


$$ eeeseseseSSSSSS 
Mr. Funnell, who was born in China and was for- 
merly a Research Officer in the British Foreign 
Office in London, is now Lecturer in Government 


at the Flinders University of South Australia ( Bed- 
ford Park). 
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for a continuing class struggle under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Many of those now accused 
of numberless crimes are party veterans who have 
supposedly failed to respond to the Maoist vision. 
And these vipers, as the Maoists keep emphasiz- 
ing, still inhabit the nest. “Some of them we have 
already seen through, others we have not. Some 
are still trusted by us and are being trained as 
our successors, persons—like Khrushchev, for 
example—who are still nestling beside us.” * For 
this reason, the present Cultural Revolution is 
intended to be only the first of its kind: 


There will inevitably be many more in the future; . . . 
it should not be thought by any party member or any 
one of the people in our country that everything will 
be all right after one or two Cultural Revolutions, or 
even three or four; . .. we must be very much on the 
alert and never lose vigilance.2 


Semi-permanent policies of this nature imply not 
a localized’ conflict, but a fundamental intraparty 
divergence as to what direction Chinese society 
should take. This, indeed, was suggested by Mao 
himself in May 1963, when he said that unless 
something was done “it would not take long, per- 
haps only several years or a decade, or several 


1 Circular of the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (May 16, 1966) in Peking Review, May 19, 
1967, p. 9. 

* Chieh-fang Chiin Pao editorial, May 20, 1967, in Peking 
Review, May 26, 1967, p. 47. 


decades at most, before a counterrevolutionary 
restoration on a national scale inevitably occurred; 
the Marxist-Leninist party would undoubtedly be- 
come a revisionist party or a fascist party, and the 
whole of China would change its color.” ® 


The Specter of Neo-capitalism 


Thus, the present revolution in China addresses 
itself to averting counterrevolution, that is, a re- 
turn to the bourgeois path. There can be no doubt 
that, over the years, the official ideology has not 
prevented the emergence a whole range of capitalist 
economic devices that have been institutionalized, 
paradoxically, by official approval and proclama- 
tion. It is thus apparent that socialism, or the 
socialist “stage” of society, does not inevitably 
lead to communism, but may in fact lead to “neo- 
capitalism,” as it has in the Soviet Union and in 
the Eastern European Communist countries. China 
may be (in Mao’s view, she certainly is) preparing 
to tread the same path. 

Mao’s real conflict, of course, is not with Russia 
nor with revisionism, but with human nature. None 
of the totalitarian Communist regimes has found 
it possible to implement total orthodoxy in practice. 
All have had to be content with as much orthodoxy 
as conditions in their particular country permit— 
or, more exactly, as the interests of production 
allow. Attempts to circumvent this snag, as in 
China in 1958, have led to failure and the necessity 
of a fresh start in a more realistic direction. Thus, 
we witness a mass of innovations in “fraternal” 
socialist countries which have discarded the dog- 
matic model. These may be exemplified by the 
private agriculture and private enterprise in Po- 
land and Yugoslavia, the concessions to private 
agriculture in the Soviet Union, and the grudging 
exploitation of the profit motive as the guiding 
force in Soviet and East European industry. In 
China as well—not so very long ago—the atmos- 
phere was conducive to a consideration of similar 
departures from the Stalinist tradition. For ex- 
ample, Sun Yeh-fang,* China’s Liberman, was 
among others who proposed imaginative innova- 
tions, only to see them wither in the frosts of the 
Cultural Revolution. 


3 Mao Tse-tung, as quoted in Peking Review, July 17, 1964. 

*Sun’s Soviet-inspired economic theories were the cause of 
his dismissal, in mid-1966, as Director of the Economic Re- 
search Institute of the Academy of Sciences. 


The present attempt to turn back the clock is un- 
likely to succeed in the long run, if only because 
the ineluctable logic of policies designed to 
strengthen and modernize China has brought her to 
the brink of the postrevolutionary phase. Logically, 
China should be entering upon an era of long- 
range economic planning in a framework of ad- 
ministrative stability; pace Mao Tse-tung, the 
frenetic mass camapign has had its day. It is pre- 
cisely the Maoists’ reluctance to recognize this 
situation that has led them to sponsor the Cultural 
Revolution. Moreover, Mao simply refuses to con- 
template a postrevolutionary phase until the class 
struggle has been won, that is, until he can undo the 
stratification of society which has come about since 


1949. 


Incentives a la Russe 


The seeds of the present social and economic 
situation were sown in the first years of the Chinese 
Communist regime, when for a variety of reasons 
the Soviet Union was adopted as the pattern for 
the reorganization of industry, agriculture and com- 
merce. China’s industrial priorities, income policy, 
incentives, and wage system all derive from the 
Soviet model, and all were part of the Russian 
recipe for development that was enshrined in the 
first Chinese Five-Year Plan (1953 to 1957). In 
the train of events since then, much of this heritage 
has been abandoned and repudiated along with 
Soviet aid. In company with a more cautious do- 
mestic policy, a new trading pattern has emerged 
that is guided by pragmatic self-interest and de- 
signed to avoid a too exclusive reliance on any 
one partner. Yet, while much has changed, much 
has remained the same. It is, perhaps, the Stalinist 
model that has been overthrown, rather than the 
whole of Russian experience. The Leninist precedent 
of postponing the demise of the state in order to 
exploit the trappings of its bureaucracy, the skills 
of its specialists, and the springs of individual 
action, has indeed been taken very much to heart. 
The principle of incentives, and the consequent 
need to differentiate between individuals and 
industries—and even between different parts of the 
same industry—has not only not been dropped or 
revised, but has positively flowered in China, partic- 
ularly over the last half-dozen years. Here, indeed, 
may lie the basis of the fear that China may return 
to the bourgeois path, and that “revisionism” may 
prove fatal to the maintenance of revolutionary 
élan. 
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The tenet of socialism, “to each according to 
his work,” is in essence a simple statement of the 
incentive mechanism which has been applied uni- 
versally throughout the Communist world, including 
China. This is the inducement to greater effort 
through greater reward, usually monetary, although 
political dividends and considerations of personal 
prestige also play their roles. To function effi- 
ciently, however, an incentive system based on 
monetary reward requires a clearly defined degree 
of differentiation between individuals. It is a mis- 
take to assume—if any still make the assumption 
—that a Communist society is a classless society. 


The Industrial Wage System 


The criteria of differential remuneration have 
been important and decisive, involving distinctions 
of skill, seniority, and the nature of the work per- 
formed (i.e., how hard as well as how important 
it is). In Communist China, varying degrees of 
effort, skill, and experience have been remunerated 
under an eight-grade wage system which dates from 
the early years of the regime. Under this system, 
wage differentials between one grade and another 
can be quite high. In 1964, for example, the 
highest-paid (grade 8) worker in the Peking steam- 
turbine plant was reported to be earning 127 yuan 
a month. At the same time, the highest-paid (grade 
7) worker in the Wusih rubber factory was getting 
only 68 yuan a month.” Yet this disparity of 
nearly 100 percent cannot be accounted for solely 
by a difference of one grade; it also clearly reflects 
other factors, such as working conditions, priorities, 
and possibly locality. 

The original system was confirmed and made 
even more elaborate by the definitive wage reform 
of 1956. This reform reclassified industrial wage 
levels by listing industries in a descending order 
of pay scales, beginning with oil and timber in 
the first and second places, followed by coal, elec- 
tricity, chemicals, machine tools, and so on down 
the line to matches and tobacco. Reclassification 
also took place with respect to different units of 
the same industry on the basis of their strategic 
importance in the national economy, their types 
and methods of production, and existing general 
wage levels. In 1956, the official ratio between the 
earnings of the highest and lowest-paid workers 
throughout industry was increased from 2.87 to 3.2 


° The Times (London), March 3, 1964, p. 19. 
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to one. (These ratios were already in evidence in 
the paper and oil industries during 1955. In the 
paper industry, a wage-span of 2.7 to one meant 
the difference between 27 yuan and 73 yuan a 
month; in the oil industry, a wage-span of 3.2 to 
one meant the difference between 32 yuan and 
102 yuan a month.*) Altogether, according to the 
(then) Minister of Labor, Ma Wen-jui, the average 
level of wages for workers in grade 1 rose by 
8 percent. The average level of wages for workers 
in grade 8, on the other hand, rose by 18 percent. 
Intellectuals, particularly in the professorial or 
equivalent strata, came in for a still greater wind- 
fall of about 30 percent. Since a higher propor- 
tion of the higher wage grades naturally tends to 
be found in those industries requiring extra skill 
and harder labor, it is not surprising that the rise 
in average wages in 1956 was greater in heavy 
industry (15.6 percent) than in light industry (12 
percent )." 

Differentials apply not only to categories of in- 
dustry or units of the same industry; they also 
extend to an individual’s “status.” The “workers” 
themselves are not the sole constituent of the in- 
dustrial work force, which also includes apprentices, 
technicians, and engineers. In each category the 
same considerations of differentiation apply, as il- 
lustrated in Chart 1, which gives the standard 
salaries of industrial and agricultural technicians 
as fixed in August 1955 by order of the State 
Council. 

Provision is made here for distinctions between 
five broad categories of industry and between sev- 
eral levels of individual attainment within those 
industries. The size of the technical elite has been 
increasing in proportion to the total work force. 
According to the communique of the National 
People’s Congress in 1963, there was then a 70- 
percent increase in the number of technicians over 
1957. This would indicate a total of approximately 
850,000 technical personnel, or a proportion of one 
technician to every twelve industrial workers. 


The State Bureaucracy 


Technicians have the status of civil servants and 
are usually referred to as “employees” in the service 
of the central ministries or their subordinate 


6 L. Lavallée, Economie de la Chine socialiste, Genéve, 1957, 
p. 416. 

7Ma Wen-jui’s report, as translated in Current Background 
(Survey of China Mainland Press), No. 405 (July 26, 1956). 


branches. But the incentive policy for members of 
the bureaucracy is broadly the same as that for 
workers. The introduction, in August 1955, of a 
graded wage system based on a unified scale of 
differentials was, in fact, attuned to the require- 
ments of a state bureaucracy wedded to an ambi- 
tious program of industrialization. Even Mao has his 


appropriate wage grade, as do other government 
leaders. Thirty grades range from the head of 
state down to the humblest local employee. This 
graduated scale applies to People’s Congresses, 
offices of the State Council, provincial, municipal, 
urban, hsien and ward offices of the administra- 
tion, and all levels of the People’s Courts. (It is 


CHART 1 


Standard Salaries of Industrial and Agricultural Technicians * 


August 1955 (yuan per month) 


a 


Industrial 
Technicians 


Agricultural 
Technicians 


Agricultural 
Technicians 
Grade I 
Grade II 
Grade III 
Grade IV 


Engineers 
Grade I 
Grade II 
Grade III 
Grade IV 


Technicians 


Assistant 
Technicians 


Apprentices 


Technicians 


Assistant 
Technicians 


Apprentices 


Notes 


(a) This table shows standard salaries. Wherever applicable, cost-of-living allowances should be added. 
(b) The table shows five different categories of technicians in different industries: 

1. Steel, coal, color metals, geology, smelting, aviation. 

2. Electricity, oil refining, machinery, heavy chemicals, timber. 

3. Building, railways, telecommunication, roads, water conservancy, meteorology. 

4. Textiles, leather, paper, printing, fats, rubber, agriculture (fishery, animal husbandry, veterinary, forestry). 

5. Flour, matches, tobacco, food, and other light industries. 
(c) The salary grading of all techniians is determined by the nature of the industry. If this is difficult to determine the 
department itself should decide. 
(d) The table shows the salaries of technicians in industry and agriculture. The grading of similar technicians can be 
similarly applied. 
(e) If there is a grade of “Master Technician” in industry, the grading can be either that of Engineer or Technician. 
(f{) The name of the job is here preceded by the grade. The grade is not part of the name or title. 


* A copy of the original Chinese table, including the accompanying notes, was made available to the author 
by the Union Research Institute, Hong Kong, through the courtesy of Miss Donnithorne, University 
College, London. 
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interesting to note that the salaries of the security 
police are comparatively low, ranging from 26 to 
62 yuan a month, depending on “qualifications.” ) 

In 1955, civil service salaries were clearly de- 
marcated, and the gap between those at the top 
and their lowest underlings was very wide, amount- 
ing to a thirtyfold difference in salary. The ladder 
stretching above an ambitious office boy was tall 
indeed. According to Ma Wen-Jui, the 1956 reform 
raised state salaries by an average of 10 percent, 
but the ratio between top and bottom evidently 
decreased to 28 to 1, and by 1958 to 20 to 1.° 
This appears to have been confirmed by a report 
in the Japanese press in September 1963, which 
said that the salary of Mao, Chou, and others had 
been reduced to 400 yuan.°® Even this would still 
be three or four times greater than the earnings 
of a top-grade worker, twice an engineer’s salary, 
and perhaps 20 percent higher than the income of 
a professor at Peking University. 


The principle of differential wages also applies on 
a regional basis. Certain areas or cities, notably 
Shanghai and the industrial northeast, have tradi- 
tionally led the rest of the field. Among the poorer 
regions, the south-central region has traditionally 
paid higher wages than the more underdeveloped 
northwest and southwest. Where applicable, local 
cost-of-living allowances and inducement or “hard- 
ship” payments have generally been in effect, and 
so-called “frontier allowances” have been paid in 
the more remote provinces (in 1955, for example, 
in Urumchi, the allowance was 15 percent of the 
regular wage).’° Although information about re- 
gional differentiation is scanty, the general prin- 
ciple was outlined in the journal Lao-tung in 1960: 


Regarding the current regional wage relationships, apart 
from the fact that the state has provided a special tem- 
porary allowance for workers in those backward, 
sparsely-populated, remote regions such as Tibet, Sin- 
kiang, and the Tsaidam Basin in Tsinghai province, 
adequate differences in wages have also been prescribed 
for workers in ordinary regions.11 


These differences may well follow the pattern 
laid down for state employees by the State Coun- 


SLiu Tzu-chiu, “Wage Relations and Wage Differences,” 
Lao-tung (Labor), No. 2 (January 18, 1960), pp. 1-4 in Trans- 
lations on International Communist Developments, Joint Publi- 
cations Research Service, No. 5155 (August 5, 1960), p. 4. 

® This information was given to a visiting party of Japanese 
journalists in Peking. 

10C. Y. Cheng, Income and Standard of Living in Mainland 
China, Union Research Service, Hongkong, 1957, Vol. Tp t22) 

11 Liu Tzu-chiu, op cit., p. 4 
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cil in 1955. Under this system, the country is 
divided into eleven wage regions. Thus, there 
are eleven different variations of the thirty wage- 
grades of civil servants. The differential between 
each regional scale is about 3 percent, making a 
disparity of 30 percent between the highest and 
the lowest scales.’* There has been scant informa- 
tion in the Chinese press as to how the scales are 
determined or where the eleven regions are. The 
first or highest scale is reported to be in force 
at Hai-k’ou on Hainan Island, the second in 
Canton and Shanghai, and the third in Peking 
and Tientsin. Some industrial areas, such as 
Changsha and other places in Hunan Province, 
are also on the third scale. Five different scales 
(the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 11th) are said to be 
in use in various places in Inner Mongolia.** It 
would, therefore, appear that the higher scales are 
generally applied to areas of defense and industrial 
priority, or where living costs are held to justify it. 


Agricultural Incentives 


Nowhere is the principle of “to each according 
to his work” better illustrated than in the agricul- 
tural sphere. Here the basic incentive mechanism 
lies in the direct relationship between income and 
production. The twin pillars on which it rests are 
the so-called work-point and the private plot. Once 
again, the system was patterned on the Soviet 
model. In setting up the cooperatives, the labor- 
day was introduced as the average work norm, or 
the equivalent of 10 work-points. The value of a 
work-point is determined annually and may fluc- 
tuate from year to year, since it is based on the 
collective income after the normal deductions for 
agricultural tax, welfare and investment funds, and 
running costs have been made. Special levies, such 
as contributions to support the “people’s war” in 
Vietnam, may also serve to reduce the total in- 
come remaining in the hands of the production 
team. But fortunately for the peasant, the private 
plot enables him to preserve a measure of inde- 
pendence. 

From the beginning, the cooperatives have recog- 
nized the importance of the private plot and sub- 
sidiary activities as stimuli to production. Only 
during the comparatively short-lived experiment 


12 [bid. 
4 op Union Research Service (Hongkong), Vol. 33, No. 10, 
p. 167. 


of the communes in their purest form in the latter 
half of 1958 and early 1959 were the work-point 
and the private plot in eclipse. The communal 
substitute of wage-grades on the industrial pattern 
and a preponderance of payments in kind over 
monetary rewards were soon found to be unwork- 
able. Post-commune developments have once again 
restored a wide range of material incentives, in- 
cluding a degree of private ownership, private 
cultivation, and the private sale of farm and handi- 
craft products at local markets. In spite of the 
accusations hurled at the Soviet Union, China’s 
agricultural system is not so very different from 
the Soviet after all. 


Mao is currently charging his opponents with 
wishing to extend the system of private plots and 
rural markets. These institutions, quite apart from 
being ideologically improper, have tended to en- 
courage and perpetuate the stratification of the rural 
population. The rich and upper-middle peasants 
gain at the expense of the lower-middle and poor 
peasants. This can be illustrated by two sample 
surveys conducted by the Communists at the be- 
ginning and end of the cooperative campaign, in 


1954 and 1957."* Both provide data on the basis 


14 Published in T’ung-chi Kung-tso (Statistical 
May 29, 1957. and August 23, 1958, respectively. 


Work), 


of class strata. While the surveys preserve the 
original land-reform classification into former land- 
lords, rich peasants, upper-middle peasants, and 
lower-middle and poor peasants, successive organi- 
zational changes in the countryside have caused 
these categories to dance a kind of minuet, with 
first one and then the other taking the lead in terms 
of income. 

The 1954 survey showed that, after the comple- 
tion of land reform, the gross earnings of the 
former landlord had dropped to a level below 
that of the poor peasant, with rich peasants earning 
almost twice as much as former landlords. The 
former landlord received a gross income of 226 
yuan, the poor peasant 244 yuan, and the rich 
peasant 432 yuan. In terms of gross earnings per 
capita, however, the former landlord maintained 
a slight lead over the poor peasant, with the latter 
receiving 116 yuan, the former landlord 118 yuan, 
and the rich peasant 209 yuan (see Chart No. 2). 
The explanation for this discrepancy should be 
sought in the varying structure of rural households. 
The same survey revealed that while there was an 
average total of 4.2 persons in both the poor peasant 
and former landlord households, and 6.2 in rich 
peasant households, the average number of working 
members per household in the three categories was 
2, 2.2, and 3, respectively. 

The collectivization that followed the land re- 
form reduced the earnings of the rich peasant in 


CHART 2 


Earnings of Peasant Households by Social Stratum * 


19541 


Stratum 


Poor peasant 116.4 1.000 
Lower-middle peasant 

: 154.8 1.330 
Upper-middle peasant 
Rich peasant 209.2 1.797 
Former landlord 118.4 1.017 


1956 ? 1957 ? 


Gross earnings Net earnings Net earnings 
(yuan) (yuan) (yuan) 


61.3 1.000 60.2 1.000 
67.6 1.103 69.9 1.161 
fi Pr 1.259 79.0 1.312 
55.3 .902 58.7 975 
59.0 .962 66.2 1.100 


* Figures for 1954 show average per capita earnings of 16,000 peasant households classified by stratum; fig- 
ures for 1956 and 1957 provide the same data for 4,321 cooperative households. Derived from the excellent 
unpublished thesis by P. Schran, “The Structure of Income in Communist China,” University of California, 


Berkeley, 1961, p. 204. 


‘See T’ung-chi Kung-tso (Statistical Work), May 29, 1957, pp. 31-32. 


? See T’ung-chi Kung-tso, August 23, 1958, pp. 11-12. 
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the same way that the land reform had reduced 
those of the former landlord, to below the level of 
the “poor peasant.” By 1956 (according to a 
sub-sample taken during the 1957 survey), the 
average net income per capita of former rich peas- 
ants was 55 yuan, 4 yuan less than that of former 
landlords. Poor peasants received 61 yuan per 
capita, while the upper-middle peasants were 
highest with 77 yuan. In 1957, however, this 
trend was halted. That year the survey showed 
that the other strata improved their positions rela- 
tive to the poor peasant, while at the same time 
the differentials between the former narrowed. 
The average per capita earnings of poor peasants 
in 1957 declined marginally to 60 yuan, while those 
of former rich peasants rose to 59 yuan, of former 
landlords to 66 yuan, and of upper-middle peas- 
ants to 79 yuan. The differential between the 
poor peasant and the highest-earning upper-middle 
peasant had thus increased. This interesting de- 
velopment may well have been due to the en- 
couragement given in 1957 to the development of 
private cultivation in the interests of increased 
production. Since, at that fairly late stage, the 
organizational changes in the countryside had ef- 
fectively ended traditional class differentials, it 
may fairly be assumed that continuing peasant 
stratification depended mainly on skill or experi- 
ence, and to some extent on household structure as 
well. While such differences could be controlled 
somewhat within the cooperative framework, the 
survey shows that revival of the private sphere 
served to heighten them. 


A Return to the Communes? 


This economic stratification may largely explain 
the “social necessity” for the communes in 1958, 
and the hostility now displayed by the Maoists 
toward those accused of revisionism, of having op- 
posed the communes, and of rejoicing in their 
partial dismantling. It was this “social necessity” 
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that, in Mao’s view, many critics of the communes 
had been unwilling to admit. For instance, in 
1959, the criticisms of Marshal P’eng Teh-huai 
and others centered on the economic impractica- 
bility of communization, whereas Mao saw it as a 
socio-political imperative. The problem of stratifi- 
cation was to be solved by the creation of a peasant 
proletariat. The splintering of the household, com- 
munal feeding, a graded wage system, and equal 
payments in kind, regardless of the number of de- 
pendents, were all steps in this direction. 

While information on the effects of the com- 
munes on income differentials is limited, suffice 
it to say that the great reversal of policy after 1960 
can only have increased them. The decline in the 
proportion of payments in kind, the adoption of 
piece-rates, and the restoration of private plots have 
recreated the very conditions that the communes 
were designed to suppress. Renewed official dis- 
tinctions between social strata, the increased em- 
phasis—since 1962—on class struggle, and the 
more recent setting-up of associations of poor and 
lower-middle peasants to function in the general 
capacity of watchdogs all imply that there are now 
marked differences in earnings among the peas- 
antry. The “Cultural Revolution” has once again 
made the communes and the possibility of a new 
“leap forward” in the countryside a topical issue. 

It can certainly not be claimed that social stratifi- 
cation is the mainspring of the turbulent events in 
China since 1965. The attacks on party leaders, 
the formation of the Red Guards, and the worsen- 
ing of relations with the Soviet Union and other 
countries involve a whole range of issues, both 
foreign and domestic. Yet, if Mao fears that the 
party has lost contact with the masses, that it has 
lost control over the social concomitants of eco- 
nomic development, and that the application of 
formulas first formulated nearly thirty years ago 
to a shifting social base is becoming increasingly 
difficult, then the question of social stratification 
must stand somewhere near the center of the 
storm sweeping China. 


Mao and Stalin’s Mantle 


By David E. Powell 


he Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution has 
been hailed by its adherents as a unique and glori- 
ous achievement. It has been called “the most 
profound class struggle history has ever wit- 
nessed,” ' and likened to “a roaring, swift current 
that has swept across thousands of miles . . .; judg- 
ing from its extensive scale and great power, the 
broad masses it has mobilized, and its profundity, it 
is unparalleled in history.” ” 

To be sure, the events in China have been ex- 
traordinary: aside from the phenomena of armed 
clashes, riots, economic disruption, and widespread 
dismissals of party and government officials, the 
current scene has witnessed the unusual situation of 
a sustained attack on one of China’s major political 
figures, Liu Shao-ch’i, who has nonetheless escaped 
removal from office. Yet whatever its unique as- 
pects, the Cultural Revolution also has features 
that are reminiscent of Stalinism. Those responsi- 
ble for organizing the Cultural Revolution—whether 


1 Hung Chi, No. 15, 1966, in Peking Review, Dec. 23, 1966, 
p. 19. 

2 Hung Chi, No. 5, 1967, in Joint Publications Research Ser- 
vice (hereafter JPRS) (Washington, DC), No. 40739, April 24, 
1967, p. 49. 
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under Mao’s direction, with his acquiescence, or 
simply in his name—have used techniques and 
rhetoric that hark back to Stalinist paranoia at 
its most extreme. In particular, they have re- 
suscitated Stalin’s thesis that as communism draws 
nearer, the class struggle intensifies—along with 
the corollary theses that the state must therefore 
become stronger, that the tactics of class enemies 
will grow increasingly cunning and dangerous, and 
that domestic enemies will conspire with interna- 
tional reaction to subvert the new order. While the 
argument today is not phrased in precisely the 
terms that Stalin employed, the fact remains that 
Chinese propaganda has increasingly echoed the 
rhetoric of the Great Purge. The Cultural Revolu- 
tion, like Stalin’s purges, is the class struggle writ 
large. The paranoia, the xenophobia, the bizarre 
accusations, and the constant emphasis on vigilance 
and struggle are cut from the same cloth. 

Thus the Cultural Revolution can be better 
understood if seen in historical perspective. At 
the same time, an examination of Soviet and Chi- 
nese treatment of the doctrine of postrevolutionary 
class struggle is not simply an exercise in intel- 
lectual history; it has predictive value as well. The 
use of certain key phrases and formulas has always 
foreshadowed and then accompanied political 
purge. From the Soviet and Chinese conceptions 
of domestic class struggle, we can learn a great 
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deal about official willingness to resort to force 
against opposition both within the party and among 
the population at large. 


From Marx to Stalin 


Marx explored the question of class relations dur- 
ing the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in a most cursory manner. Lenin confined his ob- 
servations on this subject to demonstrating the need 
for vigorous suppression of the former ruling classes. 
There is a need, he wrote, for a violent stage of 
proletarian dictatorship, “a period of unusually 
violent class struggles in their sharpest possible 
forms... .” * Both Marx and Lenin promised that 
once the expropriators had been expropriated and 
rendered impotent, an era of class harmony would 
begin and the need for a coercive state apparatus 
would disappear. Lenin did, however, suggest the 
possibility that class struggle might become more 
intense after the revolution. A year after the Bol- 
shevik coup, he wrote: 


The transition from capitalism to communism takes an 
entire historical epoch. Until this epoch is over, the 
exploiters inevitably cherish the hope of restoration, and 
this hope turns into attempts at restoration. After their 
first serious defeat, the overthrown exploiters .. . 
throw themselves with energy grown tenfold, with furi- 
ous passion and hatred grown a hundredfold, into the 
battle for the recovery of the “paradise”? of which they 
were deprived. . . .4 


Six months later, in a letter to Bela Kun’s Hungar- 
ian Communist regime, Lenin argued that the class 
struggle “does not disappear . . . but merely changes 
its forms and in many respects becomes fiercer.” ° 
Still, his remarks were isolated, almost offhand ob- 
servations; they were never intended as broad-gauge 
theory. It was Stalin who seized upon the notion of 
a postrevolutionary intensification of the class 
struggle, transforming it into an essential com- 
ponent of Bolshevik ideology. 

As early as 1929, in attacking an alleged rightist 
deviation in the party, Stalin claimed that reaction- 
ary forces were stepping up their struggle against 
socialism. The forces of socialism, he maintained, 
were growing faster than those of capitalism, and 
the capitalist elements, realizing they were in mor- 


8V. I. Lenin, State and Revolution, New York, International 
Publishers, 1932, p. 31. 

*V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 4th ed., Moscow, Progress 
Publishers, 1965, Vol. 28, p. 254. Italics in the original. 

5 V. I. Lenin, ibid., Vol. 29, p. 389. Italics in the original. 
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tal danger, were increasing their resistance. They 
“feel that their last days are approaching and are 
compelled to resist with all the forces and all the 
means in their power.” ° 

Subsequently Stalin went on to assert that under 
these circumstances, Engels’ famous promise that 
the state would wither away had to be reinterpreted 
“‘dialectically,”—i.e., in such a way as to postpone 
its fulfillment indefinitely. In 1930 he announced 
to the 16th Party Congress: 


We stand for the withering away of the state. At the 
same time we stand for the strengthening of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, which is the mightiest and strong- 
est state power that has ever existed. The highest de- 
velopment of state power with the object of preparing 
the conditions for the withering away of state power— 
such is the Marxist formula. Is this “contradictory”? 
Yes, it is “‘contradictory.”’ But this contradiction is 
bound up with life, and it fully reflects Marx’s dialectics.7 


Stalin had said in 1929 that the party’s very suc- 
cesses would impel the class enemy to intensify its 
anti-Soviet activities. In order to cope with this 
increasing challenge, he now argued, the regime 
would have to augment its own power. Presum- 
ably, enhanced state power would lead to greater 
victories over the enemy—who would then intensify 
subversive activities and compel a further strength- 
ening of the state’s coercive power. 

Lenin had argued that the great strength of the 
expropriated classes—even after the Revolution— 
required stern measures of repression. Stalin, how- 
ever, Saw an even greater danger in a capitalist class 
which had sustained staggering blows, and whose 


last remnants were defeated and dispersed. Their 


weakness, added to the certainty of their eventual 
elimination, would force them to rebel against So- 
viet power with fanatical, if futile, zeal. In March 
1937, at the height of the Great Purge, Stalin ex- 
tended his argument to its logical, if terrifying, con- 
clusion. He told a plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee that the party had been backward in 
coping with internal enemies and demanded in- 
creased vigilance: 


We must destroy and cast aside the rotten theory that 
with every advance we make, the class struggle of neces- 
sity will die down more and more, and that in propor- 
tion as we achieve success the class enemy will become 
more and more tractable. . . . On the contrary, the fur- 
ther forward we advance, the greater the successes we 
achieve, the greater will be the fury of the remnants of 


8 J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, 11th ed., Moscow, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1953, p. 317. 

7 J. Stalin, Works, Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1955, Vol. 12, p. 381. 


the broken exploiting classes, the sooner will they resort 
to sharper forms of struggle, the more will they seek to 
harm the Soviet state and the more will they clutch at 
the most desperate means of struggle, as the last resort 
of doomed people.® 


This was Stalin’s “creative Marxism-Leninism”; it 
provided the ideological basis for mass arrests and 
executions. With this logic, he rationalized his 
decision to intimidate or murder his enemies and 
refashion the Communist Party into a structure 
loyal to him personally and incapable of indepen- 
dent action. According to the new logic, frontal 
attacks by the reactionary forces had failed. They 
therefore resorted to infiltration of leading party 
and state organs—realizing, as the Short Course 
was to put it, that “the easiest way to capture a 
fortress is from within.” The class struggle, that is 
to say, was reflected inside the party, and the laws 
requiring intensification of this struggle were just 
as valid within the party as they were against 
enemies of the party. Just as the overthrown capi- 
talists were depicted as engaging in frenzied at- 
tacks on the regime, so party officials became 
“agents of fascist espionage services . . . spies, 
wreckers, assassins, diversionists and traitors to 
the country.” ° They had to be crushed in a violent 
struggle. And, of course, they were. 


Respite and Retrenchment 


With the approach of World War II and the 
conclusion of the Great Purge, Stalin began to 
modify the official line on class conflict. In his 
speech to the 18th Party Congress in March 1939, 
he made no reference to an intensified struggle or 
to the need for strengthening the Soviet state. To 
be sure, he argued that the Soviet Union, sur- 
rounded by hostile capitalist powers, required 
strong military and police forces and an elaborate 
intelligence network. But, he added, “their edge is 
no longer turned to the inside of our country but 
to the outside, against external enemies.” There 
were no exploiters left in the country—‘“there was 
no one to suppress,” Stalin said—so the main task 
of the state apparatus inside the country was 
to support “peaceful economic and organizational 
work, and cultural and educational work.” '° Thus, 


8 Stalin, Mastering Bolshevism, New York, New Century 
Publishers, 1946, pp. 21-22. 

9 Short History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1943, p. 360. 

10 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p. 797. 


in the face of an overwhelming foreign threat, Stalin 
attempted to transform terror into benevolence, to 
unite the party and the people for a war of national 
defense. Politics—this time national, not personal 
—clearly dictated a modification of the policy of 
class struggle. 

The easing of the line was to last less than a dec- 
ade. By the end of the 1940’s, with the Cold War 
in full sway, the notion that class conflict would con- 
tinue to intensify was again dusted off. But an- 
other new element was added: Stalin’s theory was 
applied beyond the borders of the USSR—to the 
satellite states and to relations between East and 
West. The elimination of “opposition” groups in 
the “people’s democracies,” for example, was said 
to be taking place “in conditions of violent class 
struggle, which will be intensified in proportion to 
the further consolidation of the leading state role of 
the proletariat.” ** During the late 1940’s and 
early 1950’s, when a wave of purge trials swept 
through Eastern Europe, these too were rational- 
ized by the application of Stalin’s formula. Inten- 
sified class struggle throughout the region was said 
to result from expanded espionage and subversion 
by the “imperialist camp.” The achievements of 
the various Communist regimes supposedly stimu- 
lated Western governments to intensify the inter- 
national class struggle. As one Soviet leader put 
its 


The greater the successes in building socialism in the 
USSR, the stronger the new social structure becomes in 
the countries that have fallen away from the capitalist 
system as a result of the Second World War, the more 
actively the imperialist camp, headed by the ruling 
cireles of the USA, will try to expand its subversive ac- 
tivities against the USSR and the people’s democracies. 
The trials of traitors and turncoats in the people’s de- 
mocracies showed that there is no plot, no dirty espio- 
nage activity, no terrorist act that the American brigands 
will not undertake.!2 


This is not to say that the old line that internal 
enemies would increase their counterrevolutionary 
efforts as communism drew nearer was ignored. In- 
deed, in the months before Stalin’s death, the press 
waged a “vigilance campaign” frighteningly remi- 
niscent of the Great Purge atmosphere of the 1930's. 
The announcement of the “Doctors’ Plot” in Janu- 
ary 1953 was accompanied by criticism of the se- 
curity police for failing to uncover the doctors’ 


11 Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 1, Jan. 1949, in Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press (hereafter CDSP) (New York), Vol. 1, 
No. 18, pp. 4-5. 

12 F, Kozlov, Kommunist (Moscow), No. 1, Jan. 1953, p. 47. 
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“wrecking, terrorist organization” sooner, and in- 
dicated that a new round of purges was very likely 
in the offing. Again, Stalin communicated his in- 
tentions by issuing constant reminders that class 
struggle inevitably intensifies under socialism.** 


A Legacy Repudiated 


With Stalin’s death—even before the Doctors’ 
Plot was revealed to be a fabrication—the tone and 
content of official pronouncements changed dra- 
matically. In his last years, Stalin had renewed his 
demand that the Soviet state machine be strength- 
ened.'* With the exception of one speech (of 
March 9, 1953) by Malenkov, his successors ignored 
this demand. A major article on Stalin’s theory of 
the socialist state, published in Kommunist several 
days after the dictator’s death, sedulously avoided 
any reference to the doctrine of intensified class 
struggle and the demand for a more powerful state 
apparatus. The fundamental task of the state was 
said to be “peaceful economic-organizational and 
cultural-enlightenment work.” *° The article did not 
deny the dangers of capitalist encirclement: the 
imperialists, it said, still would attempt to send 
“spies and wreckers” into the USSR, to use “‘indi- 
vidual renegades,” “hidden enemies of the people,” 
and “bearers of bourgeois ideology.” But now—as 
another article in Kommunist emphasized—since 
the exploiting classes had been liquidated and no 
hostile classes or social groups were left, the “reac- 
tionary forces of the capitalist states, in their efforts 
to carry on subversive work against the Soviet state, 
cannot find within our country any significant so- 
cial support.” *® Thus, there was no need to 
strengthen the state apparatus or to use it in waging 
a more ruthless class struggle. 

Without further discussion, Stalin’s emphasis on 
a more powerful state resorting to intensified terror 
was quietly abandoned in the return to “socialist 
legality.” Indeed, these notions were kept out of 
public discourse for some three years. 

In February 1956, in his “Secret Speech” at the 
20th CPSU Congress, Nikita Khrushchev revived 


18L. Smirnov, Bloknot Agitatora, No. 3, Jan. 1953, in CDSP, 
Vol. V, No. 4, p. 3; and Pravda, Jan. 13, 1953, p. 1. 

14 F.g., see Ts. Stepanian, “The Soviet State—the Chief In- 
strument for Constructing Communism in the USSR,” Bolshevik 
(Moscow), No. 14, Sept. 1949, pp. 10-26. 

15 F. Konstantinov, Kommunist, No. 5, March IMG Sh ju PRY 
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16 Kommunist, No. 6, April 1953, p. 17. 
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the issue explicitly by denouncing Stalin’s assertion 
that class warfare must sharpen as society ap- 
proaches communism. The First Secretary labeled 
the argument “an attempt at theoretical justifica- 
tion of the mass terror policy.” The application of 
“revolutionary violence” against the exploiting 
classes, Khrushchev argued, was appropriate only 
when those classes existed and were powerful. 
Stalin, however, had “‘put the party and the NKVD 
up to the use of mass terror when the exploiting 
classes had been liquidated and when there were no 
serious reasons for the use of extraordinary mass 
terror.” *7 Four months later, when the Central 
Committee issued its formal resolution condemning 
the cult of personality, the party’s imprimatur was 
placed on Khrushchev’s position. Stalin’s formula 
was termed “erroneous” and “the basis for the 
grossest violations of socialist law and for mass 
repressions.” ** It had, of course, performed pre- 
cisely those functions, and the official Soviet repudi- 
ation of the thesis was solid evidence of a genuine 
rejection of mass purges. 

It would be comforting to say that since 1956 
there has been no public hint of a desire on the part 
of any element of the Soviet leadership to resuscitate 
the formula. This is almost, but not quite, true. 
In 1961, at the 22nd CPSU Congress, Khrushchev 
himself made the assertion that “the counterrevo- 
lutionary uprising in Hungary” showed “that, dur- 
ing the period of socialist construction, the class 
struggle may at times grow more intense and as- 
sume an acute form.” *® Coming, as it did, five 
years after the “secret speech” and in the context 
of new attacks on Stalin, this was indeed a startling 
statement. The explanation may lie in the fact that 
up to this time, despite the maneuverings by Khru- 
shchev, Malenkov, Bulganin, Molotov, etc., no 
leader was strong enough (or sufficiently strongly 
inclined) to use the formula against his enemies. 
But by 1961 Khrushchev was at the height of his 
power and eager to isolate, expel, and punish the 
“anti-party” group. He was not above using a 
discredited Stalinist doctrine to attack what he re- 
garded as vestiges of Stalinism. 

Except for this one occasion, there has been no 
public suggestion since the dictator’s death that the 
class struggle might grow more acute. His succes- 
sors have continued to call for a strengthening of 
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the Soviet state, but they emphasize that this will 
serve only national security and domestic welfare 
purposes. There have been no more demands for 
enhanced coercive powers to respond to assaults by 
hostile classes or to root out the hidden remnants of 
alien groups through violent class struggle. Indeed, 
the 1961 Party Program explicitly declares that 
“with the liquidation of the exploiting classes, the 
[state’s] function of suppressing their resistance 
withered away.” *° Even Brezhnev and Kosygin, 
who seem uneasy with Khrushchev’s relatively be- 
nign concept of a “state of all the people,” and who 
claim that the USSR remains a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, have stayed away from Stalin’s formu- 
lation.** Clearly, the Soviet leadership has in- 
terred Stalin’s thesis. 


Meanwhile, in China 


The situation in the People’s Republic of China 
is dramatically different. Mao Tse-tung, who had 
embraced Stalin’s formula enthusiastically, ac- 
cepted Khrushchev’s repudiation of that doctrine 
with considerable reluctance. And, over the past 
ten years, Mao and his followers have gradually re- 
introduced into public discourse the various ele- 
ments of Stalin’s theory. In the USSR, the argu- 
ment had served to rationalize and even to fore- 
shadow a purge. In China, too, the formula has 
been a companion to turmoil and mass terror, and 
a weapon used by the leader to remove subordinates 
from power. 

Maoist paranoia and willingness to use force 
against supposed class enemies are as formidable 
as their Stalinist counterparts. For Mao, as for 
Stalin, there are always class enemies. In March 


1949 Mao stated to the CCP Central Committee: 


After the enemies with guns have been wiped out, there 
will still be enemies without guns; they are bound to 
struggle desperately against us, and we must never re- 
gard these enemies lightly.22 


Six months later, he spoke out on the same issue, 
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this time using language almost identical with 
Stalin’s: 


The imperialists and domestic reactionaries will certainly 
not take their defeat lying down and they will struggle 
to the last ditch. After there is peace and order through- 
out the country, they will still engage in sabotage and 
create disturbances in various ways and will try every 
day and every minute to stage a comeback. This is in- 
evitable and beyond all doubt. . . .28 


Given such an authoritative prediction, it is not 
surprising that the Chinese leaders, in the years 
after they achieved state power, unearthed numer- 
ous “conspiracies” plotted by counterrevolution- 
aries, spies and saboteurs. Invariably, the actions 
of these people were explained by reference to 
Stalin’s theory of intensified class struggle. Par- 
ticularly during the period of the Korean War, do- 
mestic counterrevolutionary elements were said to 
be conspiring with foreign imperialism to “defeat 
the revolutionary cause of China and restore . . . 
reactionary rule.” ** Thus former Minister of Public 
Security Lo Jui-ch’ing could claim that “future 
struggle against secret agents will become more in- 
visible, more complicated, more sharp and more 
violent.” *° 

Allegedly confronted by an organized campaign 
of violence and subversion, the authorities re- 
sponded vigorously. “This situation,” a People’s 
Daily editorial pointed out in 1955, “demands of 
us ceaseless intensification of the suppression of 
the enemy . . . to enable us to smash the enemy’s 
sabotage activities more successfully.” °° The So- 
viet model—including both Stalin’s logic and So- 
viet police practices—was hailed as instructive. Ac- 
cording to another People’s Daily editorial, “the 
Chinese people, by learning from Soviet experience, 
must know that only when . . . resolute measures 
of suppression are adopted can counter- 
revolutionary activities be reduced and finally ex- 
tinguished.” ** 

Thus, the Chinese have conducted a seemingly 
endless series of “rectification” or “remolding” 
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movements: a mass campaign (begun in 1950) to 
suppress counterrevolutionaries; the “three-anti” 
campaign of 1951 (to combat corruption, waste and 
bureaucracy): the “five-anti” campaign of 1952 
(aimed at bribery, tax evasion, fraud, theft of 
state assets and leakage of state economic secrets) ; 
and then, in 1955, another campaign against coun- 
terrevolutionaries. The first and last of these crack- 
downs were specifically aimed at eliminating people 
who were politically unreliable. Yet the other cam- 
paigns, too, were accompanied by large-scale 
purges.** Despite the scope and intensity of these 
efforts, there was never a promise of anything re- 
sembling “victory.” To the contrary, People’s 
Daily remarked, the people must be made to under- 
stand that the struggle against counterrevolution is 
“a protracted and arduous” task, “which can never 
be completed by one single campaign against coun- 
terrevolutionaries.” *° In due course, the class 
struggle was to become a permanent feature in 


China. 


Stalinism, Chinese Style 


In accepting Stalin’s dictum that the class strug- 
gle intensifies as socialism draws nearer, the Chinese 
did not neglect his corollary thesis that class enemies 
would inevitably resort to disguise, masquerading 
as genuine revolutionaries to infiltrate the party. 
In Lo Jui-ch’ing’s words: 


It is precisely because of the growing acuteness and com- 
plexity of class struggle that the enemy forces know 
better that in order to preserve themselves and hit our 
vital part, they are obliged to disguise themselves more 
ingeniously and to penetrate into our interior part to 
hide themselves.?° 


Thus, an intensified class struggle between genuine 
revolutionaries and their enemies would inevitably 
be reflected within the party itself. Party members 
with weak or uncertain proletarian convictions, or 
who “entertained mistaken ideologies,” were simply 
purged.** 

It is important to emphasize, however, that the 
nature and scope of these purges differed markedly 
from those in Stalin’s Russia. Like the Russians, 
the Chinese resorted to unmitigated terror in elimi- 
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nating officials and supporters of the old regime. 
But, unlike Stalin, Mao never resorted to mass terror 
against those in the party whom he wished to dis- 
card. As early as 1942, Mao criticized the wisdom 
of engaging in “ruthless struggle” or dealing “mer- 
ciless blows” to wayward party members. 


These measures are entirely necessary in coping with the 
enemy and the enemy ideology, but it is wrong to apply 
them to our own comrades. It often happens that 
enemies and enemy ideologies infiltrate the party. .. . 
Against our enemies, we must beyond doubt adopt 
the measures of waging a ruthless struggle and dealing 
merciless blows because they are applying the same 
measures against the party. . . . But we should not em- 
ploy the same measures against comrades who have 
occasionally committed a mistake; in their case we 
should apply the method of criticism and self-criticism. 
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Since coming to power in 1949, Mao has adhered 
fairly rigorously to this policy, seldom permitting 
high-level intraparty disputes to develop into open 
friction. Thus, nearly all the members and alternate 
members of the Central Committee elected in 1945 
were re-elected in 1956. But the frequent and large- 
scale struggles against so-called “Rightists” within 
the party, and the consequent dismissals of large 
numbers of middle-ranking officials (reaching as 
high as Deputy Premier Kao Kang in 1954 and 
Defense Minister P’eng Teh-huai in 1959) show 
that the purge was a very real instrument of Mao’s 
rule. 

In any event, Mao found Stalin’s formula quite 
congenial and expected to make continuing use of 
it. In July 1955, for example, Minister of Culture 
Mao Tun declared that the class struggle would 
continue to grow “more aggravated, more complex, 
and more acute.” °° At the same time, Lu Ting-yi, 
who was then head of the Central Committee’s 
Propaganda Department, suggested that, “as the 
Five-Year Plan begins to materialize, this [class] 
struggle will grow in intensity.” ** Clearly, Stalin’s 
“creative development” of Marxism-Leninism had 
become an integral component of official Chinese 
ideology—and a very useful one. Khrushchev’s 
“secret speech” in 1956 changed all that. 

There was no immediate response from the Chi- 
nese to any of Khrushchev’s revelations in Moscow, 
including his repudiation of the thesis of intensified 
class struggle. On April 5—six weeks after the 
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secret speech—People’s Daily included among Stal- 
in’s “serious mistakes” the fact that he had need- 
lessly “broadened the scope of the suppression of 
counterrevolution.” °° But the Chinese followed 
Khrushchev haltingly, for they were obviously re- 
luctant to yield such a useful doctrine. Their un- 
certainty was clearly indicated in another People’s 
Daily editorial, which acknowledged—in deference 
to Khrushchev—that remnant counterrevolution- 
aries were “in a state of disintegration,” and said 
that the “collapse of the enemy has become all the 
more marked.” Yet at the same time it clung to the 
thought that counterrevolutionaries “will become 
more and more concealed in their operations, and 
more and more wily in their sabotage methods. . . . 
The struggle between the enemy and ourselves re- 
mains . . . complex and gigantic.” °° It was not 
until the summer that the Chinese finally accepted 
Khrushchev’s views—and even then they did it 
grudgingly. 

The revised Chinese position was spelled out in 
two articles in Hsweh Hsi (Study), in June and 
July. No new “facts” were introduced, but a new 
conclusion was drawn from the old facts. Accord- 
ing to the new line: 


As is known to all, the principal factor to determine the 
victory for class struggle is the ratio of class strength. 
Since the working class is gaining an upper hand po- 
litically, economically, and in other respects, and since 
the rich peasant economy and the capitalist tendency are 
subject to even greater restriction and [are] getting 
weaker and weaker, class struggle ... during the 
transition period will not become increasingly acute.37 


Thus the Chinese blandly dismissed the thesis which 
they had so often and so vigorously expressed. None- 
theless, Peking’s reservations in accepting the 
change in line were evident—and understandable. 
Khrushchev was intent on pointing up the differ- 
ences between his rule and Stalin’s; he therefore 
deliberately focused on the terrifying consequences 
of Stalin’s notions. But the Chinese, in repudiating 
Stalin, were also repudiating their own practice and, 
in a sense, their own leader. They were of course 
loath to call attention to this. 

More important, they were loath to abandon a 
concept that had served them well in the past and 
could one day be useful again. Thus, the first 
People’s Daily editorial to deny that class struggle 
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intensifies during the transition period simultane- 
ously warned against an excessive fixation on class 
harmony. It would be “equally wrong and extremely 
dangerous,” the newspaper said, “to assume the 
absence of sharp and complex class struggle in the 
building of socialism or [the] absence of struggle 
between revolutionaries and counterrevolutionaries 
after the decisive victory of socialist transforma- 
Honsas 7 

The extreme Chinese view was thus replaced by a 
somewhat more balanced policy, which attacked 
both leftist extremism and rightist passivity. But 
it soon became apparent that the balance was 
weighted in favor of leftist activity to eliminate the 
“enemy,” and that Mao had little use for Khru- 
shchev’s revision. The Chinese leader made this 
clear in 1957, when he formulated his theory of 
contradictions under socialism. 


The Maoist Formula 


Mao’s theory, which usually is viewed as the 
theoretical underpinning of the Hundred Flowers 
campaign, can also be understood as a compro- 
mise between Stalin’s theory of intensified class 
struggle and Khrushchev’s repudiation of that 
theory. In part, Mao devised his formula to fill the 
vacuum created by Khrushchev in 1956—and to 
permit the CCP to avail itself of any measures it 
might deem necessary to cope with some future 
exigency. According to Mao: 


. . . the turbulent, large-scale mass class struggles char- 
acteristic of the revolutionary period have in the main 
concluded. But remnants of the overthrown landlord 
and comprador classes still exist, the bourgeoisie still 
exists, and the petty bourgeoisie has only just begun to 
remold itself. Class struggle is not yet over. The class 
struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, the 
class struggle between various political forces, and the 
class struggle in the ideological field between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie will still be long and devious 
and at times may even become very acute. 


Mao further added: 


Even when all the counterrevolutionaries in existence 
have been rooted out, new ones may emerge.®® 


In short, Mao was most reluctant to part with 
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Stalin’s thesis, even reserving for himself the right 
to discover future conspiracies—which would, of 
course, “compel” the CCP to engage in large-scale 
class struggle. 

Shortly after Mao issued this thesis, a rectifica- 
tion campaign was launched that resulted in a 
substantial purge in the ranks of the Communist 
Party, the Young Communist League, the state ap- 
paratus, and the minor parties.*° The Chinese main- 
tained officially that the rectification movement was 
aimed at improving the party’s direction of society 
and promoting harmony between the party and the 
masses. But the so-called “bourgeois rightists,” it 
was said, took advantage of the campaign. Accord- 
ing to People’s Daily, “they launched a large-scale 
attack on the working class, the laboring people, the 
revolutionary intellectuals and . . . the Communist 
Party.” The class struggle, which had become more 
relaxed, “once again sharpened as a result of .. . 
frenzied attacks by the rightists.” ** Mao’s predic- 
tion that the class struggle might become very acute 
thus turned out—surely not to Mao’s surprise—to 
be true. 

Still, Mao’s remarks about future class struggle 
had been somewhat imprecise. In 1959, Liu Shao- 
ch’i, the head of the Chinese state, transformed 
Mao’s vague remarks into a precise doctrine by 
constructing a theory of “undulating” struggle. 
Political and ideological struggles between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie, Liu argued, are in- 
evitable during the whole of the transition period. 
But, he added, these struggles are “undulating” 
ones, which are sometimes acute and sometimes 
mild. They will finally disappear “only when . 
bourgeois political and ideological influences are 
finally wiped out.” ** This argument, which very 
neatly allowed the Chinese to have the best of both 
Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s worlds, has never been 
renounced, despite the wide-ranging attack on Liu 
over the past two years. 

The Chinese press began to exhibit a harder line 
toward class enemies in late 1963, and by the end of 
1964 it was apparent that some sort of large-scale 
cleansing of the party was the offing. In No- 
vember 1963 a key article in Hung Ch’i (Red Flag) 
reminded readers, for the first time in many years, 
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of Lenin’s warning that the overthrown enemies of 
socialism would “multiply their efforts tenfold and 
their hatred a hundred times in the obstinate fight 
to restore capitalism.” ** The dictatorship of the 


proletariat, as Stalin had argued three decades 


earlier, would therefore have to grow stronger be- 
fore it could be dispensed with. It “goes through 
the dialectical process of establishment, consolida- 
tion, strengthening and withering away.” ** And, 
the journal declared with unusual urgency, the party 
was in great need of purification! 


If the party does not carry out uncompromising struggle 
against opportunist elements within its ranks and purge 
them, it will . . . face the danger of being carved up 
by the opportunists and losing those revolutionary fruits 
which have already been won.*® 


Here, it seems, is the basis for the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution: the achievements won 
through struggle were in danger of being lost be- 
cause some people were reluctant to continue the 
struggle. To combat this reluctance, one of Mao’s 
lesser-known writings, “Carry the Revolution 
Through to the End,” received renewed attention. 
Written on the eve of Communist victory in the 
Civil War and directed against acceptance of any- 
thing short of total victory, its message had pecu- 
liar relevance when wavering and compromise again 
threatened Mao’s plans. Similarly, even the seem- 
ingly arcane and irrelevant philosophical question 
of whether “two-merge-into-one” or “one-divides- 
into-two” assumed immediate political significance. 
Fearful of providing legitimacy to any doctrine 
which seemed to support class peace, class coopera- 
tion or conciliation, Mao’s followers lashed out at 
the “two-merge-into-one” school, condemning it as 
an ideological weapon of internal enemies.*® 


Weapon of the Revolution 


By the time the Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution was formally introduced in late 1965, Mao 
had reassembled virtually the entire body of pseudo- 
Marxist theory which Stalin had employed to ra- 
tionalize his massive purges. And, as the Cultural 
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Revolution has unfolded, the relevance of this 
theory has become increasingly clear. Like their 
predecessors in Stalin’s day, China’s domestic ene- 
mies allegedly conspire with one another and with 
all sorts of wicked foreign elements.** Like Stalin’s 
enemies, they are said to face annihilation, are 
aware that their extinction is imminent, and “in a 
deathbed struggle . . . are resorting to more covert 
and malicious measures.” ** They do not confine 
themselves to putting up a futile defense against 
historical inevitability; instead, they are “rallying 
the reactionary influences in society to launch a 
frenzied counterattack.” *° 

The Cultural Revolution has also produced sig- 
nificant changes in personnel. Mao, like Stalin 
thirty years ago, has resolved to strengthen the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In practice this has 
been translated into an effort to oust from positions 
of authority those who have refused to accept his 
leadership without qualification. As a Hung Ch’ 
editorial phrased it: 


Support should be given to those in power who are pro- 
letarians, precisely for the purpose of overthrowing those 
in power who are taking the capitalist road. Those in 
power who are taking the capitalist road should be over- 
thrown, and overthrowing them is precisely to consoli- 
date the dictatorship of the proletariat.®° 


Statements of this sort have been interpreted very 
literally. The Cultural Revolution is, to all parties 
concerned, “an extremely fierce, acute and _ pro- 
found class struggle,” °* and the long list of func- 
tionaries—party, government and military—who 
have been dismissed and/or disgraced testifies to 
the bitterness of the struggle. The list includes a 
number of significant figures—e.g., Lo Jui-ch’ing 
(Army Chief of Staff and former head of the 
security police), P’eng Chen (head of the Peking 
Party Committee and a member of the Politburo), 
Lu Ting-yi (an alternate member of the Politburo 
and head of the Central Committee’s Propaganda 
Department), and Wu Lan-fu (head of the party, 
government and armed forces in Inner Mongolia 
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Do Sport and Culture Mix? 


The following letter was received by Mr. 
Dwight C. Baum, an American lawyer re- 
siding in Los Angeles, California, in response 
to his request for a subscription to the monthly 
China’s Sports, published until October 1966 
in Peking: 


Peking, April 1967 
Dear Subscriber: 

China’s great and unprecedented proletar- 
ian cultural revolution, initiated and led by 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the great leader of 
the Chinese people, is now developing in 
depth throughout the country. This great cul- 
tural revolution is a splendid creation and a 
great contribution to the socialist revolution 
and the international communist movement. 
It is of tremendous and far-reaching historic 
significance to China’s revolution and _ the 
world revolution as well. 

In order to concentrate our efforts on the 
current cultural revolution, we have decided, 
after consideration, to temporarily suspend 
publication as from October 1966. 

Over the years, China’s Sports has received 
your wholehearted assistance and co-opera- 
tion. We wish to take this opportunity to 
express our thanks for this. 

We will raise still higher the great red 
banner of Mao Tse-tung’s thought and the 
banner against imperialism and modern re- 
visionism to build a new world without op- 
pression, exploitation and racial discrimina- 
tion! 

With our best wishes. 


The Editorial Board of China’s Sports, 


China Publications Centre 


and an alternate member of the Politburo). In 
addition, of course, Liu Shao-ch’i, the head of 
state, has been the object of a long and intense 
campaign of vilification as the “top party person 
in authority taking the capitalist path.” 

While the menacing language and the widespread 
dismissals of leading figures point up the similari- 
ties between Stalin’s and Mao’s campaigns, it is 
well to remember that the two are by no means 
identical. There are enormous differences in the 
number of those purged and the treatment accorded 
them after they have been deprived of office. More- 
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over, the fact that the attack on Liu has thus far 
been confined to the realm of propaganda, and that 
he remains in office, has no parallel in Soviet prac- 
tice. It may well be that Mao lacks the political 
strength to remove Liu, or that he is concerned 
about the impact of such a move on the party and 
the people. Or, it may be that Mao finds Liu’s con- 
tinued presence useful in providing a target for 
attacks on those who reject the ultra-militant brand 
of communism. The latter hypothesis sheds light on 
one of the most intriguing differences between 
Stalin’s and Mao’s campaigns—the precise nature 
of the threat to the new order. 


The Permanent Enemy 


The class enemy, it seems, is a permanent fixture 
in Chinese society. But the threat from this enemy 
is no longer “traditional” counterrevolutionary be- 
havior—e.g., sabotage, murder, arson, etc. For 
Mao as for Stalin, the ultimate danger to the revo- 
lution lies within the party itself—but in the Chi- 
nese conception, the danger is one of ideological 
subversion. The “reactionary elements of the land- 
lord class and the bourgeoisie,” People’s Daily has 
declared, “pin their hope for restoration on the 
struggle in the ideological field.” °? Mao therefore 
seems intent on destroying Liu as an ideological 
threat to the continuing success of the Chinese revo- 
lution, not as a rival for political office.°* The 
party chairman is concerned that the revolutionary 
cause will be subverted by people who pretend to 
be revolutionaries, but who in fact reject sacrifice 
and incessant struggle. The Liberation Army Daily 
has said of these “pseudo-revolutionaries”’: 


There are wolves in sheep’s clothing and man-eating 
tigers with smiling faces. . . . Enemies holding a false 
red banner are ten times more vicious than enemies hold- 
ing a white banner. Wolves in sheep’s clothing are ten 
times more sinister than ordinary wolves. Tigers with 
smiling faces are ten times more ferocious than tigers 
with their fangs bared and their claws sticking out. 
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53 This is not to deny the existence of a power struggle in 
Peking. The creation of the Red Guards, the enhanced role of 
the PLA, and the replacement of established party organiza- 
tions with three-way alliances of PLA personnel, “good” party 
cadres and “revolutionary organizations,” indicate quite clearly 
that Mao has not ruled China as Stalin ruled the USSR. He 
must wage his struggle for principle and power through new 
institutions. 
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Sugar-coated bullets are ten times more destructive than 
real bullets. A fortress is most vulnerable when attacked 
from within. Enemies who have wormed their way into 
our ranks are far more dangerous than enemies oper- 
ating in the open.*4 


If Mao has in fact been using Liu as an example 
of “bourgeois degeneracy” in order to destroy for- 
ever any vestige of moderation or compromise, this 
means that his objective is the same as the old 
Stalinist one: to fashion the party and the masses 
into disciplined forces which not only accept the 
absolute authority of a single leader but embrace 
a life of perpetual struggle. 

Whether or not this is in fact Mao’s objective, 
he certainly has accepted the entire edifice of 
Stalin’s rhetoric. He appears to be engaged in a 
systematic purge of officials who are unwilling to 
accept sacrifice as a way of life. To aid him in this 
endeavor, he has already endorsed virtually all of 
the discarded—but not forgotten—arguments which 
Stalin employed thirty years ago. While the spe- 
cific claim that the class struggle inevitably intensi- 
fies as communism draws nearer has not been made, 
the entire thrust of Chinese propaganda has been to 
emphasize the inevitability and glory of class strug- 
gle. The press does not formulate the argument in 
precisely Stalin’s terms—but it preaches a doctrine 
of merciless destruction of the class enemy in terms 
indistinguishable from those Stalin employed. For 
example, in an editorial on the early Communist 
literary figure Lu Hsun, People’s Daily declared: 


Lu Hsun never appeased the enemy and never let him 
get away with anything. He felt not the slightest remorse 
when an enemy was badly battered, nor did he ever stop 
the fighting because the enemy seemed to be at his last 
breath. He believed in “beating the wild dog even though 
it is already in the water,” and “once you start beating 
it, beat it to death.” In our great proletarian cultural 
revolution, we should develop this spirit of Lu Hsun’s 
of “beating the wild dog in the water to death” and never 
show softness or mercy to the enemy.®5 


The language is distinctly Chinese, but the content 
is clearly that of Stalin’s messages on class struggle. 
Thus, Stalin’s doctrine, supposedly discarded in 
1956, has demonstrated an extraordinary tenacity 
—and may yet produce fear and chaos on a scale 
which even Stalin himself could not have envisaged. 


54 Chieh-fang Chiin Pao, June 7, 1966, in Peking Review, 
No. 24, June 10, 1966, p. 6. 

oe Oct. 19, 1966, in JPRS, No. 39,411, Jan. 4, 1967, 
p. 29. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Politics in Flux: V 


EDITORS’ NOTE: With the articles by Messrs. Rubinstein and Pospielovsky, we resume 
our survey of trends towards political decentralization and pluralism in Eastern Europe. 
Unlike Poland (see Michael Gamarnikow’s article in the July-August 1967 issue) with 
its mosaic of contending pressure groups dominated by an essentially totalitarian party, 
or even Czechoslovakia (see Morton Schwartz’s article in the January-February 1967 
issue), where the party finds itself challenged primarily by restive intellectuals and 
students, Yugoslavia is the one Communist country where the party itself is undergoing 
a profound transformation, one that affects its internal structure as much as its relations 
with the outside world. Future articles in this series will examine pertinent developments 
in other East European countries, as well as in the USSR. 


Reforms, Nonalignment 
and Pluralism 


wo events have dominated the recent scene 
in Yugoslavia: the adoption of broad economic 
reform in July 1965 and the sudden downfall one 
year later of Aleksandar Rankovic, former Vice- 


Mr. Rubinstein is Professor of Political Science at 


the University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) and 
author of The Soviets in International Organiza- 
tions: Changing Policy Toward Developing Coun- 
tries, 1953-1963, (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1964). 


By Alvin Z. Rubinstein 


President of the Republic and heir-apparent to 
President Tito. The two developments are directly 
related. Although the toppling of Rankovié from 
the near-pinnacle of power was triggered by the 
revelation that the secret police (formerly under 
his control) had been “bugging” President Tito’s 
residences, and by mounting opposition to his hold 
over the Serbian Communist Party, it is clear that 
his dismissal was also tied to his attitude toward the 
reform program. The published records of the 
Yugoslav Central Committee’s deliberations of July 
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1, 1966, and ensuing statements by party leaders 
have indicated that Rankovié was in the forefront 
of the party faction resisting implementation of the 
reforms, and that his obstructionism—extensively 
organized through his agents in the secret police— 
was a major cause of his ouster. Thus, by acting to 
remove Rankovié despite the political embarrass- 
ments involved, President Tito has underscored his 
determination to press forward with the economic 
reforms and at the same time to democratize the 
Yugoslav League of Communists; there can be little 
doubt left that he is convinced Yugoslavia’s future 
as a stable and viable nation depends on the success 
of the reform program. 

The economic reforms are indeed far-reaching 
in scope, affecting the role of the party, the na- 
tionality question, and (as the Rankovié ouster 
illustrates) the persisting subsurface controversy 
between decentralists and centralists, and between 
“liberals” and “‘conservatives,” over the character 
and evolution of Yugoslavia’s political system. Al- 
though the fundamental orientation of Yugoslav 
foreign policy was not initially thought to be at 
issue, it has become evident that the reforms are 
producing repercussions in this crucial area as well. 
Thus the reform program has important implica- 
tions for the future of Yugoslavia both domestically 
and in the international arena. 

The immediate aim of the economic reforms is 
twofold: to restructure the system of prices and 
production so as to make Yugoslav goods competitive 
in Western markets; and to promote still further 
the decentralization of economic and social-welfare 
decision-making in Yugoslavia.’ Following closely 
upon the ineffectual reforms of 1961-62, the 1965 
measures have been invested with a sense of ur- 
gency. Prior to their adoption Yugoslavia was, 
quite simply, living beyond its means. In 1964 
and the first half of 1965, the country was incur- 
ring a balance-of-payments deficit at a rate of 
more than 200 million dollars annually, with siz- 
able debt repayments coming due to Western 
(largely American) creditors. Critically concerned 
over this debt situation and over the general de- 
terioration of the domestic economy (which was 
characterized by widespread industrial and admin- 


' According to Rudolf Bicanié, a distinguished Yugoslav 
economist, the overall aim of the reforms “is no less than to 
build a model of a socialist system for a developed country 
one which will be able to stand the competition of other 
developed countries and progress on its own merits, without 
the constant tutelage of government machinery.” See his 
article, “Economics of Socialism in a Developed Country,” 


Foreign Affairs (New York), No. 4, July 1966, p. 643. 
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istrative confusion), the Yugoslav leadership in- 
troduced measures more drastic than any that had 
been taken since the system of workers’ self-man- 
agement was adopted in the early 1950s. 


To make Yugoslav exports more competitive and 
to curtail the consumption of foreign goods, the 
dinar was devalued by 66 percent. Concurrently, 
it was announced that overall federal spending 
would be reduced and—perhaps most important— 
that federal subsidies to industry would be drasti- 
cally curtailed. As a consequence, individual enter- 
prises must now rely essentially on their own funds 
and on credits from commercial banks for capital 
expansion; similarly, their profits and wage pay- 
ments depend to a large extent upon their produc- 
tivity. As initial progress is achieved, the reforms 
project a further dismantling of the remaining 
elements of the centrally-administered economic 
structure, growing reliance upon a quasi-market 
system to determine the distribution of investment 
funds, and the creation of a rational price structure. 
Meantime, the banking system has been signifi- 
cantly freed from administrative and political inter- 
ference. In sum, Yugoslavia is shifting toward a 
quasi-market economy that will allow the free flow 
of goods, capital, and services, both internally and 
internationally, to the optimum degree consonant 
with the size of the country, the level of domestic 
economic development, and the preservation of the 
essentials of the political and social system—includ- 
ing the leading ideological and political role of the 
party. 

In the course of extensive public debate and 
discussion, it has become clear that there are dif- 
fering views and interpretations within the leader- 
ship with regard to both the present and the poten- 
tial scope of the reforms. No one has denied, how- 
ever, that Yugoslavia has embarked upon a major 
gamble. In one of a recent series of television 
interviews of party and government officials, Petar 
Stamboli¢—at the time Chairman of the Federal 
Executive Council (the equivalent of Prime Min- 
ister )—expressed the prevailing view in maintain- 
ing that while great risks were involved in trying to 
open the Yugoslav market to the world economy 
and to make Yugoslav goods competitive abroad, 
the reforms would also “bring about new oppor- 
tunities . . . to achieve a higher level of economic 
development.” He went on to state: 


As a matter of fact, the greatest risk of all would have 
been if we had continued to be restricted to the bound- 


_aries of our domestic market, if we had missed the 


opportunity to accelerate our development through the 
establishment of strong links with the world economy, 


if we had begun to lag behind the achievements in con- 
temporary technology in the world.2 


In assessing the “risks” involved, the leadership 
has seemed less concerned by the possibility that 
the reforms might jeopardize the supremacy of the 
party in the political system than by the possibility 
that failure of the reforms might create pressures 
for a reversion to the centralization of economic 
and social life and for closer ties with the Soviet 
bloc. At the same time, there seems to have been a 
general comprehension that not adopting the re- 
forms, not acting at all, could have the same conse- 
quences as to act and fail—a deduction that could 
incidentally explain the efforts made by “conserva- 
tives” to counsel Tito against any action. 

It is, of course, too soon to assess the permanent 
impact of the reforms on the conditions they were 
intended to alter. Yet it may be useful to examine 
their probable implications, first, for Yugoslav for- 
eign policy, and second, for the internal evolution 
of the Yugoslav system. 


Foreign Policy 


Nonalignment is the lodestar of Yugoslav foreign 
policy. Although periodic improvements in Yugo- 
slav-Soviet relations invariably lead some Western 
analysts to predict Tito’s imminent return to the 
Communist fold, the fact is that the Yugoslav leaders 
have not—except for a period of exaggerated ex- 
pectations during 1955 and 1956—seriously con- 
sidered realignment with the Soviet Union. Since 
1957 they have clearly remained wedded to their 
policy of nonalignment, and it hardly seems likely 
that they would discard their present prominent 
position among the nonaligned nations for an un- 
certain status in Moscow’s splintered socialist 
commonwealth. 

There are also compelling domestic reasons for 
adherence to nonalignment: it is the only policy 
that is acceptable to all factions of the party, to the 
different regional blocs within the Yugoslav federa- 
tion, and to the main strata of the population— 
serving as a compromise both for those who prefer 
closer ties with the Soviet bloc and for those who 
favor a more West European orientation. During 
the formative 1952-1955 period when Yugoslavia 
was engaged in far-reaching experiments with its 
social and economic system and at the same time 


* Politika (Belgrade), Feb. 18, 1966, p. 7. 


was edging back toward normal relations with the 
Soviet Union, the policy of nonalignment enabled 
Tito to shelve differences both within and outside 
of the party. There is now widespread agreement 
among Yugoslavs on the success of this course. It 
ended Yugoslavia’s diplomatic isolation and gave 
the country an international importance dispro- 
portionate to its size, wealth, and power. As a 
leader among the nonaligned countries, Yugoslavia 
has acquired prestige abroad and played an influ- 
ential role in world affairs. These results of non- 
alignment are a source of pride to all Yugoslavs 
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OCHM YTOpPHhHX MeTeOPOAOIIKHX 


— Y nwatliem naany cpe Je H3BeCHO 
ycaoBa! 


PROGRESS REPORT 


Caption above: ‘For 4% Growth.'’ Caption below: 
“Everything is fine in our plan except upper atmo- 
spheric weather conditions.’’ Labels: on plant, ‘‘pro- 
duction”; on figure, ‘‘Federal Institute on Planning’’; 
on sun, ‘‘increase of exports’’; on clouds, ‘‘activization 
of investments, reorientation of exports, limitation of 
imports, financing of exports.” 


—From Politika (Belgrade), Dec. 14, 1967. 
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and have helped to promote unity despite the very 
real divisive problems and forces within the fed- 
eration. For the first time in its history, Yugoslavia 
has a truly “national” foreign policy. 

The Yugoslav leaders are quite aware, however, 
that Belgrade’s international influence is not per- 
manently guaranteed—a fact underscored by the 
continuing rivalries and leadership changes that 
have beset the nonaligned “Third World” as it 
gropes for a constructive adaptation to the changing 
international environment. Thus the champions of 
the economic reform program have argued that 
Yugoslavia’s prospects for continued leadership in 
the nonaligned world rest on the country’s ability to 
create a stable, prospering socialist state. In poli- 
tics as in all else, so the argument goes, influence 
gravitates to the successful. 

Belgrade’s policy toward Europe—a logical 
counterpart to its policy toward the Third World— 
is evolving out of a combination of economic 
necessity, the intractable fact of geography, and 
the loosening of bloc ties. In economic terms, 
domestic development has required that Yugoslav 
goods become competitive in Western markets. 
Belgrade’s seven-year campaign for membership in 
GATT (the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) finally bore fruit in August 1966, when 
Yugoslavia was admitted as a full member. In an 
article anticipating this diplomatic and economic 
achievement, Borba noted the important contribu- 
tion of the 1965 economic reforms toward making 
this objective a reality: 


The abolition of state subsidies for exports, the monetary 
reform aimed at strengthening the dinar, the stopping 
of inflation, the stabilization of the economy, and the 
introduction of a stable tariff system in conformity with 
that which is in force in most GATT countries have 
created the prerequisities for a more rapid inclusion 
of our economy in the international division of labor.? 


To join GATT, Yugoslavia had to institute far- 
reaching economic, monetary and fiscal reforms, 
and these in turn have enormous implications for 
the political system, as will be discussed shortly. 


East and West 


Paradoxically, just when Yugoslavia has been 
seeking to increase its trade with Western coun- 
tries, a marked improvement has occurred in its 


3 Borba (Belgrade), April 8, 1966. 
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volume of trade with the Soviet bloc. In 1965 
Yugoslav trade with Eastern Europe increased 20 
percent over 1964, and in 1965-1966 combined, 
almost 40 percent of its total foreign trade was 
conducted with the Soviet bloc. Some Western 
analysts direly viewed this as an indicator of a 
pronounced new easterly orientation on Belgrade’s 
part. However, one should be wary of drawing 
unwarranted political conclusions from economic 
data. In the first place, Yugoslav trade with the 
Soviet bloc is on a barter basis, indicating that no 
firm institutional links have as yet been established. 
Moreover, it seems clear that most Yugoslav en- 
terprises trade in the East not because of political 
preference, but primarily because their goods are 
not sufficiently salable or competitive in the West. 
On the other hand, Eastern Europe’s keen appetite 
for consumer goods and new interest in expanding 
trade outside the bloc have given Yugoslavia a 
ready outlet for most of what it seeks to sell. 


Although Tito’s visit to the USSR in January 
1967 produced signs of growing Soviet disquiet 
over the pace and character of Yugoslav economic 
and party reforms, suggesting a potential source 
of future discord, political relations between Yugo- 
slavia and the Comecon countries are generally 
good at the present time. This is the result of a 
number of factors: the assiduous cultivation of 
Yugoslavia by the USSR and the East European 
countries; the willingness of the Comecon countries 
to absorb an ever greater percentage of Yugoslav 
export production, particularly consumer goods, 
machine tools, and ship construction—areas of out- 
put in which Yugoslavia has increased its produc- 
tive capacity but not its ability to sell in Western 
markets; the similarity (although not complete 
agreement) of Yugoslav and Soviet views on Viet- 
nam and the dangers of escalation in Asia; Mos- 
cow’s acceptance of the primacy of peaceful 
coexistence as the guiding principle in relations 
with developing countries; agreement in the UN 
on colonial questions and disarmament; shared 
suspicion of West Germany; the seeming irrecon- 
cilability between Moscow and Peking; Moscow’s 
policy of relative non-interference in the internal 
affairs of Eastern Europe; and the coalescence of 
official Yugoslav and Soviet positions during the 
Arab-Israeli war of June 1967 and the ensuing 
diplomatic imbroglio in the United Nations. One 
other factor needs to be mentioned: the growing 
liberalization of Yugoslav society, accelerated by 
the 1965 reforms, has in a sense generated a 
countervailing force to mollify those in Yugoslavia 
who are not completely in accord with the reforms, 


who fear a weakening of party control or a loss of 
their own importance.* This “corrective” takes the 
form of closer external relations with the socialist 
camp concomitant with the giant steps being taken 
internally to move Yugoslav socialism even further 
away from socialism as it is practiced in the Soviet 
bloc. It may well be that the political balance in 
Yugoslavia between external and internal consid- 
erations, and between the different interest groups 
that have to be accommodated, is so fine that the 
adjustment is instinctive and unconscious rather 
than deliberate and planned.° 


The Yugoslavs are under no illusions about the 
limited (and perhaps temporary) value of ex- 
panded trade with the Soviet bloc. Confronted with 
debts to Western countries of almost one billion 
dollars and a pressing repayment schedule, they 
are acutely aware of their need to sell in the “con- 
vertible currency areas” (Western markets) and to 
build up their hard-currency reserves. The re- 
peated exhortations of party and government off- 
cials to implement the reforms have elicited the 
humorous comment among Yugoslavs that “certain 
countries carry out reforms on the basis of dollar 
reserves, while we do it on the basis of inner 
reserves.” While access to markets in the socialist 
camp is currently easy and official Belgrade enjoys 
good relations with the Soviet bloc, it is not inac- 
curate to say that most of the creative thinking in 
academic and governmental circles is aimed at 
finding ways to help break down military-political 
blocs in Europe and, in economic terms, to open 


*This article is concerned principally with liberalization 
in the economic realm and its probable effect on the evolving 
political system. There is no gainsaying the crucial impor- 
tance of the political component of liberalization to any 
appraisal of Yugoslav society, but discussion of this phe- 
nomenon is beyond the scope of the present paper. While 
economic liberalization and political liberalization are integral 
variables in a complex process, they are not synonymous; 
furthermore, the frontiers of one may be pushed continually 
into uncharted terrain, while the other is extended only cau- 
tiously and fitfully, if at all. Thus, attempts to create a form 
of market socialism and attract foreign private investment capi- 
tal could result in a further loosening of the Yugoslav system; 
but against this promise in the economic realm one may juxta- 
pose the setback to the evolution of constitutional practices 
represented by the summary removal of Rankovié as Vice 
President—a decision that many Yugoslavs, regardless of politi- 
cal outlook, felt was clumsily handled and apt to reinforce 
the anathy of youth toward political life. 

5 The author can offer no hard facts in this respect. The 
accomodations made by different wings of the party are easier 
to intuit than to document—but they are nonetheless real 
and basic to any understanding of Yugoslav politics. The 
accessibility of Yugoslav officials to foreign scholars and 
their willingness to discuss in informal fashion major internal 
problems lend a dimension to our knowledge of the functioning 
of the political system which cannot as yet be readily identified 
or traced in published sources. 


Some Relevant Questions 


Was it necessary for us to engage ourselves 
[on the Arab side], and if it was necessary, 
where does our Yugoslav national interest lie? 


—Joza Vrhovec in Vjesnik u srijedu 
(Zagreb), Sept. 13, 1967. 


Where shall we get this money [for maintain- 
ing economic relations with underdeveloped 
countries] if we continue to maintain the cur- 
rent shocking deficit in our trade with West 
Germany, a deficit of many hundred millions 
of German marks, or if France remains in 


13th place so far as our exports are concerned, 
and in ninth place with respect to imports? 


—SJurij Gustincic, Foreign Policy Editor, 
Politika (Belgrade), Oct. 4, 1967. 


Can one even assume that it is possible to 
make so-called “purely economic” reforms 
without making corrections in the social [i.e., 
political] mechanism as well? 


—Bozidar Bogdanovic in Politika 
(Belgrade), Oct. 16, 1967. 


up the world market, which for Yugoslavia means 
Western Europe and the United States. Whether 
through trade, legislative and financial inducements 
to private foreign investment, or the expansion of 
scientific, cultural, and intellectual contacts, Yugo- 
slavia’s long-term economic expectations must re- 
volve around the West. 

Though economic considerations are giving 
Yugoslav policy a European cast heretofore lack- 
ing, politically Yugoslavia is still wedded to non- 
alignment and the closest possible cooperation with 
the Afro-Asian countries. Tito’s unabashedly parti- 
san advocacy of the Arab position since last year’s 
June war is due as much to his perceived need to 
demonstrate Yugoslavia’s reliability as an ally in 
nonalignment as to his personal loyalty to Nasser. 
He was determined not to jeopardize the credibility 
of either by equivocation. Nonalignment remains 
central to Yugoslav foreign policy not out of a 
quest for Balkan grandeur (though this may have 
been important at one time), but because it has 
become a unifying thread woven into the fabric of 
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Yugoslav political life and could be excised only at 
the risk of serious domestic discord. At the same 
time, the economic reforms, which are essential to 
the country’s continuing progress, are crucial to 
the long-term enhancement of Yugoslav prestige 
among the nonaligned nations and to the retention 
of its exclusive position as the only European 
country in that political constellation.® 


Internal Political Trends 


On the Yugoslav domestic front, the main “po- 
litical” events of the past year and a half have 
been the downfall of Aleksandar Rankovi¢é and the 
reorganization of the executive organs of the 
League of Yugoslav Communists in October 1966." 
Yet actually the economic reform program will 
probably have more consequences for the future of 
the Yugoslav political system. For in the process 
of achieving a further decentralization of economic 


decision-making, the reforms may inadvertently 


encourage a trend toward political pluralism along 
republican lines, with great effect on the succession 
problem and on the political-economic alignments 
that are certain to emerge when President Tito is 
no longer on the scene. 

To grasp this possibility, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that Yugoslavia does not have a national 


6 Belgrade’s continuing commitment to nonalignment as a 
general policy does not mean that Yugoslav leaders have 
been happy over the way nonalignment has evolved in recent 
years. On the contrary their disappointment must be great. 
The death of Nehru, the deposals of Nkrumah and Ben Bella, 
and the fall of Sukarno have stripped nonalignment of most 
of its former charismatic figures; except for Tito, only 
Nasser remains—and his future is uncertain. Tito’s dream 
of a cooperating constellation of nonaligned countries exerting 
significant influence in international affairs is thus further 
than ever from realization. The loosening of bloc cohesion 
and the deterioration of economic conditions have made most of 
the nonaligned countries more amenable to assistance from the 
Great Powers and lessened their interest in grandiose interna- 
tional initiatives. One consequence of this mood has been 
a diminution of Tito’s prestige; the leadership he gave to 
nonalignment from 1954 to 1965 seems irrelevant today. 

7 Under the reorganization of October 5, 1966, the executive 
organs of the Central Committee of the League of Yugoslav 
Communists were revamped as follows: the previously top- 
ranking 19-member Executive Committee was expanded into 
a 35-member Presidium; and a new 1l-member Executive 
Committee, including the six secretaries of the Executive 
Committees of the republican party organizations as ex officio 
members, was created to implement decisions of the Central 
Committee. The. post of Secretary-General of the LYC and 
the four-member Secretariat were abolished and two new 
posts established: President of the League of Yugoslav Com- 
munists, held by Tito, and Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the League of Yugoslav Communists, held by Mij- 
alko Todorovié. In terms of importance, it would appear that 
the Presidium is political heir to the former Executive 
Committee. 
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Communist party. Rather, each of the six republics 
comprising the Yugoslav federation has its own 
party organization, Congress, Central Committee, 
and Executive Committee. Only at the level of the 
Central Committee of the federation is the party 
“national,” i.e., is the membership drawn from all 
segments of the country and organized as an inte- 
grated leadership. Thus, nationality effectively bars 
lateral political mobility. Unlike the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, the League of Yugoslav 
Communists does not shuffle party cadres from 
republic to republic, according to the party’s needs 
and the vicissitudes of power rivalries. Its modus 
operandi is such that cadres are reassigned only 
within the republic to which they belong—aunless, 
of course, they accept a position with the federal 
regime in Belgrade. In recent years it has not been 
uncommon for party officials to resist assignment 
to Belgrade, preferring to cultivate personal power 
in the republican party organizations. 


As a consequence of current efforts to restrict 
both governmental and party interference in the 
evolving system of market socialism, the reins of 
political authority are being loosened. Profitability 
is assuming a growing precedence over purely po- 
litical considerations as a basis for measuring suc- 
cess and allocating resources. It would be ingen- 
uous, however, to presuppose the withering away 
of the leading political role of the League of Yugo- 
slav Communists in the system. What seems to be 
taking place, among other things, is a shift in the 
loci and structures of political power. The republi- 
can party leaderships are emerging more openly 
than before as the ruling oligarchs, and the hitherto 
powerful opStina (commune) party organizations 
are experiencing a diminution in power at the local 
level. Consequently, economic enterprises may tend 
to look increasingly to the republican party orga- 
nizations for legislative and executive support in 
many matters. 


The political cast .of the several republic party 
leaderships has varied. The economic reforms were 
opposed principally by the party leaderships in 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Bosnia-Herzegovina, and 
only minimally by those in Croatia and Slovenia. 
However, the division between liberals and con- 
servatives does not follow sharply along republic or 
nationality lines. In the case of Serbia, for exam- 
ple, Rankovié and his coterie promoted resistance 
to the reforms, but the Serb Mijalko Todorovié 
(who is now Secretary of the newly constituted 
Executive Committee of the League of Yugoslav 
Communists) was a leading advocate of the reform 
program; the problem was that he wielded little 


influence in the Serbian party organization as long 
as Rankovié was in ascendancy. Similarly, Do- 
brivoje Radosavljevié, who at Rankovi¢’s instiga- 
tion was removed from the Central Committee of 
the League of Yugoslav Communists in December 
1964, was made Chairman of the Serbian Party in 
1966, presumably as a supporter of the reforms. He 
carried out a limited political housecleaning of the 
party machine before he stepped down in January 
1968, apparently for reasons of health. 


The Decline of 
Local Party Power 


For their part, the republic party leaders have 
tried to shift the blame for spotty implementation 
of the reforms onto the local party organizations. 
Proponents of the reforms have also directed their 
criticisms against these party organizations, first, 
because it was safer than tackling the republic 
party bosses head on, and second, because it was 
widely agreed that the local party organizations 
were in need of an overhaul in any event. Party 
personnel problems are most acute at this level, and 
the local party officials are finding it difficult to 
adjust to the new “hands-off” role of the League 
of Yugoslav Communists. 


In the past the opStina party organizations were 
the backbone of the LYC. They ensured the im- 
plementation of Central Committee decisions by 
the Workers’ Councils—but in a manner that was 
not always characterized by fidelity to the avowed 
principles of local self-management or democratic 
procedures. Local party officials, who were all too 
often political hacks with minimal education, tech- 
nical competence, or skill in handling opposition 
through persuasion and consensus management, 
exercised inordinate influence in the shaping of 
managerial policy. Their power sprang from the 
premium put in the past on political loyalty and 
reliability, but since the reforms the stress, of 
course, has shifted to productivity and efficiency. 
While local party officials have been slow to obey 
the proscription of the LYC Central Committee 
against intervention in the operation of enterprises, 
such interference has dropped noticeably since the 
removal of Rankovié—mainly because of increased 
compliance on the part of the republic party leaders. 


Gradually, then, the opStina party organizations 
have been shorn of much of their former authority, 
and they are now experiencing a period of crisis. 
It is unclear what functions they are to perform, 


particularly in regions where “political” (i.e., un- 
economic) factories have predominated in the past 
as a consequence of empire-building within the 
republic party. While they have been singled out 
as scapegoats, there is no doubt truth in the charges 
against them of obstructionist behavior, ranging 
from “nonimplementation of adopted viewpoints 
and conclusions of leading bodies” to “violation of 
the principles of self-management,” and from “the 
illegal acquisition of public property” to “‘misuses 
of position.” * Reluctant to relinquish prerogatives 
they have enjoyed since 1945 and confused by the 
often bewildering profusion of pronouncements 
about “interference” and “noninterference,” ° 
opStina party officials are looking more than ever 
to the republic party leaders for new guidelines. 


New Alignments and Emphases 


The republic party leaderships, confronted with 
the weakening of their local constituencies and the 
general political uncertainty stemming from the 
economic reforms, are seeking to cultivate closer 
ties at the commune and regional levels with the 
leading economic enterprises, which in turn may 
be forced to look to them rather than to Belgrade 
for support in legislative lobbying and financial 
favors. 

The commune, it ought to be noted, is both the 
basic political-territorial and economic subdivision 
of government. The emphasis on economic efh- 
ciency and rationality has intensified pressures for 
the amalgamation of the communes into larger 
units in order to counter localism (as well as to 


8 Borba, Jan. 16, 1966. 

® Typical of the confounding statements on the issue of 
“interference” and “non-interference” is the following passage 
from a speech by Vojin Lukié, Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Serbian Communist Party, quoted in Borba, 
Jan. 8, 1966: “Communists have often faced a dilemma, not 
knowing what they should and what they should not do, 
where they can and where they cannot ‘interfere.’ There have 
been . . . cases of unnecessary interventions or direct inter- 
ference in the making of concrete decisions . . . [and] cases 
of inactivity and apathy, which resulted from fear of unneces- 
sary interference. However, it is not a question here of a 
division of social affairs and problems into permitted and for- 
bidden ones, since as far as Communists are concerned there 
can be no issue of social significance with which they would 
not be permitted to deal. ...It is a question of an old 
problem, i.e., of the method of ‘interference’... in solving 
certain issues, and not [a question] of determining the 
jurisdiction or competence of the League of Communists. 
. .. We must not refrain from ‘interference,’ i.e., from ideo- 
logical-political activity, but we must avoid incorrect inter- 
ference, i.e., the bureaucratic commanding and imposing of 
attitudes.” (Italics added.) 
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weaken the power of those entrenched party “reg- 
ulars” who have not adapted to the new modes of 
economic decision-making). Prior to 1965, there 
was concern that the opStina governments were 
developing “localist’”” tendencies—i.e., seeking to 
create within their own boundaries all the services 
and institutions required by the population; think- 
ing solely in terms of their own needs in areas of 
education, economic viability, welfare services, in- 
vestment, etc.; and remaining indifferent to the 
requirements of neighboring communes and to the 
general scarcity of resources. Through integration 
it is hoped that a greater measure of rationality in 
the allocation of investment resources will be 
achieved. Both the republic party authorities and 
local enterprises have a vital interest in this process, 
a factor that may encourage their cooperation. 

The republic party organizations are also bound 
to be strengthened by the effort to ensure that each 
republic (z.e., the predominant nationality group 
therein) wields sufficient influence in the central 
government to safeguard its interests and be as- 
sured of an equitable portion of the national pie. 
Those enterprises which are not heavily engaged in 
foreign trade or defense must now rely more on the 
republic party leaders for funds and favors. Until 
1965 the enterprises tended to seek assistance di- 
rectly from their republic representatives in the 
federal government. Croatian shipbuilding inter- 
ests, for example, would have approached a Cro- 
atian deputy or member of the Federal Executive 
Council in Belgrade, enlisting support on a personal 
basis, and often bypassing the republic party orga- 
nization; likewise, the automotive interests in 
Kragujevac relied on the Serbian leaders to pro- 
vide them adequate protection against competition 
from the other republics and from foreign imports. 
Since the 1965 reforms and Yugoslavia’s admission 
to GATT in 1966, the infant industries are finding 
it more difficult to obtain support in Belgrade be- 
cause of the stimulus that has been given to quasi- 
market forces; they may therefore be expected to 
seek a greater degree of help from the republic 
party organizations."® Indeed, certain firms and 
industries have already moved in this direction, 
and more will certainly follow if and as the reforms 
take root and succeed in restructuring economic 
and political relationships. 


10 The shipbuilding concerns, however, still look to Belgrade, 
since federal credit management and regulation of foreign 
trade continue to play an important role in the financial 
regulation of this type of firm. 
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Reinforcing the propensity toward pluralism at 
the republic level is the striking absence of “all- 
national” institutions that cut across republic lines. 
Since the reorganization of the secret police follow- 
ing Rankovié’s ouster, only two institutions are left 
that may be classified as cross-republican in char- 
acter: the military establishment and the Federal 
Economic Chamber (Privredna Komora)." The 
political role of the military represents a major 
unknown in any speculation about the evolution of 
Yugoslavia after Tito. It seems significant, how- 
ever, that even the military has recently had to 
accede to pressures from the republics—notably, 
by agreeing to permit a certain percentage of all 
conscripts to serve in their native republics. The 
Federal Economic Chamber, not to be confused 
with the Economic House (Privredna Vece) of the 
Federal Parliament, is an association of enterprises 
modeled after the Chambers of Commerce in the 
United States; organized both on a republican and 
on a functional basis, it includes in its membership 
the major manufacturing, extractive, and foreign 
trade industries. It has been active only in recent 
years and its political influence cannot yet be 
judged, particularly with respect to the shaping of 
legislation. 

A phenomenon which could greatly affect re- 
public party relationships and post-Tito political 
alignments is the economic integration of indus- 
tries—notably the electronics and communications 
industries—now proceeding in the northern and 
southern parts of the country. Cross-republic inte- 
gration is showing remarkable progress, as the 
reformers had hoped, but it is unexpectedly cluster- 
ing in a manner apt to aggravate traditionally cor- 
rosive nationality divisions. In general, one cluster 
comprises Slovenia, Croatia, and Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina to the north; the other, Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Macedonia to the south.'* The two compete 
with each other and cannot agree on a division of 
labor or investment that would benefit the whole 
country rather than the region. While this trend 
serves to minimize nationality consciousness be- 
tween some of the republics, it has the effect of 
strengthening an unofficial anti-Serbian coalition. 


11 The legal system, particularly at the levels of the Consti- 
tutional and Supreme Courts, does provide a measure of co- 
hesion but has not as yet made its mark as an identifiable 
all-national institution. 

12 These alignments are somewhat fluid in that the nation- 
ality areas of Vojvodina and Kosovo-Metohija (both of which 
are situated in the Serbian republic) fluctuate in their affilia- 
tion with one cluster or the other, depending on the industry 
involved. 


A key question is whether this clustering will tend 
to exacerbate divisions between the Greek Ortho- 
dox, more pro-Russian southern half of the country 
on the one hand, and the Roman Catholic, culturally 
Central European, more West-European-oriented 
northerly part on the other—or whether it will 
prove to be a step toward the countrywide integra- 
tion sought by the reformers. 


Nationality Problems 


One of the implicit assumptions of the architects 
of the 1965 reforms was that economic development 
would stimulate economic integration and help to 
counter chauvinism among the various nationality 
groups in Yugoslavia. Through the unfettered flow 
of capital (and labor) in search of profit, it was 
hoped that enterprises would not restrict investment 
to their own republics but would channel develop- 
ment funds—without regard to ethnic or parochial 
interests—into areas of the country where labor 
was relatively inexpensive and prospects attractive 
for handsome returns. Although the government 
in Belgrade continues to use federal funds to finance 
the less developed regions as a supplement to re- 
public and local efforts, the economic reformers 
expected this function to be performed primarily 
by the quasi-market forces that were to be set in 
motion. 


The hopes that surplus investment capital would 
move to less developed regions of the country have 
not been fulfilled; the tendency seems to be for 
capital to circulate primarily within the republic, 
or between republics in the clusters mentioned 
above. Furthermore, in the case of Croatia, for 
example, surplus enterprise capital has tended to 
circulate only in the vicinity of Zagreb, leaving the 
less developed regions of Croatia to fend for them- 
selves. In Slovenia there has been some flow to 
less developed areas of the republic. But neither 
Croatia nor Slovenia, which are the most developed 
and richest republics of Yugoslavia, have shown 
much interest in investing in the underdeveloped 
south. Among the barriers to the free flow of 
capital, chauvinistic sentiment must be counted as 
a key factor—although the problem is also attrib- 
utable to deficiencies in the economic system and 
to the innate commercial conservatism of many of 
the workers’ councils, which are not always the far- 
sighted economic and social innovators they are 
theoretically supposed to be. 


Another potential problem is the possibility that 


nationality-consciousness in the less developed re- 
publics of Macedonia, Montenegro, and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina may intensify, rather than diminish, 
as economic improvement sets in, modernization 
takes root, and social conditions change. Mace- 
donians, for example, will be less likely to assimilate 
or migrate to other republics—due in part to the 
regime’s decision in the early 1950’s to cultivate 
Macedonian as a separate language, sowing the 
seeds of a heightened nationality consciousness that 
may burgeon, not languish, with economic develop- 
ment. Yugoslav leaders hope that nationality dis- 
sonances and discord will diminish as material im- 
provement loses its regional character and spreads 
throughout the country. But ethnic particularism 
is too virulent to be sedated by the meliorative prop- 
erties of economic determinism. It simmers beneath 
the surface, occasionally erupting over issues that 
in themselves may seem innocuous but that in 
reality are fraught with political dynamite. 


An event that took place in the spring of 1967 
illustrates this deep-seated tendency. On March 17, 
the Zagreb literary magazine Telegram published 
a declaration, signed by 19 Croatian cultural insti- 
tutions, calling for official recognition of Croatian as 
a separate language with status equal to Serbian 
(under the 1963 Constitution, Serbo-Croatian is 
considered one language). The editor of the maga- 
zine, who is also a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Croatian Communist Party, was im- 
mediately dismissed from his journalistic post. Two 
days later in Belgrade, 45 members of the Associa- 
tion of Serbian Writers drafted a reply, though it 
was not published for two weeks due to political 
pressure. In it they declared that if the Croats were 
granted their demands, then the Serbs living in 
Croatia should be taught Serbian in Cyrillic, not 
Latin. 


A week after the dispute erupted, Tito issued a 
statement which underscored what everyone already 
knew—that the issue was political and not simply 
linguistic. He denounced the Croatian “declara- 
tion” as “a stab in the back” but was equally critical 
of Serbian particularism, accusing all involved of 
undermining Yugoslav unity. Thereafter the LYC 
leadership acted to dampen the dispute. Several 
Croats, including the distinguished writer Miroslav 
Krleza, who had been a member of the Croatian 
Central Committee, resigned from the party; others 
were expelled. A comparable political crackdown 
occurred in Belgrade. By mid-April, the contro- 
versy was over—for the moment. Yet the flare-up 
showed that the traditional animosity between Serb 
and Croat remains as a divisive force and a poten- 
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tial danger for the future. After more than twenty 
years, the “Yugoslavism” that Tito has sought to 
nurture is apparently still weak and loosely rooted. 


Palliatives and Prospects 


Inevitably, the party organizations at the republic 
level both exploit and defer to traditional nationality 
sentiments as a means of protecting and extending 
their influence. With the enhancement of economic 
viability at the republic level, the LYC leadership 
has recognized the need to cater to national sensi- 
tivity by providing both for a “balanced ticket” at 
top party levels and for greater consultation of 
nationality representatives by the Federal Assembly 
when questions relating to nationalities arise. 

Assignments in the central government and seats 
in the federal parliament are already determined on 
a proportional basis to ensure that each nationality 
has appropriate representation. This policy has 
now been extended to the highest levels of the 
party. The 35-member Presidium of the LYC, 
created in the party reorganization of October 1966, 


MUPOAYBUBU 


Beorpahanu: Mopahemo usraenza npuctaTH Ha HOBOTO,HMbH mpexuy 
BaTpe, Upemfa HaM yoAahenu yrab HHje cTHraod, & HOBH CTaH 
-— DpoOKuumasa! 


PEACELOVERS 


Belgraders: ‘It seems we shall have to agree to a 
New Year's ceasefire, since the coal we paid for hasn't 
arrived and the new apartment leaks!’ (Newspaper is 
headlined ‘‘Holiday Ceasefire.’’) 


—From Politika (Belgrade), Dec. 27, 1967. 
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reflects the concern to maintain a proper nationality 
mix—for the first time including, for example, a 
representative of the Albanian minority (which has 
suffered much discrimination in the past, as the 
party itself admitted after Rankovi¢’s exposure). 
On the legislative side, in April 1967 the constitu- 
tion was amended to strengthen the Chamber of 
Nationalities, hitherto the least significant of the 
six chambers comprising the federal parliament. 
The Chamber of Nationalities was empowered, 
inter alia, to discuss the federal budget and all 
questions relating to social and economic develop- 
ment of nationality areas. There is every indica- 
tion that due regard for proper nationality repre- 
sentation will persist, notwithstanding the hopes of 
the “‘integrationists” and the budding technocracy. 


Ironically, this political imperative may unwit- 
tingly facilitate the ultimate cohesiveness of the 
Yugoslav state and contribute toward the mainte- 
nance of a stable federation in any crisis that may 
develop in the post-Tito period. Stabilizing pro- 
pensities may be built into the system in two mu- 
tually reinforcing ways. First, coalition politics 
along republic lines appears to hold out the best 
prospect for preventing the principal disintegrative 
threat to the Yugoslav state: the recrudescence of 
Greater Serbianism, which many non-Serbs see lurk- 
ing under the rubric of “Yugoslavism” or Yugoslav 
unitarism. Justified or not, the thought is there, fed 
by historical remembrances and the persistence of 
regional loyalities. The Serbs are the largest na- 
tionality group in Yugoslavia, constituting more 
than 40 percent of the population. For historical 
and cultural reasons they (and the Montenegrins) 
thoroughly dominate the military establishment. At 
the level of generals, a balance is maintained along 
nationality lines, but in all lower ranks the Serbs 
and Montenegrins predominate—a fact explained 
by the strong military tradition that is part of their 
heritage and also, perhaps, by the attractions of a 
military career for people from less developed re- 
gions of the country. The Serbs also have a history 
of aspiring to dominate the other South Slavic 
groups, and it will be remembered that pre-World 
War II Yugoslavia foundered in the sea of ani- 
mosity between Serb and Croat. As long as Tito 
lives, an acknowledged and effective mediator of 
nationality discord is available to keep the lid on 
Yugoslav politics. But after Tito, only the existence 
of a de facto veto on the selection of the top leaders 
could reassure republics such as Slovenia, Croatia, 
and Macedonia that their interests would be ade- 
quately protected against excessive Serbian influ- 
ence. 


The second stabilizing possibility may be stim- 
ulated by the economic reforms. Awareness of the 
importance of maintaining an unofficial coalition 
with other republics to forestall undue Serbian in- 
fluence in the federation may, in the future, have 
the felicitous effect of prodding the richer republics 
(Slovenia and Croatia) to help the poorer ones 
(Macedonia and Bosnia). Since 1965 there have 
been reports of Croatian money moving into Mace- 
donia. And Slovenia, which needs migrant Mace- 
donians to fill unskilled and semi-skilled positions 
in the labor force, and which has not treated them 
hospitably in the past, is taking measures to improve 
their living conditions. 


* * * 


To sum up, the failure of the reforms would 
be a bitter disappointment for the Yugoslavs, throw- 
ing into precarious condition their international 
prestige, their influence, and the prospects for a 
peaceful and less authoritarian evolution of their 
“opening society.” But failure and success—in this 


instance—are relative terms. Wisely, there has been 
no attempt to project an exact definition of what 
would constitute a successful prosecution of the re- 
form program; in fact, those who drafted the blue- 
prints have allowed for lesser achievements, and 
no one knows when or where the limits of experi- 
mentation will be drawn. Rather what is taking 
place is a process of change from an old course— 
and from old forms and procedures—to new ones, 
and progress is expected to be uneven. 

The Yugoslavs refer to the economic reforms as 
another revolution, as portentous for the system 
as was the introduction of workers’ councils in 
1950. The Central Committee of the League of 
Yugoslav Communists has reaffirmed its commit- 
ment to the democratization of Yugoslav life and 
and institutions, in the area of political relationships 
as well as in the economic sphere. Whatever the 
outcome, there can no longer be any serious ques- 
tion of the sincerity of this commitment, as Yugo- 
slavia continues to pioneer its way toward a viable, 
less confining socialism. 


Dogmas Under Attack: 
A Traveler’s Report 


hen one travels through Yugoslavia today 
and sees the changes that are taking place there 
from year to year, the unmistakable impression one 
gets is that the country is moving toward an ever 
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greater dependence on private enterprise. This evo- 
lution is likely to continue unless some sufficiently 
powerful ultrareactionary force within the Yugo- 
slav Communist League should reverse the trend. 
The latter possibility, however, seems to rule itself 
out by the simple question: Could Yugoslavia af- 
ford a renationalization, resocialization, and recen- 
tralization of its economy? Whereas the Soviet 
Union has managed to struggle along for nearly 
forty years (since the liquidation of the New Kco- 
nomic Policy) despite the utter wastefulness and 
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inflexibility of its centralized, planned economy, 
Yugoslavia, with far less natural wealth, cannot 
afford such a handicap. It can hardly be doubted 
that, besides the factor of Western pressure after 
Yugoslavia had been thrown out of the Cominform 
and become dependent on Western help, one of the 
principal reasons that led the country to turn away 
from the Stalinist economic pattern towards greater 
pragmatism was the simple fact that Yugoslavia was 
too poor to go it alone in applying the irrational 
and wasteful Stalinist economic prescriptions. The 
process of economic liberalization, however, has 
been very slow, uneven, and constantly frustrated by 
the party bureaucracy, with its centralist legacy and 
instinctive fear of any form of autonomous force in 
society. The process is by no means complete. And 
in some ways the frustrating effects of the Marxist- 
Leninist ideology are more obvious now than ever 
before, as Yugoslavia approaches the point of some 
“either or” decisions. 


Rise of Private Enterprise 


One ironic aspect of the present Yugoslav eco- 
nomic situation is the fact that the country’s Com- 
munist regime finds itself dependent to a great 
extent, as far as foreign-currency inflow is con- 
cerned, on the private sector. The chief single source 
of foreign currency is tourism. And with the ex- 
pansion of tourism, and the hope of expanding it 
even further, the Yugoslav state has been forced to 
rely more and more on the private sector and to 
allow its expansion, thus tacitly—and sometimes 
even explicitly—admitting that the nationalized 
sector lacks the flexibility demanded by the tourist 
industry. It is an innovation, for instance, that the 
state tourist agencies now display signs saying, “We 
also provide rooms in private houses.” In fact, in 
a number of government tourist agencies, this 
author was actually advised by the clerk not to take 
a room in a state-run hotel. “You get much less for 
your money, and the service is bad and slow,” I 
was told. “Better take a room with private people; 
we'll arrange it for you.” And arranged it was. 

State-operated restaurants, garages and camping- 
sites have also been very bad as well as insufficient 
in Yugoslavia. So, in the course of the last two 
years, some restrictions have been lifted on _pri- 
vately-run restaurants, garages and other tourist- 
oriented businesses, with the result that new restau- 
rants with decent food and service have sprung up 
all over the place, particularly in Dalmatia. Last 
spring, the setting-up of privately-operated camping- 
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sites was also legalized, so that this kind of tourism 
should likewise improve. Further, in the fall of 
1967, the federal government began drafting a new 
law to abolish restrictions on the number of workers 
that can be employed in private enterprises serving 
tourists, and judging from the support the proposed 
legislation has received from the press and some top 
party officials,’ it should shortly become a reality. 
At least on paper, therefore, it should soon become 
possible for Yugoslav citizens to set up private 
hotels of any size. And what difference is there, in 
principle, between a private hotel and a private 
factory? 

Yugoslavia’s second largest source of foreign cur- 
rency is the remittances sent back home by nearly 
400,000 Yugoslavs working in the West. One hardly 
need point out how this reflects on the so-called 
economic self-sufficiency of the socialist states, 
which still remains one of the central themes of 
Soviet and East European Communist propaganda, 
supported artificially by withholding the real facts 
on unemployment and by keeping the frontiers shut. 

Farming has also improved considerably in 
Yugoslavia in the last two years or so, reflecting 
the fact that private peasants have been given 
more economic rights and allowed to purchase 
tractors and other means of modern farming, and 
that taxation has been made less rigid. More than 
80 percent of the country’s agricultural land is in 
private hands. However, real progress in agricul- 
ture cannot be achieved as long as the government 
continues to limit the size of individual private 
landholdings to some 25 acres, which is far too small 
for modern intensive farming.” 


The Hard Road of 


Economic Reform 


Industry, of course, has always been the pet of 
Communist propaganda and the central element in 
its claims of progress achieved under Communist 
rule. Significantly enough, however, the current 


1E.g., see Vjesnik (Zagreb), Sept. 24 and Oct. 7, 1967; 
Borba (Belgrade), Sept. 25, 1967; also, Vladimir Bakari¢, in 
Vjesnik, Oct. 26, 1967; and Ljubisa Ristovi¢é, in Komunist 
(Belgrade), Oct. 19, 1967. 

2 Discussion of the desirability of enlarging the maximum 
permissible size of farmers’ private landholdings keeps _re- 
curring in the Yugoslav press. For instance, in Politika (Bel- 
grade), Oct. 12, 1967, a member of the party Central Commit- 
tee’s Commission on Socio-Economic Relations stated that he 
did not see why the limit should not be raised to 15 or even 
20 hectares (38 or 50 acres, respectively) . 


Yugoslav economic reform, with its emphasis on 
the self-sufficiency and autonomy of each individual 
enterprise, has clearly brought out the fact that a 
majority of the Yugoslav industrial concerns that 
do pay their way are in the traditional industrial 
centers of the country—i.e., Slovenia and Croatia 
—while, on the other hand, a very high proportion, 
if not a majority, of the new enterprises set up by 
the Communist regime, especially those in the tra- 
ditionally less-developed areas, have not been suc- 
cessful and have been able to operate thanks only 
to the subsidies given them by the government. 
These are the so-called “political factories,” and 
the aim of the pragmatic Yugoslav economic re- 
formers is either to close them down completely or 
to refashion them from top to bottom along eco- 
nomically rational lines, with the necessary automa- 
tion and reductions of workers. Attempts on the 
part of industrial managers to carry out such mea- 
sures, however, encounter formidable resistance 
from the local party bureaucracy, which utilizes the 
so-called workers’ councils to obstruct implementa- 
tion of the reforms. 


The motives of the party bureaucracy in oppos- 
ing the reforms are pretty obvious. For one thing, 
increasing the economic strength and autonomy of 
industrial enterprises and their managements is al- 
most certain to mean a proportionate decrease in 
the political and social power of the bureaucracy— 
especially in a Marxist state whose whole ideology 
and political life are, at least theoretically, produc- 
tion-oriented. For another thing, a further increase 
in unemployment through the laying-off of unneeded 
workers would create more economic and social 
problems for the local party administrators and 
detract still further from the prestige of a party 
which used to boast its ability to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem once and for all. So far as the work- 
ers are concerned, on the other hand, the unpopular- 
ity of measures to streamline factories and lay off 
surplus employees is even more obvious. Con- 
sequently, it has been easy for the local party 
bureaucrats to get the workers’ councils to use their 


’ The role of the workers’ councils in obstructing the eco- 
nomic reforms is never openly admitted in the Yugoslav press 
for the obvious reason that the principle of “self-management” 
is one of the fundaments of the current ideology. There have, 
however, been occasional oblique references to it. For instance, 
writing in the influential Belgrade literary journal Knjizevne 
novine (July 22, 1967), Zarko Vidovié, a young professor of 
philosophy at Sarajevo University, made the statement that 
“the self-management agencies [workers’ councils] in Yugo- 
slavia cannot become a state within the state”—clearly implying 
that they do have such a tendency, and that it is a negative 


demagogic powers to obstruct the modernization of 
enterprises—in other words, to sabotage the very 
economic reforms which are officially being pro- 
moted by the central government.’ 

Actually, while the central government continues 
to press for implementation of the reforms and to 
blame local obstructionism for delays, one has the 
impression that its own attitude is somewhat am- 
bivalent. Indeed, there have been increasing indica- 
tions that the leadership is not of one mind on the 
issue and that there are those within it who now 
fear that the full success of the economic reforms 
would eventually place the political structure itself 
in jeopardy. In these circumstances, the very de- 
centralization that is a key element of the overall 
program of social, economic and political reform 
affords the central government and party authorities 
with a convenient means of sloughing off responsi- 
bility. They can claim that the hindrances to the 
reforms are none of their doing, and they can put 
the blame on the local party apparatchiks—as Presi- 
dent Tito himself has done in many of his speeches. 
Even in the Soviet Union, it is standard official 
practice to blame all failures on individuals at the 
lower levels, and to credit all successes to the Central 
Committee; in Yugoslavia this can be done more 
convincingly thanks to decentralization. 


According to fairly reliable unofficial sources, 
the recent high incidence of fires in Yugoslav fac- 
tories is directly related to the obstructionism which 
enterprise managements have encountered in try- 
ing to modernize and streamline their plants. Nu- 
merous fires in factories previously insured for 
large sums of money were reported in the Yugoslav 
press during the summer and fall of 1967—and 
strikingly enough, most of these fires occurred in 
the more backward regions which have had the 
largest number of “political factories” requiring 
either drastic modernization or closure. Hearsay 
has it that the fires were actually caused by arson 
resorted to by desperate factory managers as a 
means of breaking the deadlock with the workers’ 
councils over plant modernization and the release 


factor. Also, no less a document than the “Theses for the Re- 
form of the Communist League of Yugoslavia,” published in 
Borba (April 27, 1967), accused “bureaucracy” and “pseudo- 
liberal, petty-bourgeois ideologies” of “sowing mistrust in self- 
management” by arguing “that self-management was set up 
too early, that producers [industrial workers] are unable to 
decide on problems of the enterprise, that they are passive 
and not interested in technological development” (italics 
added). Thus, while defending the workers’ councils, the 
“Theses” took cognizance of the criticisms being levelled by 
the technocrats and empirically-minded administrators. 
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of redundant workers.* If this is true, the practice 
is curiously reminiscent of the earlier days of capi- 
talism. One could argue, of course, that this is a 
positive development because it proves that the 
managers have become so materially and socially 
interested in their factories that they want to make 
them economically efficient at all costs, even at the 
cost of burning down the old plants. But this seems 
a rather wasteful way of achieving efficiency, and 
one that could have been avoided if the political 
considerations of the party bureaucracy had not 
entered the picture. 


Workers’ Grievances 


Despite all the hindrances, however, the economic 
reform does move slowly forward. One of the results 
has been to do away with the artificial uniformity 
of wage norms. Every factory now pays its workers 
what it can afford to pay. Enterprises which carry 
on a lively and profitable trade with foreign coun- 
tries pay their workers (particularly the skilled 
ones) wages on a par with those paid in the most 
advanced West European countries, while enter- 
prises that barely make ends meet pay subsistence 
wages. As a result, wage differentials between in- 
dividual factories have become absurdly great, and 
they are growing. A skilled worker can be paid 
$400 or more per month in a successful enterprise, 
and hardly $30 per month for the same kind of work 
in a less successful one. An important stimulus to 
the payment of better wages is the high rate of 
emigration abroad by Yugoslav workers. The 
wealthier and more profitable enterprises pay high 
wages in order to keep the turnover of skilled work- 
ers down. But such enterprises are still in the 
minority. 

The contrasts in wage rates are one of the effects 
of opening up a society which ideologically is a 
closed one. Had there been trade unions free from 
centralized party control and capable of intervening 
on the workers’ behalf, such huge wage differen- 
tials would have been out of the question. One 
could, of course, convincingly argue that the early 


* According to Radio Zagreb (Nov. 22, 1967), Croatian 
Secretary of Interior Mato Krpan stated in the Croatian 
Executive Council that an inquiry into the fires “which have 
recently been numerous in Croatia” had come to the con- 
clusion that the rumors of deliberate arson were unfounded. 
Krpan’s denial lacked conviction, however, inasmuch as it 
admitted that the number of fires had shown a sudden and 
unusual increase which could hardly be satisfactorily ex- 
plained on accidental grounds. 
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stages of industrial development—particularly in 
the case of an industrial latecomer like Yugoslavia, 
faced with the competition of more advanced neigh- 


bors—require that the worker be left defenseless 


against the strictly economic and expansionist con- 
siderations of the manager. But this again evokes 
parallels in early capitalist development and raises 
the question: What has Marxism done in this field 
to save the Yugoslav worker from the injustices of 
unqualified capitalism? The workers’ councils? 
As pointed out above, the councils have proven 
themselves an unconstructive, short-run help, if any. 


As for the trade unions, they are committed to 
promote production and not to protect the worker 
or act as an organizing agent and champion of work- 
ers’ grievances. Just as in the Soviet Union, strikes 
are neither forbidden nor allowed under the law in 
Yugoslavia. But in fact a strike can be treated by 
the authorities as sabotage, and the participants 
punished, although this does not actually occur any 
more in Yugoslavia and strikes are quite numerous.” 
In the present circumstances in which the local 
trade union committees do not act as a grievance- 
organizing mechanism, these strikes are simply an- 
archic outbursts, or “wildcat strikes” as they are 
called in Britain and the United States. They occur 
when the atmosphere of tension in a given enter- 
prise becomes overcharged, and they are more out- 
bursts of anger than they are a calculated tactical 
weapon. Consequently, they often cause more dis- 
ruption of the economy and achieve less for the 
workers and the enterprise as a whole than would a 
premeditated, well-organized strike preceded by 
proper warning. In fact, this is the main complaint 
of certain Yugoslav writers—and even officials— 
who have been advocating the full legalization of 
strikes and of trade union participation in them.°® 
If such legalization materializes and the official 
function of the trade unions changes accordingly, we 
shall be witnessing the beginning of Yugoslavia’s 
transition from a stage displaying many of the fea- 
tures of early capitalism to one having more of the 
characteristics of modern capitalism, with greater 
welfare elements in it—comparable to the develop- 


5 See, e.g., report in Politika (Sept. 5, 1967) regarding a 
strike against the Autotrans bus service in Rijeka (quoted in 
Radio Free Europe Research Report, (Nov. 2, 1967). 

6 E.g., article by Milorad Mandié in Nedeljne informativne 
novine (Belgrade: Oct. 29, 1967) ; also statements by Croatian 
Communist leader Vladimir Bakarié (Vjesnik, Oct. 26, 1967) 
and Yugoslav party theoretician Veljko Vlahovié (Borba, 
Oct. 26, 1967). On these and other statements on the legaliza- 
tion of strikes, see RFE Research Reports of Oct. 30 and 
Nov. 2, 1967. 


Towards Political Pluralism? 


On Proletarian Dictatorship 


Instead of a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
there is the likelihood of a dictatorship over the 
proletariat coming into being. 


—Djuro Susnijic in Praxis (Zagreb), 
No. 5-6 (September), 1967. 


. . . the political power of industrial workers 
as a separate group has been disappearing in 
proportion to the disappearance of social classes. 


—Stefan Vracar, Gledista (Belgrade), 
No. 8-9 (August-September), 1967, pp. 1053-66. 


. . . no dictatorship can bring about any [de- 
gree of] equality and freedom. 


—Djuro Susnijic, loc. cit. 


On Conformity 


Due to such intense . . . indoctrination, no 
wonder that monopolistic ideology frequently 
becomes extremely simplified, schematic, one- 
sided, intolerant, petrified, sterile, and almost a 
caricature. 


—Stefan Vracar, loc. cit. 


[A bureaucratized party structure produces | 
cowards, conformists, petty bourgeois, careerists, 
and frequently . . . individuals whose moral in- 
tegrity is completely in contradiction with the 
moral integrity of the average Communist. 


—lbid. 


On Intraparty Opposition 


[A party member should have] the right to 
express his opinion freely in the course of the 
decision-making process . . . [Such a member], 
while respecting the views accepted by the ma- 
jority, [should be] allowed to advocate his own 
views both in public and in the party as long 
as he is deeply convinced his views are right. 


Pedrag Vranicki, “State and Party in Socialism,” 
Knjizevne novine (Belgrade), Oct. 14, 1967. 


[It should be possible] to allow within the 
framework of a political party the unhindered 
activities of an organized opposition; this op- 
position would present minority views but would 


have normal political dialogues with the majority 
within the party and would support a mutually 
accepted policy. In this way it would act as a 
corrective to the policy line advocated by the 
majority in the party. Thus the worst aspects of 
the one-party system would disappear without 
threatening socialism as such. 


Stefan Vracar, loc. cit. 


There can be no self-management without the 
strengthening of democracy, without the con- 
flict of opinions and interests, and without the 
formation of majority and minority views con- 
cerning all important problems. Still less is it 
possible for the vanguard [the party] to en- 
courage such processes if its own internal life 
is not based on this very principle [of democ- 
racy|. The vanguard cannot be more narrow- 
minded, more timid, more intolerant and more 
incapable of winning .. . ideological clashes 
and controversies than the people whose van- 
guard it is supposed to be. 


—Pedrag Vranicki, loc. cit. 


On a Two-Party System 


Would it not be more natural to have two 
parties, both of which would fight for socialism? 
Of course these two parties would, perhaps, dif- 
fer in structure, followers and in ideological 
approaches concerning some questions of the 
construction of socialism. In such a case the 
majority party, as the ruling party, would face 
an organized opposition. 


—Stefan Vracar, loc. cif. 


* * * 


Who are the “Conservatives”? 


Knjizevne novine has become an important 
[source of] conservative and bureaucratic ten- 
dencies and, as a periodical, typical . . . of the 
negative [approach to] the social relations and 
practices of the League of Communists. . 
Knjizevne novine is . . . trying to create doubts 
among its readers as to whether the program 
of the League of Communists and the Consti- 
tution are being implemented at all. Knjizevne 
novine wants to transform the League of Com- 
munists into separate, equal centers, each of 
which would have the right to its own position 
and independent opinions. 
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ment in the West between a century and fifty years 
ago. But where are the merits of Marxist socialism 
here? 

If the state has not given the workers institution- 
alized means for bettering their lot, neither has it 
been capable of coping with the unemployment 
problem—although by Marxist definition there 
should be no unemployment in a socialist state. 
According to official data, there are nearly 400,000 
Yugoslav workers employed abroad, and nearly as 
many unemployed in Yugoslavia.” If we add to 
this the latent unemployment in the still overstaffed 
“political factories” and on the primitively exploited 
farms, the potential figure of unemployed could 
easily run into the millions in a country of only 20 
million inhabitants. 


Neo-capitalism: The New Stage? 


All this goes to show that practically all the 
elements of early capitalism, either in actuality or 
in potentia, are present in Yugoslavia, thus destroy- 
ing another of the Marxist-Leninist myths—namely, 
that socialism and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat make it possible to transform a primitive 
country straight from a state of semi-feudalism to 
that of an advanced modern industrial society, by- 
passing all the injustices of classical capitalism. 
The Yugoslav example shows that when a totalitar- 
ian Marxist state, after all the injustices and hard- 
ships that are its attributes, finally opens up and 
enters upon the road of less rigidity, it throws its 
population open to the injustices of the classical 
form of capitalism that has almost been forgotten 
in the West, such as the lack of proper protection 
for the worker and the absence of real workers’ 
organizations which can fight for his interests. 

Yugoslavia today stands out as the foremost 
example of this process because it is in the van- 
guard of the movement within the socialist world 
towards a less rigid and more open type of society. 
Yet, the Soviet Union itself will probably be re- 


7 Radio Zagreb (Oct. 11, 1967) gave the number of unem- 
ployed as 260,000, with another 60,000 new graduates still seek- 
ing work—nearly four months after graduation! However, ‘a 
journalist’s report published in Vjesnik wu Srijedu (Zagreb: 
Oct. 25, 1967) claimed that the number was much larger 
(see RFE Research Report of Oct. 31, 1967). 

Unemployment in the Soviet Union is about as large as in 
Yugoslavia, although no official figures on it have yet been re- 
leased and Soviet writers refer to it only under the guise of 
camouflaging clichés. See this author’s analysis of unemploy- 
ment in the USSR in Osteuropa (Stuttgart), April 1967. 
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peating the same process tomorrow, even though 
the current Soviet program of economic reform is 
much milder than Yugoslavia’s. The point is that 
the Soviet government’s determination to compete 
with the United States economically requires that 
its economy be made infinitely more sophisticated 
and flexible, and hence more decentralized, with 
much greater autonomy for the managers and tech- 
nicians, greater incentives, and more freedom of 
action. All these elements are interconnected, and 
no halfhearted measures will do. Stopping halfway 
would mean stagnation and loss of the competition 
with the United States, and with it of the hope of 
remaining a first-rate power. This the Soviet rulers 
will hardly accept. On the other hand, the Yugo- 
slav example should warn them that there can be no 
marriage of totalitarianism with liberalism within 
the same society. The present anomalies of the 
Yugoslav regime are the result of such a misalliance. 


A Bankrupt Ideology 


So far we have been speaking about the ideol- 
ogy only as a kind of latent factor hindering the 
free and normal development of the economic and 
social reforms. Beyond this, one encounters virtu- 
ally no signs of the Marxist ideology as an active 
and continuing intellectual force in Yugoslavia to- 
day. One leading Yugoslav intellectual, formerly a 
partisan and Communist, confided to the author 
his view that the Communist regimes will be remem- 
bered in history only as provisional governments 
which took over power in backward countries in 
time of crisis and transformed them into more mod- 
ern states. Once this task is accomplished, these 
regimes become obsolete and find themselves beset 
by problems which cannot be solved within the 
framework of their own ideology—an ideology of 
social tension, class antagonism, suspicion and fear, 
an ideology of crisis. The Communist society, he 
remarked, is a war society, and if there is no war, it 
has to be invented in order to justify the system. 


Indeed, one finds confirmation of this thesis 
even in the relatively free Yugoslavia of today. One 
of the chief factors which led the south Slavs to ac- 
cept incorporation into a Yugoslav federal state was 
the constant fear of extinction by their more power- 
ful neighbors: Austria, Hungary, Turkey, and 
Italy. Now, however, the danger of invasion from 
any of these countries seems negligible, and at the 
same time the experience of the Second World War 
has shown that the Yugoslav federation would prob- 
ably be no match for a really powerful aggressor 


. 


anyway. Consequently, the key rational arguments 
for keeping together the various south Slav nation- 
alities in one federation have lost much of their 
force. A spreading consciousness of this may, in- 
deed, have underlain the notorious “Declaration on 
the Croatian Literary Language,” * which caused a 
huge uproar in Yugoslavia last year and led to 
the expulsion from the Yugoslav Communist League 
of some leading Croatian intellectuals, including the 
writer Krleza. At the same time, in an attempt to 
stir up opposition to nationalist-separatist tenden- 
cies within the federation, the party has been re- 
sorting to such naive tactics as indoctrinating its 
members at party meetings with the idea that Yugo- 
slavia is still surrounded by enemies who are waiting 
only for a propitious moment to invade it. Accord- 
ing to this propaganda, the foremost potential in- 
vaders are the Italians, who are even said to have 
attempted repeated landings on Yugoslav soil 
which were happily thwarted by the Yugoslav navy. 
Other ludicrous variations on this theme are that 
Yugoslavia is being “encircled” by NATO forces,° 
and that the Israeli-Arab conflict poses a threat to 
the very existence of the country! 

How reminiscent this is of Stalin’s notorious 
thesis of the capitalist encirclement of the Soviet 
Union! Similarly today, the conflicts that beset 
many parts of the world serve the same purpose for 
the Soviet regime, enabling it to rationalize the 
abnormalities, tensions and lack of freedom at 
home. It is in this context that the war in Vietnam, 
the Middle East conflict, etc. are absolutely neces- 
sary for the Communist states. If any of these 
conflicts are eventually resolved, new ones will have 
to be created or instigated. It is easy to see that an 
unsuccessful but persistently militant Nasser is of 
much more use to the Soviet Union than a victorious 
Nasser from this standpoint—not to mention other 
considerations of a purely economic nature, such 
as foreign trade and the sale of surplus military 
goods, which are now capitalistic attributes of the 
policies of the socialist states. 

Thus, both in Yugoslavia and in the Soviet Union 
and the other “well-established” Marxist-Leninist 


8 See preceding article by Prof. Rubinstein, p. 39.—Ed. 

® See, e.g., Ekonomska politika (Belgrade), Oct. 14, 1967; 
Komunist, Oct. 5, 1967; and the trade-union newspaper Rad 
(Belgrade), Sept. 1, 1967. The current attempt to revive the 
thesis of enemy encirclement is certainly dictated by the desire 
to divert public attention away from economic and _socio- 
political difficulties at home towards external security prob- 
lems, and to justify President Tito’s unpopular policy of rap- 
prochement with the Soviet Union and his passionate support 
of the Arabs in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


states, ideology is a raison d’étre and an instrument 
for the rationalization of actions and situations. 
That and only that. 


here is other evidence to confirm the observa- 
tion that the Marxist-Leninist ideology has ceased 
to be an intellectual driving force in Yugoslavia. 
The same ex-Communist scholar referred to earlier 
told the author that virtually the only Yugoslav 
intellectuals who are still sincere Communists today 
are the editors of, and some of the contributors to, 
the revisionist philosophical journal Praxis. He 
and a number of other intellectuals stated in private 
conversations with the author that they subscribe to 
Praxis only because there is no other journal in 
Yugoslavia which, at least philosophically, goes 
counter to the present regime. Had Mihajlo Mihaj- 
lov’s porject of a really free journal been realized, 
they said, Praxis would have lost a substantial part 
of its present subscribers, who are few anyway. 
Ideological degeneration also manifests itself in 
more mundane ways. On public holidays, for in- 
stance, local party organizations charter buses to 
take groups of their members on one-day or week- 
end trips to Trieste to engage in blackmarket trad- 
ing. The Yugoslavs sell leather and other goods 
that are cheaper in Yugoslavia than in Italy, and in 
exchange they buy gold, silver and cloth for black- 
market resale in Yugoslavia at much higher prices. 
Still another illustration of ideological degenera- 
tion—as well as of the relative tolerance of the 
present Yugoslav regime—is provided by what has 
become of former Rankovié henchmen since their 
demotion from the secret police. Most of the lower 
officers either have opened up private restaurants 
or are serving as waiters in such restaurants. Others 
who had some legal education have started thriving 
private law practices. For instance, the author 
learned from well-informed professional circles that 
Lukié, one of Rankovié’s former chief aides who was 
ousted from the secret police and expelled from the 
party, has become the most prosperous private 
lawyer in Belgrade, and probably in the whole of 
Yugoslavia, earning millions of dinars per month. 
It is said that these lawyers are very much in de- 
mand because they still have their old connections 
and are able to win the most complicated cases for 
their clients. Many intellectuals are becoming in- 
creasingly disturbed over the growing popularity 
and success of these ex-police officers turned bril- 
liant lawyers and the new connections they are 
developing. But that is another subject... . 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The Many Faces of 


Ceylonese Communism 


By Justus M. van der Kroef 


ike many of its counterparts elsewhere, the 
Communist movement in Ceylon today finds itself 
torn between two rival parties, both of which claim 
to be the legitimate Communist Party of Ceylon 
(CPC), and whose conflicting policies and_pro- 
grams reflect in large degree the opposing view- 
points of Moscow and Peking. Nowhere is the con- 
flict more apparent than in the two parties’ divergent 
assessments of the tactical road to power, as ex- 
pressed by their leading spokesmen in personal in- 
terviews with the author in Colombo last summer.* 
According to Pieter Keuneman, Secretary General 


of the Moscow-oriented CPC: 


The main task of the Ceylonese Communist Party at 
present is to join with the center and with other leftist 


A well-known authority on communism in South- 
east Asia, Mr. van der Kroef is Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at the University of Bridgeport (Con- 
necticut). His last contribution to this journal was 
“Communist Fronts in the Philippines,” (March- 
April, 1967). 
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groups in a progressive united front and thus achieve 
power.! 


On the other hand, Nagalingam Sanmugathasan, 
the acknowledged leader of the pro-Peking CPC, 
told the author: 


The tactic of building a parliamentary united front is an 
illusion and a dangerous distraction; only unrelenting 
militancy against the neo-colonial structure of our coun- 
try can bring success. 


As the two opposing Communist parties—both 
complete with their own separate central commit- 


* The author is grateful to Dr. Dharmasena de Silva, chair- 
man, Department of Economics and Public Administration, 
Vidyodaya University of Ceylon, Nugegoda, Ceylon, for re- 
search facilities made available in connection with the prepara- 
tion of this article, and to Mr. T. B. Karunaratne, B.A. Hons. 
(Econ.), graduate student in the same department, for assis- 
tance with the Sinhalese translations. The author served as 
Visiting Professor of Political Science in Sidyodaya University 
during the 1967 summer session. 

‘Interview with Pieter Keuneman, Colombo, June 18, 1967. 

2 Interview with Nagalingam Sanmugathasan, Colombo, 


June 26, 1967. 


tees, national congresses, and front groups—seek to 
consolidate their respective positions, the already 
serious atomization of Ceylon’s political Left pro- 
ceeds apace, rendering the success of either the pro- 
Moscow party’s “united front” policy or the pro- 
Peking CPC’s “militancy” less and less likely. 
Despite the apparently slim chances of Communist 
success, however, an examination of the pattern of 
conflict within Ceylonese Communist ranks seems 
worthwhile from the standpoint of contributing to 
an understanding of the broader effects of the Sino- 
Soviet split on Communist movements elsewhere. 


The Background 


The once united Ceylonese Communist Party * 
itself evolved from a split in the Lanka Sama Sa- 
maja Party (LSSP), which played a pioneering 
role in the propagation of radical Marxism in Cey- 
lon and which still exists today as a nominally 
Trotskyite group. Founded in 1935 by British- 
educated upper and middle-class Ceylonese intellec- 
tuals, the LSSP is the country’s oldest party in un- 
interrupted existence and was its earliest leftist 
ideological battleground. In the late 1930’s, Trot- 
skyites and Stalinists, critics and defenders of the 
Moscow purge trials and the Popular Front, trade- 
union militants and Fabians within its ranks strug- 
gled with one another to determine LSSP policy.* 
The outbreak of World War II finally made the 
breach between the party’s pro-war Stalinists and 
anti-war Trotskyites irreparable, and early in 1940 
the former were expelled from the LSSP. Later in 
the same year the Stalinists formed the United So- 
cialist Party (USP), now regarded as the official 
“precursor” of the CPC. The USP proved short- 
lived as its attempts to infiltrate the volatile trade 
union movement soon led to its proscription and 
the arrest of some of its leaders. On July 2-3, 1943, 


8 There is no full-length or up-to-date history of the CPC 
or a complete and comprehensive analysis of its program and 
tactics—not even one put out by the party for its own use 
(party leaders have been too preoccupied with “practical prob- 
lems,” as Keuneman put it to this writer). An official account- 
ing of some of the principal turning points in party history 
is available in a pamphlet by Pieter Keuneman, Twenty Years 
of the Ceylon Communist Party, Colombo, Lanka Press, 1963. 
A useful background sketch is Robert N. Kearney, “The Ceylon 
Communist Party,” pp. 373-398, in Robert A. Scalapino, The 
Communist Revolution in Asia. Tactics, Goals, and Achieve- 
ments, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

4See. e.g., Leslie Goonewardene, Lanka Samasamaja Pak- 
shaye Keti Ithasaya, Colombo, Samayawardane Mudranalaya, 
Malgakanda Para, 1960, pp. 18-19. This is the official LSSP 
history, written by the party’s longtime secretary general. 


its remaining members reconstituted themselves as 
the Communist Party of Ceylon, with Keuneman as 
Secretary General. The CPC’s avowed support of 
the war and moderate commitment to the cause of 
Ceylonese nationalism assured the party’s legality. 
At its First Congress in April 1945, the CPC 
established a formal, “bolshevized” organization 
and adopted a program calling for national unity, 
working-class solidarity, and freedom. During the 
next three years, the party sought to implement its 
goals mainly by promoting ill-conceived strikes 
which demonstrated its increasing reliance on the 
Ceylonese Trade Union Federation (CTUF), the 
party’s 10,000-member labor front. At the same 
time, competition for trade union support, constant 
ideological bickering, and leadership clashes ham- 
pered a coalition of left-wing forces, helping to give 
parliamentary control to the conservative and mod- 
erately pro-Western United National Party (UNP), 
under whose leadership Ceylon achieved the status 
of an independent dominion of the British Common- 
wealth in 1948. Despite brief periods of radical- 
left unity—as, for example, during the great strike 
of 1953—the UNP retained effective control of the 
government until the elections of 1956.° 


Of critical importance to the CPC’s tactics of 
fostering left-wing unity was the founding, in 1951, 
of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP), a self- 
proclaimed “social democratic” party of essentially 
populist character. In contrast to the UNP and its 
Western-educated, middle-class, and urban-oriented 
leadership, the SLFP appeals particularly to the 
rural Sinhalese community and its leaders—the 
village teachers, the native physicians, the Buddhist 
clergy, the petty officials and the wealthier peasants. 
Since the 1952 elections, the CPC has usually sought 
to hitch its fortunes to those of the SLFP as the 
party of the “progressive national bourgeoisie,” 
frequently entering into local no-contest election 
agreements with both the SLFP and the LSSP in 
order to avoid competing for the same parliamen- 
tary seats. This tactic greatly aided the SLFP elec- 
toral victories of 1956 and 1960, but the two SLFP 
governments that resulted from these victories 
(1956-59 and 1960-65) brought only slight ad- 
vantages to the CPC. At no time was the party in- 
vited to join the cabinet, the more conservative 
SLFP leaders continuing to oppose cooperation 


5 Indispensable to an insight into CPC tactics in the early 
nineteen-fifties is Lanka’s Way Forward, Political Resolution 
of the 5th Congress of the Ceylon Communist Party, Colombo, 
Ceylon Communist Party Press, 1955. 
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with Marxists of any kind. From 1962 to 1964, 
the CPC even felt constrained to denounce as 
“rightist betrayals” some of the SLFP’s budget, 
taxation, and limited nationalization policies. 

Equally ambivalent has been the CPC’s relation- 
ship with the LSSP.* In August 1963—at the height 
of radical-left dissatisfaction with the SLFP govern- 
ment led by Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike—the CPC 
and LSSP, along with a small Marxist splinter 
group, formed a United Left Front (ULF) whose 
program included demands for the transformation 
of Ceylon into a republic outside the Common- 
wealth, nationalization of the banks and the import- 
export trade, tax relief, and repeal of the Public 
Security Act (which gave the government extensive 
powers of censorship, preventive arrest, and other 
authority to suspend civil liberties).* Within a 
year, however, Mrs. Bandaranaike, capitalizing on 
LSSP opportunism, was able to destroy the ULF by 
persuading the LSSP to enter the cabinet as a 
coalition partner. It was a remarkable testimony to 
the CPC’s resiliency (or, its enemies charged, its 
own unprincipled opportunism) that some of its 
leaders found it possible not only to praise the 
LSSP’s abrupt change of heart, but even to join in 
voicing moderate support for a government they 
had denounced only a fews days before.* (The 
SLFP-LSSP coalition produced a right-wing revolt 
in the SLFP itself, and the government fell within a 
matter of months. ) 

This abject collapse of the United Left Front 
must have been a source of great satisfaction to the 
Sanmugathasan group, for it had vigorously op- 
posed the ULF’s emergence in August 1963 and, 
indeed, left the CPC only two months afterward. 
Thus, Keuneman’s commitment to a united front, 
together with the tensions that were engendered by 
the Sino-Soviet dispute, must be regarded as one of 
the primary causes of the final party rupture. To 
Sanmugathasan, the ULF’s preoccupation with par- 
liamentary tactics was “suicidal” and the CPC’s 
participation in this “revolution by consent” an 
opportunistic betrayal of principle.® He was not 


6 According to its present constitution, the LSSP is the 
Ceylonese branch of the Fourth (i.e. Trotskyite) International 
(Lanka Samasamaja Pakshaye Wyawsthawa, Colombo, Star 
Press, 1963, p. 1, art. 2) and officially adheres to its decisions. 
In practice, however, the LSSP seems little inclined to advance 
distinctively Trotskyite objectives. 

7 Ceylon Daily News (Colombo), Aug. 13, 1963, and Pieter 
Keuneman, “Towards Unity of the Working Class,” World 
Marxist Review, Dec. 1963, pp. 9-13. 
few Ceylon Observer (Colombo), June 24, 25, and July 4, 

9 The Ceylon Observer, Oct. 11, 1963. 
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alone. Three additional members of the Central 
Committee, as well as two youth leaders and the 
party’s chief peasant organizer, crossed their politi- 
cal Rubicon on October 27, 1963, and went on to 
form their own Communist Party of Ceylon. 

With the ULF gone, the SLFP continued to main- 
tain its control over the government until March 
1965, when the UNP returned to power. Since then, 
however, the pro-Moscow CPC, along with the 
LSSP, has once again joined the SLFP in an official 
coalition of opposition to the government. But as 
the most recent SLFP national congress (July 
1967) again made clear, internal SLFP opposition 
to cooperation with either of its coalition partners 
continues to be strong; and the party generally 
persists in its attitude that its partners need it more 


than the SLFP needs them.*® 


Parliamentary Representation 


In the present 157-member Ceylon House of 
Representatives, the UNP and other government 
parties hold 91 seats, the opposition 59 (SLFP 42, 
LSSP 10, the pro-Moscow CPC 4, and minor 
groups 3), with one independent and 6 appointed 
deputies making up the remainder. In the less im- 
portant 30-member Senate, the government holds 
17 seats, the SLFP 10, the LSSP 2, and the Moscow- 
oriented CPC none. The Peking-oriented CPC has 
no parliamentary representation whatever, and in- 
deed its sole venture into parliamentary elections 
proved disastrous. In the March 1965 national 
elections, Sanmugathasan ran for one of the three 
parliamentary seats in the Central Colombo electoral 
district. Among his opponents was Pieter Keune- 
man, who has regularly been elected from this 
district since 1947. Keuneman defeated Sanmu- 
gathasan by receiving more than 42,000 votes out 
of a total vote of about 216,000, whereas Sanmu- 
gathasan received a humiliating 2,427 votes (“ri- 
diculously low support in an area with a large work- 
ing class population,” as Ceylon’s leading daily 
commented ) .** 


10 Pro-Moscow CPC as well as LSSP representatives were not 
even invited to the public session of the 1967 SLFP conference 
(at the apparent insistence of SLFP right-wingers) , even though 
at recent conferences of its two Marxist partners, SLFP dele- 
gates have been conspicuously in attendance. The SLFP chair- 
man, Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, emphasized at the confer- 
ence that the opposition coalition parties, though “united,” 
remained “independent,” particularly in local organizational 
matters. The Times of Ceylon (Colombo), July 22, 1967, and 
The Ceylon Observer, July 22, 1967). 

11 The Times of Ceylon, March 25, 1965. 


Before the split in the CPC, its electoral support 
remained roughly stable: the party won 3 seats 
and 4% of the popular vote in 1947; 3 seats and 
6% (in a united front with another small Marxist 
group) in 1952; 3 seats and 4% in 1956, 3 seats 
and 5% in March 1960, and 4 seats and 3% in 
July 1960. Even after the party had split, the 
pro-Moscow organization managed to win 4 seats 
and slightly under 3% of the popular vote in 1965. 
In June 1967, Keuneman claimed about 18,000 
members and about 7,000 candidate members for 
his party. Sanmugathasan declined to reveal mem- 
bership data for his CPC, although he admitted that 
formal membership was small (estimated at about 
2,000). The pro-Peking leader emphasized, how- 
ever, that his party could count on the support of 
the 16,000 members of the Ceylonese Trade Union 
Federation (CTUF), of which Sanmugathasan is 
secretary general. 

Despite claims to the contrary, it does not appear 
that the social spectrum supporting either CPC is as 
yet noticeably widening. According to an analysis 
by the pro-Moscow CPC, 40% of the delegates at 
its 1964 congress were “industrial or plantation 
workers,” 9% were “clerical employees,” while the 
remainder were designated as “peasants,” “traders,” 
professional persons, “pensioners” and, “of course, 
full-time political workers.” '* Forty-seven percent 
of the pro-Moscow delegates were said to have 
joined the Communist Party since 1955, 14% since 
1960, and over half “were 40 years old or less.” 
Eighteen were university graduates and 140 secon- 
dary school graduates. Apart from the question of 
how representative these delegates were of the actual 
social composition of the pro-Moscow party and its 
fronts, the fact remains that the electoral following 
of both CPC’s is very largely drawn from the urban 
proletariat of the greater Colombo area—the most 
literate and “Westernized” region of Ceylon, where, 
over the years, virtually all Communist seats have 
been won. 

From a trade union base, Communist strength 
radiates outward to lower-grade white collar 
workers, a few intellectuals, and scattered handfuls 
of peasants, rural artisans, and traders. A Com- 
munist following is also apparent among the Tamil- 
speaking tea and rubber estate workers of Indian 
origin, virtually all of whom are stateless and cannot 
vote. One major estate workers’ union has been a 
mainstay of the Ceylonese Federation of Trade 


12 Forward (Colombo), July 5, 1967. 


Unions (CFTU), the 23,000-member labor orga- 
nization dominated by the Moscow-oriented CPC 
and perhaps its principal single source of strength. 
As will be indicated more fully, in recent months 
both CPC’s have made determined efforts to find a 
greater following among the more radical, low- 
caste Indian Tamils, who continue to be oppressed 
by Hindu social discrimination. 

There is also the growing problem of the edu- 
cated unemployed and underemployed in Ceylon’s 
sluggishly developing economy: “The largest re- 
inforcements to the ranks of the unemployed come 
from the GCE-educated” (i.e., the general secon- 
dary school graduates), one Colombo daily re- 
cently noted editorially. “These educated youths, 
turned out by the thousands every year from our 
schools and tutories, are flooding a field—the field 
of the white collar worker—in which the saturation 
point for employment prospects has already been 
reached.” ** In the past two years, this problem 
has led to a significant political radicalization, and 
there has been an especially marked growth in 
Marxist appeal among academicians, university stu- 
dents, and other school-age youths; it goes far 
beyond mere sophomoric posturing and affords both 
wings of the party new sources of support. 


Separate Programs 


Before dealing with the political tactics of the two 
CPC’s, their formal programs should be examined 
briefly. According to its present constitution, the 
Moscow-oriented CPC is “the political party of the 
working class.” Paraphrasing its terminology, its 
general objectives may be summarized as follows:** 

1) Establishment of “socialism” in Ceylon, lead- 
ing to the development “in due course” of a Com- 
munist society; 

2) In the context of the above, encouragement 
of political freedom by combating colonialism and 
neo-colonialism, safeguarding the nation from for- 
eign capitalistic monopolies, eliminating reaction- 
ary groups, and developing organizations that pro- 


13 Ceylon Daily Mirror (Colombo), July 3, 1967. Cf. also 
The Financial Times and News of Ceylon (Colombo), June 
1967, p. 12: “What is needed is not merely a more efficient 
agriculture—important as that is—but a way of life suited to 
the swarms of literate young men and women reaching adult 
years. The 1963 census showed that out of a total population of 
10,590,060, only 3,199,730 of both sexes were ‘gainfully em- 
ployed,” 

14 Lanka Komiunist Pakshaye Wyawastha Malawa, Colombo, 
Lanka Press, p. 1 and amendments, pp. 5-8. 
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tect the rights of the working class and advance 
the national culture; 

3) Aid to the world movement for interna- 
tional peace and genuine disarmament; 

4) Collaboration with other fraternal Commu- 
nist nations and parties in the advancement of peace 
and national liberation. 

The author’s conversations with party leaders 
and his analysis of the party press and Central Com- 
mittee and party congress resolutions over the past 
two years would indicate a more specific program, 
dependent on fluctuating tactical requirements. Its 
essential features are: 

1) Consistent work toward the creation of a 
national front of all “progressive forces” and to- 
ward the completion of the “national democratic” 
revolution in Ceylon, recognizing that, given the 
weakness of the capitalist forces, “there is no need 
for a Communist revolution by force and blood- 
shed”;*° 

2) Establishment of a republic independent of 
the Commonwealth, promotion of “genuinely demo- 
cratic” organs of local government, abolition of the 
Senate “and other colonial institutions” ; 

3) Nationalization of all banks, the larger (for- 
eign-owned) tea, rubber, and other estate enter- 
prises, and the import-export trade; 

4.) Repeal of all special security powers of the 
government under prevailing “state of emergency” 
regulations, granting of full rights of political activ- 
ity for civil servants;*° 

5) Resolute opposition to all caste discrimina- 
tion and the evils of “untouchability,” 

6) Promotion of cooperative services for the 
small peasant, and of rural industrial development; 
elimination of excessive charges for irrigation water 
and tractor rentals; 

7) Consistent struggle for better living condi- 
tions for the workers, reduction in interest rates on 
bank loans; 

8) Promotion of a “scientific and democratic” 


'5The pro-Moscow party’s repudiation of violence as a 
means to power was recently stressed again by its chairman, 
Dr. S. A. Wickremasinghe. See The Times of Ceylon, July 7, 
1967. 

16 Under the provisions of the Public Security Act of 1958, 
the government is empowered to declare a state of emergency 
during which strikes, public gatherings and demonstrations can 
be declared illegal, preventive political arrests made, and strict 
censorship imposed. Since the communal disturbances of 
January 1966, the state of emergency has again been in force, 
except for the censorship provision. 

17 The Prevention of Social Disabilities Act of 1957 pro- 
hibits discrimination by public officials or religious leaders 
against any individual for ethnic or religious reasons, but both 
CPC’s assert that the Act is poorly enforced. 
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national culture, free from dependence on the 
English language and on British “imperialist” 
educational institutions; accordingly, a more rapid 
transition to the use of Sinhalese as the official 
language; 

9) Readiness to accept loans and assistance (but 
not private foreign capital) from all countries, pro- 
vided the economic integrity of Ceylon is not en- 
dangered (in general there should be closer trade 
ties with the socialist-bloc countries) ; 

10) Solidarity with the “struggle for national 
survival” of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
against “US imperialism” and its “stooges” in Sai- 
gon; resolute condemnation of and opposition to 
the “splitters in the international working-class 
movement” (i.e., Communist China). 


Although Sanmugathasan and other Peking-ori- 
ented dissidents have had their own party orga- 
nization ever since their expulsion by Keuneman 
in October 1963, they have been relatively slow in 
developing a distinctive program. Even today the 
pro-Peking party retains the same constitution as 
the pro-Moscow party, minus the amendments 
adopted at the pro-Moscow party’s Seventh Con- 
gress in April 1964. Therefore, as to such general 
or long-term objectives as the struggle against co- 
lonialism and neo-colonialism, and the establish- 
ment of socialism as a transitional stage to a Com- 
munist society in Ceylon, the two CPC’s are for- 
mally in complete accord. And it will be indicated 
shortly that even where more immediate and spe- 
cific Ceylonese objectives are concerned, there are 
broad areas of agreement. 

The pro-Chinese CPC, at a sparsely attended and 
little-publicized Eighth Party Congress of its own 
in early June 1965, adopted an “Immediate Pro- 
gram of the Ceylonese Revolution.” This “Imme- 
diate Program” was preceded by the acceptance of 
a Central Committee report which noted (1) that 
the concept of peaceful co-existence is “not an ab- 
solute”; (2) that “modern revisionists” have over- 
emphasized the significance of “peaceful competi- 
tion” between different economic systems; and (3) 
that the “aggressive revolutionary force of the pro- 
letariat is a universal law” calling for the destruc- 
tion of all “reactionary regimes,” particularly the 
US.'* These concepts faithfully reflect Sanmu- 


18 Lanka Komiunist Pakshaye Atawana Sammelana Varaya 
Piligath Madhyama Karaka Sabhawe Varthwa, Colombo, Kam- 
karuwa Press, 1965, pp. 8-9, 12. (Hereafter, Lanka Komiunist 
Pakshaye Atawana.) 


gathasan’s often-repeated Maoist assertion that it is 
really the bourgeoisie, and not the working class, 
that determines whether a peaceful transition to 
socialism can be made: “inasmuch as no ruling 
class in the world has ever abdicated power in 
deference to . . . democratic institutions, the work- 
ing class has always been forced to resort to revolu- 
tionary violence to counteract the counterrevolu- 
tionary violence of the bourgeoisie.” '? According 
to its “Immediate Program,” some of the pro-Peking 
party’s basic objectives are:”° 

1) Abolition of all ties with the Commonwealth, 
elimination of the Senate and appointed lower house 
members (there are six of these, representing mi- 
norities ), and of all other “anti-democratic organs’; 
reform of the Constitution and assurance of “ele- 
mentary rights” for the people; 

2) Nationalization of all British and other for- 
eign-owned banks, estates, and industries, as well 
as the import-export sector; acceptance of aid only 
from those countries that respect Ceylon’s freedom; 

3) Implementation of a practical and efficient 
national development plan, including construction 
of hydro-electric facilities; pooling and redistribu- 
tion of state land to the landless; limitation of the 
size of holdings and of the influence of “feudal 
landlords,” and improvement of the irrigation sys- 
tem that has been “ruined” by the British estates; 

4) Development of an extensive agricultural sub- 
sidy and price-support plan, and of new agricultural 
production methods; cultivation of up-country jun- 
gle areas; 

5) Encouragement of a “democratic national 
educational system” and national culture along 
with the elimination of “imperialist” educational 
influence, particularly from Britain and the US; 

6) Protection of workers’ interests through the 
establishment of workers’ councils, and expansion 
of workers’ benefits (housing and medical services) 
through proper planning; 

7) Support for all “national liberation” strug- 
gles against US “imperialism” and against feudal 
and “neo-colonial” regimes; pursuit of an active, 
independent, but “peace-loving” foreign policy. 

Apart from the important tactical question as to 
the use of revolutionary violence, there is little 
substantive difference between these seven objec- 
tives and those of the Moscow-oriented CPC. More- 
over, on the three most nettlesome issues of Ceylon- 


19N. Sanmugathasan, How Can the Working Class Achieve 
Power?, Colombo, Worker Publications, 1963, p. 31. 
°0 Lanka Komiunist Pakshaye Atawana, pp. 75-78. 


ese politics since the country became independent 
—the role of the Sinhalese and Tamil languages, 
the problem of the more than one million stateless 
Tamil-speaking Indians, and the relative eminence 
to be accorded the Buddhist religion—both CPC’s 
are in general accord, as are virtually all other 
political parties in the country." For example, 
neither of the two Communist parties is ready to 
abandon the principle of eventual recognition of 
Sinhalese as the nation’s sole official language, 
while both make allowance for Tamil as a language 
to be employed in public “administration” and— 
to a certain extent—in educational institutions. Nor 
are they opposed to granting Ceylonese citizenship 
to most of the stateless Indians, while at the same 
time seeking to allay the fears of the Sinhalese ma- 
jority as much as possible.” Though both CPC’s 
are, of course, avowedly secular, they are also mind- 
ful that Buddhism is not only the religion of the 
overwhelming majority of the people but is very 
closely interwoven with the country’s history and 
culture. They know too that failure to recognize 
the implicit political powers of the Sangha (that is, 
the Buddhist leadership community) would be po- 
litical suicide, although—as is the case with the 
other principal Ceylonese parties—Communist rec- 
ognition of Buddhism does not imply that it should 
be made the official state religion or that freedom of 
worship should be denied to other faiths. While 
much of the older Sangha leadership is politically 
conservative, much of the younger Buddhist clergy 
is not. As in Burma and Japan, attempts at philo- 
sophical or pragmatic syntheses of Buddhism and 
variants of Marxism find a respectful audience,” 
and both parties have bhikkus (i.e., Buddhist 
monks) among their avowed supporters. Among 
the more prominent of them, for example, was the 
Reverend Udakendawela Saranankara Thero, a 


21 On this convergence of most major Ceylonese parties, see 
the perceptive analysis of Dr. A. Jeyaratnam Wilson, “Factors 
in the Working of Parliamentary Institutions in Ceylon,” 
Young Socialist (Colombo), Vol. IV, No. 1, 1967, pp. 13-23. 

22 Both CPC’s opposed the Indo-Ceylon Agreement (Imple- 
mentation) Bill, which passed the Ceylonese parliament in June 
and July 1967. Under the bill, some 300.000 of the stateless 
Indians will be given Ceylonese citizenship, 525,000 wi'l ac- 
quire Indian citizenship, and the status of the remainder will 
be settled through further negotiations. Communist opposition 
to the bill was wholly partisan in nature (e.¢., Keuneman ac- 
cused the government of being unwilling and financially unable 
to implement the measure) and did not bear on the princip'e 
of providing citizenship to stateless Indians. Animosity be- 
tween Tamils and the 9 million Sinhalese majority population 
group is of long standing, and on many occasions, particularly 
in May 1958, erupted into prolonged and bloody riots. 

°3 F.g., Kotagama Vachissara Thero and Victor de Silva, 
Bubbhagama ha Maxuadaya, Colombo, Kamkaruwa Press, 
1966(?). 
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Lenin Peace Prize winner, who died in November 
1966. Thero was a longtime pro-Moscow CPC 
Central Committee member and editor of the party’s 
“cultural affairs” monthly, Nava Lokaya (“New 
World’). And in at least one Buddhist-connected 
Ceylonese university, the author chanced upon a 
“Marxist study group” composed almost wholly of 
bhikkus avidly studying the “Quotations from the 
Works of Chairman Mao Tse-tung.” 


Tactics and Theory 


Yet despite similarities in program, there remain 
important tactical and theoretical differences be- 
tween the two CPC organizations. For example, 
while in recent months both CPC’s have increased 
their efforts to win a following among low-caste 
Indian Tamils (who, as was said, are restive under 
ancient, religiously-sanctioned social discrimina- 
tion), the pro-Peking party’s campaign has been 
much more aggressive. The pro-Moscow CPC, com- 
mitted to a united front with a strongly pro-Sin- 
halese SLFP, has tended to limit itself to formal 
Politburo denunciations of the evils of “untouch- 
ability” and to various declarations of support for 
the radical, Communist-infiltrated All-Ceylon Mi- 
nority Tamil United Front (ACMTUF). While it 
is true that the pro-Moscow CPC has worked with 
the LSSP—as well as independently—in setting up 
separate, Communist-oriented Tamil youth organi- 
zations,’* and while Keuneman has been careful to 
emphasize the importance of providing “adequate 
safeguards” to minority groups such as the Tamils, 
he has made it clear that “majority rights” (i.e., of 
the Sinhalese) have to be “honored first before 
settling minority problems.” *° 

The pro-Peking party, meanwhile, is making a 
partly successful attempt to displace pro-Moscow 
party influence in the ACMTUF. In October 1966, 
for example, some 500 pro-Peking CPC cadres and 
ACMTUF sympathizers clashed with police in 
Chunnakam in a demonstration connected with 
their “End Casteism” campaign. At a meeting be- 
fore the demonstration, Sanmugathasan emphasized 


24 Ceylon Daily News, Sept. 25, 1966; The Times of Ceylon, 
May 3, 1967; Forward, March 2, 1967. 

25 The Ceylon Observer, Nov. 6, 1966. The pro-Moscow CPC, 
perhans to mask the results of its own relative restraint as to 
the caste question, has emphasized that the plight of the low- 
caste Tamils is due to the present UNP government’s unconcern 
in enforcing anti-discrimination legislation. Cf. Aththa (Co- 
lombo), July 6, 1967. Aththa is the pro-Moscow party’s chief 
Sinhalese-language daily. 
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that his party believed in “finding solutions” 
through “revolution” and not just through peace- 
ful means, and urged his Tamil audience “to get 
together in thousands” and march. Sanmugathasan 
admitted to the author that the second secretary of 
the Chinese embassy in Ceylon had attended the 
meeting, but he denied a press report that the em- 
bassy official had participated in the demonstra- 
tion.”° In the course of 1967, the Peking-oriented 
CPC appeared to be having considerable success 
in organizing a new Tamil “Harijan” (7.e., outcaste ) 
association in Northern Province. At the same time, 
the party’s Tamil estate workers’ front, the three- 
thousand member Cevlon Plantation Workers’ Union 
affliated with the CTUF, was beginning to draw 
followers away from more conservative labor 
groups, and from the pro-Moscow party’s estate 
workers’ organization. Alarmed over the pro-Peking 
party’s recent organizational success, the pro-Mos- 
cow CPC has repeatedly attacked the “splitters” of 
the Sanmugathasan “group” for “trying to precipi- 
tate matters” by following policies that “will lead to 
a direct clash” between low and _higher-caste 
Tamils.”7 


Agrarian Policy 


Another issue dividing the two CPC’s is that 
of agrarian policy in general and of policy to- 
wards the peasantry in particular. Here, however, 
the results of the pro-Peking party’s greater mili- 
tancy have thus far been much less apparent. For 
one thing, Ceylon’s arable land is nearly all in the 
hands of numerous smallholders, with average lots 
amounting to about three-fourths of an acre and 
only 4 percent of these holdings exceeding five 
acres. In the words of one noted Ceylonese Marxist, 
“there is plainly no basis here for any kind of 
struggle between rich owners and the rural poor.” ™ 
This is not to say that large estates and feudally- 


26 Ceylon Daily News, Oct. 23 and 30, 1966, and Ceylon 
Daily Mirror, Oct. 22, 1966. 

27 Forward, July 13, 1967. 

28 Hector Abhayavardhana, “Categories of Left Thinking in 
Ceylon,” Community Pamphlet No. 4, A Miscellany, Colombo, 
Community Institute, 1963, p. 51. See also W. Howard Wrig- 
gins, Ceylon: Dilemmas of a New Nation, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1960, p. 59. On the other hand, the very 
smallness of agricultural holdings, combined with poor culti- 
vation methods, is a major contributing factor in existing 
patterns of rural poverty, as Ceylonese Marxists have pointed 
ont (see, e.g. S. Selvanayagam, “Agrarian Problems and 
Prospects of Developing the Jaffna Region of Ceylon,” Young 
Socialist, Vol. 1V, No. 2, May, 1967, pp. 55-60. 


structured tenant relationships are wholly absent. 
In the heartland of the ancient Sinhalese kings, 
around Kandy and in the Kurunegala district in 
particular, among the traditional aristocracy (ni- 
lames) and their descendants, large holdings are 
not uncommon. In addition, some Buddhist monas- 
teries own hundreds of acres that are worked by 
tenants. Although large estates cover only about 
8% of the available arable land and vast tracts of 
state-owned jungle and uncultivated land are still 
available, Ceylon’s rapidly growing population, 
especially in the southern and central districts, is 
beginning to press up against estate holdings and 
available arable space. Thus, problems of tenancy 
and rural indebtedness do exist, and on a large 
scale at that, and a modest base for Communist 
peasant recruitment is available. Nevertheless, the 
pro-Moscow CPC has been reluctant to work among 
the peasantry, and much of its so-called “peasant” 
following, on closer inspection, consists of petty 
rural officials or village artisans whose active agri- 
cultural pursuits seem to be, at best, of a part-time 
nature. To some extent, this reluctance is due to 
the party’s traditional reliance on and greater con- 
fidence in the support of the urban proletariat; in 
part it is due to the party’s unwillingness to risk 
recruitment conflicts with its chief united front 
partner, the SLFP (which directs much of its appeal 
to the rural Sinhalese). There is no special pro- 
Moscow CPC publication for the peasantry (such 
as the pro-Peking CPC has), and while party off- 
cials have alluded to their “Ceylon Peasants’ As- 
sociation,” they were unwilling or unable to inform 
the author of the location of its headquarters, or 
of the exact nature of its program. One Central 
Committee member, after prolonged questioning, 
admitted that the party’s peasant front was being 
“reorganized.” Given the scope of the government’s 
agricultural extension work, the pro-Moscow party’s 
demands for more peasant cooperatives and a low- 
ering of irrigation-water rates have a perfunctory 
and unconvincing quality, and Keuneman’s frequent 
attacks on the failure of the government’s food pro- 
duction drive are vitiated by his apparent inability 
to present meaningful alternatives. 

In line with Maoist dogma, the pro-Peking CPC 
holds that the peasants “are, the most reliable 
friends of the proletariat” and that they support 
the latter in its leading revolutionary role.?® Ariya- 
wansa Gunasekara, the pro-Peking party’s chief 


29 Lanka Komiunist Pakshaye Atawana, p. 13. 


theoretician on peasant affairs and chairman of the 
party’s All-Ceylon Peasants’ Congress, has attempted 
to provide some historical and tactical perspec- 
tives for current policies toward the peasant.®° Ac- 
cording to Gunasekara, Ceylon’s pre-colonial agri- 
culture attained a high level of development, with 
emphasis on the collective needs of producers and 
consumers. But with the coming of the Westerners, 
the Sinhalese peasants were “robbed” of their land, 
and, as the “capitalist” system made progressive in- 
roads, the ancient and balanced irrigation system 
established by the Sinhalese kings was destroyed. 
Floods became common, but at the same time much 
land was left uncultivated because of a scarcity of 
water. This is why, according to Gunasekara, as 
much as 40% of the rural population is now land- 
less, and a million peasants belong to “the most 
poverty-stricken strata” of society. 

The All-Ceylon Peasants’ Congress (ACPC) held 
its first national conference in Anuradhapura on 
September 20, 1966, and its spokesmen now claim 
“5,000 determined followers.” The Congress has 
striven to push its publications and organize semi- 
nars, and it even held a “people’s poetry” contest 
in preparation for its first conference. Representa- 
tives of the ACPC told the author that its publica- 
tion, “The Path to Emancipation Through the 
Unity of Peasants and Laborers, Explained in 
Verse,” for a time even outsold Kamkaruwa, the 
pro-Peking party’s Sinhalese daily.*t Furthermore, 
in the past year, ACPC representatives have been 
prominently in attendance wherever the pro-Peking 
party has mounted a demonstration or organized a 
mass meeting. Though still preoccupied with orga- 
nizational questions and with overcoming the in- 
fluence of the government’s extensive—though often 
poorly functioning—rural credit and welfare ser- 
vices, the ACPC’s appeal has extended particularly 
to the growing numbers of rural unemployed and 
underemployed, and to landless agricultural labor- 
ers. At the same time, it has supported “discussion” 
and “protest” meetings against the cut in consumer 
rice subsidies and the rise in prices. But the pro- 
Peking CPC still seems some time away from being 
able to form a broadly-based peasant movement 
capable of bringing pressure to bear on the govern- 


30 See Ariyawansa Gunasekara, Rajarata Govi Satane Upa- 
tha, Colombo, Kamkaruwa Press, 1966, and the same author’s 
“Lankawe Govi Satana,” Govi Handa (Colombo), Vol. i 
No. 2, 1966, pp. 1-4. Govi Handa (The Farmers’ Voice) 
is the pro-Peking party’s principal peasant publication. 

81Govi Kamkaru Samagiya Tulin Vimuktyiye Peramaga 
Rasakaviyen, Colombo, Kamkaruwa Press, 1966. 
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ment, although it is undoubtedly doing much more 
in this direction than the pro-Moscow CPC. 


Foreign Policy 


Foreign policy is a third area of contrast between 
the two CPC’s. To be sure, on such questions as the 
alleged evils of American “imperialist” influence in 
Ceylonese affairs, there is complete agreement. The 
return of the US Peace Corps to Ceylon provided 
the pro-Peking party’s organs with an opportunity 
for unleashing an anti-American barrage equalled 
in intensity only by the pro-Moscow party’s con- 
tinuing denunciations of the CIA.** And attacks 
on “Israel, the European state planted by Anglo- 
American imperialism as a dagger in the heart of 
the Arab states,” as one pro-Peking publication put 
it, have come from both the Moscow and the Peking 
camps.** But there is no denying that foreign policy 
questions get relatively far greater attention in the 
pro-Peking media: indeed, Sanmugathasan’s per- 
sonal preoccupation with “international matters” 
was given as the reason why four unions recently 
left the CTUF.** In the author’s estimate, more than 
a third of the space in both of the pro-Peking party’s 
principal organs—its Sinhalese daily and its En- 
glish weekly—is devoted to extoling the greatness 
of People’s China, to reprinting or paraphrasing 
long excerpts from Mao Tse-tung’s thought, or to 
attacking Tito, the Soviet “revisionists,” and the 
latest targets of Peking’s wrath, such as the Ne Win 
government in Burma. Conversely, events in China, 
particularly since the “Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution,” are subject to continuously critical and 
occasionally even scathing analysis in the pro- 
Moscow party’s organs.** 


Although both CPC’s subscribe in theory to the 
traditional organizational structure of Communist 
parties, only the pro-Moscow party follows anything 
like the conventional pattern. Its day-to-day con- 
trol radiates from a secretary general (the party 


32 Forward, July 5, and 13, 1967, and Kamkaruwa (Colombo), 
June 21, 1967. 

83 Red Flag (Colombo), June 7, 1967. For the pro-Moscow 
party’s view, see Forward, June 21, 1967. See also the recent 
publication of the “Afro-Asian Solidarity Association of Cey- 
lon,” a pro-Peking front organization: The Arab World and 
Israel; US-UK-Israel Collaboration and Soviet Perfidy, Co- 
lombo, Swadeshi Printers, 1966. 

34 The Ceylon Observer, July 9, 1967. 

85 See, e.g., Pieter Keuneman, “On Recent Events in China,” 
Forward, Sept. 12, 1966, and E. S. Ratnaweera, “Cheena 
Dept Viplavaya,” Nava Lokaya (Colombo), March 1967, pp. 
145-149, 
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chairmanship is much less important) and a 35- 
member Central Committee to provincial and dis- 
trict organizations. A National Congress ordinarily 
meets every two years but can be postponed. The 
leading members of the Central Committee, heavily 
overshadowed by Keuneman and Wickremasinghe, 
are: the party’s deputy secretary and trade union 
troubleshooter, L. W. Panditha; its “national organi- 
zer” (and chief disciplinarian), V. A. Samara- 
wickrema; and K. P. de Silva, who is in charge of 
the party’s education department. 


Mainly because of its relatively small size, the 
pro-Peking organization has no formal chairman or 
secretary general. Decisions are made “by our 
Central Committee as a whole,” as Sanmugathasan 
put it to this writer. This Central Committee fluc- 
tuates in size from 12 to 15 members, but actual 
executive powers rest with a top few. Next to 
Sanmugathasan, the principal Central Committee 
members are: Watson Fernando, chairman of the 
Ceylonese Trade Union Federation; the earlier- 
named Ariyawansa Gunasekara of the All-Ceylon 
Peasants’ Congress; Premalal Kumarasiri, editor of 
the party’s principal theoretical bulletin, Komi- 
unist; and M. C. M. Shafi, assistant general secre- 
tary of the CTUF and considered to be Sanmu- 
gathasan’s alter ego. 


Though both CPC’s claim to have provincial 
organizations throughout Ceylon, only in Colombo, 
Jaffna, Trincomalee, Galle, and some of the larger 
inland towns can party organization be said to be 
reasonably well developed. In fact, in many dis- 
tricts the local organization of the CFTU or CTUF 
doubles as the party organization. The explanation 
for this perfunctory local organization is that both 
parties place all emphasis on the second word in 
“democratic centralism.” For example, the pro- 
Moscow party’s day-to-day nationwide administra- 
tion is largely in the hands of a Central Administra- 
tive Board. With functions reminiscent of party 
“control commissions” elsewhere, the Board super- 
vises all membership and financial records and has 
the power to recommend expulsion. 


Front Organizations 


In an important way, both CPC’s function as a 
kind of holding corporation for subsidiary but 
functionally highly important organizations. For 
example, in the three or four Colombo constituencies 
from which the Communist movement has been able 
to elect candidates to parliament since 1947, indi- 


vidual organizations have developed around the 
successful Communist MPs. Such organizations are 
predicated upon patronage and other reciprocal ob- 
ligations that extend well beyond partisan political 
lines. Keuneman’s personal following—developed 
through his infinite accessibility and readiness to 
render service—has assured his steady election from 
Colombo’s Central District as much as formal Com- 
munist organizational support. Of course, there are 
also conventional party fronts, particularly the 
pro-Moscow CFTU and the pro-Peking CTUF. 
These trade union federations lead lives of their 
own. They are recruiting grounds and sources of 
strength for both CPC’s, but are by no means wholly 
dominated by them.*® Nevertheless, the trade unions 
do much to extend Communist influence. For ex- 
ample, while the formal membership of the pro- 
Peking CPC may be small, its influence, expressed 
through widening concentric circles of front appeal 
and support, is much larger. This is particularly 
true in the highly bureaucratized atmosphere of 
Ceylonese society, with its plethora of special, inde- 
pendent, or semi-autonomous interest groups com- 
peting for public attention. Each CPC therefore, 
has sought to develop a pattern of fronts that will 
tap this organizational reservoir. 


Next to the CFTU, the pro-Moscow party’s prin- 
cipal fronts are the 10,000-member Lanka Kantha 
Peramuna (Ceylonese Women’s Association) 
founded in 1961, and the 8,000-member All-Ceylon 
Federation of Communist and Progressive Youth 
Leagues, established in 1945. Loosely organized in 
provincial and district branches, with leaders us- 
ually incorporated in the party’s Central and Pro- 
vincial Committees, these fronts are important agi- 
tational arms of the party. For example, they 
mobilize protests against the high cost of living, 
support striking unions, and dramatize international 
developments (e.g., the demonstration, in November 
1967, of 3,000 Communist Youth League members 
in front of the Indonesian Embassy to protest the 
death sentence pronounced upon former Indonesian 
Foreign Minister Subandrio). Fronts for both 
women and young people have spawned other more 
ephemeral fronts, such as the Ceylon Peace Council, 


86 For Communist appreciations of these two labor federa- 


tions, the first by the pro-Moscow party, the second by the 
pro-Peking party, see The CFTU and the Working Class Move- 
ment, published by the Ceylonese Federation of Trade Unions, 
Colombo, Aug. 1966, with a foreword by Dr. S. A. Wickrema- 
singhe and Lanka Kamkaru Samithi Sammelanaya: 25 Wasa- 
taka Praudha Warthawa, Colombo, Lanka Kamkaru Samithi 
Sammelanaya, 1965. 


or more durable ones, such as the new youth and 
young adult leagues among minority Tamils in the 
northern part of the island. 


In addition to the previously-mentioned CTUF 
and ACPC, the pro-Peking party relies heavily on 
its Ceylonese Youth League Federation of about 
1,200 members, but its women’s association is still 
in embryo form and has yet to hold its first organiza- 
tional meeting. Both CPC’s compete for influence 
in such radical anti-caste Tamil groups as the pre- 
viously-mentioned ACMTUF and the Islamic So- 
cialist Front. The latter group was formed in 
October 1966 by the former SLFP Minister of 
Education, Badiudin Mahmud, in an effort to win 
for his party the loyalties of Ceylon’s 700,000- 
member and generally conservative Muslim com- 
munity. Thus far, the Islamic Socialist Front’s 
vague Marxist leanings have brought it the support 
of only a few thousand of the more radical and 
alienated Muslim proletariat. But both CPC’s appear 
to be alert to the tactical opportunity that the ISF 
offers, with the pro-Moscow party also anxious to 
enlarge its influence upon its frequently distant 
united front partner, the SLFP. 


Finally, it may be noted that both CPC’s, despite 
their relatively small size, have an extensive publi- 
cations apparatus. Each party publishes a Sinhalese 
daily and an English weekly. The pro-Peking CPC 
also publishes a Tamil-language daily, Tolilali, 
(which is substantially the same as its Sinhalese 
paper Kamkaruwa—both names mean “Worker’’) 
and recently has been pushing its Tamil “cultural 
and general affairs” monthly, Vasantham. The pro- 
Moscow party’s chief Tamil-language publication, 
Desabhimani (‘‘Patriot”), is a weekly. In addition, 
both wings have their own party theoretical month- 
lies, with the pro-Moscow party also relying heavily 
on its Sinhalese edition of the World Marxist Re- 
view (Problems of Peace and Socialism). The pro- 
Moscow party has had, however, more regularly- 
appearing front publications, such as Tarunahanda 
(“Voice of Youth”), the previously-mentioned 
Nava Lokaya (“New World”), and quasi-instruc- 
tional weeklies such as Mawbima (‘Motherland’), 
which carry general as well as party news. More- 
over, the pro-Moscow party’s Sinhalese daily Aththa 
(“Truth”), with an estimated circulation of over 
50,000, is one of the country’s most widely-read 
newspapers. Its brash, gossipy, but always crisp 
reporting—which lays bare the seemingly endless 
tribulations and foibles of Ceylon’s heavily bureau- 
cratized government and economy—has won it a 
wide interpartisan readership and turned it into a 
major source of party revenue as well. 
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Social Considerations 


Broad differences in the educational and social 
backgrounds of the Ceylonese Communist leaders 
may have contributed to the split between them and 
to the emergence of rival parties, front organiza- 
tions, and publications. As for the pro-Moscow 
leaders, both Keuneman and Wickremasinghe are 
English-educated and representative of the older 
elite elements of Ceylonese society. Quite status- 
conscious in a recently colonial country whose social 
structure continues in many respects unchanged, 
they insist on exclusive de facto control over their 
party. Keuneman, particularly, for all his avowed 
adherence to political egalitarianism, gave the au- 
thor the strong impression of taking a highly per- 
sonal and almost aristocratic view of his position 
at the top of the party. Over the years, he has clearly 
used his authority to develop a potent personal fol- 
lowing among men in key party positions, and this 
loyal retinue proved to be of decisive advantage in 
combating the pro-Peking dissidents in 1963-64. 
His pro-European education and leanings may ex- 
plain the fact that Keuneman never developed 
significant relations with the Chinese Communist 
leaders, even in the early and middle 1950’s.*" It 
seems that he and Wickremasinghe share a com- 
mon Ceylonese feeling that China is somehow too 
remote and that her recent political experiences 
have no relevance for Ceylon. 

The Ceylon-educated Sanmugathasan, though of 
Tamil origin, spent most of his adult life as a 
trade union organizer and was much closer to the 
rank and file of the party and its Sinhalese-educated 
members, particularly those in the CTUF in which 
he had held office for many years. His appeal, and 
that of the other Peking-oriented dissidents, has 
seemed from the start to have a much more “Asian” 
or indigenously Ceylonese cast than that of Keune- 
man and Wickremasinghe. The pro-Moscow leaders 
have, on the other hand, tended to find support in 
the English-educated segments of the Communist 
movement, although significant elements of the low- 
country Sinhalese proletariat have always remained 
loyal to the pro-Moscow CPC.** 


87 When asked whether he believed that Ceylon, like Burma 
and India, might in the near future be in for a siege of Chinese 
Communist pressures, Minister of State J. R. Jayawardene, the 
acknowledged “strong man” of the present Dudley Senanayake 
government, replied to the author that Ceylon was “too far 
away” from Peking and “not tactically important.” Interview 
with J. R. Jayawardene, Colombo, July 14, 1967. 

88 Compare with the analysis of the CPC split in the Ceylon 
Daily News, July 6, 1963. 
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This intertwining of social and educational back- 
grounds with political preference in the Communist 
leadership should not be overstressed, but it un- 
doubtedly played some role in the eventual polariza- 
tion of party factions as the Sino-Soviet conflict 
matured. And against this background, a clash of 
personal ambitions cannot be altogether overlooked. 
It is difficult to ignore informed local opinion that 
leaders of the pro-Peking faction, dissatisfied with 
the personal dominance of the party by Keuneman 
and his cohorts, chose to revolt less because of 
Maoist conviction than for reasons of personal 
agerandizement. 


Sino-Soviet Rift 


Still, when all this has been noted, the Sino- 
Soviet dispute provided grounds enough for a 
serious division in the ranks of the CPC. Before 
the split, and as early as the 22nd Congress of the 
CPSU in 1961, the Ceylonese party unfailingly sup- 
ported the Soviet Union’s criticisms of China and 
Albania and expressed confidence in the Soviet 
position on Stalinism and peaceful coexistence. 
And such was still the case on September 26, 1963, 
when the CPC continued to attack China and to 
defend the “outstanding role” of the CPSU in 
developing the “world socialist” system.” °° A month 
later, however, Sanmugathasan and his adherents 
chose to have their own statement widely dissemi- 
nated by the Peking media. In a sharp reply to the 
Central Committee, they made slashing attacks on 
Khrushchev’s “revisionism,” ‘‘adventurism,” and 
“capitulationism.” Like Mao, they claimed that 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America had become the 
“storm centers of world revolution,” and that “‘one- 
sided emphasis” on a peaceful transition to social- 
ism—without a corresponding revolutionary readi- 
ness to resort to non-peaceful means—was danger- 
ously wrong.*® Upon publication of these “here- 
sies” on October 27, 1963, Sanmugathasan and 
most of his cohorts were formally expelled from the 
party. 

In subsequent months, Sanmugathasan kept re- 
affirming that “violent revolution is a universal law 
of the proletarian revolution” and that “the peasants 
are the most dependable allies of the proletariat.” 


39 Central Committee, Ceylonese Communist Party, On Ques- 
tions of the International Communist Movement, Colombo, 
Lanka Press, 1963, pp. 20-21, and passim. 

40 The full text of the statement appears in Peking Review, 
Nov. 29, 1963, pp. 9-16. 


His faction’s publications laid redoubled stress on 
the upsurge of “revolutionary change” in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America,*’ and dissension accord- 
ingly spread to the provincial and district party 
organizations. The intraparty conflict was sharp- 
ened by the effect of Sanmugathasan’s charge that 
the CPC’s existing Central Committee, which had 
expelled him, was in fact illegal. He emphasized 
that no party congress had been held at the end of 
1962 to legalize the Committee’s existence, as re- 
quired by the party constitution. In response, 
Keuneman, backed by most of the Central Com- 
mittee and lower committees, began a purge of 
lower-echelon party leaders. Most of the CTUF 
as well as sizable segments of the youth and 
women’s front organizations at first backed San- 
mugathasan. But by April 1964, at the pro-Moscow 
party’s Seventh Congress, Keuneman claimed that 
“over 70%” of the CTUF had by then “repudiated 
the splitters” and again “joined hands with us.” * 
This claim was greatly exaggerated, though the pro- 
Peking party saw its membership take a notable 
drop in 1964-65. Its membership was highest when 
it held its own separate Seventh Congress in Janu- 
uary 1964, at which it resolved to “rescue the Com- 
munist Party from the mire of revisionism.” *° 
Thereafter, most of Sanmugathasan’s fellow rebels 
on the Central Committee, as well as lower-echelon 
leaders who had joined him, began to trickle back 
to the pro-Moscow organization or left the move- 
ment altogether. But a hard core of CTUF and youth 
front supporters stayed with him, and in the course 
of 1966-67 the pro-Peking CPC moved forward with 
new appeals to the low-caste Tamil community, the 
estate workers, the tenants, and the landless rural 
proletariat. Thus, the pro-Peking dissidents had 
not been able to bring down the well-entrenched 
Keuneman leadership and capture control of the 
party, but neither has an accelerating attrition “to 
the point of disappearance” occurred in the pro- 
Peking party, as confidently predicted by Keune- 
man and Wickremasinghe. Indeed, the viability of 
both CPC’s is not in doubt for the foreseeable 
future. 


41.N. Sanmugathasan, The Lessons of the October Revolu- 
tion, Colombo, Worker Publishers, 1964, p. 29, and an editorial 
“Jatik Uimuktiye Viplavawadi Dhajaya IThalin Osawamu,” 
Komiunist (Colombo), No. 3, June 1964, pp. 1-18. Komiunist 
is the pro-Peking party’s chief theoretical journal. 

42 Pieter Keuneman, Under the Banner of Unity: Report of 
the Seventh Congress of the Ceylonese Communist Party, 
Colombo, Lanka Press, 1964, p. 46. 

48 The Times of Ceylon, Jan. 20, 1964. See also Peking 
Review, Jan. 31, 1964, pp. 18-19. 


The Chinese Intruder 


One reason for the pro-Peking party’s continuing 
existence may well be the assistance given to it by 
People’s China through its Colombo embassy. In 
conversation with the author, Sanmugathasan de- 
nied that such assistance had ever been received, 
directly or indirectly, by his group. But informed 
Ceylonese observers are virtually unanimous in be- 
lieving otherwise. One is also mindful that, else- 
where in Asia (e.g., in Indonesia), Peking has 
directly aided struggling Communist parties. Fur- 
thermore, the non-Communist Ceylonese press, 
quoting government sources, has reported what 
appears to be a considerable Communist Chinese 
intrusion into domestic Ceylonese affairs, including 
the operation of an extensive spy network recently 
discovered by the Ceylonese police, the previously- 
mentioned participation of the Peking Embassy’s 
Second Secretary in the anti-caste demonstration in 
Chunnakam and Jaffna, and the distribution by the 
Peking embassy of anti-government propaganda 
material during the recent parliamentary by-elec- 
tions.** 

In November 1966, the Ceylonese government 
announced new security measures to counter the 
alleged subversive activities of local Communist 
embassies, citing in this connection “evidence that 
large amounts of foreign currency are being used 
for various types of propagandist and subversive 
activities.” The government at the same time an- 
nounced that it would probe the sources of income 
of Ceylonese Communists, especially those of the 
pro-Peking CPC.*° On May 1, 1967, the Ceylonese 
government announced a formal ban on the import 
of propaganda material from Communist countries, 
declaring that henceforth any foreign literature 
likely to create a “disturbance” would be confis- 
cated. In line with this measure, postal authorities 
reportedly destroyed 800 bags of Communist liter- 
ature, including copies of the Peking Review, China 
Reconstructs, and The Thought of Mao Tse-tung.*° 
Nevertheless, toward the close of July 1967, the 
author had no difficulty in purchasing the latest 
issues of the Peking Review and other publications 
put out by Peking’s Foreign Languages Press— 
either at the pro-Peking party’s small bookshop in 
Colombo, or from vendors in smaller interior towns 


44 Ceylon Daily Mirror, Sept. 12 and Oct. 31, 1966; Ceylon 
Daily News, Oct. 30, 1966. 

45 Sun (Colombo), Nov. 1, 1966. 

46 Times Weekender (Colombo), May 1, 1967. 
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like Kandy. But the Ceylonese authorities have 
kept on trying to stanch the flow of such propa- 
ganda material, much to Peking’s annoyance. In 


mid-August, for example, they detained a Chinese ~ 


vessel and confiscated copies of Chairman Mao’s 
works and other “disturbing” literature. 

Although the pro-Moscow CPC lavishes fulsome 
praise on various Soviet achievements, the popular 
Ceylonese impression—rightly or wrongly—is that 
it is much more independent of the Soviet party 
than the pro-Peking CPC is of the Chinese Com- 
munists. No doubt the pro-Moscow party’s close 
united front identification with the SLFP and LSSP 
has encouraged such an impression, as has its repu- 
diation of violence and its consistent attempts to 
identify with the national parliamentary process. 
Conversely, the pro-Peking’s party’s slavish echoing 
of every nuance and tactical turn of Maoism on the 
grounds that Mao is “the greatest living Marxist- 
Leninist” *“—without providing sufficient indication 
of the practical relevance of Chinese Communist 
doctrines to specific Ceylonese problems—tends to 
encourage the impression that the pro-Peking party 
is little more than an alien sect of fanatics. 


At the Crossroads 


From the point of view of the pro-Peking party, 
its rival CPC has sold out to “unprincipled revision- 
ism.” But the fact remains that the pro-Peking 
party’s formal program for Ceylon is, as has been 
indicated, largely the same as that of its opponents. 
The main difference between them is that the pro- 
Moscow CPC has more influence in national affairs. 
It is precisely through the pro-Moscow party’s na- 
tional front line that it can make, with significant 
impact, its continuously caustic comments on com- 
mon “bread and butter” issues, such as the govern- 
ment’s reduction of the consumer’s rice subsidy.** 
It is also through united front tactics and interparty 
cooperation within the opposition that this party 
has continued to make modest “rice roots” gains, 
as in the recent town council elections in Urumpirai, 


47 Peking Review, Sept. 9, 1966. 

48 The pro-Moscow CP made a typical charge in December, 
1966: that the government did not appear to have sufficient 
exchange for importing rice so that the consumer rice subsidy 
could be maintained. Meanwhile, however, shops were selling 
“224 varieties and brands of luxury cosmetics” and “83 varieties 
of foreign liquors and spirits.” In June 1967, the party took 
the government to task again for permitting the import of 
expensive wearing apparel. Forward, Dec. 25, 1966, and Aththa, 
June 28, 1967. 
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where it managed to get two councillors elected. 

But there is another aspect of the contemporary 
Ceylonese political scene which can best be ex- 
ploited by the militantly revolutionary pro-Peking 
party, and that is the widening popular dissatisfac- 
tion with Ceylon’s parliamentary government. The 
people are impatient with the ceaseless jockeying 
for power among the parties while the nation’s press- 
ing economic ills are largely disregarded. The con- 
viction that somehow the “party system of govern- 
ment in Ceylon” has “failed miserably,” as one 
prominent non-Communist trade union leader re- 
cently put it,*® is shared in many politically con- 
scious and articulate circles. (And because of its 
national front line, the pro-Moscow CPC cannot 
escape the stigma that participation in parliamen- 
tary politics is acquiring.) Frequent fin de siécle 
editorials warn that parliamentary government is 
not likely to continue in Ceylon if the present UNP 
government of Premier Dudley Senanayake fails to 
get the nation on the road to meaningful develop- 
ment. At the same time, there is widespread 
speculation—both encouraged and exploited in the 
Communist press—that the military, having failed 
in previous coup attempts, will eventually seize 
power. Some observers blame this discouraging 
situation on Ceylon’s failure to exercise the full 
prerogatives of sovereignty, arguing that, even 
though formal independence has been attained, the 
“unaccomplished task” of Ceylon’s “Democratic 
Revolution” is still “writ large on the face of the 
socio-economic structure.” According to this view, 
British capital must be eliminated, caste and mi- 
nority discrimination ended, and speedy economic 
development. undertaken.*’ It is thus a mood of 
impatience and frustration, of national accomplish- 
ment and personal advancement too long denied, 
that is endowing Ceylon’s young Maoists with an 
élan which, however limited, Keuneman’s followers 
cannot really match. It is clear that the shape of 
future developments in the rift between Ceylon’s 
Communists will largely depend on whether or not 
solutions can be found to the larger political and 
economic crises which now confront the country. 


49 The Times of Ceylon, June 30, 1967. 


50 Edmund Samarakkody, “Dynamics of the Ceylon Revolu- 
tion,” Young Socialist, Vol. III, No. 2, 1964, p. 69. Early in 
1962, a plot by military and police officers to overthrow the 
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of an allegedly subversive “Council of Colonels,” see, e.g., 
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Reviewed by Peter Reddaway 


SURELY A COUNTRY as varied in race and cul- 
ture and as huge as the Soviet Union, can only be 
governed with any real cohesion and stability from 
one of two bases: that of a powerful state ideology 
which is widely accepted as its own justification for 
various sorts of repression; or that of a rule of law 
which gives minorities an adequate sense of au- 
tonomy. If it is then accepted, as in my view it 
should be, that Marxism-Leninism in the Soviet 
context is senile and, for certain (mainly psycho- 
logical) reasons, not susceptible to rejuvenation, 
the possible answers to the question “Whither Rus- 
sia ?”—much discussed in this journal—are reduced 
to three: towards a rule of law (with more than one 
party), towards a dynamic new ideology, or to- 
wards territorial fragmentation. 

By analyzing the mechanics of Soviet decision- 
making, the studies in the books under review cast 
considerable light on the political alternatives now 
facing the USSR. The Dallin-Westin volume has a 
more specific purpose than that of Juviler and 
Morton, and is better balanced both in choice of 
subject and style of treatment. It aims to fill a gap 
by supplementing the standard textbooks on Soviet 
government with vividly written case-studies. The 
latter are mostly recastings by well-known scholars 


of their own longer, more footnote-laden works. In 
their new form they are furnished with study ques- 
tions, descriptive bibliographies, and cartoons from 
the Soviet press as illustrations. The result is a 
book which meets a real need for teachers. 

Robert Conquest, for example, discussing “De- 
stalinization and the Heritage of Terror,” sum- 
marizes and updates what he has written on the 
subject in earlier books. The keen blade of his 
analysis has been honed by an ability to discern 
psychological reality beneath mountains of verbiage. 
He notes, among other things, that more implied 
criticism of Stalin appeared in the period of Beria’s 
ascendancy (March-June 1953) than at any other 
time before the 20th Party Congress; that at this 
congress Khrushchev by no means disowned the 
principle of liquidating political deviationists; that 
advance justification for any possible renewal of 
terror is enshrined in a paragraph of the 1961 Party 
Program; and that, little effort having been made 
either to purge Stalin’s supporters or to recruit new 
types of people into high political office, the Soviet 
Union is still in essence ruled by Stalinists. Mr. 
Conquest also de-emphasizes, by not discussing it, 
the possibility—stressed in his earlier work, Power 
and Policy in the USSR—of trials against political 
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opponents such as the “Anti-Party Group.” All this 
serves to underline the conservatism of the party 
leadership, its acute feeling of insecurity, and its 
fearfulness of radical change; it therefore does little 
to encourage hopes for an evolution in Soviet poli- 
tics towards the rule of law. 


SIMILAR CONCLUSIONS might be drawn from 
the most solid piece of original research in either 
book, Grey Hodnett’s study of “Khrushchev and 
Party-State Control.” This reads like a skillfully 
condensed doctoral thesis and is essentially reading 
for serious students of the Soviet system. Keeping 
the wider context clearly in view, Professor Hodnett 
digs deep into matters of great complexity, only 
to demonstrate how often it is that important ques- 
tions of Soviet politics cannot in fact be answered 
with any confidence at all. The more we understand, 
the less we know. 

First he takes us through the history of Rabkrin 
(Commissariat for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspec- 
tion), its merger with the Central Controi Commis- 
sion in 1923, the combined organ’s quasi-police 


role in Stalin’s rise to power, its redivision in 1934, 
and the emergence of Goskontrol (State Control 
Commission ), which served as a front organization 
for the NKVD until 1953. At that point Goskontrol 
lost some of its power, and from 1956 on Khrushchev 
began to attack it. His motives were not clear, and 
Professor Hodnett can only elaborate the possibil- 
ities. In any case, in August 1957, after his defeat 
of the “Anti-Party Group,” Khrushchev at last 
pulled Goskontrol’s teeth by decentralizing it, and 
in 1958 he strengthened the relatively weak Party 
Control Committee to combat the growing menace 
of “localism.” Professor Hodnett associates this 
trend reasonably enough with Khrushchev’s promo- 
tion of party organs to the disadvantage of state 
organs. 

Between 1958 and 1961, officials of Goskontrol 
frequently complained about their loss of power; 
discussion, often esoteric and historical, went on in 
the press about the proper methods of controlling 
industry. Goskontrol longed to absorb the functions 
of a multitude of parallel agencies like the Control- 
Revision Administration of the Ministry of Finance, 
and in Professor Hodnett’s words:. “Enterprise 
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managers could sympathize with Goskontrol’s argu- 
ment that the uncoordinated actions of some twenty- 
seven all-Union and thirty republic checking orga- 
nizations produced chaos at the enterprise level!” 
The underlying debate, however, concerned the ex- 
tent to which Goskontrol should become a mass 
movement and how much power it should wield, 
especially in relation to local party officials. 

In 1961, with the development of Khru- 
shchev’s anti-managerial “populism,” Goskontrol 
was strengthened, the procuracy was encouraged to 
prosecute party economic officials without always 
consulting the party beforehand,’ and the first con- 
crete suggestions were advanced for a return to the 
1923-34 system of joint party-state control. Party 
control was necessary, in the words of an unusually 
frank article, because: “If only the soviet institu- 
tion is checked or only the economic organization, 
then the local party leaders (who are also respon- 
sible for the poor work of these institutions and 
organizations, but have not been checked because 
of the functional splintering of our existing system 
of control) frequently even try to protect the people 
being investigated and thereby smooth over the 
implied evaluation of their own shortcomings.” 

At the plenum of November 1962, after pro- 
longed uncertainty, Khrushchev announced his in- 
tention to bring party organs under surveillance by 
setting up a Committee of Party-State Control 
(CPSC). But despite the fact that he had advocated 
effective party control for some time, the new C?SC 
was clearly not equipped to provide it. Thus a 
number of questions immediately arose: Who in- 
sisted that the CPSC should not have the power to 
expel people from the party or that the appointment 
of its leaders at all levels should be so strongly 
influenced by party secretaries? Did Khrushchev 
intend that its role should in most ways be a 
compromise? And so on. Notwithstanding his skill 
and industry, Professor Hodnett cannot give a firm 
answer to these questions. One of the clues which 
he explores—the fact that three-quarters of the 
speakers at the plenum who could be expected to 
react to the creation of the CPSC were cool to it— 
does not show that it was necessarily the object of 
such special opposition as he implies. Khrushchev’s 
division of the party into industrial and agricultural 
sections also evoked very little enthusiastic response 
from other party leaders. 


1The theory and practice of party members’ partial im- 
munity from the law is an intriguing subject which does not 
yet seem to have received the close attention from scholars 
that it deserves. 


Finally, after recording the demise of the CPSC 
in December 1965, Professor Hodnett demonstrates 
how his case-study can be interpreted as supporting 
either of two opposing theories: that Khrushchev 
was merely primus inter pares, or that he was an 
all-powerful dictator. In terms of the power to 
change Soviet society (as opposed to the power to 
carry out reorganizations, which in fact change 
nothing at the local level), the first theory seems 
more compelling to this reviewer, but in either case 
Professor Hodnett is right to stress that too much 
attention can easily be paid to a leader’s personal 
power and not enough to the practical decisions that 
are taken by the Politburo as a whole. Indeed, his 
analysis provides much evidence of the strength of 
the vested interests that a Soviet leader must take 
into account and of the consequent difficulty he has 
in formulating, let alone successfully imposing, poli- 
cies of radical change. This does not bode too well 
for progress towards a rule of law. 


ON SPECIFICALLY political matters, Messrs. 
Conquest and Hodnett are joined in the Dallin- 
Westin book by Bernard Morris, who writes a clear, 
accurate account of the 22nd Party Congress, 
giving full weight to foreign affairs. Some of the 
ground covered by these three authors is also ex- 
plored by Robert Slusser in the Juviler-Morton sym- 
posium. He contributes a long and stimulating but 
sometimes overconfident analysis of Kremlin poli- 
tics from 1953 to 1964, putting much emphasis on 
the last four years of that period and on foreign 
policy. His “multi-dimensional approach” is re- 
warding and indeed essential if Soviet politics are 
to be understood in any depth. But it scarcely justi- 
fies the undocumented assertions, swallowed whole 
by his editors, that a Kozlov-Suslov-Shelepin oppo- 
sition, inspired by Poskrebyshev(!), functioned 
against Khrushchev from 1959 onward. Further, 
one may reasonably doubt some of his other confi- 
dent interpretations when he views the institution of 
the CPSC in 1962 as a clear blow against Khru- 
shchev by the opposition: Dr. Hodnett’s study 
disarms such easy confidence. 


Also writing in the Dallin-Westin volume, John 
Hazard provides a useful survey of the history of 
Soviet law as an instrument of social control, 
although his emphasis on legal writing rather than 
legal practice leads him to ignore the persistence 
of many disturbing Stalinist methods and secret 
laws, all documented by recent accounts from 
Soviet literary figures, religious groups, and Ukrai- 
nian intellectuals. Patricia Blake retells vividly 
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and with sound judgment the story of the 1962-63 
literary freeze, first analyzed in this journal by 
Priscilla Johnson; Robert Daniels gives an excep- 
tionally lucid account of Stalin’s rise to power; and 
only Raymond Garthoff—on “Khrushchev and the 
Military”—finds it hard to enliven his competent 
paper with fresh insights and generalizations. 

The Juviler-Morton book contains two pieces on 
literature: an invigorating essay by Peter Viereck 
—reprinted from Tri-Quarterly and full of a poet’s 
perception—and a short, characteristically witty re- 
search note by Maurice Friedberg, an earlier version 
of which first appeared in Problems of Communism. 
The latter shows how the pressure of the ruble on 
Soviet ministries persistently promotes cultural co- 
existence—to the irritation of the ideological gen- 
darmes. And Mr. Viereck, treating many of Miss 
Blake’s themes from a more free-ranging perspec- 
tive, sees in the souls of the literary bureaucrats 
what he calls “National Bolshevism, a cousin to 
German National Socialism.” He also raises a more 
controversial issue when he writes: “Only the frus- 
tration of Russia’s very strong and unhaltable cul- 
tural momentum can arouse Russia’s very weak 
momentum for the political kind of freedom.” A 
theme of this complexity requires more space than 
is available here, but it may be worth pointing en 
passant to a useful starting-point, namely the pre- 
occupation with law and legality to be found in 
much recent underground literature. 


The other studies in the Juviler-Morton volume 
should at least be noted. They are: an interesting 


but rather loosely written history of Soviet family- 


law reforms by Peter Juviler; a new piece of re- 
search by Loren Graham on the controversy which 
began in 1959 over how to reform the Academy of 
Sciences; an admirably clear exposition by Marshall 
Goldman of how failing economic growth-rates gave 
rise to “Libermanism” and eventually to Kosygin’s 
cautious reforms of 1965; and a well-researched 
history of the anti-parasite campaign, giving a de- 
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tailed view of the local effects, by Marianne Arm- 
strong. 

In their preface, Juviler and Morton see prospects 
of “a system in flux, with centrifugal forces strain- 
ing at centralized controls.” While they see less of a 
crisis in the Soviet system than might be inferred 
from some of the studies under review, they by no 
means rule out the possibility of a reversion towards 
severe repression. Further, in his usefully pro- 
vocative (if in places oversweeping) introduction, 
Professor Morton discusses the forces which favor 
movement towards a rule of law, or at least greater 
socio-political freedom, and echoes the essence of 
what Barrington Moore formulated so well many 
years ago: “As long as party leaders attempt to 
rationalize Soviet society, they must pay a price in 
looser social and ideological controls.” True enough, 
but by assuming that the party can easily keep a 
loosening of its controls within manageable bounds, 
Professor Morton may well be underestimating the 
long-suppressed and often profound emotional an- 
tipathy that many Soviet citizens feel toward their 
regime. 

Few scholars would deny the presence of diverse 
forces in the Soviet Union: some tending towards 
a rule of law, some towards National Bolshevism 
(or communism ), some towards territorial fragmen- 
tation. These studies, taken as a whole, underline 
the party’s strong resistance to a growing if inco- 
herent pressure for greater legality, and its tendency 
to avoid radical innovation and to rely on the sort 
of conservatism which could well end in territorial 
fragmentation. Unfortunately, the theme of Na- 
tional Bolshevism—that is, a system combining 
most of the economic-political dogmas of Marxism- 
Leninism with an intense Russian chauvinism—has 
been little explored, and there is no study of Soviet 
nationalities policy that throws light on the possibil- 
ity of territorial fragmentation, either in general 
or in a particular republic. The enigma of “Whither 
Russia?” could well shed a mystery or two to some 
hard research in these areas. 


Reviews in Brief 


Lenin and Stalin 


Steran T. Possony, Ep: Lenin Reader. 
Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 
1966. 


T. H. Riesy: Stalin. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1966. 


THE Lenin Reader, edited by Mr. 
Possony, director of political studies 
at the Hoover Library in California, 
comes in the wake of numerous col- 
lections, official or critical, of Lenin’s 
writings, alone or with those of other 
Communist leaders, Most of the ma- 
terial Possony uses is familiar—What 
is to be Done?, Imperialism, State and 
Revolution—and practically everything 
in the Reader was included in the ten- 
volume Selected Works published in 
New York in the 1940’s. The material 
is organized topically and chronologi- 
cally. Thus the compilation affords a 
convenient introduction to the develop- 
ment and consistency of Lenin’s ideas 
on any particular subject—theoretical 
principles, economics, the state, the na- 
tional question (rather a weak section), 
imperialism, revolutionary strategy and 
tactics. 

Mr. Possony explains that the in- 
troduction he originally wrote for this 
book grew into his recent, controversial 
biography of Lenin.1 In the new brief 


1Stefan T. Possony, Lenin: The Com- 
pulsive Revolutionary, Chicago, Henry Reg- 
nery, 1964. Reviewed in Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 1 (January-February), 1965. 


introduction to the present volume, he 
suggests that Lenin had lost his revo- 
lutionary fanaticism before he died, 
and was entering a new “constructive 
phase.” This was the line continued by 
Bukharin during the NEP, broken off 
by Stalin, and only now, Possony thinks, 
hesitantly approached again by the 
Soviet leadership. This idea, while not 
entirely new, is argued convincingly by 
the author. 

The anthology of Stalin, edited by 
Mr. Rigby, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the Australian National Uni- 
versity, is of a very different sort. It 
is cast in the framework of Prentice- 
Hall’s “Great Lives Observed” series, 
which brings together, along with an 
introduction by the editor, a selection 
of the man’s own words, the impres- 
sions of his contemporaries, and the 
judgments of several historians. Ap- 
plied to Stalin, the method is interest- 
ing, but it cannot be called an unquali- 
fied success. 

[f Possony’s collection is limited by 
graphing only the inner Lenin, Rigby’s 
suffers from the opposite. Apart from 
the first section, a succinct, well-chosen 
collection of Stalin’s writings and inter- 
views, most of the material consists of 
snapshots that often reveal much of 
Stalin’s character and qualities, but 
neglect the subtleties of his thought 
and the vicissitudes of his progress to 
power. Practically all the authors Rigby 
reprints—from Lenin and Trotsky to 
Isaac Deutscher and George Kennan— 
underscore the familiar image of sly 
tenacity and wmachiavellian power- 
quest. Many—E. H. Carr, Robert 
Tucker, Milovan Djilas—emphasize the 
unwesternized Russian who lived inside 
the Georgian Marxist. What is lacking 


here is the kind of motivational revela- 
tion that Lenin makes about himself. 
This is not Rigby’s fault; it reflects the 
paucity of sources and the shortcom- 
ings of existing biographical analysis 
of Lenin’s successor. What he could 
have done was to trace Stalin’s construc- 
tion of the party machine—a topic on 
which material does exist, but which 
to this day has not been adequately 
investigated. 

In weighing these two compact docu- 
ments of the character of Lenin and 
Stalin, it is tempting to wonder again 
which leader is more responsible for 
communism as we know it. Or more 
concretely, what features of the Soviet 
regime and the Communist movement 
can be attributed to their respective 
periods of leadership? To raise the 
question and suggest that Stalin may 
have made a contribution supplemen- 
tary to Lenin’s, or independent of him 
if not actually contrary, is to challenge 
the view that the Soviet system has fol- 
lowed inexorably from Lenin’s plans 
and methods. But it is the overwhelm- 
ing consensus of serious scholarship, 
including Rigby himself, that a real 
evolution or shift did take place from 
Lenin to Stalin, not to mention the 
changes from Stalin to Brezhnev, even 
if a good deal of Lenin’s legacy may 
have survived. 

In Lenin’s writings we can see the 
polemical vocabulary and the Mani- 
chean world-view of the elect strug- 
gling against all the forces of darkness 
that still distinguishes official Soviet 
thinking. In the Possony volume there 
are some interesting and relevant ex- 
cerpts on the control of culture, the 
resort to capitalistic industrial ideas, 
and a general machiavellianism in 
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political tactics. But for the real spirit 
of Soviet political authority, Soviet eco- 
nomic development, Soviet anti-intel- 
lectualism, we surely have to turn to 
Stalin. 

Stalin’s biographers all stress this, 
even those who represent him as a mere 
agent of history. Lenin was the de- 
stroyer, who barely had time to begin 
his reconstruction. Stalin was the 
builder, on his own lines. This much 
is obvious. But disagreement is likely 
to continue over whether the lines of 
Soviet construction were based on 
Lenin’s “blueprints” or departed from 
them, and if the latter, whether the 
new lines were dictated by historical 
forces that Lenin never grasped, or by 
the views and wishes of Josef Vis- 
sarionovich Stalin. 


Robert V. Daniels 


Russia and China 


Raymonp L. GartuHorr, Ep: Sino- 
Soviet Military Relations. New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 


IN THE MARXIST-LENINIST inter- 
pretation of history, war is a phenom- 
enon of class societies, intrinsic to the 
capitalist system of economically com- 
petitive states. Indeed, of all the possi- 
ble kinds of wars posited in Marxist- 
Leninist theory—including wars _be- 
tween the Communist and capitalist 
systems—the one variety conspicuously 
missing from the list is a war between 
fraternal proletarian states. The Sino- 
Soviet dispute of the past decade has 
raised many questions, but none per- 
haps of greater interest than whether 
the dispute is likely to lead to an out- 
right military conflict, which would in- 
validate the long-standing dogma that 
war between two Communist states is 
impossible. 

Obviously, no one can predict how 
history will answer this question, and 
the present volume of essays does not 
attempt to do so. It does suggest, how- 
ever, that military relations between 
these Communist powers have devel- 
oped in a way not foreseen in the 
earlier days of the Communist move- 
ment. Although the editor, Raymond 
L. Garthoff, sets down the chances of 
open military conflict as “remote and 
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unlikely,” the reader may infer from 
the record of past Sino-Soviet relations 
that war between the two Communist 
giants cannot be excluded from pos- 
sible developments in the future. 

O. Ferdinand Miksche, one of the 
contributors to this collection, takes 
precisely this assumption as the starting 
point for a chapter on the strategic and 
geopolitical conditions of a future war 
between the Soviet Union and China. 
Other contributors, including O. Ed- 
mund Clubb, Harold P. Ford, John 
R. Thomas, and Alice Hsieh, provide 
a useful and informative historical re- 
view of a variety of issues that have 
arisen in Sino-Soviet military relations, 
mostly in the period since World War 
II. Conflict in the Sino-Soviet border- 
lands, Soviet intervention in Manchuria 
toward the end of the war, the 1958 
Quemoy crisis, and the nuclear dia- 
logue between Moscow and Peking are 
among the subjects treated. One will 
also find an interesting appraisal by 
Malcolm Mackintosh of how the Chi- 
nese problem may look to the Soviet 
marshals as well as chapters by Mr. 
Garthoff on the political side of the 
increasingly strained military relations 
between the two Communists rivals. 

Unfortunately, the essays making up 
this volume were written before there 
was time to assess such developments 
as Mao’s turbulent Cultural Revolution, 
China’s test of a thermonuclear weap- 
on, and the impact of the lengthen- 
ing Vietnam war on Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions. Still, the volume meets the need 
for a competent presentation of the 
rocky course of Sino-Soviet military 
relations—an aspect of the quarrel be- 
tween Moscow and Peking to which 
the literature of the dispute has given 
comparatively little attention. 


Thomas W. Wolfe 


Soviet Insurance 


BerRNARD RuppEeN: Soviet Insurance 
Law. Leyden, The Netherlands, A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1966. 


IT COMES AS A surprise to many 
people to learn that there is not only 
a social security system in the Soviet 
Union, but also many of the branches 
of what is known as private insurance 


—such as, for instance, life insurance. | 
Even many students of the Soviet eco- 
nomy are unaware of the extent of 
voluntary insurance in the USSR. 
Soviet Insurance Law should thus’ 
prove very helpful to those who seek 
a general introduction to this subject | 
and a discussion of its legal basis. 

The first part of the book takes 
up the history of insurance in Russia 
from the days of the Tsars to the 
present. This is followed by descrip- 
tions of the structure and operations 
of the internal insurance organization, 
Gosstrakh, and of the various kinds of 
compulsory insurance for property 
(buildings, crops, livestock, and fishing 
vessels—primarily, of course, those 
owned by collectives) and for personal 
injury to travelers on public transporta- 
tion. 


Part II, which deals with the develop- 
ment of the Civil Codes, is of rela- 
tively little interest to the general 
reader. Part III consists of two sec- 
tions: (1) a description and brief dis- 
cussion of the social security program; 
and (2) an interesting analysis of the 
legal provisions regarding the public 
liability of an individual or organiza- 
tion for damages caused to another 
person. 


In Part IV Mr. Rudden raises the 
question of whether insurance is com- 
patible with a socialist form of gov- 
ernment. He concludes that the idea 
of risk-spreading is consistent with 
communism, for Marx’s slogan—“from 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs”—after all 
amounts to one of the broadest prin- 
ciples of insurance. This reviewer pre- 
fers to argue that this analogy is an 
oversimplification, and that, further- 
more, all insurance is not necessarily 
desirable for the good of mankind. 


Mr. Rudden is to be commended for 
a very thorough study and a clear pre- 
sentation of Soviet insurance law, even 
though, on certain points, he seems 
only to consider the shape of the system 
on paper without venturing to the more 
demanding question of how the system 
works in practice. For example, the 
casual reader might believe that there 
is far more private ownership of the 
means of production in the Soviet 
Union than is actually the case. There 
is also a certain naivety in several 
remarks about Soviet life: at one point 
the author says that every building 
and every cow are insured (p. 52), and 
at another, he accepts, apparently with- 
out question, Soviet claims about the 
large numbers of persons of extremely 


advanced age in some sections of the 
country (p. 137). Then, too, he de- 
clares that “there is almost no Western 
_work on the subject,” whereas a large 
number of papers and reports on this 
topic have appeared in insurance and 
social science publications in England, 
the United States, and West Germany. 
Still, the author rightly disputes 
the assertions of Soviet officials who 
would have us believe there is no un- 
employment in their economy, and that 
their social security system is superior 
to that of other countries because “no 
cost is involved to the worker” for 
his pension—that is, because the Soviet 
worker does not make direct contribu- 
tions to the social security system. 
But when all is said and done, who does 
bear the cost of a social security pro- 
gram in a socialist economy, where 
the employer is synonymous with the 
state, and where the state, in turn, 
is synonymous with the people? 


Robert J. Myers 


Soviet Reforms 


Eucene ZALEsKi: Planning Reforms in 
the Soviet Union, Chapel Hill, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1967. 


THE VOLUME under review represents 
the inaugural effort of the Office of So- 
viet Economic Research at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia to encourage scholarly 
interchange in the field of Soviet stud- 
ies. A happier choice than this work 
by the French scholar Eugene Zaleski 
can hardly be imagined. Mr. Zaleski 
has a thorough knowledge of Soviet 
institutions and theories, is well versed 
in the professional literature, and com- 
mands an exceptionally lucid style of 
exposition. For the non-French reader 
his book offers the bonus of a wealth 
of references to French research on the 
Soviet Union—a sadly neglected source 
in English-speaking countries. 

__ Mr. Zaleski treats three related top- 
ics: the system of Soviet administrative 
planning; recent proposals for reform, 
particularly those advanced in the Li- 
berman debates: and the current indus- 
trial reform. The unifying perception 
which Zaleski brings to bear on these 
issues is his appreciation of the limits 
placed on Soviet economic theory and 


practice by the realities of political 
power. Thus the very detailed and 
instructive discussion of the Soviet plan- 
ning system is shaped by the recognition 
that the Central Planning Agency is 
not free to steer the planning process 
according to technical criteria estab- 
lished by its experts, but is torn “be- 
tween the directors of the party Polit- 
buro and the government on the one 
hand, and the pressure from ministries 
and republics (which it cannot resist) 
on the other.” 


Similarly, for Zaleski the essence of 
the Liberman debates is that they by- 
passed the crucial issue confronting the 
economy: whether to continue the cur- 
rent administrative planning system of 
imposing the wishes and_ preferences 
of the ruling group directly on the pro- 
duction units and households, or to 
institute a market system in which the 
ruling group would make its prefer- 
ences known through selective subsi- 
dies, credits and fiscal exemptions, and 
in which consumers would influence 
production through exercising effective, 
if not uncontrolled, demand. 

Instead, the Liberman reform propo- 
sals and the ensuing debate were ad- 
dressed to subsidiary micro-economic 
problems, and particularly to the ques- 
tion of enterprise efficiency in the utili- 
zation of capital and labor. Clearly, 
says Zaleski, political considerations 
were responsible for this diversion of 
attention from the market mechanism; 
since the introduction of even a modi- 
fied market economy would significantly 
narrow the jurisdiction of the present 
party and state apparatus, even theo- 
retical discussions of such topics are 
severely circumscribed. 

The same consideration holds true 
for the implementation of the current 
industrial reform. Writes Zaleski (in 
November 1966): “While claiming to 
liberate the enterprise from the super- 
vision of higher agencies, the Soviet 
leadership still imposes all the essential 
elements making up an enterprise plan: 
quantity and quality of output [sold], 
supplies and customers, employment, 
wages, costs, profits and investment.” 
He goes on to demonstrate in detail 
his thesis that the liberal features of the 
reform—particularly the enlargement of 
enterprise autonomy and the introduc- 
tion of measures for indirect economic 
guidance—are being denatured and 
subordinated to the imperatives of ad- 
ministrative planning. 

This highly schematic outline of Mr. 
Zaleski’s central thesis cannot, of 


course, do justice to the intricate tex- 
ture of his richly documented and 
closely reasoned argument, but it may 
suggest the book’s value as a pragmatic 
appraisal of Soviet economic develop- 
ment in the short run. Whether it will 
be an equally reliable guide for the 
future remains to be seen. For in the 
long run it is conceivable that the ad- 
mixture of indirect guidance measures, 
however limited in application, may 
prove incompatible with the present 
system of direct administrative guid- 
ance, thus destabilizing the system even 
further. This is another way of saying 
that the growing complexity and size 
of the Soviet Union may not, in the 
long run, accommodate a planning and 
guidance system as unsophisticated and 
inflexible as the one which Mr. Zaleski 
describes, and that the present modifica- 
tions may become ineluctably the thin 
edge of more radical changes. Such 
speculations are, of course, Zukunfstmu- 
stk; it is Mr. Zaleski’s special merit 
that he keeps us firmly on the solid 
ground of the present. 


Theodore Frankel 


Soviet Agriculture 


Mosu_e Lewin: La Paysannerie et Le 
Pouvoir Sovietique, 1928-1930. Paris, 
Mouton & Co. and Ecole Practique des 
Hautes Etudes, 1966. 


THE TITLE of this book is unfor- 
tunately misleading. For Mr. Lewin, 
who is attached to the Ecole Practique 
des Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonne, 
has in fact produced the definitive 
work on the evolution of Soviet agricul- 
tural policy in the crucial years 1917- 
1928. The author seems to have left no 
important aspect of the agrarian prob- 
lem untouched nor any relevant source 
unnoted in his efforts to trace the 
events leading up to the collectiviza- 
tion of Soviet agriculture. Thorough 
scholarship, a flowing style, and un- 
erring ability to focus on the key ques- 
tions are combined in a first rate, ex- 
citing history. 

The book begins with a sociological 
and economic sketch of the Russian 
peasant in the middle of the NEP, 
which Mr. Lewin expands into a broad 
summary of the transformation of the 
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villages wrought by the Revolution. 
Levels of property and inventory owner- 
ship, relations between hired help and 
kulaks, and locations of economic and 
political power are all examined in 
an attempt to establish the condition of 
the Russian peasant at that time. Mr. 
Lewin then moves to an examination 
of the party’s strengths and weaknesses 
in the countryside, and to the economic 
problems—industrial and agricultural 
—facing Lenin’s successors. Only then 
does he proceed to the heart of the vol- 
ume—the manner in which Stalin, the 
Left, and the Right reacted to the 
“objective realities” of the peasants’ 
economic power. The book’s last sec- 
tion, drawing heavily on recent Soviet 
publications, traces step by step the 
events of 1928-29 which led to the 
onslaught against the peasantry in 
early 1930. 

No review could begin to suggest the 
richness and depth of the book. Let 
it simply be noted that the reader in 
search of the numbers or state of 
kolkhozes or batraks or selsovets in the 
1920’s can find all this information, 
analyzed and placed in perspective, in 
this volume. In addition, the author 
has made the best summation of Buk- 
harin’s agricultural views that this 
reviewer has read.. 

Mr. Lewin’s story ends in the last 
months of 1929; but he promises an- 
other volume which will cover the great 
collectivization drive in the early 1930's. 
It is good to know that by the time the 
second volume appears, the first will 
have been published in English. 


Allan B. Ballard, Jr. 


Czechoslovak 


Foreign Aid 


Rosert F. LamBerc: Prag und die 
Dritte Welt. Hanover, Verlag fiir 
Literatur und Zeitgeschehen for the 
Forschungsinstitut der Friedrich-Ebert- 
Stiftung, 1966. 


SINCE THE MID-1950’s the Soviet 
Union and the countries of Eastern 
Europe have worked to initiate and 
establish political and economic ties 
with the states of the Third World. 
In the area of economic assistance, 
military aid and foreign trade, Czecho- 
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slovakia ranks second only to the Soviet 
Union in importance among Comecon 
members. Although Czechoslovakia’s 
population makes up only about 4.2% 
of the total population of the Comecon 
countries and its industrial production 
comprises 7.3% of the total, Czech 
exports to the developing countries 
make up about 20% of the exports of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
including one third of the supply of 
machinery and complete projects to the 


Third World. 


In Prag und die Dritte Welt, Robert 
F. Lamberg has provided an extremely 
valuable addition to studies of Soviet 
and East European relations with the 
developing nations. Until the appear- 
ance of Lamberg’s book, Czechoslovak 
policy toward the Third World has been 
dealt with only peripherally in analyses 
of Soviet foreign policy or of the poli- 
cies of Communist states as a bloc. 
Mr. Lamberg has brought together an 
impressive amount of data on Czecho- 
slovak political, economic and cultural 
contacts with the developing countries. 
The author argues convincingly that 
Czechoslovak policy is largely an ex- 
tension of Soviet policy, and that Soviet 
theory on national liberation and polit- 
ical development provides the rationale 
for Czech policy. 


The most important contacts which 
Czechoslovakia has with developing 
countries are in the area of trade and 
economic assistance. By 1965, Czecho- 
slovakia had diplomatic relations with 
almost fifty countries and trade agree- 
ments with more than forty of these. 
Following the example of the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia has employed 
negative trade balances and credits 
tied to the export of Czech goods, and 
has concentrated its economic favors 
on a few countries. Trade with devel- 
oping countries made up 41.8% of 
Czech trade with non-Communist states 
and 10% of total trade in 1963. The 
greatest part of Czech exports consists 
of machinery and complete industrial 
projects (more than 60% in 1963, up 
from 52.5% in 1960), financed by loans, 
usually at 214% annual interest for 
a period of from eight to twelve years. 
Total Czech credits by March 1965 
amounted to approximately $500 mil- 
lion, not counting a possible $200 mil- 
lion more in unpublicized loans to a 
small number of countries. 

Besides their political and economic 
contacts, the Czechoslovaks have also 
developed a large-scale program of 
technical assistance to developing 
countries, which includes the training 


of thousands of students from Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America in Czecho- 
slovakia (more than 3,000 in 1963- 
1964). In addition to university train- 
ing, the Czechs also provide training 


for hundreds of skilled workers and 


technicians. 

The major contribution of Mr. Lam- 
berg’s study is his collection of data, 
and the translation of the major trea- 
ties and trade agreements between 
Czechoslovakia and the countries of 
the Third World—eighty-five pages of 
documents in all. The book suffers 


from the absence of a sophisticated 


analysis of the goals and purposes of 
Czech relations with the Third World 
—-an absence which does not, however, 
detract from the overall value of the 
book. 


Roger E. Kanet 


French Communism 


Rosert WoHL: French Communism in 
the Making, 1914-1924. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. 


SINCE REMARKABLY few scholarly 
histories of European socialist and 
Communist parties in the inter-war 
years have been written, Professor 
Robert Wohl’s book is particularly 
welcome. Coming three years after an- 
other significant work in the same gen- 
eral area, Annie Kriegel’s Aux origines 
du communisme francais, 1914-1920 
(NY, Humanities Press, 1965, reviewed 
in Problems of Communism, Sept.-Oct. 
1965), Professor Wohl’s volume carries 
the story of French communism through 
an even more obscure and neglected 
period; the years 1920-1924. Mme. 
Kriegel’s 1000 page study established 
an awesome precedent in scholarly 
thoroughness, and it is not surprising 
that Professor Wohl has uncovered 
little in his first 200 pages (encompass- 
ing the years 1914-1920) that goes 
significantly beyond her findings. Yet, 
because his style is so clear, unencum- 
bered, and at times, striking in its 
skill and literary sensitivity, an English 
or American reader will find the first 
section of Professor Wohl’s book far 
more inviting than Mme. Kriegel’s two 
volumes and perhaps only slightly less 
rewarding factually. 


But it is in the second half of the 
book that Professor Wohl has done his 
most original scholarly work—on the 
years following the 1920 schism of the 
SFIO (Section Francaise de ]’Interna- 
tionale Ouvriére) at Tours. At that 
time, the French Communists Party 
turned upon itself in a tangle of per- 
sonal jealousies, intrigues, and exhaust- 
ing intra-party maneuvers until a “cold 
wind from Moscow” began to make 
of the party a rigidly disciplined, 
obedient organization, closely resem- 
bling the Bolshevik model. 

Prof. Wohl’s skillful use of sources 
in French, German, and Russian is im- 
pressive. Equally laudable is his at- 
tempt to place the history of French 
socialism and communism in_ the 
broader contexts of French and Euro- 
pean history, which compelled him to 
thread his way painstakingly through 
voluminous primary sources, including 
many archival materials not previously 
used, such as those left by the “eye 
of Moscow” in France, Jules Humbert- 
Droz. At this point in the book the 
narrative becomes more difficult to fol- 
low because of heavy reliance on Hum- 
bert-Droz’ reports describing and ana- 
lyzing the French party’s seething fac- 
tions for the men back in Moscow. 

Professor Wohl has also provided a 
useful bibliographical essay, which in- 
cludes a consideration of Soviet second- 
ary studies of the period—an_ inno- 
vation as far as this reviewer knows. 
After considering the recent books by 
George Lichtheim, E. H. Carr, and 
David Caute, Professor Wohl remarks, 
“their work, taken together with Mme. 
Kriegel’s, suggests that the study of 
French communism has finally come of 
age.” Clearly, the publication of 
French Communism in the Making 
in itself offers proof of the validity of 
this assertion. 


Francois Fets6: The French Com- 
munist Party and the Crisis of Inter- 
national Communism. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
Press, 1967. 


FRANCOIS FETJO’S careful study 
concerns the eventual reversal of the 
jprocess described by Robert Wohl in 
French Communism in the Making 
(reviewed above). While Professor 
Wohl traced the initial steps in the 
French. Communist Party’s (PCF) de- 


velopment into an obedient outpost of 
Moscow’s foreign policy and of the 
struggle for power within the Soviet 
party in the early 1920’s, Mr. Fetjo 
shows how French communism has de- 
veloped into a relatively independent 
political force since the death of Stalin 
and the demise of Khrushchev. 


Just as the French Communist Party 
was one of the last to abandon the 
thought and methods of organization 
of pre-World War I socialism, and just 
as it resisted total subordination to 
Moscow longer than most Communist 
parties, so was it one of the slowest 
to respond to the new opportunities 
of the post-Stalinist period, Mr. Fetjo 
offers abundant illustrations of the 
sterile, leaden, and at times even 
pathetic attempts of the PFC appar- 
atchiki to deal with such questions as 
the war in Algeria, the Common Mar- 
ket, or the Cuban missile crisis. His 
study has the considerable merit of 
placing the actions of the French party 
in the context of the evolution of other 
European Communist parties. Com- 
parisons with the Italian Communist 
Party (PCI) are of particular interest 
because, while resembling the PCF in 
size, geographic location and industrial 
context, the PCI was extremely quick 
to respond to the allure of polycentrism 
(a term coined of course by the Italian 
party leader, Togliatti). The French, 
on the other hand, only began to chart 
a separate course after the fall of 
Khrushchev, and after having been im- 
plicitly encouraged to do so by the new 
leaders of the Soviet Union. As Mr. 
Fetj6 points out, many previous areas 
of friction between the French and 
Italian parties—for example, over their 
attitudes toward the Common Market— 
have been resolved in favor of the 
Italian position. 


Mr. Fetj6’s account, though clearly 
and judiciously written, impressed this 
reader as flat, even tedious. This was 
in part unavoidable, for the author had 
to draw largely on the Communist 
press and official party pronouncements, 
supplemented sparsely by unnamed 
“private sources.” To create lively yet 
accurate prose from such dreary ma- 
terial is no easy task; unfortunately, 
many of Mr. Fetjo’s pages verge on 
pure analyse de texte. Few personalities 
emerge; Maurice Thorez, the long time 
head of the PCF, is frequently men- 
tioned but not truly identified. The 
emotions that must have surrounded 
the party’s upheavals do not come to 
life. Month by month, year after year, 
the pronouncements of the party are 


recorded, the twists and turns in policy 
exhaustively scrutinized, and thoroughly 
documented. There is hardly a para- 
graph without some sort of direct 
quotation from the sources. 

While the book does not amount to 
engaging reading, the questions it raises 
are important and timely. French com- 
munism surely cannot survive on the 
methods and slogans of the Stalinist 
period. But how can the West Euro- 
pean Communist parties retain their 
traditional notion of a “special” role 
while their programs are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from those of any other 
left-wing parties committed to social 
justice and world peace? This is the 
question that the next generation of 
European Communist leaders will have 
to answer. 


Albert Shirk 


Fiscal Politics 


VLADIMIR Petrov: Money and Con- 
quest: Allied Occupation Currencies 
in World War II. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1967. 


OCCUPATION CURRENCY is more 
than a means of exchange for the con- 
quering army: it is also a powerful 
tool with which the victor, who controls 
the issuance of currency, can manipu- 
late the economy of the occupied coun- 
try and punish the vanquished foe. An 
occupying power, by making immoder- 
ate use of the printing presses, can— 
to use a well-known expression attrib- 
uted to lLenin—‘“debauch the cur- 
rency,’ wipe out certain social and 
economic groups, and destroy the very 
fabric of society in a conquered coun- 
try. 

The multiple role of occupation cur- 
rencies is analyzed by Vladimir Pet- 
rov in his review of “occupation finance 
policies and the experiences of Germany 
and the wartime Allies,” as well as the 
“unplanned consequences of _ these 
policies.” 

Mr. Petrov, of course, deals with both 
the Western and Eastern fronts, but it 
is the latter—that is, Eastern Europe— 
which should be of special interest to 
the readers of this journal, inasmuch 
as it offers a clear illustration of the use 
of occupation currencies (and, more 
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broadly, of occupation policies) to 
achieve Communist objectives. As 
stated by Petrov, “the economic and 
financial aspects of Soviet occupation 
in the 1939-40 period” in eastern Po- 
land, Bessarabia, the Baltic countries 
(and, after 1944, in all the East 
European countries) “suggest that the 
Soviet government was guided by two 
major considerations: to secure benefits 
for the Soviet Union, and to induce in 
the occupied countries a runaway infla- 
tion in order to lower their standard of 
living and to undermine the traditional 
socio-economic measures which were 
carried out by the occupation authori- 
ties to the same end.” 

The tools of this policy were a) an 
overvaluation of the ruble “by maybe 
as much as 2,000-3,000 percent”; and 
b) a massive increase in the money 
supply. In Rumania, for instance, there 
was a 63-fold increase between 1945 and 


1947; in Hungary the amount of paper 
money in circulation rose from about 
6 billion pengé (December 1945) to 
“an astronomical 6,277,000,000,000 bil- 
lion pengé in June 1946” (p. 180). 

In the case of Germany, all wartime 
allies used one occupation currency: 
the M-mark. The United States sup- 
plied currency to other Western powers 
and, after lengthy negotiations, de- 
livered duplicate plates for printing the 
M-mark to the Soviet government. 
Harry Dexter White, then Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, played a major 
role in the formulation of the policy 
which culminated in the delivery of the 
plates. Subsequently the West issued 
about 10 billion marks and the Soviet 
government not less than 78 billion. 

“The amount of currency in circula- 
tion, already excessive at the end of 
the war, increased three or four times 
during the following three years, creat- 


WHAT IS FREEDOM? 


ing monetary inflation in immense pro- 
portions.” Moreover, “the device of 
common currency allowed the Soviet 
government to draw heavily upon the 
resources of the Western zones of 
Germany.” 

With this book Mr. Petrov makes a 
major contribution to our knowledge of 
the problems of troop-spending and of 
war-born inflation. His concluding 
“Highlights and Observations” should 
be required reading for all defense 
planners. To the extent that Money 
and Conquest also helps to remind 
that runaway inflation in any country 
may be exploited by the Communists 
for their own political ends, the boo 
should be recommended to those who 
strive to develop less advanced coun- 
tries while ignoring the issue of mone- 
tary stability. 


Victor B. Sullam 


The imperialists and their ideologists like to boast about 
their multi-party system as a sign of their democracy. But 
the transfer of power from the hands of one party to the 
hands of another party, also bourgeois, and the endlessly 
shifting combinations of political groupings and_ political 
figures are time-tested means of duping the masses and 
retaining power. 

The Marxist-Leninist parties’ accession to leadership of 
the society put an end here to the arbitrary rule of bour- 
geois parties, the meaning of whose activity was reduced 
to ensuring the mercenary interests of various groups of 
capitalists. But the Communists’ leading role in socialist 
states by no means precludes the possibility of their alli- 
ance with other political parties that support the develop- 
ment of society along a path toward socialism. As far as 
our country is concerned, petit-bourgeois parties here left 
the historical arena because they crossed over to the camp 
of counterrevolution and thereby forfeited the people’s trust. 

Bourgeois propagandists also boast of democratic free- 
doms; in particular, they pass off as a “boon” the fact 
that Marxist-Leninist parties, a Communist press, etc., exist 
in capitalist countries. This sometimes has an effect on the 
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imaginations of politically unexperienced people. How 
ever, the existence of democratic freedoms in bourgeoit 
society is not a favor conferred by the gentlemen capitalists 
but the result of a certain correlation of class forces 
the world arena and within the capitalist states and 
indication that the imperialist bourgeoisie in certain coun 
tries of the world is not omnipotent. It is at times compelled 
to make concessions for the sake of its mercenary desire to 
retain power and wealth. But wherever possible, the bour 
geoisie takes the harshest possible measures to restrict oF 
completely liquidate democratic freedoms. Hence the’ 
struggle to preserve and expand these freedoms is of pro- 
foundly vital importance to the working people of th 
capitalist countries: Jt is a component part of the struggle 
for socialism. While criticizing the historical narrowmin 
edness of bourgeois democracy, Communists at the sam 


time resolutely oppose reactionary encroachments on demi 
cratic freedoms. 


—from “Democracy, Freedom and the Responsibility of 
Individual,” by G. Smirnov, Pravda, Dec. 4, 1967 (translated 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press (New York), Dec. 2 
1957, pp. 8-9 (emphasis suppl: 


NOTES & VIEWS 


Soviet Historians and China’s Past 


uring the past few years there 

have been intermittent calls 

by the Soviet leadership for 
a new Communist summit conference, 
but for one reason or another Moscow 
has been unable to muster sufficient 
support from the major Communist 
parties. Last November, however, 
following the Moscow celebrations 
honoring the 50th anniversary of the 
October Revolution, it was officially 
announced in the Soviet capital that 
a “consultative meeting” would be 
held in Budapest in February 1968 
“for a collective exchange of opin- 
ions” on the calling of a formal inter- 
national conference of Communist 
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By Richard C. Thornton 


parties! The consultative meeting 
will presumably discuss and fix the 
agenda for the formal conference. 
It appears that one of the purposes 
of such a conference—at least as en- 
visaged by the Russians—would be to 
deal with the growing Chinese prob- 
lem, possibly by reading Mao Tse- 
tung and his followers out of the 
world Communist movement.? But 
an action of such magnitude could 
not be undertaken without some sort 
of accompanying doctrinal justifica- 
tion. It would be impermissible 
merely to charge that the Chinese are 
anti-Soviet and therefore should be 


1 Pravda, No. 25, 1967, p. 1. According 
to the announcement, the Communist parties 
of Australia, Argentina, Bulgaria, Brazil, 
Great Britain, Hungary, East and West 
Germany, India, Italy, Mongolia, Poland, 
Syria, the United States, Finland, France 
and Czechoslovakia will participate in the 
consultative meeting. 

2 On November 28, 1967, Pravda carried 
a front-page news item in which it was 
stated that “the purpose of a conference 
cannot be interference in the affairs of any 
fraternal party whatever, or still less the 
‘excommunication’ of anybody from the 
Communist movement.” The statement 


‘ a 


excluded from the “socialist camp,’ 
for this would flout and seriously 
undermine the entire concept of a 
socialist community. Some other ba- 
sis must be found to justify the ex- 
Chinese from the 


Communist movement, and it must 


clusion of the 


necessarily center around the conten- 
tion that they are not socialist and 
not on the path toward socialism. 

The complication is that any new 
Soviet policy formulation vis-a-vis 
China will have to be sufficiently 
flexible to permit the Soviet leader- 
ship to condemn Mao Tse-tung while 
holding open the possibility of a 


raises several possibilities. First, it suggests 
that one of the original reasons for calling 
the conference was precisely to secure the 
“excommunication” of some group, which 
could only mean the Chinese. Second, it 
may indicate that, as a result of internal 
discussions such as those noted in this 
article, the Soviet leadership has deemed 
the risk of excommunicating the Chinese 
from the movement too great and has con- 
sequently backed down. Finally, the public 
denial could be simply a tactical maneuver 
to obtain support in the Communist world 
for such a conference with little or no 
effect on eventual conference proceedings. 
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socialist future for his opponents. 
Recent public statements suggest that 
the Soviets have, in fact, been think- 
ing along these lines. In March 1967, 
CPSU First Secretary Leonid I. 
Brezhnev stated that “what has been 
happening in China recently looks 
. . . like a reactionary military coup, 
with Mao and the army overthrowing 
communism.” * And last August, 
Pravda published a lengthy analysis 
of the Chinese situation which con- 
cluded that “if the Mao group man- 
ages to continue in power, the possi- 
bility of a big historic zigzag in the 
development of Chinese society can- 
not be ruled out.” 4 

These indications are lent added 
weight by the fact that Soviet schol- 
ars have been experimenting for some 
time with varying theoretical formu- 
lations which would lend support to a 
claim that Chinese society has under- 
gone just such “a big historic zigzag.” 
This experimentation has been in the 
form of a reinterpretation of China’s 
past in Marxist terms, with implica- 
tions for current Soviet political pur- 
poses that cannot be overemphasized. 
The chief area of experimentation 
centers around the periodization of 
Chinese development in the 16th to 
19th centuries, involving the question 
of Chinese feudalism. As far as can 
be determined, Soviet scholars now 
agree that China never experienced 
feudalism, but they disagree sharply 
on what China did experience. In the 
heated discussions which are in prog- 
ress, one group of scholars holds that 
the slaveholding stage of development 
(in Marx’s schema of stages—primi- 
tive communal, slaveholding, feudal, 
capitalistic, socialist) extended up to 
the 19th century. Another group 
claims that this period was charac- 
terized by what has been termed the 
“Asiatic Mode of Production.” The 
latter argument has led to further 
complications, Soviet historians, since 


3 [bid., March 10, 1967, p. 1. 
+Ibid., Aug. 16, 1967, p. 6. 
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they profess to be Marxists, must 
find a solution to their problems 
within the Marxist framework of his- 
torical stages, but the Asiatic Mode 
of Production has not been recog- 
nized in the Soviet world as a part 
of Marx’s overall schema for over 
thirty years. Therefore, one of the 
focal issues in the discussions among 
Soviet scholars is whether or not this 
long-buried concept should be rein- 
stated. 


istorically, the concept of the 
Asiatic Mode of Production 
(which appears to be a So- 
viet term, and one rarely used by 
Marx) has been politically loaded.* 
According to Marx, an Asiatic or 
Oriental society was characterized by 
the presence of a single ruler wield- 
ing despotic control over an atomized 
social structure. He also saw this 
type of society as non-developmental 
except under external pressure and 
influence. This implied that such a 
society could not fit into the dynamic 
developmental scheme Marx had de- 
vised for West European states, 
which—in such early writings as The 
Communist Manifesto—he saw as 
moving ineluctably from primitive 
communism through successive stages 
—slaveholding, feudal, capitalist—to 
ultimate socialism. 

There were several politically dan- 
gerous implications in this concept. 
First of all, the unchangeability of 
Asiatic society implied that such 
states independently could never be- 
come capitalist, let alone socialist. 
Their structure implied that a bu- 
reaucracy could function as a ruling 
class. In addition, if it were impos- 
sible for capitalism to develop in 


>The most systematic treatment of 
Marx’s views on this subject is found in 
Prof. Karl A. Wittfogel’s Oriental Despot- 
ism, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1957, Chapter 9, passim. See also his paper 
presented at the world conference of orien- 


talists in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1967. 


Asiatic states, how would it be pos- 
sible for a proletariat to develop, and 
if there were no proletariat, how 
could a Communist Party, or indeed 
a Communist movement, come into 
existence as its vanguard? Moreover, — 
if this were so, how could the Soviet — 
Union justify a political interest in 
such states on grounds other than 
pure national interest? Finally, there 
was the disturbing thought that Marx 
had termed Russia itself a semi-Asi- 
atic society.® 

Before the Bolshevik Revolution, 
Lenin displayed an ambivalent atti- 
tude toward the Asiatic concept. In 
his book, The Development of Capi- 
talism in Russia, written in 1899, he 
claimed to have proven that Russia, 
like Western Europe, would have to 
pass through the capitalist stage of 
development before the necessary 
conditions for socialist revolution 
would come into being. A few years 
later, however, he posited . certain 
conditions whose fulfillment would 
enable Russia to move squarely onto 
the path toward socialism. These con- 
ditions included what were described 
by Lenin as absolute and relative 
guarantees. The absolute guarantee, 
which would permit the establish- 
ment in Russia of a socialist state, 
was that revolution in Russia would 
spark revolution in the industrialized 
West. The relative guarantee was that 
a revolution in Russia (without an 
accompanying one in the West) must 
be followed by rule without a bu- 
reaucracy, standing army, or secret 
police, so as to encourage the un- 
hindered development of socialism. 
In 1906, in a controversy with Georgi 
Plekhanov, Lenin acknowledged that 
unless these conditions were met, the 
inevitable result of a revolution in 
Russia would be an “Asiatic Restora- 
tion.” 7 

As it turned out, the Russian Rev- 


6 See especially Marx’s articles published 
in the London Free Press in 1857. 
7 Oriental Despotism, pp. 391 ff. 


| was—as 
| Asiatic society. M. Kokin, G. Papa- 
yan, Eugene Varga, and L. Madyar 


olution of 1917 took place without 
either the absolute guarantee of rev- 
olution in the West, or the relative 
guarantee of rule without a bureau- 
cracy, army, or secret police. Never- 
theless, the Revolution did take place, 
and it now became ideologically im- 
perative that Russia be placed 
squarely in Europe and the possibility 
of her inclusion under the Asiatic 
concept be eliminated. Lenin’s lec- 
ture, The State, first printed in 1919 
and republished in 1929, represented 
his final and successful attempt to 
fit Russia into Marx’s European 
schema. In it, he affirmed the neces- 
sity for the continued existence of 
the coercive machinery of the state 
for an indefinite period, but the sig- 
nificance of the lecture lay rather in 
what it did not say. While purporting 
to present all that Marx had written 
on the subject, Lenin made no men- 
tion of Marx’s concept of the Asiatic 
state and claimed in fact that feudal- 
ism still “prevailed” in backward 
Asiatic countries.* The effect of this 
deliberate omission was to exclude 
Russia from consideration in any 
application of Marx’s concept of an 
Asiatic society. . 

If The State excluded the Soviet 
Union from the “Asiatic” category, 
discussions which took place in Lenin- 
grad during 1928-31 performed an 
identical function for China and, by 
extension, for underdeveloped coun- 
tries in general. The failure in 1927 
of the Comintern’s policy of collabo- 
ration with the Chinese Nationalist 


_ Kuomintang had touched off a heated 


debate among Soviet historians and 


_orientalists about the Marxist inter- 


pretation of China. One group ar- 


_gued that feudalism did not exist 


there, and that, if anything, China 
Marx had __believed—an 


were among the advocates of this 


8V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Moscow, 
1965, Vol. 29, p. 482. 


viewpoint.° Another group main- 
tained that China had developed, and 
would continue to develop, along lines 
similar to those of Europe: that is to 
say, China would necessarily move 
through the feudal stage to capital- 
ism, and so on. 

Stalin sided with the latter group, 
taking the perfectly defensible intel- 
lectual position of the uniformity of 
historical development. However, he 
won his case by resorting to non- 
intellectual means. The discussions 
were suppressed, and the opposing 
view labeled as “anti-Comintern” and 
designed to sabotage the current party 
line on China. 


rom February 1931 until early 

1962, a span of over three dec- 

ades, Soviet historians made 
virtually no further mention of the 
concept of the Asiatic Mode of Pro- 
duction. During this time Communist 
literature reflected the view that all 
societies were necessarily moving 
along a unilinear path of historical 
development, passing through feudal- 
ism and capitalism to socialism. Since 
1962, however, Communist scholars 
have once again been permitted to 
discuss the Asiatic concept publicly. 
The discussions were first reopened 
among French “Marxists” in Paris in 
the spring of 1962 in connection with 
a lecture by the Hungarian scholar, 
Ferenc Tokai,'® and the appearance 
of a French edition of Professor 
Karl A. Wittfogel’s book, Oriental 
The 


given for the revival was the need to 


Despotism. principal reason 
develop new concepts with which to 
analyze the newly-emerging African 
states. These Paris discussions have 


continued and were recently summa- 


9 Diskussiia ob Asiatskom sposobe proiz- 
vodstva (Discussions about the Asiatic 
Mode of Production), Moscow, 1931. 

10 The 1962 discussions were summarized 
in an article by Charles Parain (“Le mode 
de production Asiatique: Une étape nou- 
velle dans une discussion fondamentale”’), 


in La Pensée (Paris), April 1964. 


rized in a special number of Recher- 
ches Internationales." 

In late 1964, similar discussions 
were resumed in the Soviet Union as 
well.'? In December of that year, the 
Philosophy Department of Moscow 
University held a conference on the 
Asiatic Mode of Production, and the 
following May historians and orien- 
talists from all over the Soviet Union 
gathered at the Institute of the Peo- 
ples of Africa and Asia in Moscow 
to discuss the same concept and its 
relevance to those areas of the world. 
Of the forty-odd participants in these 
discussions, the vast majority were 
China specialists, as compared to only 
three “experts” on African affairs. 
The recently-published account of the 
conference also makes it clear that 
the China question not only was on 
the agenda but was, in fact, the cen- 
tral issue.'* 

The renewal of discussions about 
the Asiatic Mode of Production re- 
lates directly to the debate among 
Soviet historians over the interpre- 
tation of feudalism in Chinese his- 
tory. On one side of this debate are 
those who want to state their case 
in terms of the Marxian theoretical 
framework as fixed in 1931 at the 
end of the Leningrad discussions 
(z.e., the framework which excluded 
the Asiatic concept); on the other 
are those who wish to state their po- 
sition on the basis of the Asiatic 
Mode of Production. 

The first 


fought out, therefore, is the inclusion 


issue which must be 


11 No. 57-58, 1967. 

12 Early attempts to interpret the philo- 
sophical significance of these discussions 
are Joseph Schiebel’s “National-Liberation 
Movements, Historical Materialism, and 
Soviet Philosophy,” Studies in Soviet 
Thought, Vol. VI, No. 2 (June 1966), 
pp. 105-23; and his “Changing the Un- 
changeable,” ibid., Vol. VII, No. 4 (De- 
cember 1967), pp. 84-93. 

13 V. N. Nikiforov and G. F. Kim, eds., 
Obshchie i osobennoe v_ istoricheskom 
razvitti stran vostoka (General and Specific 
in the Historical Development of the Coun- 
tries of the East), Moscow, 1966. See the 
remarks of Nikiforov, pp. 9-33, and Ter- 
Akopian, pp. 217-219. 
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or exclusion of the concept of the 
Asiatic Mode of Production as an 
integral part of Marx’s scheme of 
historical development. The chief 
spokesman for those who wish to re- 
tain the 1931 classification is the 
Soviet historian of China, V. N. 
Nikiforov, whose supporters include 
A. G. Krimov, V. V. Krilov, G. F. 
Ilin, and S. M. Dubrovski. Those 
who wish to change the formulation 
established in 1931 are headed by 
the specialist in Marxism-Leninism, 
N. B. Ter-Akopian, supported by 
M. A. Vitkin, V. V. Struve, L. V. 
Danilova, K. V. Khvostova, U. E. 
Bregel, E. Varga, and I. L. Andreev. 
The division among the scholars un- 
doubtedly reflects a divergence of 
views at higher political levels. 

Since it is Ter-Akopian and his 
group that are pressing for the change 
in the 1931 formulation, they have 
held the 
the issues on which the struggle is 
being fought. Nikiforov and his sup- 
porters have been forced into a de- 
fensive role. Two main issues have 
been raised by the Ter-Akopian 
group: First, is there an Asiatic 
Mode of Production? Second, where 
does it fit in Marx’s scheme of his- 
torical development? 


initiative and formulated 


n the first issue, the Ter-Ako- 
pian group questions the 
basis of the 1931 decisions 

which denied the existence of the 
Asiatic concept, advancing the re- 
sults of current scholarly research in 
support of a contrary position. Ter- 
Akopian asserts the well-known fact 
that Stalin squelched the Leningrad 
discussions for reasons of Comintern 
politics, and he contends that the 
majority of the participants actually 
supported the “Asiatic” view. He 
also reviews the writings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin on the question of 
the existence of an Asiatic mode and 
claims that Marx and Engels held 
it to be a separate formation—like 
feudalism, capitalism, and so forth— 
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and that Lenin never publicly denied 
this view. Finally, Ter-Akopian ar- 
gues that recent research tends to 
support the existence of a stage of 
development for which it is impossi- 
ble to account by means of the exist- 
ing theoretical framework. While ad- 
mitting that the Asiatic concept may 
not be the most precise means of 
accounting for this phenomenon, he 
maintains that something clearly is 
needed and that the Asiatic concept 
offers the only way of remaining 
within Marx’s original conceptual 
framework.** 

Nikiforov disputes every point 
made by Ter-Akopian and his fol- 
lowers. First of all, he denies that 
a majority actually supported the 
Asiatic argument in 1931, claiming 
on the contrary that most of the par- 
ticipants in the Leningrad discussions 
opposed it.'* Thus, by implication, 
he questions the charge that Stalin 
suppressed the discussions, although 
he does not directly take up this 
point. 

As for the views of Marx and 
Engels on Asiatic development, Niki- 
forov argues that they saw the Asiatic 
Mode of Production simply as a type 
of production in Asia, and not as a 
special formation. Here again, he 
flatly contradicts Ter-Akopian. He 
states further that Lenin, in his lec- 
ture on The State, never mentioned 
the Asiatic Mode—which is techni- 
cally true although it does not wholly 
meet the argument of Ter-Akopian. 
Finally, Nikiforov argues that the evi- 
dence of recent times only serves to 
confirm the uniformity of history, 
which develops unevenly, to be sure, 
but in the same general pattern. In 
short, his defense against the “Asiat- 
ics” follows the line taken by Stalin’s 


14 [bid., 218. 

15 The key term here is “participants.” 
Not all those who supported the Asiatic 
argument were permitted to participate in 
the Leningrad discussions. In fact, the 
principal exponent of the argument, Mad- 
yar, was denied participation. 


supporters in the Leningrad discus- 
sions.*® 

On the question of where in Marx’s 
overall scheme of stages the Asiatic 
Mode fits, Ter-Akopian argues, on 
the basis of his interpretation of 
Marx’s and Engel’s writings, that it 
is a separate formation, and that what 
was hitherto claimed to have been 
feudalism in the 16th to 19th century — 
China was actually the Asiatic for- 
mation. Ter-Akopian and his group — 
thus want to substitute an Asiatic 
formation for feudalism in China, 
just as the Kokin-Papayan group did 
in 1931.17 

If this argument is ultimately ac- 
cepted, several alternative interpreta- 
tions of contemporary Chinese history 
seem possible, depending on how the 
current power struggle in China de- 
velops. For instance, if Mao Tse- 
tung should win out, it could be ar- 
gued by the Soviets that an Asiatic | 
restoration has occurred in’ China, 
thus providing a basis for reading 
Mao out of the world Communist 
movement on the ground that his 
regime is headed along a dead-end 
street with no possible chance of 
attaining socialism. On the other 
hand, if a pro-Soviet faction should 
emerge victorious, the Soviets, having 
already committed themselves to the 
Asiatic view, could claim that the 
possibility of a non-capitalist path of 
development to socialism still exists 
in China. For Soviet theoreticians 
have always maintained that a non- 
capitalist path to socialism is possible 
because of the prior existence of a 
successful socialist revolution, that is, 
their own. Since, by definition, in- 
ternal change is impossible under the 
Asiatic Mode, the achievement of © 
socialism in China would thus be con- 
ditional upon outside (i.e., Soviet) 
assistance. 


16 Nikiforov and Kim, op. cit., pp. 10-12 
(on Leningrad discussions), pp. 13-22 (on 
views of Marx, Engels, and Lenin), pp. 23- 
33 (on current research). 

17 [bid., pp. 217-19, 235. 


Nikiforov is no less anti-Mao, but 
he opposes the whole idea of the Asi- 
atic Mode. This is probably because 
he recognizes that a rewriting of the 
basic canons of Marxism-Leninism, 
which a reinstatement of the Asiatic 
concept would necessarily involve, 
would hold serious implications and 
dangers for Soviet society. At any 
rate, he denies the applicability to 
China of the concept of an Asiatic 
Mode of Production on the ground 
that, by definition, there was no priv- 
ate property under such a system, 
whereas in China private property 
can be shown to have existed. Al- 
though this would seem to be the 
strongest defense against the Asiatic 
concept, Nikiforov makes relatively 
little of it, perhaps because the un- 
derlying assumption of the “private- 
property” argument is that property 
ownership was a source of political 
power, which assuredly it was not 
in China. 

Moving on to the question of the 
place of the Asiatic Mode in the Marx- 
ist scheme of historical development, 
Nikiforov rejects the contention of 
the Ter-Akopian group that it consti- 
tutes a separate formation, arguing 
that if anything it represents merely 
a transitional phase between Marx’s 
primitive and slaveholding stages. 
Nevertheless, he recognizes the in- 
adequacies of the concept of feudal- 
ism for the purpose of identifying 
16th to 19th-century China’s stage 
of development, and like his oppo- 
nents he wants to substitute some- 
thing in its place. His position is 
that what was hitherto held to have 
been feudalism in China was actually 
Marx’s preceding stage—i.e., the 
the slaveholding formation. To fit the 
Chinese case, Nikiforov conveniently 
redefines the slaveholding formation 


to include not merely direct state 
exploitation of slaves, but also ex- 
ploitation through communes admin- 
istered by the state bureaucracy.'® 
Nikiforov has not developed his 
position beyond this point, but it is 
not difficult to perceive possible al- 
ternative interpretations of contem- 
porary Chinese history based on his 
thesis. In the event of a Maoist 
victory, the Soviets could contend 
that China, in a “historic zigzag,” 
has reverted to the slaveholding stage 
of development, witness the existing 
system of communes controlled by 
the state bureaucracy. On the other 


hand, 


emerge triumphant, the hitherto ac- 


should a _ pro-Soviet group 
cepted Soviet characterization of 
modern China as moving forward 
through feudalism and capitalism to- 
ward eventual socialism will need 
relatively little doctoring. 

The attractiveness of Nikiforov’s 
position is that it provides flexibility 
within the existing theoretical frame- 
work. Beneath his opposition to the 
Asiatic concept there undoubtedly lies 
an awareness that to reinstate this 
concept might be to open a Pandora’s 
box so far as historical interpretations 
are concerned. Indeed, by so doing, 
the Soviets might lay themselves open 
to very much the same sort of charges 
of unsocialist retrogression that they 
are tempted to level against the Chin- 
ese. It is perhaps in anticipation of 


18 [bid., pp. 23-4 and 240. 

19 Three works have already appeared, 
and others are in progress. One is a Fest- 
schrift dedicated to the prominent _his- 
torian of Russian feudalism, Grekov; 
another is N. Cherepnin, Feudalism in 
Russia, Moscow, 1966; and finally there is 
the massive 12-volume Istoria SSSR s 
drevneishikh vremen do nashikh dnei (His- 
tory of the USSR from Ancient Times to 
Our Day), Moscow, 1966-67, esp. Vols. 1-3. 


such a possibility that Soviet scholars 
have recently been working with 
great energy on the subject of Rus- 
sian feudalism.*® 


here are significant conclu- 

sions to be drawn from the 

ideological ferment now un- 
derway in the Soviet Union. In the 
first place, the discussions outlined in 
the preceding pages certainly have an 
immediate relevance to the present 
and future course of Sino-Soviet re- 
lations. Further, it seems clear that 
a reinstatement of the Asiatic con- 
cept would have both advantages and 
disadvantages from the Soviet view- 
point. On the plus side, it would pro- 
vide Soviet scholars with an analyti- 
cal tool, and Soviet politicians with 
an ideological weapon to use against 
the Chinese Maoists. On the debit 
side, it would imply scrapping much 
of the theoretical structure the So- 
viets have built up over the past half- 
century, removing “classical” Marx- 
ism-Leninism one step further away 
—practically as well as ideologically 
—from a world they are assiduously 
attempting to influence. In this sense, 
the underlying question being raised, 
now as in 1928-31, is the relevance 


of Marxism-Leninism for the non- 
Western world. 
One final observation. It seems 


that there are those Soviet scholars 
who are quite willing to discard 
“classical” Marxism-Leninism as dead 
weight and to use the Asiatic concept 
as an intellectual wedge to open the 
way for the employment of modern 
sociological, anthropological, and po- 
litical concepts in analyzing the non- 
Western world. Will this lead to a 
further deterioration of Marxism-Len- 
inism, or to its reinvigoration? 
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Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are wel- 
come to comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information Agency, 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave. NW, Washing- 
ton, DC, 20547. 


Questions froma 
British Communist 


DEAR CoMRADE: Five copies of your 
magazine, Problems of Communism, 
have just fallen into my hands. After 
reading them and other anti-Soviet, anti- 
Communist propaganda, I wonder why 
the Embassy and Government concen- 
trated on the slander of Communist 
principles. 
capitalistic and imperialistic country 
of America is afraid of communism? 
Perhaps not afraid because of its writ- 
ers or its people, but because of the 
threat to withdraw the power from the 
few and give it to the people. It is 
not logical that the giant State of 
America would bomb children in 
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Is it that the basically 


Vietnam to protect freedom, but it is 
logical that the warfare state of Amer- 
ica, whose whole industrial complex- 
ity is geared to war-production, is 
incinerating people for profits. 

Your concentration on the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 puzzles me, when 
each summer your two million unem- 
ployed people (the Soviet Union has 
none, incidentally) and discriminated 
Negroes come from their slums and 
ghettos and burn your cities. Are not 
these protests against a corrupt and 
unfair state, which would rather spend 
money on napalm than on new houses 
or hospitals? 

Perhaps I am being unjust: do you 
publish any literature on the witch- 
hunts in America of the 1950’s? Do 
you produce a journal on “Problems of 
America”? I am sure that the rest 
of the world could provide you with 
plenty of material. So may I suggest 
that you put your own house in order, 
and then perhaps you will be in a 
position to preach to the rest of the 
world. And please keep the C.I.A. out 
of other countries’ politics and or- 


ganizations, and stop trying to 
Europe an American satellite. I am 
afraid that Great Britain already is. 

One thing I am upset about is that 
your government is so incapable, that 
am afraid that your country will turn 
Communist before mine. I sympathise 
with you being in the midst of the 
dying struggle of capitalism, which fed 
you, and which you now have to see 
crumbling. 

Here’s hoping that you will send me 
your journal, Problems of Communism, 
and will print my letter in your “free, 
unbiased,” comical, rag. 


Yours fraternally, 


Maxim Forp 
Chairman, Cardiff Yo 
Communist 


Cardiff, Great Bri 


Epirors’ KReprty: In_ response 
Mr. Ford’s request, Problems of Com- 
munism will be sent to him regul 
henceforth. 
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EAST EUROPE 


Politics in Flux: VI 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In the light of the drama that has been unfolding in Czechoslovakia 
in recent months, it is worth recalling that the first article in our series “Politics in Flux” 
was devoted precisely to this country (“Czechoslovakia: Toward One Party Pluralism,” 
by Morton Schwartz, January-February 1967). Nor is it altogether fortuitous that the 
most significant political—as well as literary—writings over the past few years (some 
of which were analyzed by Mr. Schwartz) emanated from Slovak rather than Czech 
scholars, journalists, and literary figures. The Slovaks have long considered themselves 
the disfranchised of the two major ethnic groups that comprise this small Central Euro- 
pean country, and their struggle against the oppressive practices of the government in 
Prague, first inspired by specifically national grievances, has over the years become both 
the symbol and the substance of the overall struggle against the authoritarianism of the 
Novotny regime. In the article below, Mr. Riveles deals primarily with Slovak nationalism 
as such, a force that more than any other has contributed to the spectacular debacle of 


Czechoslovak Stalinism. 


Slovakia: Catalyst of Crisis 


By Stanley Riveles 


or the first time in Czechoslovak history, a 
Slovak, Alexander Dubcek, has become thé most 
powerful figure in the binational state. This article 
will cast a backward glance at the growth of Slovak 
nationalism since the founding of Czechoslovakia 
in 1918, and will focus major attention on develop- 
ments during the Communist era. 
re ee ee, 
Mr. Riveles analyzes Czechoslovak affairs for Radio 
Free Europe (Munich). This is his first appearance 
in Problems of Communism. 


Throughout the First Republic, or interwar pe- 
riod, the Czechoslovak state functioned along 
strongly centralist lines, with all legislative and 
administrative powers vested in Prague. During 
this period, although Czechoslovakia was the only 
Central European democracy worthy of the name, 
its leaders’ belief that the Czech and Slovak nations 
could be merged into a uniform society—and hence 
ruled without friction by a central government— 
was not to be borne out by events. The leaders of 
the First Republic had sadly underestimated im- 


] 


portant differences in the historical and economic 
development of the two peoples. The Slovaks had 
become considerably Magyarized and their economy 
had not prospered under two centuries of Hun- 
garian rule; the Czechs, on the other hand, had laid 
the foundations of a competitive modern economy 
under the more dynamic and westward-looking 
Hapsburgs. 

With the approach of World War IJ, the gradually 
rising level of education and political conscious- 
ness among Slovaks only increased their sense of 
being at a distinct disadvantage in a union domi- 
nated by a larger, more advanced nation with an 
alien historical tradition. This sense of inequality 
eventually drove significant numbers of Slovaks to 
the extreme Right, paving the way—in 1939—for 
an independent Slovak State with the fatal blessing 
of the Third Reich.* 

At the close of the war, Slovakia rejoined the 
Czech lands ” in a political union on the basis of the 
Kosice Program of 1945, which outlined the found- 
ing principles of the short-lived Second Republic. 
In contrast to the First Republic, the Kosice Pro- 
gram accorded Slovakia a measure of autonomy, 
providing for a regional Slovak assembly apart 
from the national parliament. In addition, a Slovak 
National Council was created and given legislative 
and governmental authority on Slovak territory; 
local government organs were subordinated to it, 
as were regional economic development and finance. 
These provisions were also embodied in the 1948 
Constitution, promulgated after the Communist 
takeover. 

But Slovak autonomy did not last long; as early 
as 1949 and 1950, the suppression of the Slovak 
CP *® was under way, and by the early 1950’s it was 
complete. The purges of so-called “bourgeois na- 
tionalists,” that is, of Slovak Communists allegedly 
supporting fascism and subverting the nation from 


1In March 1938, the German government promised to “pro- 
tect the political independence of the Slovak State and the 
integrity of its territory.” 

2 The Czech lands, Bohemia and Moravia, cover three-fifths 
of Czechoslovak territory; Slovakia two-fifths. The Czechoslo- 
vak population is two-thirds Czech, almost one-third Slovak, 
and there are minute minorities of Hungarians and Germans. 
Large numbers of Hungarians were moved out of Slovakia and 
many Slovaks moved from Hungary to Slovakia in 1945-46. 
An estimated 3,000,000 Sudeten Germans were transferred to 
Germany under the Potsdam Agreement. 

8 During the First Republic, the united Czechoslovak CP 
had a regional branch in Slovakia. During the war, a Slovak 
CP was formed illegally in the Slovak State and operated 
independently of exile leadership. The dualism of a Slovak 
CP and a Czechoslovak CP persisted until September 1948, 
when the Slovak party “voluntarily” became a regional organ 
of the national party in all but name. 
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within, consigned the Kosice Program to the dust- 
bin. (Vlado Clementis, Gustav Husak, and Ladislav 
Novomesky were the most prominent of those 
purged. The first-named, then foreign minister of 
Czechoslovakia, was executed in 1952 along with 
Rudolf Slansky. The latter two were leaders of the 
Slovak Communist underground during World War 
II and Slovak government officials afterwards; they 
were sentenced to prison in 1954 and rehabilitated 
in 1963.) Without question, these purges of Slovak 
“bourgeois nationalists” had the effect of restoring 
the Czech ethnic majority to ruling “Nation of 
State.” Formally, the 1948 Constitution remained 
in force, but in fact the state was centralized, with 
loyal Slovak satraps directing the affairs of the SCP. 


The First Destalinization Campaign 


In 1962, after a decade of oblivion, the Slovak 
party re-emerged as a political force to be reckoned 
with. A destalinization campaign within the CPCS 
as a whole provided the SCP with an opportunity to 
extract some important concessions from the 
Prague leadership in terms of organizational inde- 
pendence. Toward the end of that year, the 12th 
Party Congress of the CPCS approved the creation 
of a CC commission charged with investigating the 
“violations of party principles” committed in 1949- 
54.* This period covered the trials of the “bour- 
geois nationalists” as well as the Slansky trials. In 
April 1963, the report of this destalinization com- 
mittee was delivered in camera * to a plenum of the 
Central Committee, and three prominent Stalinists 
were subsequently expelled from their party posts: 
Bruno Koehler and Vaclav Slavik as CC secretaries, 
and Karel Bacilek as a member of the CPCS Pre- 
sidium and First Secretary of the SCP.° 


In August 1963, in a brief note in Rude Pravo, 
the regime suggested that Czechoslovak destaliniza- 
tion had reached a successful conclusion.’ But in- 
stead of laying the Stalinist ghost to rest and reliev- 
ing Novotny of his anxieties, this announcement 
produced a clamor for a more thoroughgoing in- 


4From Novotny’s speech to the 12th Party Congress, Rude 
Pravo, Dec. 5, 1962. 

5 Rude Pravo, Apr. 5, 1963. 

6 The personnel changes approved by the April 3-4 plenum 
were not reported in Rude Pravo until May 14, 1963. 

7™The rehabilitations of some of the victims of Stalinist 
justice were not publicly announced until August. Rude 
Pravo, “Zprava o vysledcich revize politickych procesu z 
obdobi let 1949-54,” (Information about the Revision of 
Political Trials from the Period 1949-54), Aug. 22, 1963. 


vestigation of past iniquities.“ Novotny and the 
party leadership became the objects of thinly veiled 
attacks in the press, and especially in the Slovak 
cultural and party-sponsored journals. 

The storm which broke in the Slovak press in 
May and June of 1963 indicated that there were two 
main reasons why the destalinization process was 
considered to be far from adequate from the Slovak 
point of view. For one thing, a great deal had been 
left unsaid about the individuals responsible for the 
trials of Slovak Communist leaders. Men like 
Viliam Siroky, the grand inquisitor of the Slovak 
party and head of the Czechoslovak government in 
1963, emerged uncompromised. Secondly, although 
those accused were themselves rehabilitated, the 
heresy of “bourgeois nationalism” as an ideological 
deviation within the SCP remained under official 
interdiction. These two important loopholes in the 
destalinization process ° persuaded the Slovaks that 
Novotny was attempting to appease the post- 
Stalinist opposition with half-measures. To reha- 
bilitate the condemned Slovak Communists without 
implicating the prosecutor or denying the crime 
seemed to Slovak patriots an intolerable display of 
political legerdemain. Indeed, preserving the straw 
man of nationalist deviation was Novotny’s way 


8 From a speech by CC secretary Vladimir Koucky to a 
cultural aktif, Rude Pravo, June 23, 1964. 

®These Slovak grievances were aired in the destalinization 
committee’s internal party report, a shortened version of which 
appeared in the West under the title “Sdeleni ustredniho 
vyboru KSC o porusovani stranickych zasad a socialisticke 
zakonnosti v obdobi kultu osobnosti,” (The Violations of 
Party Principles and Socialist Legality during the Period of 
the Personality Cult), Svedectvi (Paris), No. 28, Spring, 1966. 


of maintaining Czech dominance over the Slovak 
Communists, and Siroky was Novotny’s watchdog 
in the Slovak CP. 

Slovak intellectuals, clearly acting with the con- 
sent of the Slovak party, reacted vigorously. Miro 
Hysko, a prominent journalist, attacked Siroky in 
the Bratislava Pravda for having initiated the purge 
at the 9th Slovak Party Congress in May 1950.*° 
Hysko wrote that the campaign against “bourgeois 
nationalism” had continued “practically to this 
day,” and he implied that the struggle against the 
suppression of national feelings could not be com- 
plete until the accusations against the Slovak party 
were expunged from the record.” 

In June, at Kosice, Slovakia, Novotny defended 
the trials of Slovak Communists, stating that the 
accusation of “bourgeois nationalism” had been 
correct in principle; ** in other words, a threat to 
the Republic from the Slovak CP had really existed. 
He criticized Hysko for opposing party decisions 
and sharply attacked the official organ of the Slovak 
CRs 


We will not permit Pravda, the organ of the Central 
Committee of the Slovak Communist Party, to become 
a platform for the proclamation of incorrect views or 
for the heaping of hysterical attacks upon the party; 
nor will we permit that with the help of these articles, 


10 Hysko made his charges against Siroky at the Congress 
of Slovak Journalists, May 27-28. An incomplete version of 
his speech appeared in Praca, the Slovak trade union organ, 
May 28, 1963; Pravda reprinted it in full, June 3, 1963. (All 
references to Pravda are to the Slovak CP daily published in 
Bratislava.) 

11 Pravda, June 3, 1963. 

12 Rude Pravo, June 13, 1963. 
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made public in this organ, not only the Slovak but the 
Czech public be influenced falsely.1% 


Resurrection of the Slovak question in this form, he 
warned, served foreign interests and disturbed the 
harmonious relations between Czechs and Slovaks. 

Novotny’s threats and admonitions were so strong 
that any withdrawal from his stated position would 
have to be taken as a rout. Yet he did indeed with- 
draw, and in September the Central Committee re- 
lieved Siroky of his duties as Presidium member 
and Premier.’ In December the CC passed a reso- 
lution which stated in part: 


. the criticism of the Slovak Communist Party had 
been unjustified, based on an exaggerated inflation and 
distortion of some errors committed by some com- 
rades.15 


In fact, the December resolution went so far as to 
say that the decisions taken against the Slovak CP 
had been “unsubstantiated in toto.” 

Having made its bow in the direction of destalini- 
zation, the CC set out to restore order on the unruly 
literary front, and the first months of 1964 saw 
some tangible evidences of a reassertion of party 
cultural control in the form of changes in the edi- 
torial boards of some literary periodicals as well as 
statements of loyalty by leading Czech and Slovak 
figures. To be sure, the situation was not restored 
to the status quo ante, but a measure of stability 
had been introduced into the delicate political bal- 
ance, and this favored Novotny. Thus, though No- 

_votny had lost a great deal of prestige, he had not 
lost power. Throughout he had maintained his hold 
on the party apparatus, and he had even managed 
to appease dissatisfied elements in the Slovak CP 
(though not the intellectuals). Dubcek, remarking 
on this crisis some time later, observed that the 
Slovak leaders had had to labor long and hard to 
restore order to the party, suggesting perhaps that 
for the moment he had been appeased by the De- 
cember 1963 plenum.** Thus, Novotny’s retreat had 


13 [bid. 

14 Rude Pravo, Sept. 22, 1963. 

15The portions of the plenary resolution dealing with 
“bourgeois nationalism” were published with considerable 
delay. Rude Pravo, Feb. 29, 1964. 

16 From Dubcek’s opening speech to the Slovak Party Con- 
gress, Pravda, May 13, 1966. A Dubcek supporter, Michal 
Pecho, wrote in this vein: “In Slovakia, the period between 
1963 and 1965 was particularly complicated in the political 
and ideological field. There were pressures from the left and 
from the right .... Thanks to the leaders ... the atmos- 
phere of dissension, with its accompanying passion, is behind 
us.” ‘Za nove pohlady a cesty v nasej politike,” (Toward New 
Views and Paths in Our Politics), Pravda, July 18, 1967. 
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in effect taken the initiative away from those Slo- 
vaks who envisaged a far-reaching reform of Slo- 
vakia’s political status but whose leaders had much 
more limited aims. 

But while destalinization may have lost its spon- 
taneity and drama, the SCP had to some degree 
become politically invigorated. Slovak Communists 
no longer needed to identify completely with the 
Prague leadership in order to survive, and the worst 
of the ultramontanists had been eliminated. By 
1964, no one occupied a high position in the SCP 
who had been a member of the leadership in 1954, 
and there was only one leader who had been in office 
since 1955. The most important gain for the future 
was that the purge of the Slovak party organization 
had replaced those whose loyalties were primarily 
with Prague by Communists who could be generally 
depended upon to support the Slovak viewpoint. 


Slovak History Revisited 


In the autumn of 1964 and again a year later, 
two important Slovak anniversaries provided op- 
portunities for the correction of long unchallenged 
misinterpretations of Czechoslovak history. The 
destalinization campaign had had the implicit aim 
of justifying Slovakia’s claim to equal status with 
the Czech lands, and proving that Slovakia had a 
rich historical heritage had the same aim. 

The 1944 Slovak National Uprising against 
Slovak Fascists and the Nazis had been depicted by 
Communist historians as a Communist undertaking 
carried out by partisans and directed from Moscow. 
At the time of the 20th anniversary celebrations 
in the fall of 1964, a carefully prepared campaign 
was waged in the Slovak (and to some extent in the 
liberal Czech) press with the aim of putting these 
events in more accurate perspective. To begin with, 
it was emphasized that the uprising had been pri- 
marily a Slovak undertaking and that Czech partici- 
pation had been limited to that of individuals serv- 
ing under Slovak leadership. Secondly, the uprising 
had attracted the participation of many anti- 
Fascists from all parties, and not just Communists. 
Thirdly, disaffected units of the army of indepen- 
dent Slovakia had initiated and carried the main 


burden of military action. And last but not least, 


leadership had been exercised not by Moscow and 
the exiles there, but by Slovak patriots. 

Attending the anniversary celebrations in Brati- 
slava, Novotny nevertheless repeated the orthodox 
historical interpretation of the Slovak uprising. He 
evidently required some moral support in venturing 


into hostile territory, for he was accompanied by 
N. S. Khrushchev, who had been in charge of 
guerrilla activities in Slovakia during the war. 

The 150th anniversary of the birth of L’udovit 
Stur, the most important 19th-century Slovak na- 
tionalist, provided the occasion for another chal- 
lenge to the Communist version of Slovak history. 
Stur and the nationalist movement which centered 
on him had long been pictured as reactionary. This 
interpretation was based on a line first laid down 
by Marx and Engels, who had condemned Stur’s 
movement for its support of the Hapsburg Mona- 
chy in 1848 against the Hungarian Revolution. 

Commemorative articles on the 1965 anniversary 
were openly hostile to Marx’s analysis.’’ They de- 
picted the oppression of the Slovak population by 
their Hungarian masters as a greater evil than the 
Hapsburg hegemony and emphasized that Stur, like 
the Czech national leaders of the 19th century, had 
favored autonomy within a federated Austrian 
monarchy and rejected the Hungarians as fanatic 
chauvinists. 

The strong anti-Hungarian sentiment evoked by 
the Stur anniversary became by association anti- 
Czech. Reviewing Slovak history before 1918, 
Vladimir Minac, Slovak author and candidate mem- 
ber of the CPCS CC, wrote that the memory of 
Hungarian rule had created a “chauvinistic” state 
of mind among Slovaks, which persisted to the 
present day.’* The implication was that Slovaks 
react to Czech rule much as they did to Hungarian 
rule, and that this chauvinism, though regrettable, 
was not without justification. 


Constitutional Revision 


In what seems an almost systematic progression, 
the release of the restraints on Slovak political 
activity in 1963 and the historical revisions of 1964. 
and 1965 led in 1966 and 1967 to a searching ex- 


amination of Slovakia’s grievances over the Con-. 


stitution of 1960, which had brought the laws gov- 
erning Slovak “autonomy” more into line with 
centralized practice. Clearly, any questioning of the 
constitution was an implicit attack on Novotny, for 
he was its chief architect and defender. 


17See D. Rapant, “Stur a sturcovi v sluzbe naroda a po- 
kroku,” (Stur and the Sturists in the Service of the Nation and 
Progress) , Slovenska Literatura, No. 5, 1965, p. 437. 

18V_. Minac, “Tu zije narod,” (Here Lives a Nation), Kul- 
turny Zivot, No. 42, Oct. 15, 1965. 


Before the autumn of 1967, government and party 
representatives at the highest level had repeatedly 
denied that any revision of the 1960 constitution 
was either necessary or desirable. The line taken 
was that the governmental structure provided by 
the constitution (a national parliament in Prague 
and a regional assembly in Bratislava uniting local 
legislative and executive functions) offered Slovakia 
an adequate forum for the solution of her particular 
problems, and that the fact that the Slovak National 
Council played no constructive political role in 
the past did not mean that it could not play such a 
role in the future.’® Novotny had stated in Kosice 
that the Slovak representative organs had been 
given every opportunity for the expression of their 
views, but that they had not taken advantage of 
their rights.”° And Prague absolutely rejected sug- 
gestions that a new constitution be drawn up along 
federal lines, maintaining that a federation of the 
Czech and Slovak lands—with each largely respon- 
sible for its own affairs—would only impede the 
rapprochement of the two nations.” 

Such refusals to consider a revision of the con- 
stitution, however, underscored the contentiousness 
of the issue, especially within the SCP. Michal 
Pecho, an “ideological” secretary of the SCP, 
wrote in February 1966 that the constitutional 
status of Slovakia was a constant theme of discus- 
sion among Slovak Communists.”” Although stating 
that federation would “probably” be a step back- 
wards, he conveyed the impression that this assess- 
ment was tentative and might be subject to change, 
and that the 1960 constitution had yet to prove its 
value. Only a few months earlier, Michal Chudik, 
Chairman of the Slovak National Council, had 
flatly stated that federation was out of the ques- 
tion.”* Dubcek took no stand in the debate, but he 
did imply his consent that the discussions should 


19 Between 1950 and 1959, the Slovak National Council did 
not exercise its legislative powers; it met occasionally but 
passed no laws. Beginning in 1960, it did indeed pass several 
laws a year, but the new constitution curtailed some of the 
legislative and administrative authority which it possessed 
under the Constitution of 1948. The Board of Commissioners, 
or ministerial cabinet, was abolished and executive responsi- 
bilities assigned to the Presidium of the SNC, thus unifying 
legislative and executive responsibilities. 

20 Rude Pravo, June 13, 1963. 

21 At a plenary session of the National Assembly, Michal 
Chudik, chairman of the Slovak National Council, stated 
that federation would be contrary to the interests of the 
Slovak people (Rude Pravo, Nov. 12, 1965). The chairman of 
the National Assembly, Bohuslav Lastovicka, spoke in much 
the same vein (Radio Prague, Nov. 11, 1965). 

22 Nova Mysl, Feb. 22, 1966, “Zamysleni nad narodonostnou 
problematikou,” (Thoughts on the Nationality Problem), p. 3. 

23 See footnote 1. 


continue. At the Slovak Party Congress in May 
1966, he expressed the view that the December 1963 
CC plenum (at which the “bourgeois nationalist 
deviation” was repudiated) had “evoked a sound 
ideological ferment,” contributing to socialist de- 
mocracy and Slovak party activity.”* 

By the end of 1966, the discussion of Slovakia’s 
political status had ceased to pose the question of 
whether or not some constitutional revision was 
necessary. Instead, people were asking what the 
nature of the political changes should be. Until 
recently, Slovak Communist functionaries main- 
tained—by and large—an uncommitted attitude, 
but among historians and publicists the insistent 
debate revolved around the question, simply stated, 
of whether Slovakia was destined for autonomy or 
federation. Prague, of course, did not abandon its 
commitment to the status quo, even while dissent 
was obviously growing stronger in Slovakia. 

The constitutional ferment continued, with most 
commentators agreeing that Slovakia’s overall difh- 
culties would yield to a solution that would acknowl- 
edge her political equality with the Czech lands.” 
Viktor Pavlenda, of the Bratislava School of Eco- 
nomics and candidate member~-of the Slovak CC, 
wrote that regardless of the provisions of national 
economic plans, Slovak industrialization was de- 
pendent on “national initiative’—that is, on the 
extent to which the Slovak population felt its po- 
litical identity to be respected. The proclaimed 
equality of the two nationalities, he said, would 
have to be made real by the establishment of equal 
political institutions: 


After years of study of this complex of [economic and 
political] problems, I have come to the conclusion that 
the working out of . . . a concept for Slovakia demands, 
in the first place, that Slovakia be considered a national 
political area within the system of a single socialist 
economy.?® (Emphasis added.) 


An exponent of federation, the historian Jan 
Mlynarik, argued that the federal concept had 
ideological roots in the thought of Bohumil Smeral, 
founder of the Czechoslovak CP. In Mlynarik’s 
view, “. . . Smeral’s concept for the building of a 
state embracing several nationalities was based on 


24 Pravda, May 13, 1966. 

25 Historicky Casopis, No. 4, 1967, “K cesko-slovenskym 
vztahom” (A Discussion on Czech-Slovak Relations). The 
discussion took place in March but was not covered in the 
press until September. 

26'V. Pavlenda, “Uvahy o ekonomickom. rozvoji Slovenska,” 
(Considerations on the Economic Development of Slovakia), 
Pravda, Oct. 19 and 26, Nov. 2 and 9, 1966. 
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a federative system ... of the Swiss type. 
The author implied that after the bolshevization of 
the party in 1929, the CPCS lost all influence over 
the Slovak autonomist movement. Had the CPCS 
eschewed state centralization, it might have helped 
to prevent the gravitation of the autonomists to the 
extreme right and the creation of an independent 
Slovak state under the tutelage of the Nazis. 

Again, Dubcek did not appear antagonistic to 
the constitutional debate, as did Chudik, for in- 
stance, but whether he had a position of his own 
in mind, or whether he developed one during the 
leadership crisis, is difficult to say. In any case, in 
articles published in November and December 1967, 
he suggested that he favored greater autonomy for 
Slovakia, advocating—by implication—a return to 
the principles of the Kosice Agreement. In No- 
vember, he described the important contribution 
which Slovakia had made both to the creation of 
the Second Republic and to the Communist take- 
over in 1948 (an echo of the historical discussions 
of 1964-65 ).*° He justified this digression into his- 
tory because it “. . . helps to evoke a healthy and 
constructive dissatisfaction and new longings to 
continue on our road forward and not to be satis- 
fied with the existing state of affairs, to seek and 
to find new roads of progress.” In December, he 
returned to the lessons of the past and stated his 
meaning more precisely: 


It will be necessary to remember the ideas and prin- 
ciples which motivated the progressive forces of our 
nations, which restored the common state after the 
tragedy of Munich and World War II. The proposals 
then made by Communists in particular—from the 
Czech lands and Slovakia—and which became the 
foundation for the restoration of the state, are our 
everlasting heritage.29 


Apart from national self-determination, what con- 
stitutional relationships does Dubcek have in mind 
when he refers to Kosice? The program of the 
coalition government promulgated in Kosice, Slo- 
vakia, in April 1945, stated the objectives underly- 
ing the postwar reconstruction of the Czechoslovak 
state. The paragraphs dealing with Slovakia con- 
tained the statement that “Slovaks [will] be masters 


27 Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historicky, “Dr. Bohumir Smeral a 
Slovenska narodnostna otazka vy pociatkoch komunistickeho 
hnutia,”, (Dr. Bohumir Smeral and the Slovak Nationality 
Question at the Beginning of the Communist Movement), No. 
5, Oct. 1967, pp. 653-66. 

28 Pravda, “Jednota strany a mas,” (The Unity of the Party 
and the Masses), Nov. 18, 1967. 

Bey abi “Rok cinov,” (A Year of Deeds), December 31, 


in their own lands and the Czechs in theirs” *° and 
provided for the establishment of Slovak legisla- 
tive, governmental, and executive organs to be “the 
representative of state power in the territory of Slo- 
vakia.” ** The Slovak National Council was to 
have control over local governmental bodies, and 
later agreements stipulated that funds for Slovak 
industrial development were to be put at the Coun- 
cil’s disposition within the broad framework of 
the all-national plan. 

The Constitution of 1948, promulgated after the 
CPCS came to power, made no fundamental modi- 
fication in this program, at least on paper. The 
principal change after 1950, however, was the re- 
duction of the Slovak National Council to a purely 
formal status with no genuine responsibility. Thus, 
probably the two most important revisions which 
the Slovaks now demand are the reinstitution of an 
independent executive arm, abolished by the 1960 
constitution, and the subordination of local gov- 
ernment organs to the Slovak National Council. 


The Impact of Reform 


There is little doubt that Dubcek’s bid for power 
would have gained little momentum without the 
support of the economic reformers, many of whom 
are Czech. But this is not to say that he did not 
harbor some reservations about decentralized eco- 
nomic management and the initial negative impact 
it could have on Slovakia. Indeed, the Slovak 
economy has already experienced some noticeable 
reverses since the “new economic model” was in- 
troduced at the beginning of 1967, prompting some 
Slovak economists to appeal for a kind of economic 
separatism for Slovakia. Before he was deposed, 
Novotny opposed such a step for a familiar political 
reason: any impingement on central authority was 
clearly anathema to him. For very different reasons, 
the reform economists opposed a separate develop- 
ment plan for Slovakia. They argued, not without 
reason, that Czechoslovakia’s domestic market was 
so small that to shield Slovakia from the initial dis- 
locations of decentralization and price reform would 
be to jeopardize the new economic model. They 


80 The relevant section of the Kosice Program is included 
in J. Lettrich, History of Modern Slovakia, New York, Praeger, 
1966, pp. 317-18. 

81 [bid. The Kosice agreement also provided for the inclu- 
sion of strictly Slovak units in the national army, apparently 
as a concession to the partisan groups still under arms. There 
has as yet been no reference to this point by Slovak writers. 


The Role of Slovakia 


The Slovak nation is linguistically and his- 
torically a part of the unitary Czechoslovak 
nation. In all the cultural struggles fought by 
the Czech nation, the Slovaks had their share. 


—Addendum to the Declaration of the Slovak 
Nation, 1918, cited by R. W. Seton-Watson in 
History of the Czechs and Slovaks, Hamden, 

Conn., Archon Books, 1965, p. 311. 


The nationality question plays an impor- 
tant role in the policies of our party and 
state. Developments produce one new prob- 
lem after another, problems which must be 
solved. And this is the heart of the matter, 
in my opinion. We want to look ahead and 
we want to look at our problems with open 
eyes, just as we are doing with other ques- 
tions. In this respect, it is also true that we 
must not be satisfied with what we have al- 
ready attained and accomplished, and that 
we must bear in mind the whole complicated 
dialectics of development. . . . In particular, 
it will be necessary to remember the ideas and 
principles which motivated the progressive 
forces of our nations [and] which restored 
the common state after the tragedy of Munich 


and World War II. 


—Alexander Dubcek, Pravda 
(Bratislava), Dec. 31, 1967. 


When the fate of dynasties, regimes, states 
or nations is at stake, half-measures and com- 
promises have never helped, and never will. 


—Dr. Edvard Benes, cited by R. W. 
Seton-Watson in op. cit., p. 284. 


conceded, however, that Slovakia should be granted 
certain subsidies and tax exemptions in order to 
stimulate her flagging industrialization. 

The Slovaks have nevertheless remained wary. 
H. Koctuch, a Slovak economist, complained in 
Slovenke Pohledy that the full play of market forces 
would make the task of Slovak industrialization 


more difficult.*? At the same time, he tried to 


32H. Koctuch, “Nova sustava riadenia vy ekonomike Sloven- 
ska,” (The New System of Management in the Slovak Econ- 
omy), Slovenke Pohledy, No. 1, 1967, p. 30. 


answer the objection raised by economic reformers 
in the Czech lands that the division of the nation 
into economic areas would duplicate production, 
raise its cost, and depress the general level of tech- 
nology. According to Koctuch, the forces of gravi- 
tation generated by a concentrated market in an 
advanced economic area would draw little Slo- 
vakia into its orbit. There would be no incentive 
for relocating industry in Slovakia, which would 
remain a supplier of raw materials and semi-finished 
goods, and the Slovak standard of living would rise 
more slowly than the Czech. He therefore proposed 
that an economic executive council be attached to 
the Slovak National Council (apart from the plan- 
ning office) to carry out planned tasks—presumably 
with funds allocated from the center. 

Since the introduction of the new economic model 
at the beginning of 1967, some of these fears have 
been justified. During the first three months of the 
system’s existence, the profitability of Slovak indus- 
try declined about 10 percent,** thus decreasing 
the resources available for reinvestment. Various 
reasons were adduced for this decline: for example, 
the reform of wholesale prices, the lower proportion 
of Slovak industry engaged in finished production, 
and the unbalanced organizational structure of 
Czechoslovak industry (the great majority of the 
approximately 100 industrial branch managements 
being located in the Czech lands). Furthermore, 
in some cases administrative fiat was said to have 
prevented the reorientation of Slovak factories to 
more profitable finished production.** In other 
cases, the branch managements, through their con- 
trol over production programs, were alleged to have 
prevented the participation of Slovak enterprises in 
the lucrative export trade.*° 

But discrimination was not the only reason for 
the inability of Slovak products to find a place on 
the world market. The new economic model clearly 
demonstrated that the technical level of fixed assets 
in Slovakia was no higher than in the rest of the 
country,’° a fact which contradicted the widely- 
held view that because Slovak industry was rela- 
tively newer, its machinery was more modern than 
Czech equipment. Furthermore, the introduction 
of new technology was slow because, although Slo- 


33 From a speech by Michal Sabolcik, Presidium member 
and secretary of the SCP, to the May session of the Slovak CC, 
Pravda, June 10, 1967. 

34 J. Luc, “Argumenty a ‘tiez argumenty’,” (Arguments and 
So-Called Arguments) , Pravda, Aug. 15, 1967. 

35 Sabolcik, op. cit. 

386A. Sloup, “Concepcia rozvoja strojarstva na Slovensku,” 
Hospodarske Noviny, Aug. 18, 1967, p. 7. 


vakia produced 20 percent of the nation’s goods, 
only 11 percent of the CSSR’s research and develop- 
ment program was carried out there. 

The political disquiet which these economic short- 
comings created became openly manifest in June 
1967 at a plenum of the Slovak Party Central Com- 
mittee, which also indicated that something less 
than unity prevailed within the Slovak leadership. 
Presidium members Michal Sabolcik and Frantisek 
Barbirek both dealt specifically with some of the 
negative aspects of economic reform.*’ Michal 
Chudik, however, once again acted as a defender of 
central interests in his own constituency. Speaking 
in general about the problems of the whole economy, 
he singled out Slovakia only to criticize the trend 
of economic discussions in the press: 


Unfortunately, one cannot say that the theoretical dis- 
cussions, including the discussions in our periodicals 
and the daily press, are always marked by the necessary 
reliability, qualification, or circumspection.*8 


In August, Novotny once again entered the field 
of Slovak politics to defend the unified economy in 
a speech at Martin, Slovakia. He attacked those who 
would unfairly exploit economic problems for ideo- 
logical and political ends and seek to create the im- 
pression that Slovak workers “had to pay the bal- 
ance... for the unity of the Czechoslovak 
economy.” *° 

Of course, Slovak politicians and economists were 
not saying anything of the kind. But they were 
saying that the united economy, in its present form, 
would not promote the well-being of the Slovak 
population rapidly enough. A month after Novotny 
spoke of strict economic unity at Martin, Dubcek 
took an opposite stand at the September plenum 
of the CPCS Central Committee. Observing that 
the long-term industrialization of his region came 
into conflict with some of the short-run objectives 
of decentralized economic development, he _pro- 
posed the creation of a central investment reservoir 
earmarked for regional investment.*° 


Slovak Gains 


In retrospect, Dubcek’s stand on the economy 
emerges as one of the earliest indications of a seri- 


37 See footnote 3. Barbirek’s speech was published in 
Pravda, June 10, 1967. 

38 Pravda, June 11, 1967. 

39 Radio Bratislava, Aug. 27, 1967. 

40From Dubcek’s speech to the September Plenum, Rude 
Pravo, Sept. 29, 1967. 


ous division between the Slovak CP and the central 
leadership. The timing here was important. At the 
September Central Committee plenum, the leader- 
ship had finally agreed on how to punish the im- 
pudence of the writers at the June Writers’ Congress, 
but Novotny had barely caught his breath in the 
literary struggle when Dubcek challenged him with 
a list of Slovak economic demands.*? 

During the next three months, as the future of 
Novotny and his policies was being thrashed out 
beyond the public view, the nation’s economic, con- 
stitutional, and political strings came together in 
Dubcek’s hands, and he was to attain far-reaching 
concessions for Slovakia. It is an interesting side- 
light to this crisis that the only signals of its in- 
tensity were transmitted by the Bratislava Pravda. 
Although the Slovak party daily cannot be credited 
with keeping its readers fully informed, Dubcek’s 
articles in November and December clearly indi- 
cated the uncompromising opposition of the SCP to 
Novotny’s nationality policy. In this connection, 
Pravda printed an article in December which sug- 
gested that Novotny was no longer the representa- 
tive of any legitimate interest or group within the 
party but was now fighting only for survival: 


The striving for political popularity without principle, 
without one’s own political line, without a program, is 
primitive political careerism, is only utilitarian politick- 
ing.*2 


For the moment at least, the SCP was acting as an 
independent political entity free to align with other 
reformist forces within the CPCS Central Committee 
and to lobby among them for the best representation 
of Slovak goals. 

Even before Novotny fell, this lobbying paid off 
in benefits for the Slovak economy. The draft plan 
for 1968 authorized state subsidies for up to 40 per- 
cent of investment costs in certain underdeveloped 


41 Most likely, Dubcek considered that Novotny had mis- 
handled the crisis in culture, for though most other speakers 
on economics mentioned the decisions on the writers with 
approval, he did not. Pecho also indicated disapproval of the 
Czech leadership’s management of cultural affairs. He subtly 
chided Prague for not being able to create in the Czech lands 
the kind of cooperation which existed between the party and 
the intellectuals in Slovakia. Pravda, July 18, 1967. 

42 M. Kusy, “Popularita v Politike,” (Popularity in Politics) , 
“Pravda, Dec. 16, 1967. The author has long been an ideologue 
of Slovak nationalism. 


regions.** That this was a concession to Slovakia 


was confirmed by the announcement in the National 
Assembly—several days after Novotny’s resigna- 
tion—that the 1968 plan would provide 22 billion 
korunas (about 3. billion dollars at the official rate 
of exchange) for Slovak industrialization. This 
would raise Slovakia’s share in national investment 
from one-quarter to one-third.** Of enormous po- 
litical significance was the further condition that 
these central investment allocations would be put 
at the disposal of the Slovak National Council, echo- 
ing Koctuch’s proposal of a year before. 

A revision of Slovakia’s constitutional status is 
also expected, although specific changes do not ap- 
pear to have been decided upon. The communique 
announcing Dubcek’s election as First Secretary 
stated that the Central Committee 


- acknowledged that the government and Presidium 
of the Slovak National Council will submit . . . pro- 
posals concerning an improvement of their activity, pro- 
ceeding especially from the new system of manage- 
ment, on the basis of talks and proposals submitted to 
the December and January sessions of the CPCS Cen- 
tral Committee.45 


This suggestion that some form of Slovak home rule 
will be established marked the eclipse of a political 
generation of Stalinist vintage. But that was not the 
only precedent which the Central Committee broke 
in January: Alexander Dubcek was elected the first 
Slovak leader of the party. 

As of the moment, Dubcek stands committed to 
a democratization of political life, including the 
right of public dissent, and to comprehensive eco- 
nomic reform (with due allowance for Slovakia’s 
special circumstances). To maintain the crucial 
support of the intelligentsia, he must demonstrate 
that he will tolerate responsible criticism, as No- 
votny could not. To demonstrate his commitment 
to economic reform, he must convince the experts 
that his concessions to Slovakia will not adversely 
affect the operation of the new economic model. 
And to reassure those who may now feel that “Slo- 
vak rule has replaced Czech rule,” he must demon- 
strate that he is, indeed, an all-national leader. 


43 Praca, Dec. 12, 1967. 


44 From Finance Minister Sucharda’s speech to the National 
Assembly, Rude Pravo, Jan. 11, 1968. 
45 Rude Pravo, Jan. 6, 1968. 


CHINA 


Hostility and Authority 


in Chinese Politics 


By Lucian Pye 


o other political culture places as much 
stress upon the emotion of hate as does the Chinese. 
Both in extolling hate as a positive virtue and in 
seeking to tap hostile feelings, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have carried to new extremes a trend which 
was already well-established in modern Chinese 
politics. Yet what makes this development signifi- 
cant and of particular interest to the behavioral 
sciences is the fact that hate has come to play such 
a conspicuous role in the political culture without 
having been an inordinate feature of traditional 
Chinese life. 

The legitimacy of hate in contemporary Chinese 
politics is apparently a direct result of the historical 
evolution of the modern Chinese political process, 
while the capacity of Chinese activists to manifest 
and sustain the emotion of hate seems to derive 
from the peculiar pattern of socialization which has 
shaped the political mind and feelings of the last 
two generations of Chinese. This essay will seek to 


Mr. Pye is Professor of Political Science at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and author 
of numerous studies. His latest, The Spirit of 
Chinese Politics (Cambridge, M.I.T. Press, 1968) 
develops some of the themes of this article. 
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explain how this emotion has come to occupy such 
a prominent and respectable place in the Chinese 
political culture while in contrast it was not a 
highly developed sentiment either in traditional 
Chinese politics or in Chinese social relations in 
general. 


Hate as a Virtue 


The extent to which the Chinese Communists 
exalt the sentiment of hate as a revolutionary virtue 
needs no documentation. In describing the “good 
Communist,” the Chinese have emphasized a ca- 
pacity for passion, for protracted and unfaltering 
hatred of enemies, both domestic and foreign. In 
contrast, the Russian Bolsheviks recognized long 
ago that a weakness in the Russian character was 
a tendency to dissipate great emotions without polit- 
ical effect; hence Soviet communism has regarded 
passion by itself as suspect and laid stress on con- 
trolling one’s feelings.‘ In Chinese communism, the 


1 Nathan Leites, A Study of Bolshevism, Glencoe, Illinois, 
The Free Press, 1953. 


basic expectation is that nothing will be accom- 
plished unless people can be stirred to passion; in- 
effectuality is related to indifference and the dull, 
unemotional acceptance of all life as routine. In 
the Soviet Communist view, ineffectuality is identi- 
fied with violent vacillations between outbursts of 
unharnessed exuberance and collapses into lazy, 
unfeeling stupors. 


A key ingredient in the personality of the effec- 
tive revolutionary hero, as portrayed by the 
Chinese Communists, is a deep and essentially 
blind capacity for prolonged hatred. The typical 
Chinese Communist hero, for example, invariably 
discovers upon the arrival of communism that he 
has long harbored a deep hatred for the landlord 
and other class enemies, and he proves his abiding 
revolutionary qualities by his ability to derive joy 
and satisfaction from his sustained passions of 
hatred. As the dividing point in Chinese political 
history, the “Liberation” (i.e., Communist seizure 
of power) in no small measure means the time at 
which suppressed class hatreds could be exposed 
and given glorious legitimacy. 

In the Chinese Communist political culture, hate 
is both an emotion to be manipulated and exploited 
and a sentiment which runs uncontrolled, affecting 
the very course of communism. Thus, in the rural 
areas, from the initial land reform program through 
the development of the communes, the party cadres 
sought in every possible way to build up hatred 
toward “landlords” and “rich peasants;” and in 
foreign relations there have been, of course, the 
“Hate America” campaigns. 


These are examples of calculated efforts to uti- 
lize and nurture the passion of hate. On the other 
hand, the speed with which hatred of Russia has 
become a dominant Chinese emotion in the wake 
of the Sino-Soviet split illustrates the degree to 
which this emotion seems spontaneously to shape 
the growth of Chinese communism. The lack of 
symmetry in emotional tone between Russia and 
China at this moment clearly reflects the relatively 
greater importance of hate in the Chinese polity. 

The relationship of hate to Chinese politics goes 
beyond its role in building revolutionary ardor, 
however, and as mentioned earlier, it appeared in 
China before the emergence of communism. It is 
extremely significant, for example, that all of mod- 
ern China’s relations with foreign powers have 
tended to gravitate toward hostility and hatred. 
Tolerable and even positive relations have tended 
over time to be reinterpreted by the Chinese so as 
to provide justifiable grounds for hatred. Whether 
the relationship was with Britain or Japan in the 


19th and early 20th centuries, with the United 
States in more recent decades, or with the Soviet 
Union and India in the last few years, there has 
been an invariable turn toward hatred from what 
had once been accepted and even warmly-extolled 
relationships. 

Indeed, the dynamics of hatred seem to have 
been an important element in the prolonged his- 
tory of Chinese international isolation. Initially 
the Chinese sought to maintain their isolation and 
strongly resisted the possibility of international 
friendship. In more modern times the Chinese 
have tended to drift toward isolation because of 
this propensity to allow hostility to arise even— 
and possibly especially—in relations with vital 
allies. This inclination certainly was incipiently 
present in the most intimate stages of both the 
Kuomintang’s relations with the United States and 
the Chinese Communists’ association with the 
Soviet Union. 

The propensity toward hate is not diffuse 
throughout Chinese culture but seems to be present 
especially among those who have become political 
activists. It would seem that the political socializa- 
tion process through which the last two generations 
of Chinese activists have learned about politics has 
instilled in them an association between political 
action and the emotion of hate. In addition, the 
process of political recruitment appears to have fa- 
vored those with strong capacities for hatred. The 
dynamics of Chinese politics have thus magnified 
the importance of this emotion and tended to bring 
about the selection for leadership roles of those 
with a marked potential for sustained hostility. At 
the same time, certain features of early socialization 
and family life in Chinese culture seem to have 
prepared the ground psychologically for the in- 
tensely emotional reactions which pass as politics 
in modern China. 


Anger and Politics 


The principal manifestation of the “Western 
impact” and “modernization” in China has been 
closely associated with what has been customarily 
described as the “political awakening” of the 
Chinese people. This “political awakening,” in 
turn, has been peculiarly associated with a sense of 
anger and national “humiliation.” In general, it 
is assumed in the Chinese political culture that a 
person who is rationally concerned with solving the 
technical problems of Chinese economic and politi- 
cal development is less “politically awake” than 
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one who shows strong emotions of hostility to the 
presumed “enemies” of China at the moment. 

Historically, all Chinese movements that have 
been relatively successful in creating popular reac- 
tions to politics have been explicitly tied to appeals 
to anger and humiliation. Nationalism in China 
was most conspicuously demonstrated in terms of 
hostility toward one or more foreign nations, 
whether it was hating the British, attacking the 
“unequal treaties,” or reacting to Japanese aggres- 
sion. In contrast, the more sober expressions of 
nationalism, such as the early reform movement of 
1898 or the Chinese renaissance movement of the 
1920’s, have tended to flounder. One of the chief 
reasons for this appears to have been the inability 
of Chinese elite political thinkers to resolve certain 
profound dilemmas about the meaning of “moderni- 
zation” and “development” for a culture as old as 
China’s. The frustrations felt by all Chinese over 
these problems have tended to lower possible resis- 
tance to passionate outbursts, for those who could 
act with passionate hostility seemed at least to be 
undisturbed by ambivalences. 

At this stage of the present analysis, it is only 
necessary to stress the extent to which hostility was 
a dominant emotion in the history of the politiciz- 
ing of two generations of Chinese. For most of 
them, the experience of learning about government 
and politics and of developing a national self-image 
occurred in an atmosphere highly supercharged 
with aggression and hostility; hence, to them poli- 
tics came to mean an activity in which aggression 
was legitimized and the proper emotional posture 
was one of anger. 


Strength from Humiliation 


This mass anger was usually related explicitly to 
a feeling of humiliation. Chinese manipulators of 
popular passions have tended to act on the assump- 
tion that by stressing feelings of humiliation they 
could produce in the population the sentiment of 
anger which they identified with politics and politi- 
cal awakening. They further tended to see the con- 
nection between humiliation and anger largely in 
terms of the role of shame in Chinese culture. Their 
expectation seemed to be that if the Chinese people 
could be “shamed,” their natural and spontaneous 
reaction would be a strong sense of hostility toward 
those who had shamed them. A principal effect of 
this development is that Chinese political culture 
has come to accentuate to a unique degree the theme 
of humiliation and to give a strange respectability 
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to open discussions of how the self has been taken 
advantage of by others. Thus the Chinese Nation- 
alists, in trying to stimulate patriotism, never felt it 
odd to establish “National Humiliation Days”—a 
concept of what is a proper theme for a national 
holiday that is unknown to any other country. 

In giving expression to what is assumed to be 
patriotism, Chinese publicists and political leaders 
have been tireless in recounting the innumerable 
ways in which others have taken advantage of 
China. It will be necessary to explore more deeply 
into the roots of the apparent sense of satisfaction 
the Chinese derive from recounting publicly how 
they have been hurt, “exploited,” and humiliated. 
At this stage we need only stress the fact that they 
find nothing degrading in such affirmations. In- 
deed, published Chinese communications in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute clearly reflect the assumption 
that there are advantages to be derived from depict- 
ing the self as having been humiliated and taken 
advantage of. 

In the Chinese political culture, shame and humil- 
iation are fundamentally associated with the feel- 
ing that the self has been unjustly treated. In 
recounting their modern history, the Chinese have 
appeared anxious to depict themselves as having 
never been justly treated by any power. Indeed, 
according to the political mythology that the Chi- 
nese have built up as a basis for their nationalism, 
China has invariably suffered at the hands of all 
nations. Chinese Communist propaganda has only 
reinforced the image of a China mistreated by even 
the smallest of foreign powers. Thus, for example: 


In the hundred years or so prior to the victory of the 
Chinese revolution, the imperialist and _ colonialist 
powers—the United States, Britain, France, Tsarist 
Russia, Germany, Japan, Italy, Austria, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Spain and Portugal—carried out un- 
bridled aggression against China.? 


In stressing the injustices of their existence as a 
nation, the Chinese seem to be completely insensi- 
tive to what others might consider the “cry-baby” 
character of their political culture. In matters of 
national sentiment, of course, objective facts are of 
lesser importance than psychological considerations, 
but it would be hard to make a convincing factual 
case that the Chinese have been treated any worse 
by history and the interplay of international forces 


2 New China News Agency, March 8, 1963. Quoted in Guy 
Searls, “Communist China’s Border Policy,” Current Scene 
(Hong Kong), Vol. II, No. 12, April 15, 1963. 


VIGNETTES OF THE 
“HATE AMERICA” CAMPAIGN 


The cartoons and captions reproduced on this page 
are excerpted from A Pictorial History of US Im- 
perialist Aggression in China, published in Chinese 
by the Popular Book Publishing Co., Wuhan, 
June 1951. 


After the outbreak of the Pacific War, US imperialism continued 
material assistance to Chiang Kai-shek and instructed him... 
to attack the [Communist] 8th Route Army and New Fourth 
Army, which were harassing the enemy’s rear. In 1945 US 
imperialism openly coerced the Army of Resistance led by the 
Chinese Communist Party to surrender all weapons to Chiang 
Kai-shek, thereby hoping to smash the resistance forces and rob 
the Chinese people of the fruits of victory. 


In 1894 US imperialism aided the Japanese bandits to start a 
war against China. In this war Japan defeated the Manchu 


government, which was forced to sign the Treaty of Shimonoseki, 
ceding Korea, Taiwan, the Pescadores, and the Liaotung Peninsula 
to Japan. 


imperialism openly showed its ugly face to the Chinese people. 
In July 1946 US imperialism instructed Chiang to start a bloody, 
large-scale civil war enveloping thousands of square miles of 
Chinese territory in flames. Millions of Chinese were killed, and 
a large part of the country destroyed. 


In 1904, in an attempt to use Japan to seize control of China’s 
northeast territories, US imperialism gave the Japanese bandits 
$450 million to fight Tsarist Russia. 


CSSD 
After US imperialism was driven from the Chinese mainland, it 
still did not give up hope. It looked upon New China with 
hostility and fear, and it tried thousands of ways to resume its 
work, planning to take over the Japanese route of aggression by 
occupying Korea and Taiwan and using them to launch attacks 
on New China. 


than most peoples. Most European nations have had 
to endure a far more competitive existence and ex- 
perience, more frequent conquests and more severe 
destruction of their material resources, than have 
the Chinese. And of course, compared to the 
Chinese, most Asian and African peoples have had 
far more intimate and direct experiences with 
colonial rule. 


The Sense of Past Greatness 


In part, the peculiar sensitivity of the Chinese 
to what they view as unjust treatment by others 
stems from an exaggerated sense of China’s past 
historical importance and power. In their view, 
it is only right that China should again be able to 
claim the same degree of power and prestige that it 
once enjoyed in ages past. The “Middle Kingdom” 
complex, which gives the Chinese political culture 
a strong tone of arrogance, makes it difficult for 
the Chinese leaders to recognize history as a dy- 
namic process in which it is possible for some things 
to be dead and gone forever. 


This characteristic of the Chinese political cul- 
ture is well brought out by the feelings of the 
Chinese regarding their borders with their neigh- 
bors. Without question, the basic Chinese attitude 
on this issue—both Nationalist and Communist— 
has been that China retains a legitimate and per- 
manent claim to any and all territories which came 
under even the slightest degree of Chinese control 
at any time in the course of China’s history. On 
the other hand, it would never occur to a Chinese 
that the same principle could apply to China’s 
neighbors. Thus, in the minds of the Chinese, the 
“natural” boundaries of their country encompass 
more territory than ever belonged to China at any 
particular time in the past. Neither Han nor T’ang 
nor Ming China represents for the Chinese an ac- 
ceptable territorial limit for their sense of self-iden- 
tity, for they invariably feel that the areas of their 
conquerors, the Mongols and the Manchus, should 
somehow also be included in the “just” delineation 
of all that is historically part of China. Thus, while 
the Chinese can feel that the Russians, by having 
taken the area that is now part of eastern Siberia 
and the Maritime provinces but which once be- 
longed to the Manchus, have agegressed against 
China, it never enters the Chinese mind that Man- 
churia and all the areas of present-day China be- 
yond the Great Wall might be equally thought of as 
having been acquired through Chinese aggression 
against others. 
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The point here is not to argue the legitimacy of 
any particular boundaries, but merely to note the 
propensity of the Chinese to conceive of their own 
identity in such magnified terms as to make inevi- 
table the feeling that they have “lost” something to 
others. This propensity is no less evident in the 
self-image the Chinese have of their onetime cul- 
tural, political and economic greatness. By cling- 
ing to the memory of an idealized historical China 
that existed in isolated splendor in East Asia, the 
Chinese tend easily to accept the notion that be- 
cause that China disappeared after the arrival of 
the West, it must be that the West “took” some- 
thing from them. This view of their history makes 
it truly impossible for the Chinese to appreciate 
all that the West has “given” to China. Similarly, 
the Chinese Communists now are far more sensitive 
to what Russia has taken from China than to what 
the Russians have given China. 


The Superior-Inferior Dichotomy 


Chinese sensitivity to slights tends to be greatly 
exaggerated because the Chinese political culture 
allows no room for the relations of equals. In 
viewing politics, the Chinese tend to see only supe- 
riors and inferiors, for only these two roles are well 
defined. Thus, in any confrontation calling for 
new relationships, the Chinese immediately and 
instinctively seek to determine who should be the 
superior and who the inferior. In other political 
cultures, such as the American, the normal tendency 
is to expand as much as possible the scope for equals 
and to resist—or only gradually and subtly move 
toward—a superior-inferior relationship. 

The lack of scope for equals in Chinese culture 
is a constant source of tension and bickering in 
Chinese organizations. The result is an unusual 
tendency toward hurt feelings and imagined 
slights and insults, and the problem is particularly 
acute in modern situations where there is a need 
for more complex and functionally specific role 
relationships. The dichotomized, superior-inferior 
view of human relations calls for an all-or-nothing 
pattern of functionally diffuse relationships—the 
superior must be thought of as being superior in all 
respects, while the inferior position is one of total 
subordination. Modernization, however, calls for 
a greater functional differentiation of relationships 
and for recognition of the place of specialization 
and the need for experts in different specific areas. 

The process of modernization in China has thus 
created intense clashes between the lingering belief 


that superiors have a universal claim to dominance 
and the requirement that, with an expanding divi- 
sion of labor, various specialized skills need to be 
given their proper, albeit limited, areas of preemi- 
nence. This inherent conflict helps to explain in 
part the peculiar feeling among old-school Chinese 
that with modernization their country was in danger 
of disintegrating and becoming a chaotic society. 
For to them, if it was impossible for everyone to be 
fitted into an appropriate superior-inferior pattern 
of relationships, then the result could only be 
anarchy and confusion. 

This high sensitivity to the possibility of anarchy 
if role relations are not rigorously defined goes back 
at least to the days of Confucius and helps to clarify 
the Chinese tendency to feel anxiety when con- 
fronted with situations in which they cannot place 
all the participants in definite role relationships. 
Hence the anxieties of the Chinese about foreigners, 
and hence also their peculiar capacity to ignore 
other communities and not interact with strangers 
even when living side by side with them over pro- 
longed periods of time. 


The Chinese tendency to view all relationships as 
having a superior-inferior dimension means that 
they are not inclined to think of politics as an on- 
going process involving more or less autonomous 
actors of whom different ones may gain the upper 
hand with respect to different issues at different 
times. For the Chinese, stability traditionally 
comes from hierarchy, and once there has been a 
victor in any relationship, then the general prin- 
ciple of superior-subordinate applies until it is.com- 
pletely overthrown. This tendency to regard multi- 
lateral politics as “unnatural” is clearly manifested 
in the belief that whenever in Chinese history there 
was no single source of all authority, the country 
was in imminent danger of disintegrating into chaos 
and anarchy. Thus, the “good” and “great” peri- 
ods of China’s history were when the country had 
but one all-powerful emperor whose suzerainty was 
acknowledged by all surrounding peoples. Con- 
versely, China’s “evil” times occurred during the 
“Warring States” period and the early years of the 
Chinese republic (of 1911), when centralized au- 
thority was compromised and there were competing 
centers of power. 

Similarly, the Chinese notion of democracy does 
not envisage a situation in which there is open 
politics and the free interplay of more or less 
autonomous groups, but rather one in which all 
people enthusiastically and spontaneously accept 
the sovereignty of a single authority. At no point 
in Chiria’s modern history has any significant 


Chinese political thinker expressed the view that 
stability and justice might be realized through the 
interaction of special interest groups seeking to 
influence separate and competing political parties. 
Instead, the Chinese consensus has always been 
that once one party or leadership group has gained 
a superior position, then the public good is best 
served by all accepting this authority as the absolute 
sovereign. 


International Relations 


This same view of politics extends to Chinese 
thinking about international relations. In the Chi- 
nese political culture, relations among states have 
also been seen as inevitably involving superior- 
inferior relationships. The ideal situation, in the 
view of the Chinese, was the one they imagine to 
have existed in eastern Asia before the arrival of the 
West, when China pictured herself as the Middle 
Kingdom with all her lesser neighbors paying defer- 
ence to Chinese superiority.* On the other hand, 
whenever the Chinese have found it impossible to 
achieve a clearly superior position in an external 
relationship, they have tended to reject or ignore 
the relationship as the next best alternative. This 
acceptance of what others might see as isolation was 
for the Chinese nothing more than an attempt to 
preserve their own system and a manifestation of 
the Chinese capacity to live side by side with others 
yet minimize all contacts when it was impossible to 
define a superior-inferior relationship. 


These propensities in the Chinese political cul- 
ture have meant that when the Chinese have found 
themselves compelled to accept relations with a 
foreign power, they have tended to be hypersensi- 
tive on the question of who is superior and who is 
inferior: Hence the constant difficulty the Chinese 
have experienced in engaging in a system of multi- 
ple state relations involving an ongoing political 
process of shifting relationships. In this situation 
their instinctive quickness to sense humiliation and 
to react by picturing themselves as mistreated has 


3 Tn truth there was a great deal of illusion and pretension 
in this view of China’s relations with her neighbors, for many 
of the latter never saw those relations in the same terms. 
It was only countries that were to some degree Sinified, such 
as Korea and Annam, that saw their relationship to China 
much as the Chinese expected them to. On the other hand, 
the historical evidence is clear that a host of countries, such 
as Burma, Thailand, and the early dynasties in present-day 
Indonesia and Cambodia never comprehended or acknowledged 
China’s claim to suzerainty over them. 
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come to the fore, whether in their relations with 
Britain in the last century, or later with the Japa- 
nese, and now with the Soviet Russians. 

It is relevant to note here that in the Sino-Soviet 
polemic the Chinese published both their own state- 
ments and those of Moscow, apparently believing 
that this would not only strengthen their position by 
showing themselves to be the aggrieved party, but 
would also compel the Soviets to compromise them- 
selves by revealing the Chinese statements to the 
Soviet public. In other words, the Chinese thought 
that if they published the Soviet communications 
for domestic Chinese consumption, they could 
“shame” Moscow into doing the same with the 
Chinese communications. It seems not to have oc- 
curred to the Chinese leaders that the Soviets might 
ignore the attempt to shame them and simply refuse 
to allow their own people to hear the Chinese case. 
And, of course, once the Chinese had started pub- 
licizing the Soviet statements along with their own, 
they could not stop doing so without admitting 
great weakness. In essence, therefore, the Chinese 
appear to have been trapped by their own propen- 
sity to overestimate both the advantages of picturing 
oneself as an aggrieved party and the power of 
shame in influencing the action of others. 

These related tendencies in the Chinese political 
culture tend to culminate in a very sharp and abso- 
lute distinction between friend and foe. Affectively 
neutral attitudes are possible for the Chinese only 
toward those who lie outside the Chinese system of 
role relationships. When some political actor is not 
a clear friend—i.e., someone who comfortably and 
in a well-defined sense fits into the system of role 
relationships explicitly recognized by the Chinese— 
then the Chinese tend to suspect that he is a poten- 
tial enemy. This suspicion reinforces the general 
Chinese feeling that the world is populated by far 
more enemies than possible friends, since the latter 
are limited mainly to those with whom one has 
intimate and clearly structured relations. 


This brings us back to the theme of hate, which 
occupies such a central place in the Chinese politi- 
cal culture. For, in the Chinese mind, those whom 
one cannot with absolute confidence regard as 
friends must be treated as potential or actual ene- 
mies and must be guarded against and even hated. 


Feelings of Inadequacy 


The ease with which feelings of distrust and sus- 
picion can generate the passion of hate in the 
Chinese seems to be related to deep psychological 
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anxieties about the adequacy of the self. However, 
before turning to such an explicitly psychological 
interpretation, it is necessary first to trace the extent 
to which the Chinese political culture has been 
shaped historically by feelings of weakness and 
impotence. 


Much of the story of the rise of nationalism in 
modern China could easily be organized around 
the theme of the shame of Chinese modernizers 
over the performance of the Chinese society and 
polity. This is not the place to document the extent 
to which the Chinese have felt shamed and humili- 
ated by the performance of the Manchu dynasty and 
the period of warlord politics. What is important 
is that this sense of the impotence of China has 
been so great as to leave the Chinese blind to many 
of the positive achievements made by their country 
in the area of modernization during these periods. 


In large measure, the incapacity of the Chinese 
to appreciate what might be considered their suc- 
cesses seems attributable to a profound awareness 
of failure in precisely the areas they most valued. 
Historically, the sense of superiority which the 
Chinese developed vis-a-vis outside “barbarians” 
rested on two principal foundations: their capaci- 
ties in the art of governance, and their ability to 
maintain a higher level of material civilization. 
The first of these values was reflected in the para- 
mount importance which Confucianism placed on 
government in human affairs, while the importance 
of material well-being in the living culture was 
attested to by the daily conduct of the molders of 
Chinese civilization. However, the Western impact 
on Asia directly and visibly challenged Chinese 
self-confidence in precisely these two areas of social 
life. The orderly administration of the foreign 
treaty settlements and concessions in China, when 
contrasted with the confusion prevailing in the rest 
of the country, seemed to provide concrete evidence 
that the Chinese were not outstandingly skilled in 
the conduct of public affairs. Similarly, the Western 
powers now seemed to be as far above China in eco- 
nomic performance and standards of living as the 
Chinese had once been above those they had 
scorned as “barbarians.” 


Certain other Asian societies had been able to 
protect their self-respect to some degree in the face 
of the Western impact by asserting that the tradi- 
tional values in which they excelled were different 
from Western values and could not be readily ex- 
posed to empirical testing. Thus, for example, the 
Indians could claim a tradition of superiority in the 
area of religion and other-worldly matters, and they 
did not have to be exposed to conspicuous evidence 


that they were wrong. But while the Chinese could 
similarly try to affirm their superiority in “cultural 
values,” they could not do so with great conviction 
inasmuch as excellence in the art of government had 
been a dominant feature of the Chinese cultural 
tradition, yet the Chinese in modern times were 
clearly making a shambles of running their own 
society. 

There were other ways, too, in which China’s 
experience under the Western impact was different 
from, and in some respects more complicated than, 
those of traditional societies which experienced 
colonialism. Elsewhere in Asia, European rule had 
provided a concrete, operational model of what 
modern government and administration might 
mean: it enabled the Indians, Burmese, Indone- 
sians, Filipinos, and others to visualize clearly the 
meaning of independence and the management of 
government in the modern world. For such peoples, 
the task of nation-building was in part blueprinted 
by the developments of the colonial period, and 
they could aspire to take over and run the adminis- 
trations the Europeans had introduced, believing 
that they knew what needed to be done to further 
improve and strengthen their countries. 


The Chinese, on the other hand, faced a more 
frustrating problem in that they were never pre- 
sented with a concrete model of what modern gov- 
ernment might be like in their society. To be sure, 
they could observe the fact that foreign powers were 
effectively administering urban government in a 
few major Chinese treaty ports, and they could 
resent it as an encroachment on China’s sovereignty. 
In practice, however, the contrast between these 
islands of civil order and the confusion in the rest 
of China only served to show up the failure of the 
Chinese to manage effectively their national affairs. 
And more importantly, while the Chinese could 
aspire to recover control of these scattered foreign 
settlements and concessions, they had to acknowl- 
edge that this would not help them to solve the 
basic problem of designing an effective system for 
ruling all of China. Thus, Chinese modernizers were 
exposed on all sides to evidence of their own impo- 
tence, and this sense of impotence was heightened 
by their frustration at not being able to arrive at a 
positive and constructive course of national 
development. 


Out of all these frustrations have come profound 
feelings of hostility and a need to hate those who 
are constant reminders of one’s own inadequacies. 
These emotions are no doubt peculiarly intense 
among Chinese political activists, and while it is 
not clear that all share them, the language and ex- 


pression of hate and hostility has to a considerable 
degree become ritualized in the Chinese political 
culture. Repeating violent slogans and proclaiming 
the intensity of one’s passions has become the ac- 
cepted thing to do when leading or participating in 
political action. The extent to which these negative 
sentiments have become ritualized provides telling 
evidence of the failure of the Chinese to find a 
more positive and constructive vision of their prob- 
lems, and it also underscores the fact that these 
emotions do exist and can be effectively tapped. 


The Socialization Process 


Thus far we have dealt with the macro-dimensions 
of the Chinese political culture as they have con- 
tributed to the exaggerated emphasis upon hostility 
and aggression. Let us proceed now to a more 
fundamental examination of certain features of the 
socialization process in modern China which may 
help to explain the prevalence and intensity of 
these emotions in the Chinese personality. Since 
there has been such a voluminous literature on the 
traditional Chinese family and the stresses which 
this basic Chinese institution has undergone in 
modern times, let us focus our attention on some of 
the emotional dimensions of early socialization. 


One of the most striking characteristics of the 
traditional Chinese family was the paramount value 
placed on filial piety and the absolute need of the 
child to defer completely to the authority of the 
parents, particularly of the father. The ultimate 
crime was the expression of any form of opposition 
or hostility to familial authority. At the same time, 
authority was an absolute monopoly of the father or 
the eldest male, and no diffusion of authority was 


acknowledged. 


Thus, for the Chinese child, the first experience 
with authority consisted in accepting the omnipo- 
tence of the father and learning that the worth of 
the self depended upon displaying total respect for 
his authority. The child was made to feel that if he 
should in any way oppose, or even think ill of pa- 
rental authority, he would be guilty of a most serious 
offense. This was coupled with a process of strict 
disciplining in proper role relations in general. The 
child was taught to conform to extremely specific 
and rigid patterns of conduct in all of his relations; 
and to realize that these relations constituted a well- 
defined hierarchy in which he had a definite and 
more or less permanent place. A younger brother, 
for example, would always remain a younger 
brother and would have to defer permanently in 
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some respects to his elder brother, who would never 
lose his superior position. 


This intensive disciplining in role relations, com- 
bined with certain other features of the socialization 
process, tended to produce the rigid and highly 
compulsive personality type typical of Chinese cul- 
ture. In the setting of the traditional family, the 
child was taught to believe that he lived in a world 
in which there was a correct and proper way to deal 
with all the specific sets of relationships that mat- 
tered for his existence, and anyone who fell outside 
this well-defined pattern of relations could be 
ignored as irrelevant. The burden of the socializa- 
tion process was directed toward making the child 
internalize a remarkably orderly universe of human 
relations and assuring him that if he conducted 
himself properly with respect to those relations he 
could expect security and well-being. 


These aspects of the socialization process tended 
to make the Chinese remarkably free of self-doubts 
and anxieties about action as long as behavior fol- 
lowed routinized patterns. The gap between desire 
and action is also peculiarly small in the Chinese 
culture as long as action fits set patterns, and thus 
among Chinese there is very little of the inertia in 
translating wish into action, the hesitation and 
vacillation, the moods of withdrawal and the ap- 
pearances of laziness, which are so manifest in 
some other Asian cultures. Chinese behavior is 
compulsive but purposeful, with a characteristically 
high expectation that initiation will lead to con- 
summation. In contrast to the Indian, who will 
start an enterprise with great enthusiasm but little 
confidence of success, the Chinese tends to believe 
that anything started seriously will always produce 
a serious result. The Chinese is thus emotionally 
capable of action, and not as hobbled by inhibitions 
as the Indian, but often his actions are guided by a 
very limited perception of reality and an excessive 
concentration on the importance of a few relation- 
ships. Viewed in broader terms, his behavior often 
appears fanatical in the sense that, while acting in 
an intensely purposeful way, he seems to ignore, 
or to have forgotten, the overall purpose of his 
actions. A typical example is the behavior of the 
expatriate Chinese laundryman who habitually puts 
in 12 or more hours a day, seven days a week, pre- 
sumably because he started out with the idea of 
saving enough money to return some day to China. 
The fact that this seldom happens never seems to 
deter any of them. 


This same kind of single-minded, compulsive 
behavior in which the purposefulness of the single 
act tends to overshadow the purpose of the whole is 
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also typical of the Chinese as soldiers, workers, serv- 
ants, and even revolutionaries. The author would 
suggest that its origins lie in the Chinese socializa- 
tion process in which the individual is taught that 
security can be expected from acting in a correct 
manner, while failure to act, or acting improperly, 
can bring severe deprivations. For the Chinese, the 
expectation is that if the form and manner of acting 
are correct in the small, then everything will auto- 
matically be taken care of in the large. The limits 
of human influence on one’s destiny are set by one’s 
behavior in the small, and one must have a fatalistic 
faith that this will be enough to determine one’s 
large or ultimate destiny. 


The Horror of Confusion 


To overstate slightly, the early socialization 
process in China tends to impart two central beliefs: 
first, that authority is monopolistic; and second, 
that there should be precision and rigidity in role 
relationships. When these two central props of 
human relations do not exist, then there is diffuse 
anxiety. Confusion is dangerous, and chaos is the 
ultimate horror. 


This does not mean, however, that either tradi- 
tionally or in modern times the individual Chinese 
found complete satisfaction in a familial setting in 
which the father monopolized all authority and 
every acknowledged relationship had its particu- 
laristic content. On the contrary, there is consider- 
able evidence that real tensions existed in the family 
setting; indeed, the very severity of the sanctions 
used to enforce the idealized pattern suggests that 
the socialization process did not take place without 
some opposition by the individual. 


With respect to feelings toward the father, it 
seems that there was little warmth and considerable 
fear. Chinese often confide that in their childhood 
they felt a bit uncomfortable in the presence of 
their father and experienced a strong sense of 
relief whenever he left the house. At the same time, 
the child was made to feel that there was something 
profoundly wrong with himself if he did experience 
even the slightest feeling of opposition to, or aliena- 
tion from, his father. 


Fear of the father was traditionally moderated, 
however, by the highly predictable behavior of the 
head of the household. The child was suppressed, 
but only according to very set and stable rules. In 
other words, family relationships were essentially 
routinized and marked by a high degree of stability, 
so that at best the child could hope to influence 


parental authority only by trying to please the par- 
ent through conformance with well-established pat- 
terns of behavior. At the same time the oedipal 
relationship could usually be resolved, the son iden- 
tifying to some degree with the father, being sus- 
tained by warmer and closer relations with the 
mother, and finally coming himself to occupy a very 
definite role as a male heir. The outcome was always 
in terms of a very well-defined role in the larger pat- 
tern of social relationships within the extended 
family and clan. 


The fact that the Chinese mother, though wield- 
ing a substantial degree of practical power in the 
household, had no legitimate authority strengthened 
the Chinese view that there can be only one source 
of authority in any setting. The Chinese child was 
not given the feeling, as the American child is, that 
the different functions of the father and mother pro- 
duce different sources of authority which, if not 
competing, can at least to some extent be played off 
against each other. In particular, the Chinese son 
could not expect to enlist the mother as an open 
ally in opposing the wishes of the father, for the 
mother, too, was obligated to display at all times a 
complete acceptance of male authority. 


In modern times, of course, this structure has 
been greatly weakened, and the increasing pres- 
sures on the Chinese family have brought increased 
tendencies toward revolt against familial authority 
and the traditional demands of filial piety. It is 
possible to distinguish various patterns of such 
revolt which appear to have contributed to the 
modern Chinese political culture. Before these 
particular patterns are identified, however, it is 
necessary to make the general observation that, 
regardless of how greatly weakened and compro- 
mised family authority has become, the emotions 
of the father-son relationship have remained among 
the most intense the Chinese know. The vestiges of 
traditional and idealized modes of behavior remain, 
and are supported by the universal fact of tension 
between father and son known to all human cul- 
tures. Thus, we can assume that the general effect 
of change has been to create anxieties and some 
degree of emotional horror at being confronted with 
a confused and open situation. Although the ide- 
alized traditional pattern of family relations has dis- 
appeared, the individual Chinese remains disturbed 
and anxious about being in a world without clear 
lines of authority and definite role relationships. 
With this fact constantly in mind, let us turn to an 
examination of the typical patterns of revolt against 
family authority which have contributed to the in- 
tensity of hostility in the Chinese political culture. 


Patterns of Revolt 


In the early decades of the weakening of the 
Chinese family system, when the demands of filial 
piety were still strong but the rigid patterns of 
social relations were already beginning to break 
down, revolt against parental authority most typi- 
cally expressed itself indirectly through attacks on 
other forms of social and political authority. The 
first generations of 20th-century Chinese still felt 
powerful inhibitions against expressing any aggres- 
sion toward their fathers; hence such hostility usu- 
ally took the shape of attacking those more distant 
and less threatening forms of authority which the 
father still felt bound by. In large part, the out- 
bursts of student aggression which were taken as 
examples of the political awakening of young China 
were fed by the tensions and passions of dissatis- 
faction with family controls. In expressing hostility 
toward the rulers of China, these young Chinese 
were in fact also giving vent to their feelings of 
aggression within the sharply proscribed limits of 
family life. 

The significance of this pattern of revolt is that 
it brought to Chinese politics a degree of emotional- 
ism and hostility which was out of proportion to 
the intensity of the political issues involved. In 
challenging, criticizing, and demonstrating against 
political authorities, the Chinese expressed emotions 
far more intense than their understanding of poli- 
tics justified. Passion and politics were thus uncon- 
sciously married, and over time this union became 
ritualized and standardized. 


Such attacks on political authority were neverthe- 
less consistent with the continuance of a remark- 
ably docile acceptance of traditional parental au- 
thority. Indeed, the catharsis afforded by venting 
one’s feelings of aggression against surrogate forms 
of authority made it easier for the young Chinese to 
remain the filial son within the family context. 
Hence, there was often an apparent lack of symme- 
try between the rising attacks on the hold of tradi- 
tion in Chinese society and politics and the con- 
tinued acceptance of tradition within the home. 


Another pattern of oblique attack on parental 
authority involved complying with many of the 
forms of deference to parental authority while seek- 
ing new areas for expressing personality develop- 
ment outside the limits of parental control. Within 
the home, all the rituals of deference to parental 
authority might be observed, but outside it the 
young Chinese sought a new world. This did not 
always entail any sharp conflicts. The young 
Chinese might, for example, turn to Western knowl- 
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edge, something which his father knew nothing 
about. Moreover, he could believe for himself— 
and express to his father the conviction—that by 
studying, say, to become a physicist, he was bring- 
ing greater glory and honor to his father and family. 
Thus, by moving into a world completely removed 
from that in which traditional parental authority 
was relevant, the individual was able at one and 
the same time to escape from the tensions of paren- 
tal authority while claiming to be still respectful to 
traditional authority. 


It should be noted that when this escape took 
the form of career satisfaction, all the compulsive 
tendencies of the Chinese personality could be com- 
bined with an intense emotional drive to remove 
oneself from the reach of the father’s real authority. 
The result could often be an extreme form of dedica- 
tion and a great capacity for hard work. The per- 
sonality was able to find release from tension with- 
out being hampered and inhibited by feelings of 
conflict, and success in new avenues of endeavor 
could make the lingering sense of duty towards 
parental authority more tolerable and easy to live 
with. 

The strategy of seeming compliance, however, 
was not always linked with career outlets. Indeed, 
it was coupled more often than not with recognition 
by all members of the family that outside condi- 
tions had changed and that it was necessary for the 
son to learn how to cope with new social and eco- 
nomic realities. Modern Chinese are the world’s 
greatest masters of the art of coping, for the break- 
down of the highly structured traditional system of 
role relations brought in its wake a compelling need 
to be situationally oriented—that is, to be highly 
sensitive to the opportunities hidden in whatever 
circumstances one finds oneself in. All that need be 
noted here is that there appears to be a close rela- 
tionship between the strategy of seeming compli- 
ance with parental authority and the quality of 
being strongly situationally oriented. For in de- 
veloping the art of seeming compliance—itself the 
product of the need to be situationally oriented— 
the Chinese had to learn to separate his real emo- 
tional commitment from the forms of his actions, 
and also to recognize that there could be the appear- 
ance of emotion without the passion of true emotion. 

Thus, the strategy of seeming compliance with 
parental authority tended to produce in the modern 
Chinese a capacity to appear more emotionally in- 
volved than he really was. The manifestation of 
emotions consequently came to be no longer gov- 
erned in degree by the intensity of a person’s real 
feelings, and in politics this has produced the tend- 
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ency of the Chinese to pretend to be more passion- 
ately involved than in fact their egos are. This may 
be one explanation for the ability of the Chinese to 
sustain the manifestation of strong emotions in 
politics over long periods of time, for the mere pre- 
tense of passion provides no genuine outlet for their 
real emotions. 


Quest for a New Authority 


Another typical pattern of reaction to the tensions 
of paternal authority occurred when the young 
Chinese discovered that the process of change out- 
side the household had worked in such a fashion as 
to make his father appear to be far from an omnip- 
otent source of authority, but instead a relatively 
weak and helpless man. When the father himself 
had not been able to cope successfully with chang- 
ing times and conditions, he tended to lose respect 
in the eyes of his son, while the son, taught to be- 
lieve in the absolute power of his father, often felt 
even distaste and repugnance at seeing the latter’s 
weakness. 

The inherent tension in the relation with paternal 
authority was thus compounded with resentment at 
the actual weakness of a father hitherto supposed 
to have been the embodiment of supreme strength, 
often producing a seething form of humiliation. 
The son’s reaction at times took the form of an 
identification with the “aggressor” that had ex- 
posed the weakness of the parental authority. Thus, 
the son might become a passionate champion of 
ever more “modernization” for Chinese society: all 
fathers who followed the old pattern of authority 
should be shown up for what they were, so that the 
self would no longer be alone in its humiliation. 

In the dynamics of this type of reaction, the final 
outcome was usually a desire on the part of the son 
to substitute a new and more effective pattern of 
authority. And paradoxically enough, the search 
has been, above all, in the direction of an even 
more omnipotent and more monopolistic form of 
authority than the parental authority against which 
the individual was initially in revolt. This is ex- 
tremely important to an understanding of modern 
Chinese political development, for it sheds light on 
both the meaning and the emotional motivations of 
the Chinese struggle to destroy the old form of 
political authority as too restrictive on the one 
hand, while on the other hand anxiously accepting 
as desirable ever more totalitarian forms of au- 
thority. The feeling of resentment against the dis- 
credited father goes far to explain the emotional 


mainsprings of the compulsive desire of recent 
Chinese generations to overthrow all forms of polit- 
ical authority that have shown weakness and their 
apparent willingness to saddle themselves with still 
more repressive rulers, all in the name of seeking 
greater freedom. 


Direct Confrontation 


Finally there is the pattern of direct confronta- 
tion with parental authority and the need for total 
revolt. Even in muted form this does not seem to 
have been very common in modern China, except 
among men who later became professional revolu- 
tionaries. Even among those who became active 
Communists, it is not unlikely that more claim to 
have challenged parental authority in their younger 
days than in fact did, for it has been somewhat 
fashionable for successful Chinese Communists to 
portray themselves as having begun their revolu- 
tionary careers within the family circle. In part, 
this may be due to the fact that Mao Tse-tung did 
indeed revolt with considerable emotional violence 
against his father. 

The patterns of Mao’s attitudes toward authority 
are of some interest for they seem to be typical of 
those Chinese who did directly challenge their 
father’s authority. In Mao’s case, the experience of 
confrontation seems to have brought forth consid- 
erable feelings of aggression in him, so that he 
was soon engaged in conflicts with his fellow stu- 
dents and his teachers. In time, however, Mao 
seems to have sought to justify his revolt against his 
father by depicting him not only as a harsh and 
cruel man but also as a rich peasant and landlord. 
By identifying his father with what communism 
holds to be an evil class, Mao was able both to give 
legitimacy to his own violation of the deepest rules 
of Chinese behavior and to give a personal emo- 
tional meaning to the abstract evil of the “land- 
lord” and “rich peasant.” Conversely, Mao’s in- 
tense personal experience may also have contributed 
to his practice of depicting the landlord class as not 
merely economic or class enemies but intensely 
immoral and despicable people. We may at least 
speculate that the passion of Mao’s feelings against 
“rich peasants” was in part fed by his need to jus- 
tify his own violent and intemperate revolt against 
his father. 

We may also speculate that Mao’s experience 
left him with an exaggerated expectation of how 
willing others might be to revolt against parental 
authority if only they were presented with a legiti- 


mate basis for doing so. At the same time, he must 
have retained some feelings of doubt as to the 
ability of young Chinese to free themselves com- 
pletely from parental influence. This might explain 
the ambivalence of the Chinese Communists in 
constantly calling upon young party activists to 
denounce their parents for “reactionary” leanings 
and, on the other hand, persistently suspecting that 
the present generation of Chinese is incapable of 
ever shaking off entirely the political influence of 
its parents. 

Increasingly over the years Mao appears to have 
sought to personify in himself the kind of strong 
but understanding figure of authority which he 
felt his father was not. In a sense, he has tried to 
set himself up as an even greater father figure. Given 
this pattern of reaction, it seems likely that Mao 
must have been profoundly disturbed when he dis- 
covered during the Hundred Flowers period that 
those he thought had fully accepted his benign au- 
thority were prepared to revolt against him. For 
nothing can disturb a son who has revolted against 
paternal authority more than the discovery that his 
own “sons” are prepared to do the same against 
him. 

Be this as it may with respect to Mao, it does 
seem that those Chinese who have experienced the 
trauma of directly challenging their own parents 
are left with the psychic need to reassert another 
form of authority against which all revolt is 
impossible. 


Emotion and Action 


Another aspect of learning about authority in the 
family is the development of a sense of self-disci- 
pline. An outstanding characteristic of the Chinese 
socialization process is the intensity with which it 
seeks to instill an ordered sense of self-discipline 
and of the absolute need to control oneself at all 
times. Although there is a fair degree of permis- 
siveness in the early years, once the child reaches 
the age of awareness, he is constantly taught that 
controlled behavior is more likely to bring results 
and rewards than emotional outbursts, and increas- 
ingly over the years pressures are exerted to make 
him inhibit all emotional displays and to instill the 
idea that correct conduct is largely affectively neu- 
tral. The ideal of the socialization process is to 
produce people who are capable of guarding their 
emotions at all times, and who know that when 
sentiment must be expressed there are correct forms 
and ritualized ways of doing it. Thus, for example, 
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the test for the important Chinese value of “sincer- 
ity” is whether the individual is capable of express- 
ing this sentiment according to correct manners and 
the established proprieties. Sincerity is not spon- 
taneity for the Chinese, but the product of careful 
self-disciplining. 

Indeed, the prime restraint in the socialization 
process is to ensure that there will be no sponta- 
neous expression of any form of emotion. In 
the Chinese scheme, it is dangerous—and most un- 
manlike—to allow the pressure of emotion to be 
the guiding force behind behavior. Man is supposed 
first to calculate in detail what act is rationally and 
ritualistically appropriate to the situation; only 
after such a clearheaded decision can emotion be 
allowed to enter in, primarily to serve as a means 
of reinforcing or binding the decision. Thus, for 
example, Chinese assume that all the important 
decisions of life should be taken without recourse 
to any measurement of emotion. The decision about 
marriage is supposed to be rationally and calculat- 
ingly taken on the basis of a clearheaded judgment 
as to the appropriateness of the match, and only 
after the commitment is made comes the time for 
the expression of love and affection. 


It is, of course, not true that the Chinese are 
capable of completely controlling their emotions 
and only making ritualized expressions of senti- 
ment. Particularly in modern times, the pressures 
of emotional expression have been too great. On 
the other hand, it does remain true that with the 
Chinese there is usually an inordinate spread be- 
tween expressions of emotion and action. That is 
to say, emotion is not usually closely geared to 
action, and the one does not generally mirror the 
other. Action can occur with few cues as to what 
the submerged feelings behind it are, and con- 
versely sudden expressions of emotion do not pro- 
vide reliable guides for predicting probable 
behavior. 


In Chinese politics this has meant a peculiar gap 
between choice and passion. Emotions have not 
been the guiding force leading people to their par- 
ticular positions, but rather the converse has tended 
to be true: people decide where they should stand 
on the basis of calculating the advantages of the 
moment, and then, once the decision has been 
taken, the expression of emotion becomes appropri- 
ate as a means of proclaiming where one has chosen 
to stand and where one’s loyalties now lie. 

It is this connection between the expression of 
emotions and the identification of loyalties which 
makes Chinese politics seem so passionately partisan 
and so apparently supercharged with emotions. 
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People must constantly be proclaiming their support 
of one side and their hatred of the other in order to 
prove that they have maintained a consistent 
position. 


The Cultural Revolution 


In the current Cultural Revolution, which has 
been rending the political and social fabric of 
Communist China for the last two years, we can 
find all the strands of the authority crisis which 
we have just been discussing. Once the stability of 
an elite hierarchy was disturbed and competition 
for authority appeared, emotions soon got out of 
hand. The appearance of the Red Guards represents 
the latest version of the conventional modern Chi- 
nese approach to revolution, in which the revolu- 
tionaries characteristically denounce the existing 
authorities for being ineffectual and demand that 
the country have a more complete and all-pervasive 
authority. The rulers are to be hated for not being 
stronger and more successful. 


Above all, in the Cultural Revolution we find 
Mao Tse-tung reflecting a basic sentiment of 
modern Chinese politics in his insistence that the 
revolutionary spirit of the people should be tested 
by emotional demonstrations and not by measura- 
ble performance. Mao basically distrusts rationality 
and efficiency, for they seem to deny the primary 
place of emotions, the expression of which is to him 
the essence of politics. 


In light of all these considerations and taking 
into account the severely disruptive consequences 
of the Cultural Revolution, it does not seem exces- 
sive to suggest that the central problem the Chinese 
have had in modernizing their society has been to 
achieve a new and more appropriate relationship 
between the expression of collective emotions and 
the maintenance of routine and standardized pro- 
grams of action. Since political awakening has been 
so completely identified in China with the expres- 
sion of emotions, there is a tendency to distrust rou- 
tine bureaucratic behavior, regardless of its effi- 
ciency. Historically, in Chinese culture, there was 
a tendency to separate emotions and action and to 
seek dispassionate behavior. But now, in trying to 
join up passion and actions, the Chinese have 
found it difficult to leave room for rationality. The 
difficulty is that Chinese modernization calls for 
both the unifying appeals of sentiment and the 
maximum application of calculated reason, while 
the Chinese political culture has tended to put the 
two in conflict. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Bringing Up the Soviet Man: 


Dilemmas and Progress 


By Jeremy Azrael 


f the many schemes that Khrushchev per- 
petrated on Soviet society, few were more “hare- 
brained”—to use an invective employed against 
Khrushchev after his ouster—than the educational 
reorganization of 1958. Similarly, it would be hard 
to find a better example of Khrushchev’s “subjecti- 
vism” and “voluntarism,” for the majority of pro- 
fessional educators opposed the reorganization and 
most other interested parties had serious reserva- 
tions. Indeed, Khrushchev’s original reform pro- 
posals aroused such a strong negative reaction that 
the Central Committee would only endorse them 
after they had been substantially revised. Even 
then, moreover, many critics refused to be silenced, 
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and a number of them publicly repudiated the en- 
tire scheme. Nevertheless, Khrushchev pressed 
ahead, and the educational system was gradually 
reshaped in accordance with his vision. His oppo- 
nents sometimes managed to delay the implementa- 
tion of the new policy or to mitigate its impact, but 
they were unable to win any concessions of princi- 
ple until the very eve of Khrushchev’s ouster.’ 

The provisions of the 1958 reorganization have 
been discussed so often that we need only list the 
most important of them here.’ First, the term of 


1 The major area of successful mitigation was the proportion 
of higher-school openings allocated to secondary-school gradu- 
ates without production experience. While this proportion was 
supposed to be limited to 20 percent, in fact it did not drop 
below 40 percent, and in some institutions of higher educa- 
tion it scarcely dropped at all. In addition, the provision 
that most college freshmen and sophomores study by cor- 
respondence was widely ignored. 

2 The relevant laws and decrees can be found in Dokumenty 
i materialy po perestroike shkoly (Documents and Materials 
on the School Reorganization), Moscow, Gosudarstvennoe 
Uchebno-Pedagogicheskoe Izdatelstvo, 1960. 
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compulsory (incomplete secondary) education was 
extended from seven to eight years. Second, all 
pupils in the three senior secondary grades (now 
grades 9 to 11, instead of 8 to 10) were required to 
spend approximately one-third of their time on 
vocational training, including substantial periods 
actually working in production. Third, university 
and institute students were to devote more time to 
on-the-job “practice” of their future specialties and 
to orient their study and research to practical, pro- 
duction-related problems. Finally, institutions of 
higher education (vuzy) were to allocate 80 per- 
cent of their openings to applicants who had spent 
at least two years working full time in production. 

In Khrushchev’s eyes, these various measures 
promised both economic and political benefits. Al- 
though he took pains to deny it, one of Khru- 
shchev’s objectives was almost certainly to mitigate 
the severe manpower shortage that confronted the 
Soviet economy as a result of the low birthrate 
(and high rate of mortality) during World War II.* 
In this perspective, the key measures were the con- 
version of all high-school students into part-time 
workers and the requirement that almost all high- 
school graduates work for at least two years before 
going on to higher education. No longer would 
tens of thousands of unsuccessful vuz applicants 
shun gainful employment in order to cram for the 
next round of university entrance examinations. 
Moreover, when they did enter the work force, 
high-school graduates would now do so as skilled 
workers instead of inexperienced “white hands” 
with an exclusively academic background. And, in 
those cases where they did eventually enter institu- 
tions of higher education, they would be able to 
take maximum advantage of the more pragmatic 
vuz curricula and to insure that vuz research did 
not become “divorced from life.” 

In a more directly political vein, Khrushchev 
seems to have believed that increased exposure to 
labor discipline and to the “hard-headed good 
sense” of the working class would dampen the criti- 
cal impulses of aspirant intellectuals. At the same 
time, the two-year work requirement would give the 
regime more time to test the loyalty of potential 
university students and to weed out “politically un- 
stable elements” before they could contaminate 
future members of the ruling elite. Furthermore, 
Khrushchev apparently believed that his educa- 
tional reforms would democratize the first phase of 


8 Ibid., p. 129: Khrushchev’s report to the 21st CPSU Cong- 
ress in 1959, 
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elite recruitment by enabling more lower-class chil- 
dren to enter institutions of higher education.‘ 
While he was unwilling to expand vuz enrollments 
to accommodate more high-school graduates, he 
sought to revise the calculus of educational compe- 
tition in favor of the lower classes. As it was, “‘new- 
class” children had a far better chance than their 
less privileged counterparts to survive the increas- 
ingly intense competition for vuz openings. This 
was especially true in the better vuzy, where chil- 
dren of intelligentsia and official origin comprised 
well over half of the regular student body.’ Not 
only were the scions of the “new class” from more 
cultured (and achievement-oriented ) home environ- 
ments, but also their parents had the financial re- 
sources to hire private tutors and the personal 
connections to influence educational authorities to 
overlook deficiencies in academic credentials. Now, 
however, these advantages would allegedly lose 
much of their significance, since work performance 
and recommendations from enterprise-level “public 
organizations” would figure prominently in admis- 
sion decisions, and lower-class children would have 
two additional years in which to overcome their 
relatively deprived cultural backgrounds and 
develop their natural talents.° 


Where Khrushchev Failed 


It is no easier in retrospect than it was at the 
time to see why Khrushchev was so confident that 
his reforms would have the desired results or that 
the promised returns would compensate for the 
inevitable losses. What is certain is that his confi- 
dence was misplaced. Thus, the benefits of produc- 
tion training in the high schools were inconsequen- 
tial compared to the extremely high costs that were 
involved in outfitting school workshops and disrupt- 
ing normal production processes in order to accom- 
modate part-time student trainees. High-school 
graduates could not ordinarily qualify as skilled 
workers without further training, and the majority 
of graduates did not work at the jobs for which they 
had been trained. These deficiencies, in turn, made 


4See M. N. Rutkevich, “The Social Sources of Replenish- 


ment of the Soviet Intelligentsia,” Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), 
June 1967, translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
(hereafter cited as CDSP), Sept. 20, 1967, p. 15. 

5 In the vuzy of Moscow, according to Khrushchev, children 
of intelligentsia and official origin comprised 60-70 percent 
of the student body: Dokumenty i materialy, p. 45. 

6 Ibid., p. 98. 


the increased influx of high-school graduates into 
the work force a dubious economic asset in the 
short run, especially in the case of those students 
who resumed their education after only two years 
on the job. And any longer-run gains were far out- 
weighed by the radical drop in the quality of higher 
education that resulted from the two-year interrup- 
tion in most students’ education and the consequent 
need to turn the first year of college into a refresher 
course.’ 

Politically, too, the 1958 reforms fell far short 
of their intended goals and in some respects had 
distinctly undesirable effects. It is clear, for ex- 
ample, that the need to defer university matric- 
ulation for at least two years caused considerable 
frustration, and there is no evidence that the work- 
ing class had a particularly salutary influence on 
the political outlook of the student-workers. If any- 
thing, closer contact with “real life” heightened 
awareness of the gap between ideology and ac- 
tuality and turned credulous schoolboys into critical 
realists and cynics. While the two-year interlude 
between high school and college may have been of 
marginal help to the regime in isolating extreme 
dissidents before they could “infiltrate” institutions 
of higher education, there is little question that 
student radicalism actually increased throughout 
the entire period. As for the final political objec- 
tive of the reorganization, it is unlikely that there 
was a significant rise in the proportion of vuz stu- 
dents of lower-class origin. The paucity of claims 
to the contrary indicates that there was no sub- 
stantial improvement,* and there are reasons to 
suspect an actual decline. Both Western experi- 
ence and previous Soviet experience suggest that 
middle-class children are far more likely than lower- 
class children to resume an interrupted education, 
and this type of self-selection may well have had a 
more decisive influence on the social composition of 
the student body than the regime’s efforts to democ- 


7 See, among other sources, V. A. Zhamin, ed., Aktualnye 
voprosy ekonomiki narodnovo obrazovaniia (Salient Problems 
in the Economics of Public Education), Moscow, Izdatelstvo 
“prosveshchenie,” 1965, pp. 10-11. 

8 The only claims to the contrary of which the author is 
aware pertain to the Sverdlovsk Mining Institute and the Urals 
Polytechnical Institute, where the proportion of day students 
of workers’ origin (in the former case, workers’ and peasants’ 
origin) allegedly rose from 42.7 percent (1955) and 34.2 
percent (1958) to 75 percent (1963) and 49 percent (1964) 
respectively. For comparison’s sake, in 1963 youths of 
workers’ origin comprised only 51 percent of the day students 
in Urals University and 42 percent of the students in the 
Sverdlovsk Medical Institute. See Sotsiologiia v SSSR (So- 
ciology in the USSR), Moscow, Izdatelstvo Sotsialno-Ekono- 
micheskoi Literatury “Mysl,” 1966, Vol. I, p. 412; also Rut- 
kevich, op. cit, tr. in CDSP, Sept. 20, 1967, p. 15. 


ratize admission procedures.’ But if any improve- 
ment did occur, it was almost certainly due to 
the increase in the proportion of lower-class chil- 
dren who managed to complete secondary education 
(a factor unrelated to Khrushchev’s reforms) 
rather than to the new admission rules. Enterprise- 
level “public organizations” do not seem to have 
taken their screening responsibilities very seriously 
or to have based their recommendations for vuz 
candidates on class criteria, and the Soviet press 
makes it clear that parental influence and resources 
continued to play a significant part in determining 
who survived the admission competition.’® 


The Tenacity of Privilege 


If Soviet sources observe a discreet silence with 
respect to the social origins of university and insti- 
tute students following the 1958 reorganization, 
they provide somewhat more information on the 
overall educational prospects of different social 
classes. These data, in turn, clearly indicate the 
existence of gross inequalities of a sort that makes 
a mockery of official claims that the Soviet Union 
has been rapidly eliminating the differences between 
mental and physical labor and between the country- 
side and the city. Thus, the famous Novosibirsk 
study undertaken in 1963 shows that even among 
high-school graduates children of the intelligentsia 
were twice as likely as lower-class children to con- 
tinue their education; specifically, 70 percent of 
the former as against 35 percent of the latter pro- 
ceeded beyond the 10th grade.*! Moreover, of those 
who did proceed, children of lower-class origin 
were far more likely than “new-class” children to 
enroll in technical schools (tekhnikumy) rather 
than institutions of higher education. Even more im- 
portant than these differences, however, is the fact 
that almost all children of intelligentsia origin 
graduated from high school, whereas workers’ 
children did so much less frequently and graduates 
of peasant origin were real rarities. It was children 
from these lower strata who were responsible for 
the high dropout rate that continued to plague So- 


®For previous Soviet experience in this regard, see A. 
Inkeles and R. Bauer, The Soviet Citizen, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1959, p. 151. 

10 See, e.g., S. P. Pavlov’s report to the 14th Congress 
of the Komsomol, translated in CDSP, May 16, 1962, p. 9. 

11V, N. Shubkin, “Youth Enters Life,” Voprosy filosofi, 
May 1965, translated in CDSP, August 18, 1965, pp. 3-9, esp., 
pp. 6-7. 
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viet education throughout the Khrushchev era. 
Even in educationally advanced Novosibirsk Prov- 
ince, for example, only 20 percent of the children 
who entered the Ist grade in 1953 had managed to 
complete the 10th grade a decade later. Some of 
the remaining 80 percent were probably still in 
school, but most were dropouts, and of these the 
vast majority were workers, especially peasants.’ 

Despite Khrushchev’s “pro-agricultural” orien- 
tation, low social status and rural underdevelop- 
ment combined to keep the children of collective 
farmers and state-farm workers in a condition of 
severe educational deprivation. To start with, a 
high percentage of peasant children (circa 25 per- 
cent in the relatively well-developed Ukraine, almost 
40 percent in the country as a whole) still began 
their education in separate primary schools, often 
consisting of one room with a single ill-trained 
teacher for all four grades.‘* To continue their 
education, these children had to travel substantial 
distances (sometimes up to 10 miles) over poor 
and often almost impassable roads without ade- 
quate transportation or access to tolerable boarding 
facilities.** And, when they did enter the 5th grade, 
they frequently found that they were so far behind 
their classmates that there was virtually no prospect 
of catching up. In consequence, a large number 
dropped out of school almost immediately (via 
chronic absenteeism rather than formal with- 
drawal), and many others followed suit within a 
year or two, usually after having been required to 
repeat the 5th or 6th grade. Moreover, many of 
their classmates also dropped out during the course 
of their incomplete secondary education, either be- 
cause they and their parents saw no value in further 
education or because their labor was needed on 
the family’s private plot. A conservative estimate 
suggests that at least 30 percent of all peasant chil- 
dren stopped their education short of the 8th (7th) 
grade, while in the backward Central Asian repub- 
lics substantial numbers failed even to finish pri- 


12 [bid., pp. 5-6. 

18 On separate primary schools, see E. S. Berezniak, Puti 
razvitiia vseobshchevo obrazovaniia na Ukraine (The De- 
velopment of Universal Education in the Ukraine), Kiev, 
Gosudarstvennoe Uchebno-Pedagogicheskoe Izdatelstvo, 1964, 
pp. 59-62; H. J. Noah, “The Economics of Education,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, July-August 1967, p. 51. See Izvestia, 
Aug. 30, 1966, p. 3, for figures showing that even in Gorky 
Oblast 20 percent of rural primary schools have only a single 
teacher and over 50 percent have only two teachers. 

14See Pravda, Sept. 2, 1965, p. 4, for an admission that 
boarding facilities in rural schools in the Russian republic 
could accommodate only 50 percent of the need. See Izvestia, 
Oct. 12, 1965, p. 3, for a reference to rural eight-year schools 
drawing students from over a 17-kilometer radius. 
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mary school.’* Moreover, of those who did fulfill the 
legal educational requirements, the vast majority 
went no further. At best, only some 40 to 45 per- 
cent of all rural 8th-grade graduates went on to the 
Oth grade, and relatively few of these were rank- 
and-file peasants.’® Furthermore, far from all of 
those who did go on managed to complete secon- 
dary school.’ And no more than 10 percent of 
these managed to go further, usually to local agri- 
cultural tekhnikumy or low-status provincial peda- 
gogical institutes or agricultural vuzy.** In sum, of 
every 100 peasant children who entered the Ist 
grade, no more than 70 finished the 8th grade, 
only 15 to 20 completed high school, and only one 
or two managed to begin a higher education.” 


Urban Patterns 


Compared to its rural counterpart, the urban 
working class was in a privileged position indeed. 


15Tn 1958, according to Khrushchev, 20 percent of all 


children stopped their education short of the 7th grade 
(Dokumenty i materialy, p. 42). In 1960, the dropout rate 
in Belorussia between grades 1 and 7 was 30 percent for the 
entire republic (V. M. Laiko, “Deiatelnost Kompartii Belorussii 
po podiomu kulturnovo urovnia derevni, 1959-1964” [The 
Efforts of the Communist Party of Belorussia to Raise the 
Cultural Level in the Countryside, 1959-1964], Minsk, The 
Belorussian State Institute of the National Economy, 1965— 
unpublished candidate’s dissertation, p. 103). In Volgograd 
(Stalingrad) Oblast, over 40 percent of the children who 
entered the 5th grade between 1948 and 1954 failed to complete 
the 7th grade (N. F. Polikarkin, “Shkolnoe obrazovanie v 
Volgogradskoi oblasti v poslevoennyi period” [Public Educa- 
tion in Volgograd Province in the Postwar Period], Uchenye 
zapiski [Moscow], Vol. CXLV, No. 10, 1964). 

16 Continuation beyond the 7th-8th grade usually entailed 
even greater transportation and boarding problems than con- 
tinuation beyond the 4th grade, and many potential candidates 
were deterred by the realization that they would almost cer- 
tainly fail the 8th-9th grade. In Kostroma Oblast, the average 
service radius for complete secondary schools was 30-40 
kilometers (Pravda, May 4, 1966, p. 2). As to preparedness, 
it is indicative that even in Gorky Oblast, 50 percent of rural 
incomplete secondary schools held classes for grades 5 to 8 
simultaneously in a single classroom (Jzvestia, Aug. 30, 1966). 
In Moldavia, 36.5 percent of rural 8th-grade graduates are 
alleged to have entered the 9th grade in 1965 (Kommunist, 
July 1966, p. 35). In the Ukraine the corresponding figure 
is alleged to have been 40-45 percent in 1962 (Berezniak, 
op. cit., p. 79.) 

17 Information from conversations with Soviet educators. 
In the Abkhazian republic, in educationally advanced Georgia, 
80 percent of the students in the senior grades of rural sec- 
ondary schools dropped out before graduation in the late 
1950’s: V. I. Narsiia, Narodnoe prosveschenie v Abkhazy za 
40 let Sovetskoi vlasti (Public Education in Abkhazia during 
the 40 years of Soviet Rule), Sukhumi, Abgoizdat, 1961, pp. 
271-72. 

18 Shubkin, op. cit., p. 6. 

19M. N. Rutkevich, in “Why a Student Does Not Arrive 
at the ‘Finish’” (The Soviet Review, Spring 1966), cites a 
26.5 percent dropout rate among students entering Sverdlovsk 
vuzy—including the Sverdlovsk agricultural and pedagogical 
institutes—in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s. 


Thus, it appears that the vast majority of workers’ 
children managed to complete the 8th (7th) grade. 
At the same time, the dropout rate was by no means 
inconsequential, as is clearly attested by the high 
proportion of students in industrial apprenticeship 
schools who had finished only 4-6 grades, as well 
as by the high rate of failure (a powerful stimulus 
to withdrawal) in the incomplete secondary grades 
of urban schools.” Furthermore, for many of those 
who did meet the compulsory education require- 
ment, completion of the 8th grade terminated their 
general education. Even the most confident official 
statements claimed no more than an 80-85 percent 
continuation rate between urban 8th and 9th 
grades, and in many cities the figure was far lower. 
In Vilnius, for example, the actual continuation 
rate appears to have been close to 50 percent, al- 


20See CDSP, Jan. 4, 1967, p. 20, for a report by M. A. 
Prokofiev, USSR Minister of Education, that 30 percent of 
the students in industrial apprenticeship schools (the so-called 
vocational-technical training schools that Khrushchev intro- 
duced in place of the “labor-reserve” schools created by Stalin 
in 1941) lacked 8-year education; also, Izvestia, April 20, 
1967, for a report that even in Moscow these schools had 
many students who had finished no more than 3-6 grades. 
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though the automatic registration of many 8th- 
grade graduates in the 9th grade at the end of 
the school year permitted the educational authori- 
ties to claim a better record in their statements 
during the summer months, when the issue could 
be put in terms of nominal registration rather than 
actual attendance. Moreover, many of the students 
who did enter the 9th grade did so merely in order 
to wait out their 16th birthdays, 16 being the mini- 
mum age for legal employment.” In consequence, 
the number of students who reached the 10th grade 
was substantially smaller than the number that be- 
gan the 9th, and failures and withdrawals took a 
further toll prior to graduation. At this level, to be 
sure, not all of the dropouts were workers, but 
children of lower-class origin continued to leave 
in disproportionate numbers, with the result that 
even the “best” secondary schools could boast no 
more than a 50 percent workers’ contingent in 
their graduating classes.*? And, as we have indi- 
cated, even among high-school graduates, workers’ 
children were far less likely than children of the 
urban intelligentsia to go on to tekhnikumy or, 
especially, to institutions of higher education. In 
Novosibirsk in 1963, the ratio was 61 percent to 
82 percent, and it is probable that this ratio (as 
well as the percentage of vuz and tekhnikum en- 
trants) was unusually high.** Even taking optimum 
figures, however, the pattern of severe relative de- 
privation is clear, for the picture that emerges is one 


21'See, Pravda, Dec. 12, 1966, p. 3, regarding the high 
dropout rate in the 9th grade; also A. Kanapin, Kulturnoe 
stroitelstvo v Kazakhstane (Cultural Development in Kazakh- 
stan), Alma Ata, Izdatelstvo “Kazakhstan,” 1964, p. 89. It is 
indicative that only 56 percent of the 8th graders queried in 
a poll conducted in one Moscow borough announced a de- 
sire to go on to the 9th grade; 22 percent wanted to enter 
tekhnikumy after completing the 8th grade; 16 percent were 
undecided: M. Sonin and B. Miroshnichenko, “The Five- 
Year Plan: Young People and Their Future,” Trud, June 26, 
1966, tr. in CDSP, Oct. 12, 1966, p. 10. 

22M. N. Rutkevich, “Methods of Sociological Study of 
Specific Phenomena,” The Soviet Review, November 1962, 
p. 18, proudly cites the case of Sverdlovsk secondary school 
#33, whose graduating class was comprised of 51.6 percent 
workers. That this school was probably above but certainly 
no worse than average for Sverdlovsk is suggested by the 
fact that, of a sample of workers’ children in that city, only 
one-third in the appropriate age range were attending vuzy 
or tekhnikumy. The same study leaves no doubt that workers 
in large cities are much better off in this regard than workers 
in the smaller towns and “workers’ settlements,” not to 
mention the “workers” on state farms. Thus, in a workers’ 
settlement only 50 miles from Sverdlovsk, only 19 percent 
of a sample of workers’ children of appropriate age were 
attending vuzy or tekhnikumy. Rutkevich, “The Social Sources 
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23 See, Shubkin, op. cit., p. 6. As the author recognizes, 
the Novosibirsk study covers a period when competition for 
vuz openings was relatively moderate due to the small number 
of high-school graduates. Had competition been more intense, 
fewer working-class children would have survived. 
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in which fewer than 80 of every 100 workers’ chil- 
dren entered the 9th grade; fewer than 30 gradu- 
ated from high school; and fewer than 18 matricu- 
lated in institutions of higher education.” 

If it left much to be desired, the level of mass 
education reached during the Khrushchev era was 
nonetheless substantially higher than the previous 
level. Thus, in Novosibirsk Province, the propor- 
tion of students who managed to finish high school 
rose from 10 percent in the class that entered school 
in 1947 to 20 percent in the class of 1953.”° Again, 
whereas workers’ children comprised only one-fifth 
of the graduating seniors in good urban high schools 
in 1952, their proportion may have risen to one-half 
by the early 1960’s.°° Similarly, these years wit- 
nessed a rapid expansion of evening and corre- 
spondence education, under the aegis of which 
hundreds of thousands of adolescent school-leavers 
and adults were able to compensate somewhat for 
lost opportunities and past deprivations.** And, in 
a slightly different vein, there was steady educa- 
tional progress in the Central Asian republics and 
other underdeveloped regions, which now began 
to approach the national average after previously 
lagging far behind.** Even these real gains, how- 
ever, did little to buttress Khrushchev’s case against 
his critics. Not only did the critics allege that alter- 
native programs would have resulted in greater 
progress, but also they accused Khrushchev of 
cheapening the progress that actually occurred by 
his rhetoric about the imminent realization of full 
communism. This rhetoric, it was claimed, created 
a set of utopian expectations that made incremental 
gains seem insignificant, thereby depriving the re- 


*4The figure of 30 high-school graduates per 100 Ist-grade 
entrants is based on the conservative assumption that 


- Sverdlovsk school #33, with its 50 percent workers’ contingent 


was nearly. typical and on the further assumption that 70 
percent of the school-age children in the urban population 
are of workers’ origin. 

25 Shubkin, op. cit., pp. 5-6. It should be noted that the 
small school-age population, especially at the upper levels, 
made progress considerably easier to achieve during the 
Khrushchev years. 

26 Rutkevich, “Methods of Sociological Study ... ,” loc. 
cit., p. 18, in reference to Sverdlovsk high school #33. 

27JIn this connection, the rapid growth in the network 
of schools for working and rural youth, established in con- 
junction with the 1958 reorganization, is particularly note- 
worthy. 

28 See, inter alia, “Some Statistics on Higher Education in 
the Muslim Republics,” Central Asian Review, Vol. X, No. 3 
(1962), pp. 229-41. The main factor in the continuing lag 
in Central Asia was the extremely high dropout rate of 
native girls, especially in rural areas. In addition, there 
was a substantial lag in the overall quality of education in the 
more backward republics. For more substantive changes 
in national education under Khrushchev, see Yaroslav Bilinsky, 
“The Soviet Educational Laws of 1958-59 and Soviet Na- 
tionalities Policy,” Soviet Studies, October 1962, pp. 138-57. 
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gime of due credit for its accomplishments and 
providing additional evidence of Khrushchev’s im- 
prudence and lack of realism. Such charges could 
not be as readily aired in public as those pertaining 
to the failure of the 1958 reorganization, but they 
were common in authoritative circles, and they 
contributed to the mounting pressure from many 
quarters that finally eventuated in Khrushchev’s 
censure and removal. 


Post-Khrushchev Innovations 


The intensity of opposition to Khrushchev’s edu- 
cational policies is evident from the rapidity with 
which these policies were repealed following the 
Central Committee plenum of October 1964. In- 
deed, in one case—the extension of complete 
secondary education from 10 to 11 years—repeal 
occurred on the eve of Khrushchev’s ouster.*® Pend- 
ing receipt of additional information, the possi- 
bility cannot be excluded that Khrushchev wel- 
comed this change as a belated return to a position 
that he had initially favored—namely, the accom- 
modation of production training within the conven- 
tional 10-year term. It is more probable, however, 
that the change was forced on Khrushchev by his 
critics. In any event, the reestablishment of the 10- 
year school proved to be but the first step in a 
major dismantling operation that has resulted in 
a massive curtailment in high-school production 
training, the abolition of the two-year work require- 
ment for high-school graduates, and a sharp reduc- 
tion in the preferential status of “production 
workers” in the competition for vuz admissions.*° 
Concurrently, there has been a sharp cutback in the 
boarding-school program that Khrushchey initiated 
in 1956, as well as a slowdown in the expansion of 
educational facilities for adults and “working 
youth.” Likewise, a number of the unconventional 
indoctrinational courses and materials that Khru- 
shchev introduced in both secondary and higher 
education have been downgraded or eliminated.*! 
Finally, the Khrushchev-sponsored trend toward 


29 Pravda, Aug. 13, 1964, p. 1. 


80 See, in particular, Pravda, March 15, 1966, p. 1 (decree 
of the Presidium of the USSR Soviet “On Making Partial 
Changes in Article 4 of the Law ‘On Strengthening Ties Be- 
tween School and Life’”); translated in CDSP, March 30, 
1966, p. 5. Also see Afanesenko’s explanation of the foregoing 
decree in Izvestia, March 21, 1965, p. 5. 

31 See Pravda, Sept. 9, 1966, p. 1 (Central Committee 
resolution, “On Measures to Improve the Training of Special- 
ists capa) e 


decentralized educational administration and plan- 
ning has been reversed and a new USSR Ministry 
of Education created.*° 

The repeal of Khrushchev’s educational policies 
has not meant a return to the status quo ante. In 
education, as in so many other fields, the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin regime has combined neo-traditionalism 
with extensive innovation. Thus, the reestablish- 
ment of the 10-year schools has been combined with 
a reduction of the senior secondary program to two 
years (grades 9 and 10) and the widespread intro- 
duction of a new three-year program of primary 
education.** Again, the return to an essentially 
academic high-school curriculum has gone together 
with the approval of new elective programs allow- 
ing students to concentrate in either the humanities, 
the biological sciences, or physics and mathematics 
(hereafter referred to as “concentration” pro- 
grams ).** Similarly, at the college level the repudia- 
tion of narrow pragmatism has meant not the reim- 
position of a rigid disciplinary focus but rather the 
adoption of a number of new interdisciplinary pro- 
grams designed to take account of previously un- 
recognized fields of scholarship and research.** In 
the same vein, the “rehabilitation” of traditional 
social-science materials has coincided with the re- 
vival of sociology and the liberation of economics 
from many conventional ideological constraints. 
And, along a different dimension, administrative 
recentralization has been accompanied by a signifi- 
cant grant of organizational autonomy to the Baltic 
republics, which have been allowed to retain 11- 
year schools, as well as by vigorous official spon- 
sorship of many local experiments (especially in 
Leningrad, which has created independent senior 
secondary schools and begun enrollment of six- 
year-olds in the first grade) and the authorization 
of a number of new forms of faculty and student 
self-government.** 

Many of these innovations derive from experi- 
ments begun under Khrushchev. However, their 
adoption as official policy reflects a new educational 


82 Uchitelskaia gazeta, Aug. 4, 1966. 

33 Nachalnaia shkola, August 1966, p. 94. 

84See Pravda, Nov. 19, 1966, pp. 1-2 (Central Committee 
resolution, “On Measures for Further Improving the Work 
of the General Education Secondary School”). 

35 See Izvestia, Dec. 15, 1964, p. 5; Pravda, July 25, 1966, 
p. 2; Izvestia, April 13, 1967, p. 5. 

86 See Pravda, April 29, 1967, p. 2, for comments by V. 
P. Yeliutin, USSR Minister of Higher and Specialized Secon- 
dary Education, about the forthcoming Statute on Higher 
Educational Institutions. It is also worth noting that some 
secondary schools were even allowed to retain production 
training. In 1965-66, about one-third of the schools in the 
Russian republic chose to do so (Pravda, Dec. 12, 1966, p. 3). 


orientation, and their careful implementation prom- 
ises to yield substantial benefits. Of particular im- 
portance from the regime’s point of view, there 
should be a significant rise in the quality of educa- 
tion in science and technology and, hence, in the 
quality of industrial research and development. In 
addition, the new curricula in economics and some 
of the other social sciences (e.g., industrial psy- 
chology) should facilitate the training of executives 
who possess the modern organizational and mana- 
gerial skills that are presently in such desperately 
short supply. At the same time, the new approach to 
education is obviously no panacea, and in some 
cases it will actually exacerbate existing problems. 
Similarly ambivalent consequences can be expected, 
moreover, from efforts to introduce universal secon- 
dary education. A commitment to achieve this 
goal by 1970 was embodied in the party program 
adopted by the 22nd CPSU Congress in 1961, and 
it has been reaffirmed on a number of occasions by 
the present regime. 


Problems and Prospects 


One problem that is likely to become more acute 
in the near future is the gap between rural and 
urban education. The vast majority of rural schools 
have neither the facilities nor the skilled teachers to 
provide advanced training of the sort envisioned in 
the new concentration programs. It is enough to 
observe that almost one-third of the high schools 
in rural areas presently have no physics, chemistry 
or biology laboratories whatever, let alone the sort 
of well-equipped laboratories that exist in the better 
urban schools. While this situation will doubtless 
improve, change will not be rapid, and in the in- 
terim, rural high-school graduates will be in an 
even more disadvantaged position than before in 
the competition for higher education. This decline, 
in turn, will have a particularly deleterious effect on 


. the “rural intelligentsia,” whose children regularly 


complete high school and expect to attend an insti- 
tution of higher education. In consequence, dis- 
content at rural posts will increase; cadres already 
on the scene will be more anxious to depart; and 
the task of staffing the rural bureaucracy and induc- 
ing trained personnel to accept positions in the 
agricultural sector will become even more difficult 
than it is at present—which is very difficult, indeed. 

At the same time that deficiencies at the higher 
levels of the rural school system will make it more 
difficult to retain and replenish the “rural intelli- 
gentsia,” the upgrading and expansion of educa- 
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tion at the lower levels will accelerate the exodus 
of peasant youth to the cities. While there is no 
chance of achieving universal secondary education 
in the countryside by 1970, the proportion of 
peasant children who receive an incomplete secon- 
dary education will increase. And, from at least 
the 8th grade on, there is an extremely high correla- 
tion between levels of education and rural emigra- 
tion. In many areas, well over half of the children 
of collective and state farmers who reach the 8th 
grade combine school-leaving with departure for 
the cities, and this figure is unlikely to diminish 
appreciably unless the regime resorts to mass coer- 
cion.*’ Barring such coercion, educational progress 


87 The situation at the higher levels is illustrated by the 
case of Moscow Province, where only 1,000 of 33,000 high 
school graduates remained to work on collective and state 
farms in 1965 (Pravda, Sept. 19, 1965). In Smolensk Province, 
a poll of students in collective and state-farm schools revealed 
that 65 percent of the 8th graders, 83 percent of the 10th 
graders, and 96 percent of the llth graders intended to strike 
out for the city after leaving school (see G. Shinakova and 
A. Yanov, “Youth’s Migration from Smolensk Province Farms,” 
ae gazeta, July 23, 1966, tr. in CDSP, Sept. 7, 1966, 
pp. 9-12). 
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seems certain to upset further the already acute age 
imbalance in the farm work force, thereby greatly 
decreasing the likelihood of a substantial increase 
in agricultural productivity. 

In the cities, complete secondary education is 
already prevalent, and the prospect of shortly mak- 
ing it universal is not entirely chimerical, although 
1970 is an unrealistic target date. According to 
present indications, however, there will be no corre- 
sponding expansion of vuz enrollments. Day enroll- 
ments are slated to increase relatively slowly, and, 
as previously indicated, opportunities for extension 
education are unlikely to expand at anything like 
their prior pace. In consequence, the competition 
for vuz admission will become vastly more intense, 
and high-school graduates who lose out in the 
regular competition will find it difficult to secure 
even a second-class evening or correspondence 
diploma. Many of these graduates are expected to 
go on to tekhnikumy, thereby helping to create a 
less top-heavy balance between skilled specialists 
and technicians in the Soviet economy.** But the 
new high-school curricula are poorly designed to 
prepare students for such training, and the chance 
to become a foreman will scarcely compensate for 
lack of access to higher education and the oppor- 
tunity to become a full-fledged commander of pro- 
duction.” On the contrary, grievances rooted in 
frustrated ambitions and disappointed expectations 
will mount, attaining substantial proportions as the 
high-school graduation rate increases and the large 
post-Stalin generation comes of age. Moreover, 
these grievances will undoubtedly have a strong 
“class content.” *° Such an outcome is implicit in 
the revision of vuz admission rules to exclude most 
nonacademic criteria. It is made more probable by 
the new high-school curriculum, since early con- 
centration will make it inordinately difficult for 
lower-class children to overcome the lacunae in their 


88 See Nicholas De Witt, “High-Level Manpower in the 
USSR,” in Joint Economic Committee of the US Congress, 
New Directions in the Soviet Economy, Vol. UI, Washington, 
D.C., Government Printing Office, pp. 808-11. 

39 See Shubkin, op. cit., p. 7, for a plea for special measures 
to prevent what he recognizes as an otherwise inevitable 
decline in the proportion of lower-class children entering 
institutions of higher education. At present, there are two 
types of “special measures” in effect. First, the new vuz 
admission rules retain a special dispensation for “workers 
from production” in that they are allocated a percentage 
of places in the freshman class equal to the percentage com- 
prised by their applications in the total number of applica- 
tions to’ any given vuz. Second, rural residents have preference 
in the admissions competition for most agricultural and 
pedagogical institutes. (See Izvestia, March 21, 1965, p. 5; 
ibid., April 7, 1967, p. 3; and Trud, May 21, 1967, p. 2.) How- 
ever, these exceptions are not likely to have a significant ef- 
fect on the class balance in institutions of higher education. 


cultural backgrounds.*® And it is virtually insured 
by the fact that “new-class” children will continue 
to be able to enhance their “natural” advantages 
through tutoring and the use of illicit influence.” 

The increasingly “bourgeois” composition of the 
university student body is unlikely to mean a de- 
cline in student dissidence. If anything, there is a 
positive correlation between “new-class” origin and 
political nonconformity. As Khrushchev was well 
aware, upper-class youth is apt to be more restive 
over constraints. Moreover, the changing class 
composition of the student body is only one of a 
number of reasons for anticipating an increasingly 
critical disposition among the younger intelligentsia. 
It seems likely, for example, that the new high-school 
and college curricula will give added impetus to the 
growth of professionalism and hence of demands for 
less intellectual regimentation and greater voca- 
tional freedom. In addition, it is probable that 
students from many of the minority nationalities 
(especially the non-Slavic nationalities) will be- 
come increasingly vociferous in asserting claims 
for cultural independence and administrative auton- 
omy for their republics. This quest for the substance 
of authority as well as its forms will become even 
more active, if, as seems likely, the growth of ideo- 
logical agnosticism among Russian youth compels 
the regime to put increasing stress on Russian na- 
tionalism as a source of political legitimacy. Fur- 
thermore, it will be a quest with mass resonance, 
since for the first time in their history, intellectuals 
belonging to the minority nationalities have a 
popular constituency that is sufficiently well-edu- 
cated to respond to their appeals. 

The case of the non-Russian intelligentsia is a 
particularly graphic (and politically salient) exam- 
ple of the dilemmas posed for the Soviet regime by 
continued educational progress. If the “cultural 
revolution” and the political revolution were com- 
plementary and mutually reinforcing during the 
early stages of Soviet development, they have be- 
come increasingly antagonistic in recent years and 
are likely to become even more so in the future. And 
it is not just the minority intellectuals who pose a 


40 This disability will be the greater if, as seems likely, 
the concentration programs become vehicles for “streaming” 
or “tracking” the student body, with only the more able 
students allowed to take the “enriched” courses or enter— 
through competitive examinations—the “enriched” schools. 

41 On the recent use of illicit influence, including outright 
bribery, see Izvestia, Dec. 7 ,1965, p. 3; Izvestia, July 8, 1966, 
p. 4; Komosomolskaia pravda, July 17, 1966, p. 2; Izvestia, 
Aug. 11, -1966, p. 5. On the widespread use of tutors and 
of paid tutorial programs, see /zvestia, Sept. 7, 1966, p. 3. 


problem; the Russian intelligentsia has also ac- 
quired a mass audience thanks to the rising level 
of education, and there is every indication that the 
criticism leveled by writers such as Yevtushenko 
and Voznesenski and other even more “dissonant 
voices” strike a responsive chord. Moreover, the 
“cultural revolution” is intimately related to the 
“revolution of rising expectations” (including ex- 
pectations for more education) with which the re- 
gime can only contend by sacrificing many of the 
practices of political monolithism. Such sacrifices 
are necessary unless the regime is prepared to re- 
vive mass terror, and the risks involved in such an 
undertaking are likely to deter even the most deter- 
mined leadership. What seems more probable is an 
accelerated—though not necessarily uninterrupted 
—process of adaptation to the “imperatives” of 
social and economic maturation that the “cultural 
revolution” has helped to mobilize and to trans- 
form into active political demands. 

With luck and effective leadership, the regime 
can probably adapt rapidly enough to prevent the 
problems we have been discussing from leading to 
radical political dislocations. At the same time, “de- 
generation” —to use the term applied by Zbigniew 
Brzezinski *“—is a real danger in the Soviet sys- 
tem and it is clear that extensive adaptation will be 
necessary to contain it. What is unclear is whether 
such adaptation—or “transformation,” as Brzezin- 
ski calls it—necessarily implies a democratic out- 
come. Such an outcome would seem to depend on 
the existence of compelling pressure for positive 
political freedom, and neither the present political 
orientation of the Soviet public nor the intrinsic 
character of modern society guarantees that such 
pressure will materialize. On the other hand, there 
are definitely democratic forces at work in Soviet 
society, and it is possible that they will ultimately 
result in the emergence of a truly democratic polity 
—a polity that not merely is less arbitrary and less 
regimented but is committed to the principles of 
constitutional leadership, open politics and indi- 
vidual rights. That this possibility exists at all is 
in large part due to the success of the “cultural 
revolution.” To paraphrase Lord Bryce, if educa- 
tion has not made the citizens of the Soviet Union 
free, it has at least made them capable of becoming 
so. Hopefully, their capacity in this direction will 
grow with continued educational progress. 


42 See Z. K. Brzezinski, “The Soviet Political System: Trans- 
formation or Degeneration?” Problems of Communism, Janu- 
ary-February 1966. 
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DISCUSSION 


Whither Russia? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Based on a longer paper delivered at the annual convention of the 
American Political Science Association in September 1967, the following essay by Mr. 
Friedrich deals with the broad subject of changes in the concept of totalitarianism. It 
is offered here because of its relevance to the discussion conducted in these pages on the 
evolution of the Soviet political system. By way of bringing this discussion to a close, 
Mr. Brzezinski, who wrote one of the articles on which the symposium has been based, 
now presents answers to his critics and some further observations on the subject. Final 
essays by Mr. Tatu and—we hope—by Mr. Garder will appear in subsequent issues. 


Totalitarianism: Recent Trends 


By Carl J. Friedrich 


t is now fairly generally agreed that the auto- 
cratic regimes that have sprung up in this century 
in the wake of movements of violent protest against 
existing political orders are of a different kind from 
past autocracies.* The term “totalitarian dictator- 
ship” has been so widely used to designate these 
regimes that it seems the better part of wisdom to 
continue its employment if one wishes to communi- 
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cate effectively about them. Such a statement does 
not, of course, settle the question of what are the 
distinguishing features of such regimes, apart from 
their being autocracies. They surely do not closely 
resemble the despotism of an Oriental potentate, or 
“the empire that was Rome.” Nor can they be said 
to possess the Gestalt of a tyranny in a Greek polis, 


1 The present article is an extension of the changed concept 
of totalitarianism as set forth in C. J. Friedrich and Z. K. 
Brzezinski, Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, 2nd edi- 
tion (revised by C. J. Friedrich), Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1965 (cited herein as TDA). See also the author’s 
article, “Diktatur,” in Sowjetsystem und Demokratische Gesell- 
schaft—eine vergleichende Enzyklopaedie, Freiburg, Verlag 
Herder, 1967. 


or the typical features of a hereditary absolute 
monarchy such as that of Louis XIV. All this is 
fairly obvious to any student of these historical 
models of autocracy when he merely glances at the 
regimes of Brezhnev and Kosygin, of Mao, or of 
Castro. Nor do the rulerships of Ho Chi Minh 
and Tito, to mention only two others, seem very 
much like those of Frederick II of Prussia, Nero, 
Peisistratos, or Asoka. 

The structural and operational features which 
distinguish these totalitarian dictatorships from 
other and older autocracies, as well as from Western- 
type democracies, are six in number. To recall 
what is by now a fairly generally accepted set of 
facts, these distinguishing features are: (1) a to- 
talist ideology; (2) a single party committed to this 
ideology and usually led by one man, the dictator; 
(3) a fully developed secret police; and three kinds 
of monopoly or, more precisely, of monopolistic 
control: namely, over (a) mass communications; 
(b) operational weapons; and (c) all organiza- 
tions, including economic enterprises, thus involv- 
ing a centrally-planned economy. These features 
are purposely stated a bit differently from the way 
in which I presented them in earlier work because, 
as will be seen in the sequel, some of the evolving 
aspects of the theory and practice of totalitarian 
dictatorship are thereby reflected. We might add 
that these six features could, for the purpose of 
greater simplicity, be grouped into three: an 
ideology, a party reinforced by a secret police, 
and monopoly control of the three major forms 
of interpersonal confrontation in an industrial mass 
society. 


Some Moot Questions 


Before elaborating on these features, it seems 
desirable to deal with some general issues. One is 
the question of whether there might not be other 
characteristic features common to all totalitarian 
regimes. For example, Professor Brzezinski, while 
retaining the syndrome of operational features, 
would add the felos, or purpose, of a totalitarian 
system on the ground that such a definition “at- 
tempts to point also to its essence... .”* It is 
doubtful, however, whether such an essentialist or 


°Z. K. Brzezinski, Ideology and Power in Soviet Politics, 
New York, Praeger, 1962, ch. 1. See also his “The Soviet 
Political System: Transformation or Degeneration?”, Prob- 
lems of Communism, No. 1 (January-February) 1966. 


teleological theory will remain tenable as totalitari- 
anism matures. Other forms of autocracy have 
known an alternation between revolutionizing and 
stabilizing periods (e.g., Peter the Great vs. other 
tsars, Richelieu vs. Louis XIV, Caesar vs. later 
emperors). In the long run, it seems probable that 
totalitarian regimes will ultimately come to resemble 
other forms of government so far as their ends or 
objectives are concerned. 

Another interesting suggestion is Alfred Meyer’s 
argument that the key characteristic of totalitarian 
regimes is their total bureaucratization.* That large- 
scale bureaucratization is part of the pattern there 
can be no doubt, and it certainly must be taken 
into account in any analysis of totalitarian dicta- 
torship. On the other hand, considerable difficul- 
ties arise from the fact that such bureaucratization 
is largely lacking in some totalitarian dictatorships, 
or may be associated with a measure of de-bureau- 
cratization, as was the case in Germany. Inter- 
ference emanating from the party apparatchiks 
suggests another complication, as discussed below. 

Several critics of the operational model outlined 
above have insisted that expansionism is another 
characteristic trait of totalitarian dictatorships.* In 
many ways it is. The ideological basis of these 
regimes calls for universal dominion, and the 
foreign policies of the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist dictatorships, no less than those of Hitler 
and Mussolini, have certainly been expansionist— 
and Castro is moving along the same path. On the 
other hand, Tito’s Yugoslavia has exhibited—at 
least until recently—all the characteristic features 
of a totalitarian regime, yet has not displayed any 
marked expansionism. Moreover, if expansionism 
is accepted as an essential characteristic of totali- 
tarianism, such a system would obviously lose its 
“nature” if it were to become worldwide and thereby 
become incapable of further expansion. Even so, 
expansionism is certainly a common feature of many 
totalitarian dictatorships. 


Cyclical Patterns of Change 


Perhaps the most striking change in the recent 
theory and practice of totalitarian dictatorship has 


3 Alfred G. Meyer, The Soviet Political System, New York, 
Random House, 1965, ch. 22. 

4E.g. Ivo K. Feierabend, “Expansionist and Isolationist 
Tendencies of Totalitarian Political Systems: A Theoretical 
Note,” Journal of Politics (University of Florida), Vol. 24, 
1962, pp. 733-42. 
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been the development of a substantial consensus in 
the Soviet Union. This presumably makes for a 
greater similarity and comparability with the Fascist 
regimes, which enjoyed a broad consensus because 
their ideology was built upon the firm foundation 
of rooted nationalism. It must be pointed out, 
however, that the development of a broad consensus 
does not keep the Soviet Union, or any of the other 
Communist regimes, from continuing to evolve, and 
this patent fact necessarily impedes comparability 
with the Fascist systems, which ended after a rela- 
tively brief existence and have not since been re- 
established. This means that the development of 
Fascist totalitarianism was arrested after only about 
twelve years, hence at a relatively early stage if the 
lifespan of the Soviet Union, or even of the Com- 
munist regimes established after 1945, is considered. 
What the developments in totalitarian rule since 
about the mid-1950’s have made clear is that the 
regimes of Stalin and Hitler, far from providing the 
typical model of totalitarian dictatorship, were 
rather extreme aberrations comparable to the rule 
of Ivan the Terrible, of Nero, or of Shi Huang Ti. 


In this connection, the evolution of totalitarian 
dictatorship in the 1950’s and 1960’s reminds one 
that the autocratic regimes of the past, which lasted 
over long periods, experienced notable ups and 
downs in the degree of violence employed for their 
maintenance. Periods of relative order and internal 
peace, such as that of the Antonine Emperors, 
alternated with periods of fierce oppression and 
abuse of power. Anyone who takes up a history 
of China, Egypt, or Russia can multiply the illustra- 
tions. The historical records suggest that such an 
alternation of intensification and relaxation of auto- 
cratic power is cyclical. Adventitious changes in 
rulers according to blood-descent legitimacy have 
in the past disrupted the cycle from time to time, 
and extraneous events, such as plagues and foreign 
invasions, may also cause deviations from the nat- 
ural cycle. Barring such interference, however, the 
deployment of violence seems to go forward to an 
extreme, followed by a (sometimes radical) reversal, 
a return to the original state, and a resumption of 
the cycle. 

These cyclical patterns of the past are. still 
discernible in today’s totalitarian regimes, though 
subject nowadays to many variations, especially 
those engendered by the development of industry 
and technology. Observing the reversal that has 
taken place in the Soviet Union since the death of 
Stalin, a certain number of analysts have been in- 
clined to attribute the “thaw,” as it has hopefully 
been called, to a permanent alteration in the nature 
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of the regime. The argument has usually taken the 
form of asserting that large-scale modern industry 
requires a managerial elite exhibiting the charac- 
teristics of a bureaucracy as analyzed by Max 
Weber—that is to say, a predominantly rational 
behavior increasingly expressed in legal rules. That 
this argument possesses a certain cogency is clear. 
It is important to remember, however, that the 
Hitlerian dictatorship pushed the German bureau- 
cracy in the opposite direction.’ As for the Com- 
munist dictatorships, the evidence suggests that, 
in spite of a certain amount of rationalization, 
limits are set by the ideologically framed mentality 
of the party apparatchik. Not only in China, but 
also in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and other such 
regimes, the meta-rational conditioning effects of 
the prevalent belief system are quite powerful. 
Moreover, the oscillation between tight and loose 
control in an autocratic regime probably may extend 
over many years, and no hasty conclusions ought 
to be drawn by the scientific analyst from such 
changes. More particularly, the appearance of addi- 
tional legal rules and regulations ought not to be 
mistaken as an inevitable harbinger of the advent 
of the rule of law. Such legislation may nonetheless 
be very important in shaping the totalitarian model 
—as indeed it was in the European absolute 
monarchies and in the Roman Empire—and it is 
possible that such a development might even lead 
eventually to the abandonment of a totalitarian 
system. In this connection, Brzezinski and Samuel 
P. Huntington have argued against the prospect 
of a convergence of the Soviet and American 
systems, and they have adduced impressive evidence 
in support of their thesis.° The question remains, 
it seems to me, an open one. Autocracies in the past 
have often succeeded in developing large bureau- 
cratic systems as a reinforcement of a basic pattern 
of rule. S. N. Eisenstadt has shown in an impressive 
study that these autocracies spawned “bureaucratic 
societies.” ’ Without attempting to summarize the 
range of his findings, it is germane to our present 
purpose to note that these empires were “institution- 
alized” under very particular conditions. The most 


° Elke Frank, “The Role of Bureaucracy in Transition,” 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 28, 1966, pp. 725-53. See also the 
other recent writings on the German National Socialist regime 
cited in fn. 15. 

®In their joint study, Political Power: USA/USSR, Simi- 
larities and Contrasts—Convergence or Evolution, New York, 
Viking Press, 1964, esp. the concluding chapter. 

7S. N. Eisenstadt, The Political Systems of Empires—The 
Rise and Fall of Historical Bureaucratic Societies, New York, 
Free Press, 1962. 


important of these conditions were: (1) the ten- 
dency of rulers toward the implementation of auton- 
omous political goals; and (2) the development 
of certain relatively limited levels of differentiation 
in all the major spheres of these societies. The 
process analyzed by Eisenstadt bears many striking 
resemblances to what is going on at present in the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere in the totalitarian world. 
For the assessment of the future of totalitarian 
systems, it is important to note that only when the 
two conditions noted above were present did the 
process of effective institutionalization of such 
bureaucratic empires succeed. This probably holds 
true for totalitarian regimes. 


The Issue of Total Control 


The “thaw” and related phenomena have raised 
further doubts about the contention of some scholars 
that certain psychological features are decisive in 
assessing totalitarianism. There are a number of 
versions of this view, but they all stress the regime’s 
asserted goal to remold and transform the human 
beings under its control in the image of its ideology. 
Hence the “essence” of the regime is said to be 
its total control of the everyday life, and more 
particularly of the thoughts and attitudes, of its 
subjects (wrongly called “citizens’”). That totali- 
tarian regimes do make such an effort is open to 
no doubt; that they do not succeed is, however, 
almost as certain. “The particular criterion of 
totalitarian rule is the creeping rape [sic!] of man 
by the perversion of his thoughts and his social 
life,” a leading exponent of this view has written. 
“Totalitarian rule,” he adds, “is the claim trans- 
formed into political action that the world and 
social life are changeable without limit.”*® As 
compared with this “essence,” it is asserted that 
organization and method are criteria of secondary 
importance. 

There can be no question that the statements 
cited do, to some extent, describe a significant 
feature—a psychological concomitant—of_ totali- 


8H. Buchheim, Totalitére Herrschaft—W esen und Merkmale, 
Munich, 1962, pp. 14, 24. Following Buchheim, this line is 
also taken by Joachim C. Fest (Das Gesicht des dritten Reiches 
—Profile einer totalitaéren Herrschaft, Munich, 1963, p. 393), 
who would make the intent to create a “new man” the 
definitional trait of totalitarian rule in contrast to other autoc- 
racies. However, Fest seems to contradict this thesis in 
describing Heydrich as the “phenotype” of Nazism precisely 
because he was cynically indifferent to all ideological motiva- 
tions—i.e., a pure power-seeker. 


tarian rule, especially in its early phases and in- 
sofar as the more passive members of society are 
concerned. There are, however, a number of serious 
objections to making this aspect the mainstay of 
a theory of totalitarianism. The first is purely 
pragmatic. While it may be the intent of totalitarian 
regimes to establish total control, no such control 
is actually achieved even within the ranks of the 
ruling party, let alone over the population at large. 
The specific procedures adopted in the effort to 
establish total control are highly significant. They 
have evolved over time, have varied greatly at 
different stages, and become of secondary impor- 
tance when consensus has developed. As such, they 
are better analyzed under such headings as propa- 
ganda, terror, and so forth, rather than in the per- 
spective of the individuals affected. They have 
perhaps been carried farthest by the Chinese Com- 
munists in their methods of thought control and 
brainwashing. One wonders, however, whether we 
are not confronted here with a cultural differential, 
since Confucianism contains this inclination to 
establish total control over the life of the mind,° 
as does Platonism. Countervailing tendencies, such 
as Mao’s “hundred flowers” campaign, suggest that 
even in China a sense of the importance of a mea- 
sure of intellectual independence has manifested 
itself from time to time. 

The reference to Confucianism and Platonism 
leads to the second objection, which is a compara- 
tive and historical one. Ideologically motivated 
concern for the whole man, an intent upon total 
control, has occurred in other regimes in the past, 
notably in “theocratic” systems such as those of 
the Puritans and the Moslems. It has also found 
expression in some of the most renowned philo- 
sophical systems, especially that of Plato, who (in 
The Republic, The Statesman, and The Laws) ad- 
vocates total control in the interest of good order 
in the community. This has led to a profound and 
unfortunate misunderstanding of Plato as a totali- 
tarian; *° he was in fact an authoritarian, favoring 
the autocracy of the wise. Similarly, certain forms 
of political rule in classical antiquity, as in Sparta, 
for example, have been mislabeled as “totalitarian” 


9 Robert J. Lifton, Thought Reform and the Psychology of 


Totalism: A Study of Brainwashing in China, New York, 
Norton, 1961. 

10 Karl R. Popper (The Open Society and Its Enemies, Vol. 
I, The Age of Plato, New York, Harper, 1945) is perhaps the 
most outspoken of the Plato critics. For a review of the 
entire controversy, see Thomas L. Thorsen, Plato, Totalitarian 
or Democrat?, Englewood, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1963. 
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on the ground that the life and activity of the people 
were continuously subject to close regimentation 
by the state."* If this watered-down view of totali- 
tarianism were to be accepted, it would become 
necessary to describe many of the monastic orders, 
as well as much “primitive” government, as totali- 
tarian because of their close control over all partici- 
pants. 

As contrasted with such a diffuse and confusing 
interpretation, what is really the specific difference, 
the innovation, of the totalitarian regimes is the 
organization and technical methods developed and 
employed to exercise as much control as possible 
in the service of an ideologically motivated move- 
ment dedicated to the total reconstruction of an 
allegedly moribund mass society. Since the aspira- 
tions toward total control alluded to above do 
exist, however, it has been proposed to use the 
terms “totalist” and “totalism” to describe these 
phenomena.” On this basis, we could sum up this 
part of the discussion by saying that totalitarian 
dictatorship is a system of autocratic rule for realiz- 
ing totalist intentions under modern technical and 
political conditions.** Since modern political condi- 
tions signify a general acceptance of democracy, 
a totalitarian dictatorship could also be described 
as a “perfect” democracy in the sense that the 
people, who are represented by the party, which 
in turn is represented by its leaders, exercise total 
and unrestrained power. The declared intention 
of creating a “new man” is part of this general 
syndrome. 


The Place of Ideology 


This issue leads directly into the heatedly dis- 
cussed problem of the role of ideology. Ever since 
Raymond Aron proclaimed and Daniel Bell elabo- 
rated upon the “end of ideology” in the mid-1950’s, 
there has been controversy over the place which 
ideology occupies in the syndrome of traits of 
totalitarian rule. Hannah Arendt had argued even 
earlier that to the top echelon of totalitarian move- 
ments “ideological clichés are mere devices to 


11 A striking example of this diluted use of the term is Kurt 
von Fritz, “Totalitarismus und Demokratie im alten Griechen- 
land und Rom,” Antike und Abendland, No. 3, 1948, pp. 47-74. 

12 Lifton, op. cit., esp. pp. 417-72. Cf. also Edgar H. Schein 
and associates, Coercive Persuasion: A Sociological Analysis of 
the Brainwashing of American Civilians by the Chinese Com- 
munists, New York, Norton, 1961. 

13Qn the importance of technology, see TDA, pp. 24-25 
and elsewhere. 
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organize the masses, and they [the leaders] feel 
no compunction about changing them according to 
the needs of the circumstances if only the organiz- 
ing principle is kept intact.” ** This view is to a 
certain extent confirmed by recent research on the 
followers of Hitler: biographies of Himmler, 
Goering, and others have shown that these men 
were basically committed to a man—Hitler—rather 
than to any ideology.’ Nevertheless, this is some- 
what misleading, for in the relatively immature 
Nazi system, Hitler was the prophet, the source of 
all ideology, and commitment to him also meant 
commitment to his ideas. The same can be said 
regarding Mussolini, although he at first proclaimed 
himself hostile to all ideas and celebrated himself 
and his movement as pragmatic.*® As far as Stalin 
is concerned, he had amply demonstrated his doc- 
trinaire commitment to Marxism-Leninism, as he 
interpreted it, by his own writings and speeches. 

In any case, it did not prove very difficult for 
several writers to marshal a number of convincing 
arguments against Miss Arendt’s point of view.” 
Leaving aside the underdeveloped non-totalitarian 
polities, many of which have witnessed an extra- 
ordinary expansion of ideological politics, it is evi- 
dent that the attempt to represent the totalitarian 
regimes as experiencing an “end of ideology” was 
a flagrant case of ethnocentricity. For surely the 
potency of ideology in Communist China provides 
the background not only for the conflict with the 
Soviet Union, but also for the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution.** 


14 Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism, New 
York, Harcourt Brace, 1951, p. 373. Cf. also Raymond Aron, 
L’Opium des Intellectuels, Paris, Calmann-Levy, 1955. 

15 See Roger Manvell and Heinrich Fraenkel, Goering, New 
York, Simon & Schuster, 1962, and Doctor Goebbels—His Life 
and Death, London, Heinemann, 1960; Helmut Heiber, Joseph 
Goebbels, Stuttgart, 1962; and Joseph Wulf, Martin Bormann 
—Hitlers Schatten, Giitersloh, 1962. See also the overall study 
of Joachim C. Fest, op. cit. supra (fn. 8). 

16 Dante L. Germino, The Italian Fascist Party in Power 
—A Study in Totalitarian Rule, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1959, pp. 133 ff. See also Ernst Nolte, Three Faces of 
Fascism—Action Francaise, Italian Fascism, National So- 
clalism, New York, Holt, 1966, pp. 250 ff. 

17 See esp. Jeanne Hersch, Idéologies et Réalité—Essai 
d orientation politique, Paris, 1956; Joseph LaPalombara, “De- 
cline of Ideology: A Dissent and an Interpretation,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. LX, No. 1, 1966, pp. 5-16; and 
Seymour M. Lipset, “Some Further Comment .. . ,” ibid., pp. 
17-18. See also the “debate” between Daniel Bell, George 
Lichtheim, and myself in The Slavic Review (New York), 
Vol. XXIV, 1965, pp. 591 ff. 

18 On the ideological aspects of the Sino-Soviet dispute, see 
Donald S. Zagoria, The Sino-Soviet Conflict 1956-1961, New 
York, Atheneum, 1964, esp. introduction and ch. 8; also the 
striking analysis by Richard Lowenthal, World Communism— 
The Disintegration of a Secular Faith, London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964, esp. ch. 5; and the studies contained in 
Morton Halperin (Ed.), Sino-Soviet Relations and Arms Con- 


Some of the most serious misunderstandings 
about ideology have arisen from the fact that it 
has been taken in a dogmatic, even doctrinaire 
sense and seen as a static entity. This way of look- 
ing at ideology is, to a certain extent, a heritage 
from Marx and his followers, who understood 
ideology essentially as the “myth” of a particular 
social and political order. Ideologies do, usually, 
contain myths. But while myths are rather stable, 
ideologies are highly dynamic entities. Despite the 
fact that certain values, interests, and beliefs may 
persist over long periods in specific ideologies, 
they are, as action-related systems of ideas, subject 
to constant change.’® The fact that the rulers of 
totalitarian regimes are engaged in revising their 
ideologies is, therefore, an indication of the con- 
tinuing influence of ideology, and not an argument 
against it. These reinterpretations are, indeed, 
proof of the rulers’ deep-seated ideological com- 
mitment. As Richard Lowenthal has persuasively 
argued, Mao may well have “stood the Marxian 
dialectic on its head again” by abandoning its 
materialist and proletarian class analysis; °° how- 
ever, this did not mean an abandonment, but rather 
a reinforcement, of ideological rivalry. The same 
may be said of the steady elaboration of Soviet 
ideology at the 20th, 21st, and 22nd Party Con- 
gresses. These changes illustrate what has been 
termed “the plasticity of Bolshevik ideology,” and 
hence its vitality, rather than its end. At the same 
time, it must be recognized that the reiteration of 
ideological positions, such as the saying that “the 
state will wither away,” is becoming increasingly 
ritualistic—a transformation that is familiar to the 
student of the history of religions. 

Ideology is, in fact, so vitally related to the 
political process in literate societies that, far from 
passing away, ideologies are likely to increase in 


trol, Cambridge, MIT Press, 1967, esp. the editor’s introduc- 
tion. On the Chinese Cultural Revolution, see the series of 
articles published in Problems of Communism under the overall 
title, “The New Revolution,” esp. Harry Gelman, “Mao and 
the Permanent Purge,” and Theodore Chen, “A Nation in 
Agony” (No. 6, 1966) ; Richard D. Baum, “Ideology Redivivus,” 
and Franz Michael, “The Struggle for Power” (No. 3, 1967). 
Mr. Baum in particular views the Cultural Revolution as a 
form of “ideological revivalism” precipitated by the corrosion 
of the revolutionary ideology. 

19See my Man and His Government, New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1963, ch. 5, and the literature cited there. 
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tung’s “The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist 
Party” and “On Democracy” (Mao’s Selected Works, Vol. 
IIf, 1954). Lowenthal rightly acknowledges that this and 
related problems of Mao’s interpretation of Marxism-Leninism 
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Communism and the Rise of Mao, Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
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importance. This proposition has in recent years 
been demonstrated by the way in which the conflict 
between the Soviet Union and Communist China— 
by no means only ideological, of course—has found 
expression in ideological terms. It was also clearly 
manifest in The Fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism 
issued in the Soviet Union in 1959, and has since 
been reinforced by the new program of the CPSU.”! 
As one searching student, with whose basic position 
I am inclined to agree, has written, “One cannot 
stress too much that the partners to the Sino-Soviet 
alliance are dedicated to a common purpose and 
bound together by a common ideology.” He adds 
in a footnote that, of course, such an ideology 
divides as well as brings together its believers, but 
that a common commitment remains. Statements 
such as these rest upon the proposition—to quote 
the same author—that “to the Communists, theory 
explains and orders reality at the same time as it 
provides a program for action.” ** If this activist 
aspect of ideology is neglected, certainly, great 
confusion results. 


n the other hand, some students of totali- 
tarianism have exaggerated the role of ideology, 
making it in fact the basis of a genetic theory 
which would explain why totalitarianism appeared 
in the 20th century. It is a mistake to believe that 
anyone advocated totalitarian dictatorship. These 
systems evolved in response to a series of crises 
which confronted the leadership as the regime 
struggled to realize the action program which its 
utopian ideology called for. In stating the matter 
thus, we imply the vital role which ideology plays 
in the genesis of a totalitarian regime; hence the 
exploration of ideological issues remains an impor- 
tant part of the changing theory and practice of 
totalitarianism. 

A considerable contribution to the understand- 
ing of fascism has been made by Ernst Nolte, who 
undertakes to relate Italian fascism and national 
socialism to the ideology of the Action Francaise 
group.” It is a subtly argued study in intellectual 
history, but it overestimates both the role of 


21 Osnovy Marksizma-Leninizma (The Fundamentals — of 
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ideology in fascism-nazism and the general signifi- 
cance of the phenomenon of fascism. Nolte claims 
that fascism so decisively molded the epoch from 
1919 to 1945 that it must be considered the key 
characteristic of the era. Surely, however, in long- 
range perspective, it is more nearly the Russian 
Revolution and its aftermath—of which fascism is 
one important element—which dominated that era. 
The author himself argues that “fascism is anti- 
Marxism” and that “almost identical and yet typi- 
cally modified methods” relate these regimes. It 
is not possible to trace here the author’s rather 
turgid argument.” The key point, namely that Hitler 
was not.an “incomprehensible accident” but “was 
possessed by ‘something’ ” that was neither casual 
nor trivial—a hatred for the human in man—is 
probably sound. Thus, the victims of Hitler died 
“as the deputies in the most desperate assault ever 
made upon the human being. . . .” 

The issues which these statements raise form the 
heart of another significant contribution: George 
L. Mosse’s study of the intellectual origins of the 
Third Reich.*® Written with much greater detach- 
ment and historical perspective than such earlier 
works as those of Kolnay, McGovern, and Viereck,”* 
this study seeks to elucidate the ideas and beliefs 
which fed the Hitlerian ideology. Mosse identifies 
the “flight from reality” as the common trait of 
fascist ideologies, yet insists that “we must not 
allow these similarities to disguise the profound 
differences.” *’ It is an ever-recurring argument 
that applies equally to the ideological dimension 
of communism in the Soviet Union, China, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, etc. There is always the individual, 
specific component which must be taken into ac- 
count, but this does not gainsay the task of cogent 
generalization. When we are concerned with totali- 
tarianism, we are moving on this rather abstract 
level. It is evident that only by discarding the 
specific content of particular ideologies can the 
general pattern of totalitarianism be discerned. That 
is why the term itself has always been so obnoxious 


*4See my review of the foregoing in Modern Language 
Journal, September 1966. 

25 George L. Mosse, The Crisis of German Ideology—Intel- 
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to sympathizers with one or another of these totali- 
tarian doctrines. Being themselves caught up 
in the ideological preoccupation, the substantive 
“meaning” of their particular struggle, they resent 
anyone who seeks to identify the common features 
of all such struggles. 


Exaltation of Violence 


If I may refer to a very recent instance, it is 
quite striking how many of the characteristic ele- 
ments of Volkisch, fascist ideology reappear in 
such a work as Frantz Fanon’s study of the problems 
of racism and colonialism.** There is the glorifica- 
tion of violence which is so striking a feature of 
totalitarianism in all its forms. Protesting against 
a Europe which has “murdered men everywhere” 
in the name of Man, Fanon calls for something 
utterly vague but “different.” There is talk of a 
“new history,” of “going forward all the time, 
night and day,” and finally, “comrades, we must 
turn over a new leaf, we must work out new con- 
cepts, and try to set afoot a new man.” It is not 
without interest that Fanon, along with others, 
agrees with Hannah Arendt about the “totalitarian 
character of colonial exploitation.” What he does 
not see is the fact that much of the reaction to it 
is also totalitarian in nature. 

The key issue here is the glorification of violence. 
It is intrinsic to Marx’s doctrine of the class strug- 
gle; its implications were elaborated by George 
Sorel; and Lenin’s analysis of the revolutionary 
situation culminated in a vigorous call for violence 
—all this is well known. The glorification of violence 
follows logically from the total destruction which 
a totalitarian ideology asks for, and it is found 
in all major totalitarian writings. It has lately 
celebrated new triumphs in Red China, where the 
Cultural Revolution was adroitly launched for the 
very purpose of enlisting the enthusiasm of youth 
in a new reign of violence to revive the flagging 
revolutionary spirit.”° 

The relation of violence to totalitarianism has 
been further clarified in a recent, very interesting 


28 Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, New York, 
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of Communism, No. 2 (March-April) 1968, pp. 21-30. 


study on the response of the literary man to the 
totalitarian world, based on an analysis of four 
German and Austrian writers: Franz Kafka, Robert 
Musil, Hermann Broch, and Heimito von Doderer.*° 
The author more particularly calls attention to the 
close relationship of the “anarchy of drives” to the 
world of totalitarianism; that is to say, he interprets 
the “apocalyptic erotic novel” as the mirror of a 
general anomie: “Sexualism and total state are 
. . . the result of a pathological alienation from 
reality. . . .” Basically, it is the same theme that 
Nolte suggests when he speaks of “resistance to 
transcendence,” and Mosse when he depicts the 
“flight from reality.” Under the influence of various 
psychoanalytic theories such as Erich Fromm’s 
Escape from Freedom, we are confronted here with 
psychological “explanations” of the totalitarian 
syndrome which a book such as that of Fanon (a 
psychiatrist) makes explicit by presenting actual 
cases to demonstrate his argument. In all this 
writing—and there is an increasing amount of it— 
violence is rightly seen as an ingredient of totali- 
tarian and revolutionary ideologizing. It is there- 
fore curious that even among sophisticated students 
of these matters, there is still no general recognition 
of the fact that besides the destruction-reconstruc- 
tion syndrome, with its utopian aspect, the positive 
evaluation of violence is crucial.** In a way, how- 
ever, this is perhaps natural since the steady in- 
crease in overall consensus in the Soviet Union 
has made it possible to decentralize violence, allow- 
ing it to take the forms of community pressure and 
local vengeance, such as have been predominant 
in China. 


Police and Terror 


When one reflects upon these perspectives in the 
evolution of the theory and practice of totalitarian 
dictatorship, one finds oneself also concerned with 
the third feature of such regimes, namely the em- 
ployment of an elaborate secret police generating 
the terror which used to preoccupy the students of 
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Stalinist Russia and Hitlerian Germany. There can 
be little question that the significance of this aspect 
of the totalitarian syndrome was overestimated in 
the past, especially in the writings of Miss Arendt, 
who predicted in her major work that the secret 
police would displace the party as the key instru- 
mentality of totalitarian regimes.** We, too, on the 
basis of numerous writings in the 1940’s and 1950’s, 
overestimated the long-range significance of this 
feature, even though we never gave it the promi- 
nence which the writings of cold-war journalism 
insisted upon. Still, even recently, there has been 
challenging testimony in the private papers of Oleg 
Penkovskiy, the high Russian intelligence officer 
who was executed in the Soviet Union after it was 
discovered that he was working for Western intelli- 
gence. After reciting some murderous decisions 
of Khrushchev, he wrote: “Who believes that 
Khrushchev has abolished terror? I do not, and 
nobody else does in the USSR.” ** 


At the same time, it should be stressed that in 
the mass employment of physical terror, the conduct 
of government and politics in Maoist China and 
Castro’s Cuba has even exceeded what Stalin and 
Hitler did. This can be said because Hitler’s exter- 
mination of the Jews does not strictly speaking 
belong in this category: that is to say, it had no 
function in the regime, as the terror techniques of 
a secret police have; rather, it was in effect the 
ideologically motivated liquidation of a minority 
placed beyond the pale of the subject population. 

A good deal more has been learned in recent 
years about the actual working of the terror systems 
of Stalin and Hitler. Both the much-publicized 
revelations of Khrushchev and the Eichmann trial 
have revealed new and revolting dimensions of these 
manipulations,** and biographical studies of some 
of the key terrorists, notably Himmler,** have added 
further to our knowledge. At the same time, histori- 
cal studies have made it clear that secret police and 
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terror have played their role in all autocracies, and 
that therefore these attributes by themselves cannot 
be taken as the decisive traits of totalitarian rule. 
The distinguishing feature of totalitarianism in this 
particular sphere, as in others, is the mobilization 
of the scientific knowledge of an advanced tech- 
nology—in this case, in the form of all kinds of 
machines for spying on people and sophisticated 
methods of psychic manipulation. Terror is at this 
point transformed into the more coercive forms of 
propaganda. Only in cooperation with the monopoly 
of mass communications can the secret police hope 
to accomplish its task: terror and consensus be- 
come Siamese twins. There may be much freedom 
of expression—and even license—in such a regime, 
provided the sacred taboos of ideology and official 
policy are respected and dissent remains strictly 
individual and does not aspire to organized 
support.*° 


nother important qualification has arisen as 
a result of a more precise knowledge and under- 
standing of the practices of nontotalitarian regimes. 
Excluding from consideration wartime security 
practices which assuredly resemble autocratic rule, 
elements of secret police operations turn up in 
constitutional democracies, and segments of the 
population may well be terrorized, especially racial 
minorities. In dealing with this aspect of totali- 
tarianism, therefore, it is necessary to be more 
specific and to speak of a secret police that is un- 
controlled. From this viewpoint, the efforts at 
controlling this institution which have appeared 
in Yugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and even in 
the Soviet Union, must be considered attempts to 
delimit or maybe even eliminate totalitarianism. 
This trend seems particularly pronounced in Yugo- 
slavia.** 

Besides the massive physical terror of the Mao 
and Castro regimes, older and more stabilized totali- 
tarian systems have been able to depend increas- 
ingly upon psychic terror. This form of terror has, 
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of course, always played a vital role: not only 
what actually went on in the Nazi concentration 
camps, but also what was believed to be going on, 
was part of the terror, and such anxieties were 
sedulously cultivated by the wielders of this instru- 
mentality of violence. The psychological terror ex- 
ercised by a group within a given society can, as 
a matter of fact, have a greater effect than physical 
terror, and the mere existence of a secret police, 
quite apart from what it does, suffices to maintain 
the former. The terror is, moreover, closely related 
to the basic revolutionary thrust of these regimes. 
Where total change is intended, massive resistance 
is engendered, and to break this resistance, the 
adversaries of the regime have to be terrorized 
into submission. There develops the already men- 
tioned “passion for unanimity” which looks upon 
any sign of opposition, and even upon indifference, 
as a betrayal of the regime. The brutal, premedi- 
tated violence of the terror thus becomes rationally 
justified. 

Such totalitarian terror grows until it reaches the 
limit where it becomes self-defeating, as happened 
in the Soviet Union in the mid-1930’s and again 
toward the end of Stalin’s rule, and as now appears 
to be happening in Maoist China.** Indifference 
and apathy among the workers are clear signs of 
it. This may in part be overcome by a vigorous 
effort at increasing consensus, especially as the 
regime’s efforts at indoctrination through educa- 
tion bear fruit. On this score, obviously a regime 
which has lasted more than 15-20 years has a dis- 
tinct advantage. Miss Arendt has suggested that 
potential enemies are then substituted for real 
ones. This is true, but only up to a point, for often 
the “scapegoat” is a foreign power far removed 
from the everyday experience of the populace. 


The Pa rty 


Discussion of the role and practice of terror under 
totalitarian rule to some extent affects the role of 
the party. It is by now generally conceded that 
Stalin’s excessive terror practices were combined 
with a disregard of the party, and that the liquida- 


38 Differences between the practice of terror in China and 
in the Soviet Union have often been remarked upon and have 
at times given rise to serious misunderstanding of the sup- 
posedly greater tolerance of Mao and his followers. For a 
balanced statement on this question, see Lowenthal, op. cit., 
ch. 5, and his discussion of Mao’s view of the permanent 
revolution, pp. 109 ff. 


tion of Stalin’s extreme form of secret police rule 
engendered a revival of the party’s role under his 
successors.*” Also the importance of the party as 
the decisive factor in settling the problem of suc- 
cession in such systems has become increasingly 
clear.*° 

At the same time, it has become more widely 
recognized that totalitarian parties differ in char- 
acter from their constitutionalist (democratic? ) 
counterparts; indeed, there exists a not inconsider- 
able group who would insist that the former do 
not deserve to be called parties at all. Nevertheless, 
it would obviously be inconvenient to have to refer 
‘to “so-called Communist parties,” and there is also 
the fact that totalitarian and non-totalitarian parties 
do have significant features in common which jus- 
tify applying the designation “party” to both as a 
generic term. This term would then designate a 
group of human beings which is stably organized 
with the objective of securing or maintaining for 
its leaders the control of the government, and with 
the further objective of giving its members, through 
such control, ideal and material benefits. Surely, 
totalitarian parties possess these characteristics in 
common with other parties, as numerous recent 
studies have confirmed. But totalitarian parties are 
distinguished by autocratic leadership, which Lenin 
first proclaimed as essential; by exclusivity instead 
of free recruitment; and by the monoply which they 
possess in exercising the typical party functions in 
the body politic.*t Indeed, so central is their role 
that any autocratic regime which lacks such a party 
or has allowed it to wane—e.g., Franco Spain— 
should not be considered a totalitarian regime. The 
role of these parties is at the same time the major ob- 
jection to the suggestion in favor of lumping totali- 
tarian systems together with other one-party sys- 
tems under the heading of movement regimes.*? 


The Monopolies 


As far as the three major monopolies—especially 
the monopoly over organizations and its corollary, 
centrally directed planning—are concerned, recent 


39 See, e.g., Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, New York, Random House, 1960; and Meyer, op. 
cit. supra, Part II. 

40 See Howard R. Swearer, The Politics of Succession in the 
USSR, New York, Little Brown, 1964; and Friedrich, op. cit. 
supra (fn. 19), ch. 28, on the general problems of succession. 

41 See Schapiro, op. cit. supra (fn. 39). 

42See Robert C. Tucker, The Soviet Political Mind, New 
York, Praeger, 1963, ch. 1, esp. p. 7. 


theory and practice have evolved steadily without 
involving any basic change of course. The wide- 
ranging debate in the Soviet Union over decentrali- 
zation, the parallel development of a measure of 
“federal” devolution in Yugoslavia, the breakdown 
of successive efforts at coping with the planning 
process in Maoist China and, more particularly, 
the utter failure of the “great leap forward” of the 
communes (predicted by the Soviets out of their 
own experience )—these and other practical experi- 
ences have precipitated some doubts. In the Soviet 
Union, sharp questioning of the established routines 
by men like Professor Liberman continues, and the 
exploration of possibilities for introducing a mea- 
sure of competition into the planned monolith of 
the Soviet economy has led to a limited loosening 
of controls. This trend has been discussed in the 
West under the heading of “liberalizing,” although 
the liberality does not appear to have reached even 
the degree of freedom practiced under the most 
absolute rulers of mercantilist Europe.*? Whatever 
may turn out to be the merit of these changes, they 
by no means entail an abandonment of the ultimate 
monopoly of all decisional power by the top leader- 
ship. The same holds true for mass communica- 
tions. The literary value of some of the dissenting 
voices in Russia, Poland, and Yugoslavia may be 
great, and their appeal to the West justified, but 
not only do they fail to affect any wider public, but 
—as one writer observes—‘only an extraordinary 
combination of circumstances could enable the 
writers and artists to launch a movement of actual 
resistance.” ** 

Before turning to the matter of resistance under 
totalitarian rule, we might add that probably the 
greatest obstacle to the employment of totalitarian 
methods in underdeveloped countries is the difh- 
culty of effectuating the three monopolies essential 
to a totalitarian regime. The point here once again 
is that a totalitarian system is in a sense an autoc- 
racy employing the means of advanced technology 
under conditions of democratic legitimation. The 
absence of such a technology seems to explain why 
it has proved no easier to establish totalitarian re- 
gimes in underdeveloped countries than it has to 
introduce constitutional democracy. The adminis- 


43 Merle Fainsod, How Russia Is Ruled (rev. ed.), Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1963, pp. 403 ff; also Alec 
Nove, The Soviet Economy (rev. ed.), New York, Praeger, 
1965, ch. 9. 

44 Gail M. Lapidus, in ch. 25, TDA, pp. 329-39. See also 
Swayze, op. cit. supra (fn. 36), and Klaus Mehnert, Soviet 
Man and His World, New York, Praeger, 1962, ch. 11. 
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trative and statistical tools for the effective opera- 
tion of such a system are simply not available, nor 
is the personnel which could use them.** 


Resistance 


It has been my conviction for many years that 
the operation of resistance is a crucial aspect of 
totalitarian regimes. One hesitates to speak of it 
as “opposition” since this term has acquired an 
operational meaning which is absent in the case of 
most resistance to totalitarian rule.*° But while 
there is not and cannot be any effective opposition 
to totalitarian rule because of the regime’s monopoly 
over all organizations, there is a good deal of re- 
sistance. In spite of the effort of the totalitarians 
to destroy all separate group autonomies, there re- 
main in all these regimes some groups that manage 
to offer some resistance. The family, the churches, 
the universities and other centers of technical knowl- 
edge, the writers and artists, must, if they are to 
survive, resist the total demands of their rulers. 
We have spoken of them as “islands of separate- 
ness” in the totalitarian sea. The events and de- 
velopments of recent years have reinforced rather 
than raised doubts about the ongoing significance 
of these efforts at resistance, including a certain 
amount of symbolic protest by isolated individuals. 
Indeed, so strong were these “islands” in Red China 
that Mao resolved to launch a major attack upon 
them with his Cultural Revolution. 

The struggle to maintain a measure of inde- 
pendence and thereby to mount an operationally 
effective resistance to the regime has been going 
on in all totalitarian regimes. The Hungarian up- 
rising and the overthrow of Sukarno and Nkrumah 
have been perhaps the most dramatic of such mani- 
festations, although the latter two occurred at a 
time when the regime had not yet achieved totali- 
tarian maturity and therefore resemble the over- 
throw of Peron. But the continued resistance of 


45 See the author’s “Some Reflections on Constitutionalism 
for Emergent Political Orders,” in H. Spiro (Ed.), Patterns 
of African Development, Englewood, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 
1967. The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., will 
shortly publish a volume on this issue, with contributions by 
feeds LaPalombara, Lucian Pye, Samuel Huntington, and 
others. 

46On this subject, see Robert A. Dahl (Ed.), Political 
Oppositions in Western Democracies, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1966, preface and chs. 11-13. The British 
journal Government and Opposition, edited by Ghita Ionescu, 
is also focusing attention on the great range of problems 
connected with political opposition. 
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church and university in most of the totalitarian 
systems is probably more nearly characteristic of 
the basic pattern. Recent events in Maoist China 
have confirmed that resistance, even though passive 
for the most part, was a major factor in the diff- 
culties which led to the unleashing of the Cultural 
Revolution. It seems an open question whether Lin 
Piao, in an effort to cope with resistance in the 
armed forces, decided to mobilize Mao, or whether 
Mao initiated the new developments with the help 
of Lin Piao. In any case, it is quite clear that those 
“experts” who insisted that the Chinese Communist 
regime had become so stabilized that it should be 
recognized were as far from the mark as those 


Sovietologists who believed Khrushchev firmly in 


“the saddle in the months immediately preceding 


his overthrow.** 

In many ways the most revealing and well-docu- 
mented evidence concerning the operation of a 
widespread resistance under totalitarianism has 
come from Germany as careful researches have 
deepened and widened our understanding of the 
background of the July 20, 1944, attempt to over- 
throw Hitler.** Carefully researched biographies of 
some of the key figures in the conspiracy have also 
added significant dimensions to our understanding 
not only of the resistance, but also of the totalitarian 
regime itself.*° It has rightly been emphasized that 
there is a danger of glorifying such resistance by 
giving its participants heroic stature, while at the 
same time using Hitler as an alibi for the entire 
catastrophe. There is this danger, and yet the recent 
research does point to the conclusion that Hitler’s 
role was crucial in developing a totalitarian system, 
and that it is inadmissible to assume that a totali- 
tarian movement would have succeeded in Germany 
without him. The same holds true for Mussolini 
and Italy. The situation is rather different in the 
Communist regimes. In spite of the very great role 
which men like Stalin and Mao, Gomulka and Tito, 
have played in developing the totalitarian syndrome, 


47 In addition to the articles on the Cultural Revolution 
cited in fn. 18, see L. La Dany, “Mao’s China: The Decline 
of a Dynasty,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 45, 1967, pp. 610 ff. 

48 Hans Rothfels, The German Opposition to Hitler, Chicago, 
Regnery, 1964; R. Manvell and H. Fraenkel, The July Plot, 
London, Bodley Head, 1964. Cf. also the discriminating review 
of the two preceding and other publications by Ernst-August 
Roloff, “Das Dritte Reich und seine Widersacher,” Politische 
Vierteljahresschrift, Vol. VII, 1966, p. 61. 

49 Gert Buchheit, Ludwig Beck, ein preussischer General, 
Munich, 1964; Helmut Franz, Kurt Gerstein, Aussenseiter des 
Widerstandes der Kirche gegen Hitler, Ziirich, 1964; Joachim 
Kramarz, Claus Graf Stauffenberg . .. Das Leben eines Offiziers, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1965; and J. G. Leithauser, Wilhelm 
Leuschner, Ein Leben fiir die Republik, Kéln, 1962. 


it seems more arguable whether their role was de- 
cisive. How one resolves this problem is to some 
extent beyond empirical research and turns upon 
one’s belief concerning the genesis and process of 
revolution. 


Totalitarianism and Change 


Not as a conclusion but as a final reflection, I 
should like to suggest that perhaps the most impor- 
tant change in the theory and practice of totali- 
tarianism, in the conception we have of it as an 
ongoing process of government, is the realization 
that totalitarianism, like other political phenomena, 
is a relative rather than an absolute category.” In- 
stead of worrying about an “ideal type,” the com- 
parison of a number of different regimes, all cor- 
responding to the model as defined earlier, reveals 
that it is quite meaningful to speak of totalitarian- 
ism in terms of more or less, and that it is meaning- 
ful also to speak of totalitarian trends.** Such 
trends actually manifest themselves even in regimes 
which are definitely not totalitarian at present, such 
as de Gaulle’s France or some of the one-party 
systems in underdeveloped countries; indeed, they 
are not altogether absent in constitutional democra- 
cies such as the United States. We also find what 
might be termed “totalitarian remnants” in other 
countries such as the Federal Republic of Germany. 
These are issues that lie beyond the immediate 
purview of the present paper, but they are part of 
the changing conception of totalitarianism. Indeed, 
the difficulties and even crises which are besetting 
the established but imperfect constitutional democ- 


50 Such a view seems to underlie the hesitation of, e.g., 
Alfred Meyer (op. cit.) to employ the term, and Robert T. 
Holt’s and John E. Turner’s discussion of early forms in 
terms of “classical” totalitarianism, as contrasted with what 
we can observe now (see the concluding chapter of Holt and 
Turner, Eds., Soviet Union, Paradox and Change, New York, 
Holt, 1962). 

51 A totalitarian trend may be said to exist whenever one or 
another of the features of the totalitarian syndrome appear. 
One of them, a monopoly of operationally effective weapons, 
seems to be fairly universally in the hands of modern govern- 
ments. By weakening the institutional structure and the belief 
system of a pluralistic constitutional order, it paves the way 
for a totalitarian takeover, if conditions are ripe. 


racies are themselves significant elements in the 
ongoing process of reevaluation to which this paper 
tries to make a contribution. 

The various changes and experiments suggest 
that there exists a certain balance in the totalitarian 
syndrome which, when upset, may lead to serious 
disturbances. If the party is allowed to deteriorate, 
the terroristic secret police may get the upper hand. 
If, on the other hand, the police are too much re- 
stricted, the party may be overwhelmed by various 
economic and other influences. These potential im- 
balances also suggest that it would be questionable 
to soften the concept of totalitarianism either by 
including under it all kinds of one-party regimes, or 
by merely stressing its monopolistic features as 
contrasted with its dynamic core, namely the party, 
the leadership, and the ideology.*’ It is quite ap- 
parent that totalitarian movements, once they have 
seized power and commenced to build a totalitarian 
system, find themselves seriously troubled by the 
more utopian aspects of their ideology, as well as 
by the consequences of trying to put some of them 
into effect. It is equally apparent that in its efforts 
to cope with these difficulties a totalitarian regime 
matures, and that in this maturation process serious 
maladjustments develop and threaten its stability. 
The Soviet Union, more than any other totalitarian 
regime, has so far proved capable of overcoming 
these stresses and strains. Its totalitarianism, a 
novel form of autocracy, appears to be a highly 
dynamic form of government which is still evolving. 
Socialist legality may have an important role to 
play in the ritualization of its ideology as well as in 
the routinization of its inspirational appeal, for an 
increasing recognition of law and legal restraints 
even in the sphere of government could provide a 
middle ground between violence and anarchy, com- 
parable to the monarchical absolutist regimes of 
Europe’s past. 


52 This tendency is found in Raymond Aron, Démocratie 
et totalitarisme, Paris, 1964, although the author adopts in 
substance (see pp. 287-88) the model of totalitarianism out- 
lined in this paper. Cf. the review articles by Martin Jaenicke, 
“Monopolismus und Pluralismus kommunistischen Herr- 
schaftssystem,” Zeitschrift fiir Politik, Vol. 14, No. 2 (June 
1967), pp. 150-61. For the evolution of the Soviet conception 
of dictatorship, see my article, “Diktatur,” referred to earlier 
(fn, 1). 
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Reflections on the Soviet System 


By Zbigniew Brzezinski 


o any student of Soviet affairs, myself in- 
cluded, the critical reactions to the discussion initi- 
ated by Mr. Tatu’s and my essays provide an extra- 
ordinary wealth of stimulating insights, alternative 
ways of looking at the problem, and different assess- 
ments of existing trends. Accordingly, it would be 
taking unfair advantage to use this last word just 
to defend my viewpoint. Rather, it might be more 
appropriate to use these concluding remarks to in- 
dicate very briefly and selectively in what way I 
now feel I should reevaluate my original position, 
as well as to develop some of my views in the light 
of the comments made in the symposium. Perhaps 
a helpful way to begin would be to remind the 
reader what my initial thesis was, at least as I 
understand it. 


Decay and Reform 


In my estimate, the Soviet Communist Party, 
having been for some years the source of social 


Mr. Brzezinski is Director of the Research Institute 
on Communist Affairs, Columbia University, and 
author of many books, including Alternative to 
Partition (New York, McGraw Hill, 1966), Ideol- 
ogy and Power in Soviet Politics (New York, 
Praeger, Revised Ed., 1967) and The Soviet Bloc: 
Unity and Conflict (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, Revised Ed., 1967). 
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innovation, has now become a brake on social 
progress within the Soviet Union. The Soviet so- 
ciety has acquired the wherewithal for further 
growth, and the bureaucratic and dogmatic re- 
straints imposed on it by the ruling party have 
become disfunctional to that growth. Thus a gap 
is opening between the society and the political sys- 
tem, in some ways reminiscent of the late Tsarist 
period. This condition is aggravated by a decline 
in the quality of the Soviet political elite, and by 
the growing assertiveness of various other key 
groups. These groups can reason quite legitimately 
that ideological, party and police controls make 
much less sense today than they did when Soviet 
society was still in the process of being deliberately 
shaped by the political system. The political elite, 
increasingly bureaucratized, self-centered and 
aging,’ is unable to respond effectively either 
through terror or reform. The result is stagnation— 
which, unless corrected by major institutional re- 
forms, will lead to degeneration. 

In his very thoughtful essay, Professor Barghoorn 
took me to task both for being somewhat vague in 
defining decay and for propounding reforms for 
the Soviet political system clearly beyond the reach 


1The average age of Central Committee members is close 
to 60—which makes the top Soviet elite about the oldest in 
any major modern state. 


and the will of the present Soviet elite. With 
respect to the first, decay is necessarily a rather 
ambiguous term. In general, what I meant by it 
is the system’s growing incapacity to confront major 
domestic issues resiliently and its inability to attract 
into the ranks of the political elite the ablest, most 
energetic and innovative elements of society (a 
point well made in Mr. Galli’s contribution). Per- 
haps the best formulation for this development is 
Mr. Conquest’s succinct statement: “The political 
system is radically and dangerously inappropriate 
to its social and economic dynamics.” 

As for the second point, Professor Barghoorn— 
and also Professor Fainsod—are quite justified in 
their skepticism concerning the willingness of the 
regime to undertake the far-reaching reforms that 
I said were needed. What I in fact intended to 
convey was that precisely because the necessary 
reforms are so major in scope, it is unlikely that 
they will be implemented, at least in the foreseeable 
future. 

The Soviet party bureaucracy, like any group of 
men in authority, finds it easy to justify its monop- 
oly of power, while its ideology further reassures 
it that no basic change in the political set-up is in 
the collective interest of Soviet society. Thus the 
ruling bureaucracy, I fear, will oppose any efforts 
to loosen the grip of the party on Soviet society 
and to increase the range of social autonomy. It 
is always easier to rationalize the proposition that 
you need to hang on to the maximum of political 
power than to accept the notion that in fact you 
ought to devolve power onto others. History is 
full of precedents of a political elite being blind 
to its country’s real needs and real interests. It is 
for these very reasons that I lean toward the stag- 
nation-degeneration pattern. 


Reactionary Palace Coup 


Where I would differ more strongly with Pro- 


fessor Barghoorn is in regard to his view that “if: 


the present Soviet political system disintegrates 
within the next few years, it will probably be re- 
placed at least for some time by a nationalistic 
oligarchy, representing a coalition of forces, domi- 
nated by moderate, production-oriented party lead- 
ers, scientists, industrialists and military figures.” 

My own feeling is that if continuing ‘stagnation 
leads to this disintegration, the response will be not 
a veering toward a “moderate” coalition, but 
rather a more assertive ideological-nationalist reac- 
tion, resting on a coalition of secret police, the mili- 


tary, and the heavy industrial-ideological complex 
—e.g., Shelepin, supported by the “Young Turks,” 
who, to use a US analogy, are more like Reagan 
than like Percy. 

Thus in considering the direction of a sudden 
turn from a broad development pattern, even 
though the probabilities of such a turn cannot be 
defined precisely, I now find myself closer to the 
arguments of Mr. Levine and particularly to the 
conclusion of Mr. Conquest’s very perceptive essay. 
Accordingly, I judge Mr. Lyons’ prediction of a 
revolution less persuasive than the notion of a coup. 
This is not to gainsay the existence of popular dis- 
content, which in some quarters—particularly 
among intellectuals—has developed into open polit- 
ical ferment. The fact that profound political issues 
are being aired in public by dissenting groups is of 
crucial importance. And in all probability there is 
more political ferment in the Soviet Union than we 
are aware of, since we see only the top of the ice- 
berg. Yet while such destabilizing tendencies are 
gaining in force and are bound to affect the internal 
debates within the political leadership, they can 
hardly be viewed as the prelude to revolution. A 
revolution in a relatively developed society nowa- 
days requires both the complete paralysis of the 
government and some definition of an oppositional 
program, effectively disseminated among the poten- 
tially revolutionary masses. Alternatively, it needs 
a conspiratorial group capable of inducing social 
chaos. Thus a revolution requires many more pre- 
conditions than an internal palace coup brought 
about by a reaction of some of the ruling elite to 
growing evidence of political stagnation. 

It is true, however, that the emergence, through 
a palace coup, of a reactionary dictatorship would 
aggravate Soviet domestic tensions, and would prob- 
ably strain world peace as well. It would be good 
neither for the Soviet Union nor for us. 


Political Evolution 


The preceding considerations make me also 
somewhat skeptical of Mr. Leonhard’s “evolutionary 
transformation,” Mr. Schlesinger’s “muddling evo- 
lution,” Mr. Levi’s “rationalist evolution,’ and 
finally Dr. Bandyopadhyaya’s dialectical “regener- 
ation” through aggravated domestic contradictions. 
In each case the unanswered question is transfor- 
mation, or evolution, or regeneration, into what 
and by whom? I do think that Professor Schle- 
singer and Dr. Bandyopadhyaya are right in stress- 
ing a point I neglected in my original analysis: the 
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Anatomy of a Discussion 


Readers may be interested to see the views of partici- 
pants in this symposium charted on a spectrum. The 
chart—prepared by Mr. Edward McGowan, a Ph.D. 
candidate in government at Columbia University, 
New York—is patterned after my graphic interpreta- 
tion of the policy positions of Soviet leaders, published 
with my opening contribution to the symposium. The 
numbered lines below refer to contributors in order of 
their appearance in Problems of Communism. The 
triangles indicate each author’s major conclusions re- 
garding the probable direction of change in the Soviet 
Union’s political development. The lines show the 
range of other predictive alternatives envisaged by the 


authors.—Z.B. 
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1—Zbigniew Brzezinski (No. 1, 1966). 2—Michel Tatu (No. 
2, 1966). 2a—Michel Garder (whose position is discussed by 
Mr. Tatu, idem.). 3—Frederick C. Barghoorn (No. 3, 1966). 
4—Wolfgang Leonhard (No. 4, 1966). 5—Eugene Lyons (No. 
4, 1966). 6—Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. (No. 4, 1966). 7—Giorgio 
Galli (No. 5, 1966). 8—Robert Conquest (No. 5, 1966). 9— 
Hans J. Morgenthau (No. 5, 1966). 10—Boris Meissner (No. 
6, 1966). 11—Robert Strausz-Hupé (No. 6, 1966). 12— 
Jayantanuja Bandyopadhyaya (No. 1, 1967). 13—Isaac Don 
Levine (No. 1, 1967). 14—Ernst Halperin (No. 1, 1967). 
15—Joseph Clark (No. 1, 1967). 16—Sidney Hook (No. 2, 
1967). 17—Merle Fainsod (No. 4, 1967). 18—Arrigo Levi 
(No. 4, 1967). 

N.B.: Two contributors to the symposium, Boris Souvarine 
(No. 2, 1967) and Alexander Bregman (No. 3, 1967) are 
omitted from the chart since their discussions did not include 
clear-cut projections for the future. 
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impact of international relations on internal Soviet 
politics. Their feeling is that international stability 
will speed the evolution. Granting this, one must 
ask whether it is in fact likely that there will be 
such stability. My own somewhat pessimistic view 
is that we will not have much international stability 
in the 1970’s. And if this turns out to be the case, 
how will the Soviet Union, increasingly capable of 
playing a major role on the world scene, react to 
new international conflicts and Third World chaos? 
International trends could have the effect of en- 
couraging a more assertive, ideological-nationalist 
posture, as mentioned above, in addition to maxi- 
mizing domestic Soviet difficulties. (Having said 
this, I would still persist in arguing that it is in- 
cumbent on the West not to adopt such a negative 
posture toward the Soviet Union as to make the 
pessimistic projection a self-fulfilling prophecy. ) 

Perhaps the basic problem in working with the 
notion of “evolution” is that, unless “evolution” is 
specifically defined, it can mean all sorts of things, 
ranging from stagnation to democratic reformism. 
A more precise definition of the possible character 
of the Soviet evolutionary process is to be found in 
Professor Meissner’s and Professor Fainsod’s 
searching essays. Both feel, and I agree, that the 
party is making adjustments in its system of rule 
designed to increase economic efficiency without 
compromising political power. In the process, the 
more stringent Stalinist totalitarian qualities of the 
system are giving way to a somewhat more tradi- 
tional authoritarian pattern. This point is de- 
veloped forcefully on a more theoretical plane in 
Professor Friedrich’s contribution. 


Economics and Politics 


However, the foregoing discussion begs the ques- 
tion: Are these adjustments rapid and extensive 
enough? My argument would be that the gap 
between Soviet society and its political system has 
widened because society has matured and de- 
veloped more rapidly than the political system. 
In other words, I would not claim that the political 
elite or its system is unchanging; I would argue that 
the changes in Soviet society have been more ex- 
tensive and more significant than the comparable 
changes in the character of the Soviet elite. That 
elite today is certainly more technologically edu- 
cated ,than its predecessors were two or three 
decades ago. Nonetheless, it is still essentially a bu- 
reaucratic elite, even though some of its members 
have more technical skills. Moreover, intellectually 


it is probably of a lower order than was the case, 
let us say, thirty years ago. Stalin decimated the 
elite of that day and installed in power a new gener- 
ation, recruited essentially from peasants and lower 
proletarians to whom political power also meant 
social advancement. It is this generation that today 
dominates the Soviet Union. I doubt that it is 
capable of making the kind of creative adjustments 
which are called for—the kind, for example, which 
the Yugoslav and Czechoslovak political elites seem 
to be at least considering. 


I would also argue that economic reforms, while 
perhaps creating more favorable conditions for the 
eventual development of democracy, still require 
an act of will on the part of the political elite to 
move in the direction of democratic reformism. 
By way of example, even in the heyday of Nazi 
totalitarianism, the economic system was in fact 
more decentralized than it is today in either the 
Soviet Union or perhaps Yugoslavia. There is thus 
no automatic connection between the degree of con- 
centration of the economy and the character of the 
political system. To be sure, if there is decentraliza- 
tion of the economic system, it is easier, if the 
political elite so desires, to move on to the next 
stage of political decentralization. My argument, 
to make it clear even at the risk of repetition, is 
that there is nothing automatic about this process. 
At some point, the Soviet political elite, or more 
specifically some Soviet leader, will have to decide 
deliberately that this is the direction in which to 
head. It is because Tito was able to make this deci- 
sion—and had sufficient power to override the 
opposition of his own conservatives—that Yugo- 
slavia has made such impressive progress in recent 
years. 

This leads us to a paradox. Precisely because 
there is today no one in effective power in the 
Soviet Union, there is difficulty in making the kind 
of decisions which a political system occasionally 
needs to make. The various power groups are now 
more assertive, the struggles for power are less 
convulsive, the collective leadership is more col- 
lective—and the effect is a kind of partial policy 
paralysis. 

The question for the future is whether this kind 
of passive consensus can endure. It results in a 
progressive lowering of the level of effective politi- 
cal control over society, a lowering which has to be 
matched (if stability is to be maintained) by a 
corresponding decline in politically-initiated inno- 
vation. The alternatives are to permit social groups 
to initiate innovation (i.e., the democratic pattern) ; 
to move toward coercive innovation; or to muddle 


through in-between, at the cost of both innovation 
and control.’ 


The Nationality Problem 


Let me now turn to one issue which I was struck 
to see neglected by almost all contributors, save the 
late Mr. Bregman. It involves the question of the 
non-Russian nationalities. This omission, it seems 
to me, is indicative of the inclination of many 
Western scholars of Soviet affairs to minimize what 
I fear may be potentially a very explosive issue in 
the Soviet polity. (The “analytical” gap has, fe- 
licitously, been narrowed somewhat by a recent 
issue of Problems of Communism devoted entirely 
to the topic. ) 

We still live in the age of nationalism, and my 
own highly generalized feeling is that it is going to 
be exceedingly difficult for the Soviet Union to 
avoid having some of its many nationalities go 
through a phase of assertive nationalism. The non- 
Russian nationalities are today led by Soviet elites, 
and precisely because of this they are more effective 
in pursuing their own national objectives within the 
framework of the Soviet political system. They can 
claim such things as political autonomy, constitu- 
tional reform, a greater share of the national eco- 
nomic pie, more investment, without it appearing 
that they wish to secede from the Soviet Union. 
History teaches us, be it in Algeria or in Indonesia 
or in Africa, that these demands will grow rather 
than decline. If they are not met or are suppressed, 
it is likely that the demands will become sharper 
and more self-assertive. If they are satisfied, they 
will grow with the eating. 


It is difficult for me to see how the central 
authorities in the Soviet Union can prevent a pro- 
longed period of fairly difficult relations with the 
non-Russian nationalities. I also see no reason why 
the Ukrainians, or the Uzbeks, or the Georgians, 
or others may not feel that they ought to have a 
greater sense of national autonomy. If Canada or 
Belgium cannot escape the central phenomenon of 


L The diagram below may be a useful way to synthesize the 
relationship between political control and innovation in Soviet 
experience: 
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our times, I am unconvinced that the Soviet Union 
can—and the burden of proof ought to be on those 
who say that it can. If the problem does continue 
to develop, the effect could be to produce in the 
Soviet Union a political issue of even greater pro- 
portions than that posed by the current racial crisis 
in the United States. 


Soviet Staying Power 


Finally—to end on a highly speculative note— 
what about the capacity of the Soviet Union to 
sustain an effective historical challenge to the West, 
particularly to the United States? It seems that 
while everything points to a continuing growth in 
Soviet military power, there is at least a possibility 
that the Soviet political system, as well as the Soviet 
economy, may not be able to withstand a protracted 
rivalry with the United States. The political reasons 
for this hypothesis have already been indicated, but 
much will also depend on the rate of Soviet eco- 
nomic growth. 

It has been estimated that if the American econ- 
omy grows by only 3 percent, by 1985 the US 
GNP will be somewhere around 1.4 trillion dollars; 
if the growth-rate is 4.5 percent, the GNP will be 
somewhere around 1.7 trillion. On the other hand, 
if the Soviet GNP grows even at the rate of 5 per- 
cent, by 1985 it will still be under 800 billion dol- 
lars. In other words, the gap between the United 
States and the Soviet Union will almost double. If 
the Soviet rate of growth should decline to 2 per- 
cent, the Soviet GNP by 1985 would be less than 
450 billion, or only one-third that of the United 
States, and only about as much as that of Japan, 
assuming that Japan maintains its present impres- 
sive rate of growth. 

It may be rash for a student of politics to 
speculate about economics, but this writer cannot 
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suppress the feeling that the Soviet Union will re- 
quire major internal transformations in its social, 
economic and political order if it wishes to main- 
tain rapid technological and economic development. 
(The more advanced Czechs have just come to this 
conclusion about their own country.) Our discus- 
sion raises at least the possibility that the political 
system will not be willing to make the necessary 
adjustments. If the result is both political and eco- 
nomic inefficiency, the Soviet Union will suffer as a 
world power. On the other hand, if the adjustments 
are made, the Soviet political system will have to 
pay the price. 

These factors cumulatively give rise to the ques- 
tion: is Russia at the end of a highly-motivated, 
energetic period in its history, and at the beginning 
of a sterile, bureaucratic phase? Such energetic and 
then bureaucratic cycles have been typical of Rus- 
sian history: a major challenge gives rise to a 
major national response, coercively and collectively 
organized; the organized response then in turn 
becomes fossilized and bureaucratically stagnant, 
leading to a period of decay. 


Yet it would be wrong to take comfort in this, 
possibility. The modern world is today on the eve 
of a fantastic transformation, with its most ad- 
vanced societies beginning to leave the industrial 
era and entering what I have called elsewhere the 
new technetronic age. It is in the interest of all of 
mankind that the second major nuclear power does 
not remain an increasingly antiquated despotism, 
a vestigial remnant of 19th-century ideology and of 
early industrial bureaucratism, committed to do- 
mestic and international goals of fading relevance 
to the new realities. That is why so much depends 
on the ability of Soviet society, and particularly of 
the younger Soviet generation, to overcome the 
entrenched resistance of a political system that 
today is uneasy with its past and uncertain of its 
future. 
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Reviewed by Eugene Kamenka 


THE EMASCULATION of Marxism has been go- 
ing on for nearly a century, and with the publica- 
tion of the four books under review, it may well 
have been brought to a successful conclusion. Begun 
by Engels and carried on by Plekhanov and Kaut- 
sky, the process of subjecting the force of Marx’s 
thinking to the weight of dogmatic systematization 
and pedestrian exposition, of constructing drab 
facades of categories and isms, of concentrating on 
the dead letter rather than on the living spirit of 
Marxist thought, has clearly resulted in one thing: 
in passing the mantle of Marx as a social thinker 
to the non-Marxists. This is patently true for Max 
Weber, Emile Durkheim and Joseph Schumpeter, 
who carried forward the great sociological tradi- 
tion largely inaugurated by Marx. It is also true 
for contemporary scholars such as Karl Wittfogel, 
Ralf Dahrendorf, Adam Ulam, Alfred Meyer, and 
W. W. Rostow. It is in the work of these men that 
we feel more of the real spirit of Marx and recognize 
more of his insights and methods than in the work 
of those who, instead of expanding Marx’s meth- 
ods, have continued to apply what are alleged to 
be his conclusions. 


Surely Marx’s work must be viewed, above all, 
as an important historical phenomenon, and Marx 
himself as one of the great critics and consum- 
mators of the ideals and assumptions of the bour- 
geois revolution of the early 19th century. Marx- 
ism, as Mr. George Lichtheim has said, was the 
critique of the industrial revolution in its European 
phase; it projected the trends of that revolution 
onto history as a whole and, in the process, gave 
us many a new and important concept and insight. 
But this is precisely what Plekhanov or Kautsky, 
or the authors of the sundry primers of “Marxism” 
used in Soviet universities—with their emphasis 
on the inanities of dialectical materialism, their 
infatuation with classifications and definitions and 
“laws” of development (which Marx no doubt 
would be the first to reject )—have failed to appre- 
ciate. It is precisely because societies and produc- 
tive processes revolutionize themselves, and have 
recently done so at an ever-increasing rate, that 
concepts have to be redefined, “laws” reformulated, 
insights sought into new phenomena. To treat 
Marxism as a system of postulates, definitions, and 
“Jaws” is to rob it of its essential historicity, to 
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tear it away both from its own world and from ours, 
and thereby to make its propositions meaningless 
and its study a waste of time. 

When men write about “the philosophy of Marx- 
ism,” they often do no more than abstract Marxism 
from history and reduce its statements to the lowest 
level of generality. This is not philosophy and has 
nothing to do with it. Whether Marx does make any 
contribution to philosophy proper is a moot point: 
certainly we will not find any such contribution in 
the so-called “philosophical works” of Friedrich 
Engels. As far as the mature Marx is concerned, 
his importance for philosophy seems to be analo- 
gous to that of Charles Darwin. “The Darwinian 
theory has no more to do with philosophy than any 
other hypothesis of natural science,” Ludwig Witt- 
genstein wrote in the Tractatus Logico-Philosophi- 
cus (4. 1122). In a limited sense this is true, but 
in a much wider and more important sense it is 
glaringly false. Both Darwin and Marx profoundly 


disturbed the traditional picture of man’s relation 
to his environment. Just as Darwin showed that 
there are no natural discontinuities, Marx showed 
that there are no social discontinuities. As there 
are no fixed and eternal natural species, so there 
are no fixed and eternal social classes, political 
arrangements, and forms of government. Just as 
nature knows no preordained harmony and no ulti- 
mate community of interest, so society knows none. 
In philosophy, these insights operate not as philo- 
sophical propositions, but as reminders, as things 
no philosopher should forget. The “materialist 
interpretation of history” provides no foundation, 
for example, for an ethical theory and makes no 
contribution to the philosophical problems of 
ethics; but it does provide us with a series of 
insights—into the connection between moral rules 
and the requirements of a productive process, and 
into the complex relations of cooperation and con- 
flict in social life—which no ethical theory can 
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successfully ignore. As previously noted, these in- 
sights have been developed further outside of for- 
mal Marxism in the work of Weber and Durkheim, 
and not in the work of Kautsky, Lenin or—to de- 
scend to the ridiculous—A. F. Shiskin.* 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL PURSUITS of the young 
Marx are to some extent a different matter. While 
not comprising an important chapter in the history 
of philosophy as such, they nevertheless help to 
illuminate the revolutionary movements of the 
1840’s and the subsequent structure of mature 
Marxism. They are best worked upon by a pro- 
fessional philosopher, or at least by someone who 
can understand and sympathize with the logical 
and philosophical concerns of Kant and Hegel. This 
kind of work is being done, but it is becoming 
steadily more pedestrian. It has received a boost 
from the New Left, from the new concern with 
alienation, and from the attempt in both Communist 
and non-Communist countries to find a new rele- 
vance in Marx’s thought. Politically, the current 
investigation into the young Marx seems to me in 
danger of degenerating into a new romanticism, 
but it is a serious field of quasi-philosophic en- 
deavor in which a number of good books have been 
written. 

The emergence of Soviet Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy and of communism as an allegedly revolution- 
ary (in reality, conspiratorial) movement in under- 
developed countries has of course complicated the 
issues. In Anglo-Saxon countries, where the classi- 
cal traditions of West European democratic Marx- 
ism were always weak—in fact, almost non-existent 
—there is still something of a tendency to equate 
Marxism with Soviet Marxism-Leninism, to swal- 
low, that is, the Communist version of Marxism 
and to treat Stalin as a significant ‘“Marxist” 
thinker. (The view that power somehow confers 
respectability and turns a thug into a political 
theorist—or at least a statesman—is one to which 
conservatives, from Sir Bernard Pares to Winston 
Churchill and E. H. Carr, are much more prone 
than radicals and ex-Marxists.) The infectious 
dreariness of Soviet Philistinism—its crudity and 
blunt simplemindedness, its insistence on dogma 
and authority, its rejection of subtlety, elegance, 
and genuine argument—can be felt in many an 
Anglo-Saxon work on “Marxism” or Communist 


1 Professor Shiskin is the official doyen of Soviet ethical 
philosophy. 


ideology. In addition, the political importance of 
communism seems to have produced a tendency in 
some Western universities to construct courses that 
parallel all too closely the Soviet courses in Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and to produce as textbooks for such 
courses Western versions of the Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism, The Foundations of Marxist 
Philosophy, and other Soviet primers. It does not 
matter that Soviet and non-Soviet authors of such 
primers come to different conclusions. They pro- 
ceed from a common set of mistaken assumptions 
about the nature of Marxism (and of university 
teaching) and thereby destroy the whole point of 
studying the subject at all. 


The study of both classical Marxism and the 
varieties of contemporary communism involves a 
host of philosophical, historical, and sociological 
problems, and it is precisely for this reason that it 
is not easy to teach Marxism to undergraduates. 
The good teacher, like Herbert Marcuse in Soviet 
Marxism, or Adam Ulam in The Unfinished Revo- 
lution, or John Plamenatz in German Marxism and 
Russian Communism, will select special points for 
attention, taking these to be of central importance 
or of particular interest in the context of wider 
studies. In the process, he may distort Marxism or 
portray it inadequately, but he will be encouraging 
his students to proceed to some genuine thinking. 
The primer, with its potted version of the philoso- 
phy of Hegel, its formalized schematism of the 
materialist interpretation of history, its necessarily 
vulgarized account of the dialectic, and so on, can 
produce only glib generalities and mis- or non- 
understanding. 


TO SAY ALL THIS, of course, is to criticize the 
limited aim of the four books under review. It is 
not to say that the books are unserious, incompe- 
tent, or uninformed. On the contrary, at least three 
of them—DeGeorge’s, Wetter’s and Dupré’s—are 
models of careful, serious, if rather pedestrian ex- 
position, while Dr. Polin’s popularizing cast of 
mind and unpleasantly journalistic style do not 
completely conceal the fact that he has a reasonable 
knowledge of the subject and could do more serious 
intellectual work. 

Certainly, Marxian Foundations of Communism 
proceeds fluently through an introductory view of 
communism and summarizes the main tenets to be 
discussed: “the dialectical idealism of George 
Hegel,” the dialectical materialism of Marx and 
Engels, historical materialism—all set out under 
careful subheadings meant to promote clarity and 
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WHAT IS MARXISM? 
The Other Side of the Coin 


The philosophy of Marxism is dialectical 
materialism. It is materialist because in the 
resolution of the fundamental question of 
philosophy it begins with the concept of the 
primary nature of matter and existence, and 
the secondary nature of consciousness. It 
recognizes the material nature of the world 
and the possibility of knowing about it; it sees 
the world as it in fact is. 

Marxist philosophy is dialectical because the 
revolutionary dialectic provides its method, 
its means of recognizing and transforming 
reality. It sees the material world in constant 
movement, development, renewal. 


Beginning with the correct solution to the 
basic question of philosophy [i.e., that matter 
is primary and spirit, secondary] dialectical 
materialism reveals the most general laws of 
the development of the material world. . . . 

The laws of dialectical materialism, as we 
now know, have a general, universal character. 
They operate everywhere and in all things, be 
it inanimate nature, living organisms, man and 
his mind. The universality of the laws of 
Marxist philosophy has an exceptionally im- 
portant meaning: they can be successfully 
applied in order to understand the most di- 
verse phenomena of the world. 


The philosophy of Marxism by its essence 
is revolutionary. Not recognizing unchange- 
able social orders or the eternal foundations 
of private ownership, it gives theoretical 
grounds for the inevitable fall of capitalism 
and the victory of the new socialist order; it 
points out the paths and means of the con- 
struction of socialism and communism. . . 


—From The Fundamentals of Marxist 
Philosophy, Moscow, Sotzekgiz, 1960. 


understanding. There follows a discussion of the 
“Communist Blueprint for Achieving Communism,” 
the Sino-Soviet split, and a final chapter on “Basic 
Errors in Communist Theory.” There is a reason- 
able bibliography, a great deal of direct citation of 
the simpler passages from Marx and Engels, and a 
set of visual aids in the form of diagrams that make 
both Hegel and Marx seem a great deal simpler 
than they are. But perhaps one should expect noth- 
ing else from an author who is capable of writing 
(on p. 15): “The fundamental difference between 
Hegel and Marx concerned God. Hegel said he 
believed in God; Marx said he did not.” Most of 
the book proceeds at this level. But the exposition 
is reasonably honest; Marxian and Communist 
views are expounded crudely but unpejoratively; 
and the reader is referred to a great mass of ma- 
terial that is very much more serious than Dr. 
Polin’s book. Dr. Polin’s criticisms, however, are 
at best a simplistic response to communism and at 
worst inane. If this sort of book is to be used as an 
introductory text in adult education courses, one 
would hope that the members of the course would 
quickly outgrow it. By leaving out of his text 
everything that has the faintest touch of complexity 
or imagination about it, Dr. Polin has obviously 
limited its capacity to instruct. 


THE BOOKS BY Mr. Dupré and Dr. DeGeorge 
operate on a much higher level of seriousness and 
achieve their limited aims satisfactorily. Both, I 
should think, are addressed primarily to an audi- 
ence of university students “doing Marxism and 
Soviet ideology”; both are primers rather than 
creative and critical works. Mr. Dupré offers his 
students a selective summary of Hegel’s philosophi- 
cal development (emphasizing the early theological 
writings, Hegel’s ethics, Phenomenology of Mind 
and Philosophy of Rights); he examines Feuerbach, 
the Left Hegelians, and Marx’s early philosophical 
writings up to and including the Communist Mani- 
festo. Mr. Dupré’s concerns are genuinely philo- 
sophical, and his treatment of philosophical prob- 
lems and influences is professional and serious. In 
his view, the young Marx, with his concept of 
praxis, had a profound and original theory of 
human action which he vulgarized and distorted by 
considering only its socio-economic implications. 
It is not a view I would agree with, but it is worthy 
of consideration. Unfortunately, the expository 
method that Mr. Dupré has chosen to use prevents 
him from discussing these questions properly, and 
the result is that the student falls between two stools. 


From Mr. Dupré he does not get as complete or 
stimulating a picture of Marx’s writings as he could 
get by reading the Bottomore translations; ? neither 
does he get as much criticism and original discus- 
sion as he could get from one of the growing num- 
ber of books on the early Marx. 

Dr. DeGeorge’s book, as serious and professional 
as Mr. Dupré’s and covering a much wider range, 
nevertheless has a decidedly more pedestrian air. 
Dr. DeGeorge has written a balanced, accurate, 
and completely uninspiring account of the official 
Soviet philosophy of Marxism-Leninism (-Stalin- 
ism), explaining its sources, outlining its principal 
doctrines, and indicating where Western critics 
would wish to query and/or dissent. There is a 
brief and reasonably well-done introductory chapter 
on Hegel, Feuerbach, and the Left Hegelians, fol- 
lowed by accounts of the young Marx, the mature 
Marx, the philosophical works of Engels, and the 
writings of Plekhanov. A longer and quite inter- 
esting account of Lenin’s philosophical writings 
emphasizes the contrast between his Materialism 
and Empirio-Criticism and his more Hegelian Philo- 
sophical Notebooks. The final section deals—partly 
historically and partly dogmatically—with “off- 
cial” Soviet philosophy. Dr. DeGeorge makes all 
the right distinctions—between the young Marx 
and the old, between Marx and Engels, between 
Lenin and Stalin, between “official” Soviet philoso- 
phy and the more serious monographs—but his 


2See T. R. Bottomore’s translations of Marx’s Selected 
Writings in Sociology and Social Philosophy, London, Watts 
and Co., 1956, and Marx’s Early Writings, New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. 


volume has all the dreariness of an official textbook 
on a dull subject. 

The same is true, I fear, of the much more 
substantial book by the most established and best- 
known of the four authors under review. Professor 
Wetter is recognized as one of the earliest and fore- 
most workers on Soviet philosophy; his Dialectical 
Materialism, translated into English by Peter 
Heath, is still the authoritative and serious text 
from which a Western student can get a fair exposi- 
tion of both the system and the history of Soviet 
diamat. Soviet Ideology Today is a follow-up, 
focusing attention on the official post-Stalin version 
of Soviet ideology. Unfortunately, Professor Wet- 
ter deliberately excludes from his purview the in- 
creasingly specialized and less dogmatic Soviet 
monographic work and deals instead with “autho- 
rized” philosophy. This he does by taking the two 
leading contemporary Soviet university primers of 
philosophy, The Fundamentals of Marxist Philoso- 
phy of 1958 and The Fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism of 1959, summarizing their doctrines and 
providing some criticism. Anyone who is interested 
in the official Soviet philosophy as he might be 
interested in official Roman Catholic philosophy will 
find this book useful, perhaps even indispensable. 
But it does discuss Soviet dogma as philosophy, and 
those who are genuinely interested in Marxism as 
philosophy are likely to be repelled by the systema- 
tic, dogmatic structure that Professor Wetter and 
his texts have in common. We get back, then, to the 
point at which we began. The emasculation of 
Marxism as a living critical doctrine has been con- 
summated, and the Philistinism of Soviet dogma has 
succeeded in infecting its exponents and interpreters 
in the West. 
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The Nuclear Elephant 


Lincotn P. BLOOMFIELD, WALTER C. CLEMENTS, JR., AND FRANKLYN GRIFFITHS: Khrushchev and the 
Arms Race: Soviet Interests in Arms Control and Disarmament, 1954-1964. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1966. 

ArnoLp L. HorELickK AND Myron Rusu: Strategic Power and Soviet Foreign Policy. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1966. 


Reviewed by John A. Armstrong 


PROFESSOR Lincoln P. Bloomfield, co-author of 
the first of the two books under review, has long 
been associated with disarmament policy formation 
in the US Department of State. In preparing the 
book, he and his associates received the cooperation 
of representatives of the US Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. The Horelick-Rush volume 
grew out of RAND Corporation’s research for the 
US Air Force. Both works, then, may be said to 
have benefited from official sponsorship. Both 
are concerned with the same problem: the relation 
of the development of Soviet nuclear weapons and 
missiles to Soviet foreign policy. Yet as one reads 
the books, one is reminded of the story of the blind 
men trying to describe an elephant, each touching 
different parts of its anatomy. In spite of the essen- 
tial identity of their concern, the two studies are 
widely divergent in their approaches, in the kinds 
of data they use, and in the conclusions they reach. 

Where they are involved in straight historical 
description of Soviet policy statements and actions, 
the two books are accurate and exhaustive. Both 
provide careful, chronological accounts of what is 
known about the real levels of Soviet nuclear- 
delivery forces. The credibility of their force 
assessments is mutually reinforced by their general 
agreement in this area. In addition, Bloomfield and 
his associates provide a very useful year-by-year 
account of Soviet positions in arms control nego- 
tiations since 1954. Horelick and Rush present an 
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equally meticulous chronological account of Soviet 
public claims for nuclear-delivery capacity since 
1957, with special reference to the Berlin and 
Cuban crises. Though each book contains a few 
factual inaccuracies, they are too minor in nature 
to detract from the overall impression of thorough- 
going scholarship.* 

Neither team of authors, however, is satisfied 
with straight reportage; both seek to explain Soviet 
statements and actions by relating them to general 
Soviet foreign policy. At this point, the limitations 
along with the values of their partial insights be- 
come apparent. Both books are hampered by the 


1 One misstatement on the part of the RAND team deserves 
mention, however. In assessing Soviet attitudes, Horelick 
and Rush unequivocally state that “since Stalin’s death, the 
American President has always been placed, explicitly or 
implicitly, in the camp of the ‘sober realists,’ not among the 
‘madmen’” (p. 172). This assertion—made specifically in 
the course of discussion of the Cuban quarantine situation in 
1962—is surprising in view of Horelick’s demonstrated famil- 
iarity with Soviet statements during the Cuban crisis. He 
seems to have overlooked at least two, however: Krasnaia 
Zvezda (on Oct. 27, 1962) referred to the late President 
Kennedy as a “fine ‘friend’ who has issued orders to doom the 
women and children of Cuba to death by starvation, who sent 
murderers onto Cuban soil, and who dreams of again attacking 
the island of freedom.” Remarking that Kennedy “makes 
a habit of frequent baths and showers,” the article went on: 
“It might do good for a person who threatens to turn our 
planet to ashes to take a cold shower. It calms the nerves.” 
Pravda, in its issue of Oct. 26, 1962, was only a little less 
vituperative. 


somewhat isolated perspective in which they view 
the period of their focus, which corresponds closely 
to Khrushchev’s ascendancy. The RAND study is 
generally accurate in its references to the Stalin 
era, but fails to give sufficient stress to the continui- 
ties apparent in later policy. A principal example 
of the latter is the Soviet Union’s continued reli- 
ance on conventional superiority as a “counter- 
deterrent,” the effect of which has been to hold 
Western Europe as a hostage for US actions in 
other parts of the world. The MIT team’s study, on 
the other hand, seems to reveal a serious misappre- 
hension of Soviet foreign policy under Stalin. For 
example, the book refers to “the Stalinist proclivity 
for sweeping and immediate measures that were 
crudely aimed at crippling the West militarily.” * 
Even allowing for the vagueness of the language, 
one finds it hard to reconcile this generalization 
with Stalin’s extreme caution in confronting any 
major powers. Similarly, Bloomfield and his asso- 
ciates assert that Stalin’s policies “often tended to 
treat the Western elites as a homogeneous antago- 
nist,’ ° without recognizing the basic shifts of his 
position in this respect in his last years. 


THE EMPHASIS IN BOTH studies on the dis- 
continuity between the Stalin and post-Stalin peri- 
ods is important, paradoxically, because it is a major 
reason for their divergent conclusions. The two 
books agree that a major motivation behind post- 
Stalin Soviet policy has been the regime’s desire to 
expand Communist control. Both teams believe 
that the regime has not seriously feared an unpro- 
voked American nuclear attack, and _ therefore 
reject the “mirror-image” explanation of American- 
Soviet conflict. The Bloomfield team, however, con- 
siders that the USSR has acted out of fear of West 
German rearmament; in this context it views the 
Berlin crisis in the late 1950’s as a calculated Soviet 
risk to preserve control in East Germany. By con- 
trast, the RAND team, after intensively examining 
Soviet pressures in Berlin between 1958 and 1961, 
concludes that Moscow’s main objective was to 
demoralize the NATO alliance. The Horelick-Rush 
argument is very convincing, but it could be much 
strengthened by reference to Stalin’s basically simi- 
lar tactic in 1948-49—long before German rearma- 
ment was in sight. The similarity was apparently 
lost on the authors, perhaps because they consis- 


2 Bloomfield et al., p. 18. 
3 [bid., p. 272. 


tently tend to exaggerate Khrushchev’s departure 
from Stalin’s tactics. (Nor are they always accurate 
in interpreting the latter: for example, the inac- 
curacy of their assertion that Stalin had “to limit 
his active foreign policy interventions to countries 
in contiguous areas that could be threatened by 
Soviet bayonets” overlooks Soviet-directed arms aid 
to Spain in 1936-38 and to Palestine in 1948.* 

As a result of their limited historical perspective, 
Horelick and Rush regard Khrushchev’s nuclear 
bluff as relatively more aggressive than it probably 
was; at the same time, they appear to underestimate 
the extent to which Khrushchev’s propensity for 
risk-taking was greater than Stalin’s. In a highly 
involved argument, they try to show that the Soviet 
leadership “considered” the danger of a US nuclear 
riposte to Soviet missiles in Cuba, but “rejected” it 
even as a remote possibility. They contend that 
under no circumstances would the USSR ever risk 
a general war unless it had achieved substantial 
parity in intercontinental nuclear-delivery systems. 
In this context they consider that Soviet use of 
nuclear threats between 1956 and 1961 was sheer 
bluff; what they tend to neglect is the possibility 
that in the confrontation over Berlin, the Soviet 
leaders might have considered the destruction or 
conquest of Europe a kind of equivalent for devasta- 
tion of the USSR. 

The MIT team seems to attribute a higher risk- 
taking propensity to the Khrushchev leadership, 
but at the same time (in this reviewer’s judgment ) 
grossly misjudges Soviet strategies and tactics. By 
neglecting the considerable changes in policy pro- 
nouncements in Stalin’s last years, the Bloomfield 
team is somehow led to conclude that the height of 
Soviet optimism concerning worldwide Communist 
victory came in 1955-56. Again, by virtually ignor- 
ing the Soviet Union’s repeated threats against the 
European NATO countries in the years that fol- 
lowed (“while Moscow occasionally brandished a 
big stick, it tended to speak softly” °), the authors 
are led to assert that the Khrushchev regime had a 
deeper stake in preserving the international status 
quo than did Stalin, and therefore tended to in- 
hibit Communist actions around the world. 

A major source of the differing interpretations 
evident in the two works is their reliance on differ- 
ent kinds of data. The MIT team leans heavily on 
the record of Soviet proposals in international bod- 
ies concerned with arms control. It also ascribes 


4 Horelick and Rush, p. 16. 
5 Bloomfield et al., p. 262. 
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considerable credibility to off-the-record remarks 
by Soviet officials to Western negotiators. Certainly 
this kind of evidence must be considered. But any- 
one who has, for example, studied Maxim Litvinov’s 
League of Nations career knows that Soviet procla- 
mations and private assurances can diverge enor- 
mously from the real intentions of the regime. The 
RAND team concentrates on Soviet actions and 
high-level or internal statements during crises, us- 
ing the esoteric language-analysis techniques per- 
fected by Rush. To this reviewer, the RAND kind 
of data is far more convincing, though it could be 
profitably supplemented by the type of evidence 
Bloomfield gathers. 


IN ADDITION TO describing and explaining So- 
viet arms policy in the past, both sets of authors are 
deeply concerned with projecting its future course 
and suggesting American responses. The MIT team 
is modest in explicit prediction. In contrast to the 
RAND team, it assumes a very strong Soviet con- 
cern over Peking’s nuclear development and feels 
that this might produce a convergence between 
American and Soviet interests in arms limitation. 
The Bloomfield group believes that the USSR will 
continue to try to use arms control proposals to 
gain strategic advantages over the West, but (con- 
vinced of Soviet sincerity at times in the past) the 
team emphasizes the desirability of American efforts 
to seek overall agreement. Believing (in contrast to 
Horelick-Rush) that the present balance of forces— 
which matches American nuclear superiority 
against Soviet ability to inflict considerable damage 
on the US—is not essentially different from “par- 
ity,” the MIT team can find such agreement feasible. 

Horelick and Rush, on the other hand, are intent 
on maintaining the deterrent provided by Ameri- 
can superiority in nuclear delivery weapons. Be- 
lieving that the Soviet regime remains strongly bent 
on expansion but is absolutely inhibited from risk- 
ing nuclear war under conditions of American 
superiority, they must take this position. The au- 
thors recognize that nuclear parity might be ac- 
ceptable if accompanied by conventional parity. 
But they regard the latter as unobtainable; and 
given current American and European policies, this 
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conclusion is hard to challenge. It is harder, how- 
ever, to accept their assumption that the Soviet 
risk-taking propensity will be limited in any and 
every situation—provided the US maintains the 
nuclear lead. As to the latter, Horelick and Rush 
discuss in detail the circumstances under which the 
USSR might seek to attain nuclear parity or superi- 
ority, offering the opinion that such an effort might 
well be the response to a US retaliation against a 
Communist state involved in an aggressive probing 
operation. Again, it is not easy to accept the 
implications of their argument—namely, that the 
Soviet regime would accept any and all rebuffs to 
its efforts to upset the power balance so long as 
these rebuffs did not involve territorial loss to the 
Communist world, yet would react sharply (at least 
by an unprecedented arms race) to any encroach- 
ment on Communist territory, even one made in 
retaliation. 


TO SUM UP, while both these studies are generally 
well-reasoned and highly suggestive, they suffer in 
their conclusions, as in their analysis, from some- 
what limited perspectives. Because of their focus 
on special aspects of US-Soviet relations, both 
works tend to make sweeping generalizations and 
recommendations which consideration of a wider 
range of data might invalidate. Given the present 
inadequacy of Western analysis of Soviet foreign 
policy, these limitations are almost inescapable. 
What is needed in the foreign affairs field is the 
kind of framework which Merle Fainsod’s great syn- 
thesizing study, How Russia Is Ruled, provided fif- 
teen years ago for Soviet internal politics. The task 
is even more difficult than Fainsod’s, yet until the 
vast range of information on Soviet foreign policy 
is assembled and anayzed as a whole, monographic 
studies will inevitably be limited in import. 

It is nevertheless true that in their collection and 
systematic ordering of considerable ranges of data, 
the authors of the books reviewed here have made 
major contributions to our knowledge of Soviet 
policy statements and actions. By setting one study 
against another, the concerned observer can attain 
a reasonably balanced view of Soviet arms policy 
in recent years. 


A Movement in Transition 


WILuiaM E. GRIFFITH, ED: Communism in Europe: Continuity, Change, 

and the Sino-Soviet Dispute. Vol. II. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1966. 
FRANK O’BRIEN: Crisis in World Communism. 

New York, Free Press, 1965. 


Reviewed by Bernard S. Morris 


THE MASSACHUSETTS Institute of Technology 
has published the second in a series of at least four 
projected volumes on European communism. The 
first volume included studies of the Yugoslav, Pol- 
ish, Hungarian and Italian Communist Parties: 
roughly speaking, the “revisionists.” This was to 
be followed by a second volume on the “dogmatist” 
parties. However, the scheme has been abandoned 
because the progressive differentiation in Euro- 
pean communism has rendered the categories “in- 
creasingly unuseful.” Instead, Volume II is made 
up essentially of three monographs: the first on 
East Germany, by Carola Stern, Ulbricht’s biog- 
rapher; the second on Czechoslovakia, by Zdenek 
Elias and Jaromir Netik; and the third on the 
Nordic countries—Sweden, Norway and Finland— 
by Ake Sparring, Jahn Otto Johanson, and Bengt 
Matti, respectively. All the contributors to both 
volumes are European authorities on their respec- 
tive subjects, and were chosen, perhaps, to counter- 
act what Professor Griffith deems the “overly 
bland” American scholarship on communism. With 
certain variations, the country-by-country studies 
follow a similar pattern: developments that have 
taken place in the wake of destalinization and the 
Sino-Soviet conflict are set forth against the back- 
ground of the history and political development of 
the parties. The studies concentrate on internal 


party developments which illustrate the idiosyn- 
cratic behavior of the respective parties—truly dif- 
ferent roads to or away from socialism. 

I shall forego comment on the studies of the 
Nordic parties translated from the Norwegian 
Kommunismen i Norden og krisen i den kommunis- 
tiske bevegelse (Oslo: Dreyers Forlag, 1965) 
and reviewed by Professor Robert V. Daniels in 
Problems of Communism (July-August 1966, pp. 
64-65). I would only like to add that it is a pity 
that the Danish Communist Party could not have 
been included for purposes of comparison since 
it was the first of the Scandinavian parties to show 
its independence from Moscow. The Danish party 
chairman, Axel Larsen, it will be recalled, rebelled 
against Soviet suppression of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion and was expelled from the party in 1958; he 
went on to found a new Socialist People’s Party 
which, as Professor Daniels points out, ran away 
with most of the Communists’ share of the vote in 
the 1960 parliamentary elections. Although the 
pace of destalinization in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries has differed, with the Norwegian party lagging 
behind, the authors of these chapters seem to feel 
that the Communist parties are in the process of 
transformation. Thus, Mr. Sparring writes that 
while the Swedish party has not officially retracted 
its Communist ideology, it is “. . . obviously mov- 
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ing toward an acceptance of parliamentary democ- 
racy and an assertion of its independence from 


Moscow” (p. 319). 


IN THE DETAILED discussion of the East Ger- 
man and Czechoslovak parties, one of the most 
interesting hypotheses is Miss Stern’s contention 
that the tardy onset of destalinization in East Ger- 
many in mid-1962 was due to Ulbricht’s insistence 
that destalinization in East Germany was possible 
only under two conditions: the completion of so- 
cialization and the solution of the escapee problem. 
Singling out the significant developments in the 
Czechoslovak party, the two authors assert that the 
“new economic model” is “. . . perhaps the first 
real contribution of Czechoslovak communism to 
the annals of the era,” containing a “. . . number 
of elements that are a far cry from traditional 
Marxist-Leninist economic doctrine” (p. 271). 
The idea of a market economy, the newly-found 
respect for the laws of supply and demand, the 
relative downgrading of central planning, and 
other developments are cited as clear signs of a 
radical break with the dogmatist past. 

The least satisfactory aspect of these volumes is 
the introduction. Professor Griffith himself stated 
that the analytical categories he used in his intro- 
ductory chapter in Volume I have not been used 
in Volume II and, in fact, have been discarded be- 
cause of developments in European communism. 
The original attempt was to characterize parties by 
domestic policies and their attitudes toward the 
West and the Sino-Soviet rift (Vol. I, p. 3). The 
disparate nature of the parties under study in 
Volume II makes it difficult to generalize, and I 
suspect that Professor Griffith’s tour d’horizon of 
European communism beyond the parties studied 
will again be outstripped by events. The intro- 
ductory chapters are too ephemeral for what is 
turning into, if it was not planned to be, a sub- 
stantial multivolume reference. Nonetheless, Com- 
munism in Europe is valuable background for 
students and deserves the attention of those in- 
volved in the study of international communism. 


THE TITLE OF Mr. Frank O’Brien’s book, Crisis 
in World Communism, may be misleading. The 
book, which was written for the Committee for 
Economic Development, is not concerned with the 
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Sino-Soviet dispute or other evidence of fragmenta- 
tion in the international Communist movement. 
Rather, it has to do with how Khrushchev’s succes- 
sors are seeking to make a “Marxist” society efh- 
cient; hence the subtitle, “Marxism in Search of 
Efficiency.” The successors are experiencing a 
crisis because “. . . Soviet Russia is in fact engaged 
in an attempt to gain world primacy by substitut- 
ing Russian Marxism for competitive self-govern- 
ment and for the competitive, free-enterprise eco- 
nomic system” (p. 13), and is having trouble ac- 
complishing this. 

In positioning this Soviet goal, Mr. O’Brien takes 
seriously Soviet official pronouncements, plans and 
programs, with the assertion that it is only reason- 
-able and prudent to do so. Peaceful coexistence to 
him, then, is merely a Soviet tactic to promote 
class struggle and eventually to draw the people of 
the world over to the side of socialism. However, 
after examining Soviet internal and external eco- 
nomic policy, the author concludes that Russia 
does not have much chance of achieving its goals 
provided the United States and others in the free 
world remain reasonably well united and conduct 
themselves with reasonable care: 


- - « Russia does not have much practical chance of 
converting her high-flown intention into fact, now or 
in the future. But it is assumed that Russia would 
earry out her I[-will-bury-you aims if she could, and 
that she will at any time go as far toward carrying 
them out as she can with safety (p. 17). 


To this reviewer, who does not share Mr. 
O’Brien’s assumptions, this book is pointless except 
as an exercise in unenlightened anti-communism. 
Despite the author’s intention to exhort us to 
“Keep up our guard,” the evidence produced shows 
that the Russians are no match for the United 
States economically, and that the danger of being 
“buried” simply does not exist. To argue that the 
USSR would-if-it-could-but-it-can’t is paradoxically 
reassuring: the Russians must know as well as Mr. 
O’Brien that they can’t. In fact they know this so 
well that they have for years been seeking certain 
limited accommodations with the United States. 
This, not the promotion of class struggle, has been 
a most visible aspect of Soviet policy. If I were in 
business, I would be encouraged by Mr. O’Brien’s 
book to trade with the Communists, having been 
assured that no harm would come to my country 
while I made a few dollars, and that I might even 
be undermining their “Marxist” system. 


From Marx to Mao 


DonaLp G. Gituin: Warlord. Yen Hsi-shan in Shansi Province, 1911-1949. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1966. 

Maurice Meisner: Li Ta-chao and the Origins of Chinese Marxism. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1967. 

SHANTI Swarup: A Study of the Chinese Communist Movement, 1927-1934. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1966. 

Joun E. Rue: Mao Tse-tung in Opposition, 1927-1935. 
Stanford, Hoover Institution, 1966. 


Reviewed by G. F. Hudson 


IT MAY SEEM STRANGE to include in a list of 
four books, three of which deal with Chinese com- 
munism, a biography of an army general who was 
“warlord” of Shansi Province from 1911 to 1949. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Gillin’s excellent study of the 
career of Yen Hsi-shan provides us not merely with 
an interesting case history of a prominent figure of 
the society within which the Communist revolution 
took place, but also with some remarkable antici- 
pations of certain features of the Communist 
regime itself. 

It is a mistake to imagine the “warlords” to 
have been all of one type. What they all had in 
common was that they were military men who 
broke up the unity of the Chinese state with their 
provincial armed forces, but they differed widely 
in temperament and ambition. While some of 
them had no purpose beyond enjoying the fortunes 
which their power enabled them to accumulate, 
there were others who, without qualifying for the 
title of revolutionaries, were strongly affected by 
the spirit of Chinese nationalism and felt them- 
selves sincerely devoted to the regeneration of 
their much-afflicted country. One of the latter kind 
was Yen Hsi-shan, who believed that he had a mis- 
sion to strengthen China by building up modern 
state-owned industries in his own province of 


Shansi, and who, though not a Communist, regarded 
the Soviet Union, with its planned economy, as the 
model for China to follew on the path to industriali- 
zation. 

Born into a minor mercantile family in a village 
of northeastern Shansi in 1883, Yen was sent to the 
National Military College in Taiyuan to be trained 
for an army career, and he later completed his mili- 
tary education in Japan. There he was overcome 
with envious admiration for Japanese power and 
modernity as compared with the weakness and 
backwardness of his own country in the last years 
of the Ch’ing dynasty, and he attributed Japan’s 
success to the power of the Japanese army and the 
popular support it had had in building national 
strength. A visit to Korea, on the other hand, con- 
vinced him that “nothing is more terrible than the 
loss of one’s country.” His political creed was 
summed up in the formula: “To protect the nation, 
the army is needed; to prepare to fight, wealth is 
needed.” After the collapse of the dictatorship of 
Yuan Shih-k’ai in 1916, Yen became the virtually 
independent ruler of Shansi and thus had the 
chance to put his ideas into practice. He achieved 
considerable success in the creation of “wealth” in 
the province, not through the encouragement of pri- 
vate enterprise but through the introduction of 
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“state capitalism” (kung-tzu chu-t), with publicly- 
owned companies financed from taxation and su- 
pervised by himself. Mr. Gillin thinks that Yen’s 
“antagonism towards private enterprise” may have 
stemmed from fear “that the growth of large pri- 
vately-owned enterprises in Shansi would be 
followed by the rise of a class of wealthy and inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs who would ultimately con- 
test his authority,” but he also claims that state 
operation of industry “appeared not in the least 
radical to one accustomed to the official monopolies 
of the Ch’ing dynasty.” 

Yen does not appear to have possessed outstand- 
ing ability as a military commander, and his pro- 
tracted success in preserving his local power 
through the vicissitudes of civil war and foreign 
invasion seems to have been due mainly to his 
skill as a politican. Mr. Gillin declares that Yen 
“possessed a considerable amount of political 
charisma.” Foreign visitors were usually very fav- 
orably impressed by him—although the nickname 
“Foxy Grandpa” bestowed on him by an Ameri- 
can would seem to indicate a more reserved esti- 
mate of his character. The degree of popularity 
which Yen undoubtedly enjoyed in Shansi—in 
contrast to the general unpopularity of other Chi- 
nese “warlords” in the territories over which they 
ruled—can be attributed largely to his reputation 
as a national patriot who at the same time showed 
respect for the provincial sub-nationalism of Shansi, 
as shown by his refusal to enlist any troops from 
outside the province; to his enthusiasm for educa- 
tion and industrialization; and to his insistence that 
his soldiers “repair roads and help the peasants in 
the fields, as well as pay for whatever they took 
from civilians.” In this last respect, Mr. Gillin 
claims that Yen’s policies “foreshadowed Chinese 
Communist attempts to mobilize popular support 
for their army by inducing the masses to regard 
Communist soldiers as merely fellow citizens re- 
sponsible for safeguarding the interests of the 
common people.” 


THE FUTURE OF CHINA did not lie, however, 
with such men as Yen Hsi-shan, whatever their zeal 
for modernization or their skill in gaining local 
support. The warlords tore China to pieces, and at 
best some of them promoted a regional economic 
development quite unrelated to the economy of the 
country as a whole. Their survival depended upon 
the weakness of the central government, and it 
would have been quite out of character for them to 
form a united political party with a program for 
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China as a national entity. Both the Kuomintang 
and the Communists aimed at their suppression, 
and the Communists in the end achieved it along 
with the overthrow of the Kuomintang. 

In the years when Yen Hsi-shan was building up 
his power as ruler of Shansi, a contemporary (whom 
Yen was long to survive as an individual) was lay- 
ing the intellectual foundations of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Professor Meisner’s recently 
published biography of Li Ta-chao is of very great 
value as a revelation in detail of what its author 
calls “the origins of Chinese Marxism.” Li, it is 
true, was soon eclipsed by Ch’en Tu-hsiu in the 
leadership of the Chinese Communist Party, and 
his political career came to an abrupt and tragic 
end in April 1927 when he was seized by soldiers 
of Manchurian warlord Chang Tso-lin in the com- 
pound of the Soviet Embassy in Peking and se- 
cretly executed three weeks later. Nevertheless, his 
adaptation of Marxism was to have an influence 
more enduring than Ch’en’s, for what emerges most 
clearly from Professor Meisner’s study is the extent 
to which the distinguishing characteristics of the 
famous “Thought of Mao Tse-tung” were derived 
from Li Ta-chao. Whereas Ch’en can be reckoned 
an orthodox Marxist both in his acceptance of the 
function of the industrial proletariat as the main 
revolutionary class and in his indifference to 
merely national considerations, Li diverged from 
orthodox Marxism in his emphasis on the revolu- 
tionary role of the peasantry and in the strong 
overtones of Chinese nationalism that pervaded his 
work. 

Li Ta-chao was born in a village of Hopei prov- 
ince in 1888, five years after the birth of Yen Hsi- 
shan in a village of Shansi. Like Mao Tse-tung 
(born in 1893), he came of a well-to-do peasant 
family. After losing both his parents in early life, 
he was brought up by grandparents, who sent him 
to a prefectural middle school in Yung-p’ing-fu, 
and when his grandfather also died and left him 
some money, he used it to go to the Peiyang Col- 
lege of Law and Political Science in Tientsin. His 
early political views are described by Meisner as “a 
rather uncertain mixture of Confucian moral pre- 
cepts and Western liberal constitutional theory.” 
As late as 1916, he adhered to a party called the 
Chinputang, which stood to the right of the Kuo- 
mintang, but he subsequently became disillusioned 
with the workings of China’s infant parliamentary 
politics, then being manipulated by the military 
factions, and came to the conclusion that another 
revolution was necessary before progress could be 
made. Still, he was not yet a Marxist, and Meisner 


points out that “no traces of Marxist influence can 
be found in his writings before the end of 1918.” In 
the summer of that year, he became the first of the 
Chinese intellectuals to voice enthusiastic approval 
of the Bolshevik Revolution, but he hailed it not as 
an application of Marxist principles—which did 
not then interest him—but as a rebirth of Russia 
which would enable her to effect a synthesis of the 
civilizations of East and West, Russia in his view 
being culturally intermediate between Europe and 
Asia. 


Li, however, could not remain indifferent to 
what he called “the orthodox teaching which ac- 
companies the present transformation of the world,” 
and so, by the end of 1918, we find him studying 
Marxism and encouraging his students at Peking 
National University, where he was now a professor 
of history, to do likewise. About this time there 
came to Peking an unknown young man from 
Hunan by the name of Mao Tse-tung, and Li got 
him a job as an assistant librarian. 


But the first fruits of Li’s study of Marxism 
were strangely un-Marxist; in fact, they sprang 
from seeds which had been sown, not by Marx or 
Lenin, but by the Russian Populists. Rather than of 
the proletariat, he spoke of the “laboring classes” 
(lao-hung chieh-chi), of whom the great majority 
were peasants, and predicted that China’s revolu- 
tion would be made by the peasants. He was quite 
frank in expressing his admiration for the Russian 
Populists and declared that “our youth ought to go 
to the villages” in the spirit of the Russian revolu- 
tionaries of fifty years before. Meisner devotes a 
whole chapter to “the Populist strain” in Li’s think- 
ing, but one could wish that he had pursued the 
matter further and tried to establish more exactly 
the sources of Li’s knowledge of Populist doctrine. 
There is evidently a great deal of research still to be 
done here. What is historically important, however, 
is that Mao Tse-tung, at this most critical stage in 
his intellectual development, came directly under 
the influence of a teacher who, even while engaged 
in a study of Marxism and comtemplating the Bol- 
shevik Revolution with rapturous enthusiasm, as- 
sumed that China’s parallel revolution must be 
primarily an agrarian one. 

What gave the greatest impetus to the pro-Rus- 
sian inclinations of the Chinese intelligentsia in 
1919, and consequently heightened their interest 
in Marxism as the contemporary Russian doctrine, 
was the deal between the Allied Powers and Japan 
over Shantung, embodied in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. This event in the international sphere caused 
the cup of China’s national humiliation to overflow 


and resulted in a violent revulsion of feeling against 
the Western democracies, even among those Chi- 
nese intellectuals who had previously been their 
most ardent admirers. On the other hand, Soviet 
Russia, which did not of course participate in the 
Paris Peace Conference, had no part in what all 
patriotic Chinese regarded as an outrage, and the 
Soviet government further qualified itself for the 
status of China’s only friend by the dramatic re- 
nunciation of extraterritorial and other treaty rights 
inherited from the Tsarist state. 

The passions aroused by the Shantung deal found 
expression in the unprecedented Chinese student 
demonstrations of 1919 that came to be known as 
the May Fourth Movement. There was as yet no 
Communist Party in China, but Chinese national 
sentiment was moving in an anti-Western and pro- 
Soviet direction which opened the gates to the 
propaganda of communism and caused even the 
bourgeois Kuomintang to look to Moscow for sup- 
port and guidance. Now that we have grown accus- 
tomed to the bitter hostility that has developed be- 
tween the two greatest Communist powers of the 
world, it is difficult to go back in imagination to a 
time when communism in China was almost a by- 
product of pro-Russian feelings that were common 
to all Chinese nationalists. Even among many of 
those who soon emerged as full-fledged converts to 
communism, the alignment with Russia was looked 
upon as the key to the solution of China’s national 
problem as much as, if not more than, of her social 
ills. 

Li Ta-chao, however, never accepted Marxism 
with the same complete commitment as Ch’en Tu- 
hsiu, even though the two co-operated effectively in 
the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party 
from its formal foundation in July 1921 up to Li’s 
arrest in April 1927. Nor did Li live to see the end 
of the Kuomintang-Communist alliance, and it can 
only be a matter of speculation what line he would 
have taken had he still been alive. But the peculiar 
blend of Marxism with agrarian populism and Chi- 
nese nationalism which found expression in his 
political writings was to develop over the years into 
the famous “Thought of Mao.” 


FOR THE STUDY OF this development, no period 
is more important than the years between the crush- 
ing of the Communists in Shanghai by Chiang Kai- 
shek in April 1927 and the Tsunyi Conference at 
which Mao Tse-tung attained the leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party in January 1935. This 
has hitherto been the most obsure period in the his- 
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tory of Chinese communism because of the gaps in 
the evidence. The Communists during all of this 
time were operating either underground in the 
cities or aboveground in remote areas of the hinter- 
land; hence it is not surprising that less should have 
been known about their activities in these years 
than about the party’s affairs during the earlier 
coalition with the Kuomintang or in the period after 
1937, when the Communists were part of the united 
front against the Japanese invasion and had quasi- 
diplomatic representatives at the seat of the central 
government. 


Now, however, thanks to Mr. Shanti Swarup and 
Mr. John E. Rue, we have two books on just this 
obscure period, both of them works of painstaking 
research and good historical judgment. Of the two, 
Mr. Rue’s is the more fully documented but perhaps 
makes it harder for the reader to see the forest for 
the trees than does Swarup’s shorter but very 
lucidly argued study. Both authors-are admirers of 
Mao and treat what is in any case a success story 
with a great deal of sympathetic understanding; 
both recognize the difficulties and intraparty enmi- 
ties with which Mao had to cope during these years, 
but Rue goes further than Swarup—sometimes per- 
haps too far—in emphasizing Mao’s deviations from 
the party’s general line. Certainly Mao’s position 
of leadership was not won easily, and now that he 
is again contending, in his old age, against an oppo- 
sition within the party, it is the more interesting to 
study the methods of political infighting he used 
when the scene was laid not in Peking or Shanghai 
but in southern Kiangsi or on the stages of the Long 
March. 

Rue states that Mao “rose to power within two 
closely linked political systems: the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and the Comintern,” and that he 
“fought his way to the chairmanship of the CCP in 
the face of continuous and determined opposition 
from Chinese party leaders appointed and super- 
vised by agencies of the Comintern.” That he was 
successful in resisting an international dictatorship 
to which all other Communist parties submitted 
must be attributed ultimately to the fact that the 
Chinese Communists, alone among the Communist 
parties outside the Soviet Union, had an army 
and a territory of their own. Because they had 
something which might be lost through faulty mili- 
tary strategy, the Chinese Communists who were 
actually under arms tended to follow Mao even 
against the formal leadership of the party. 

Fundamentally, Mao was to the right of the offi- 
cial leadership between 1927 and 1935 because he 
believed in a gradual buildup of Communist 
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strength in the countryside and in the pursuance of 
a guerrilla strategy, avoiding pitched battles to 
capture the cities until he considered the time ripe 
for a general offensive—which he never did before 
1948. On the other hand, the policy of the Comin- 
tern after the break with the Kuomintang in 1927— 
a policy dictated by Stalin himself—centered on 
getting back immediately into the cities, which 
were the proper places for the revolution to take 
place according to Marxist-Leninist theory. A 
peasant jacquerie, Stalin maintained, could not by 
itself achieve a socialist revolution and should be 
regarded as expendable in the cause of helping the 
remnants of the revolutionary proletariat in the 
cities. In this matter Stalin was undoubtedly a bet- 
ter Marxist than Mao, but Mao was concerned to 
keep what had already been won by the agrarian in- 
surrection and not to risk its complete destruction 
in assaults on strongly defended urban centers. 


In 1930, the CCP Politburo under the leadership 
of Li Li-san bowed to the orders of the Comintern 
and decided to concentrate all available forces in 
an attempt to take the cities of Central China, leav- 
ing the villages of the Communist areas undefended. 
Mao believed that the venture would fail and that 
the villagers would turn against the Communists if 
they were deliberately left unprotected. He there- 
fore refused to carry out the Politburo’s directives, 
arguing that the validity of an order did not depend 
simply on whether it came from a higher organ, 
but also on whether its contents were “compatible 
with and required by the objective and subjective 
conditions of the struggle.” Yet, while dragging his 
feet in this fashion, Mao never explicitly repudiated 
the authority of the Comintern and its Chinese 
nominees. Rue speaks of his political tactics as “an 
example of the use of sophisticated verbal camou- 
flage by relatively weak groups who need to conceal 
their opposition status under the conditions created 
by a tightly disciplined and highly centralized in- 
ternational party regime.” 


HAVING OPPOSED the Comintern-controlled 
party leadership from the late 1920’s on the ques- 
tion of civil war strategy, Mao also took issue with 
it over policy towards Japanese aggression in 
China after the spring of 1932. In the wake of 
the disasters of 1927, the party’s official line be- 
came hostile to all non-Communist political parties 
and groups, which were uniformly regarded as 
essentially counterrevolutionary and_ subservient 
to foreign imperialism. Moreover, no distinction 
was drawn between the foreign powers other than 


Russia; all were considered equally predatory and 
involved in a ‘conspiracy to deprive China of her 
sovereign rights. As a consequence of the new 
sectarian line, the Communists seized the oppor- 
tunity to launch an offensive against the Kuomin- 
tang when the latter’s best troops were engaged in 
fighting the Japanese in Shanghai in 1931-32. As 
Mr. Swarup shows, however, the Communists not 
only failed to gain by this action but lost the sympa- 
thies of left-wing nationalist elements who were 
disgusted at the stab in the back delivered against 
forces defending their country. 

In the light of this experience, Mao became an 
advocate of a more flexible policy permitting Com- 
munist support of any party or group prepared to 
resist Japan, as well as a friendly attitude towards 
those Western powers which opposed Japanese ex- 
pansion. Japan, in Mao’s view, was trying to trans- 
form China, already a semi-colony of several im- 
perialist powers, into a colony of Japan alone, and 
this menace called for “a broad united front which 
would include all classes of the Chinese nation and 
even those foreign interests which were threatened 
by Japanese expansion.” By 1936, when the Soviet 
Union had already concluded alliances with France 
and Czechoslovakia against Hitler’s Germany and 
was sponsoring Popular Fronts in Western Europe, 
Moscow was only too glad to promote such a front 
in China in order to contain Japan; but in 1932, 
with Stalin still pursuing his Comintern policy of 
the “third period,” any kind of united front “from 
above” was still anathema. Thus, in 1933, the CCP 
Politburo imposed a veto on an agreement negoti- 
ated under Mao’s influence between the Kiangsi 
“Soviet” government and rebel elements in Fukien 
led by Ts’ai T’ing-k’ai. Three years later Mao told 
Edgar Snow that this had been one of the most 
important causes of the collapse of the Communist 
regime in Kiangsi. 

What is most striking in the record of this period, 
as viewed with the hindsight of 1967, is that all 


Mao’s deviations can be classified as having been to 
the right and not to the left of the party line. He 
was in favor of a guerrilla strategy based on the 
peasantry, opposed pressing the rich peasants too 
hard, was prepared for deals with anti-Japanese 
generals, and advocated a national united front 
“from above” as well as “from below.” It would 
not have been unreasonable for a foreign observer— 
and there were in fact hardly any non-Communist 
foreigners who knew anything at all about the 
Chinese Communist movement during this period— 
to predict that if any Communist leader in China 
might be expected to move the party towards the 
right after a conquest of power, it would be Mao 
Tse-tung. In contrast to the doctrinaire rigidity of 
the official leadership of the Chinese party between 
1927 and 1935, he appeared to be a backslider and 
an opportunist. But he combined his tactical flexi- 
bility with a hard strength of will that was always 
directed towards the realization of a utopian vision 
of the future, and with a conviction that he was the 
one man to lead China to the promised land. His 
self-confidence sustained him through many ordeals 
and reverses of fortune, and it was inevitably rein- 
forced by the Communists’ final victory in the civil 
war. Since 1949 an adoring personality cult has 
swelled it to the dimensions of megalomania. 

The Mao of 1930 was a wary and cautious opera- 
tor, unwilling to be pushed into the risky adventures 
the Comintern wanted him to undertake. The Mao 
of the Great Leap Forward, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to have taken as his motto the quaint English- 
language sign which once hung over a repair shop 
in Shanghai: “Any mortal thing can do.” As for the 
Mao of 1967, urging on mobs of hysterical teen- 
agers against such old comrades-in-arms as Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing and Liu Shao-ch’i, he must provide a 
melancholy spectacle even for those who, like Mr. 
Rue, regard him as “one of the master politicians 
of our era.” For the admirers of Mao, it is better 
to look back to the time when he was not yet a god. 
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Reviews in Briet 


The Cold War 


Louis J. HALLE: The Cold War as His- 
tory. London, Chatto & Windus, 1967. 


G. F. Hupson: The Hard and Bitter 
Peace: World Politics Since 1945. New 
York, Praeger, 1967. 


Davin Rees: The Age of Containment: 
The Cold War 1945-1965. New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, 1967. 


TO THE ALREADY considerable li- 
terature about the Cold War three new 
and important books have recently been 
added. Of the authors, one is Ameri- 
can, the other two British. Two are 
scholars: Professor Halle, a former 
US diplomat, teaches at the Graduate 
Institute of International Affairs in Ge- 
neva, and Professor Hudson is Director 
of the Center for Far Eastern Studies 


at St. Antony’s College, Oxford. Mr. 


Rees is literary editor of the London 
Spectator and author of Korea: The 
Limited War (St. Martin’s Press, 1964). 
The three books offer a wide spec- 
trum of views on the history of the 
Cold War, so wide indeed that one 
is almost justified in asking whether 
the authors are describing the same 
phenomenon. Their main differences 
seem to follow national lines: the two 
British authors entirely disagree with 
their American colleague as to the 
conflict’s origins and essence. More- 
over they believe it is still being waged, 
whereas he does not. Significantly, the 
subtitle of Mr. Rees’s book is The Cold 
War Past, Present, and Future, whereas 
Professor Halle makes it clear that 
he regards the Cold War as having 
ended with the Cuban crisis in 1962. 
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Historians, of course, will never agree 
on exactly when the Cold War began. 
For Mr. Rees its ideological origins may 
be traced as far back as the Commun- 
ist Manifesto, and its actual beginnings 
to the establishment of the Bolshevik 
regime in 1917. According to Mr. Rees, 
the Cold War assumed its present form 
in 1943, when conflict arose between 
the Western allies and the Soviet Union 
over Poland. Professor Hudson— 
whose subject is not so much the his- 
tory of the Cold War as world politics 
since 1945, described by him as “one 
of the great dividing lines of human 
history’—does not attempt to deter- 
mine precisely when the Cold War be- 
gan, but from what he has to say 
about the wartime aggressiveness of the 
Soviet Union toward Poland, it seems 
likely that he would agree with Mr. 
Rees that Poland was an early focal 
point of East-West tension. 

Professor Halle also believes that 
“a Western attempt to rescue a Poland 
that was beyond its reach” put a severe 
strain on East-West relations. But he 
maintains that the Cold War did not 
really begin until 1947, when the US 
asserted the Truman Doctrine in “op- 
position to further Russian expansion,” 
and when the Soviets refused to take 
part in the Marshall Plan. 


THESE DIFFERENCES of view con- 
cerning the date of the Cold War’s 
inception are associated with other dis- 
agreements regarding the role played 
by ideology in the conflict. Here, too, 
the two British authors are at odds 
with their American colleague. While 
the latter asserts that ideology can be 
excluded as a force motivating Soviet 
foreign policy, Professor Hudson notes 
that James Forrestal, the former US 


Secretary of the Navy, had once asked 
whether, in dealing with the USSR, “we 
are dealing with a nation or a religion.” 
In Professor Hudson’s view the answer 
is “both.” He states that Russian na- 
tional sentiment and Marxist-Leninist 
ideology were finally fused in 1945 
and that Soviet foreign policy has since 
been dictated by both ideological and 
geopolitical considerations. Mr. Rees’ 
stand is similar: while stating that 
even if the USSR were not a Com- 
munist state there would still be seri- 
ous differences between Moscow and 
the Western powers, he stresses the 
importance of additional tensions aris- 
ing “from the distinctive Communist 
conviction that the party speaks for his- 
tory, and that every possible means 
must be exploited to hasten the down- 
fall of an imperialist system that is 
predictably dying from its own con- 
tradictions.” 

Professor Halle, on the other hand, 
believes that there is little difference 
between the Cold War and other great 
conflicts in history. In his view, ideo- 
logical considerations have not played 
a role in the Cold War because: 


The behavior of Russia under the 
Communists has been Russian behav- 
ior rather than Communist behavior. 
Under the Communists, Russia has 
continued to behave essentially as it 
behaved under the Czars ... The 
Cold War, then, represents a historical 
necessity to which the Communist 
movement is incidental rather than 
essential. 


Indeed, Professor Halle seems anxious 
to find an excuse for the Soviet policy 
of expansion. “The historical circum- 
stances, themselves, had an ineluctable 
quality that left the Russians little 


choice but to move as they did,” he as- 
serts, adding: “Moving as they did, 
they compelled the United States and 
its allies to move in response. And so 
the Cold War was joined.” 


THIS THEORY OF the historical in- 
evitability of Soviet expansion is based 
on a rather strange interpretation of 
Russian history. According to Pro- 
fessor Halle, “from the beginning in 
the ninth century, and even today, the 
prime driving force in Russia has been 
fear.” Fear, he goes on to say, 
has engendered a policy of expansion- 
ism that has spanned the history of 
Russia from the days of Ivan the Ter- 
rible until the present. This expansion- 
ism, however, has not been of an aggres- 
sive character: “Right up to our own 
day it is a defensive expansion, an 
expansion prompted by the lack of 
natural defensive frontiers in a world 
of mortal danger on all sides.” The 
story of Russia is that of an “embattled 
and besieged” country, of an “encircled 
Russian state” that had to be defended 
“for a thousand years past,” of a so- 
ciety “encircled by sinister forces that 
purposed its destruction,” of a nation 
“obsessed throughout its history with 
the fear of foreign encirclement.” The 
Russians “have been shaped by a rec- 
ord of failure.” 


Is this really the true picture of a 
nation which from a small principality 
expanded into a state covering one 
sixth of the globe, from the Baltic to 
the Pacific, from the Antarctic to the 
Caspian and Black Seas? Can one 
seriously pretend that the conquests 
of Siberia and Turkestan, of the 
Ukraine and Caucasus, and the par- 
titions of Poland (incidentally not at 
all mentioned by Professor Halle) did 
not take place? Do not non-Russians 
represent half of the Soviet population? 
Where, then, is all this alleged en- 
circlement? 

One need not be a “cold warrior” 
(to use a fashionable invective) to 
realize that Soviet expansionism, how- 
ever historically circumscribed and de- 
termined, is related to the type of gov- 
ernment and ideology that has ruled 
Russia over the past half a century. 
In tracing the roots of the conflict be- 
tween the USSR and the West, there- 
fore, Messrs. Hudson and Rees seem 
to be much more on the right track 
than Mr. Halle. 


Alexander Bregman 


Foreign Propaganda 


PETER SAGER: Moscow’s Hand in India: 
An Analysis of Soviet Propaganda, 
Berne, Swiss Eastern Institute, 1966. 


FOR THE READER who doesn’t sus- 
pect that propaganda is a major com- 
ponent of Soviet activity abroad or that 
Communist journalists play secret ser- 
vice roles on foreign assignments, this 
unexemplary book may have some in- 
terest. But, for the sophisticated 
reader who has accepted these facts 
of Soviet foreign life, Moscow's Hand 
in India provides some data but little 
enlightenment. 


True, Mr. Sager has gone to some 
trouble to collect a considerable amount 
of material about the Soviets’ publica- 
tion program in India. We learn, for 
one, that the Information Department 
of the Soviet Embassy in New Delhi 
puts out sixteen separate press services 
at the combined rate of 150 issues and 
900 mimeographed pages per month, 
which is indeed a measure of the im- 
portance attributed by the USSR to 
fostering its image in India. We are 
told, for another, that the fortnightly 
Soviet Land is issued in English, 
twelve Indian languages, and Nepalese, 
with a total circulation of over half a 
million—but that this huge distribu- 
tion is achieved by giving massive dis- 
counts amounting to subsidies to fa- 
vored booksellers and _ distributors. 
Alongside this sort of meaningful data, 
there is also an unnecessary amount 
of trivial detail, such as the fact that 
“Soviet Features” has a brown letter- 
head while that of “Space Exploration 
News” is light blue. Finally, for no 
obvious reason, Mr. Sager concludes 
with a history of the Communist Party 
of India and a chapter attacking In- 
dian fellow-travelers. 


To present this book as an “analysis 
of Soviet propaganda” is to mislead 
the prospective reader. The analysis 
of Soviet publications in India does 
little more than justify the assertion 


that they promote an image of the 
Soviet Union “seen exclusively through 


a rose-colored lens” (p. 50). The 
questions that a thorough study should 
raise are overlooked: to what extent is 
the image projected by Soviet press 
services formulated in explicitly Marx- 
ist-Leninist terms? What concessions 
do the Soviet propagandists make to 
local culture in their treatment of is- 
sues such as caste and holy cows? 


What is the content of the Soviet 
“model” that is presented—vague in- 
dustrial progress or class war and col- 
lectivization? How does Soviet propa- 
ganda compare with that of other coun- 
tries~especially with American efforts? 

As Mr. Sager often seems to assume 
that the existence of a propaganda 
document is sufficient proof of success- 
ful subversion, he offers no evaluation 
of the impact of an operation sup- 
posedly costing $10 million per annum. 
Do subscribers to Soviet magazines tend 
to join the pro-Mescow Communist 
Party or look on the Soviet Union more 
favorably than before? Do they read 
Russian publications any more credu- 
lously than papers of local origin? Or 
do they develop consumer immunity 
to the repeated slogans of anti-imperial- 
ism? A good deal of independent sur- 
vey research is needed to answer these 
questions. In the absence of scholarly 
confirmation, it is premature to con- 
clude that while the minimum aim of 
Soviet propaganda is to “build up India 
as a reliable counterweight to China 
in Asia,” the ultimate aim is to “bring 
India into the Moscow orbit” (p. 9). 
Indeed, the enormous institutionaliza- 
tion of Soviet public relations seems 
calculated to stabilize the image of the 
Soviet Union as that of a power aiming 
more at winning friends and influencing 
people than at upsetting the applecart. 


Stephen Clarkson 


Foreign Aid 


Leo Tansky: US and USSR Aid to 
Developing Countries: A Comparative 
Study of India, Turkey, and the UAR, 
New York, Praeger, 1967. 


RICHER NATIONS, especially the US 
and the Soviet Union, must often won- 
der to what extent their foreign aid 
actually succeeds in accelerating the 
development of poorer nations. In 
his effort to shed some new light on 
this matter, Mr. Tansky, a Washington 
economist, has focused his attention on 
three major beneficiaries of Soviet and 
American largesse: India, Turkey, and 
the UAR. In the process, he has ex- 
amined the economic literature—too 
often ignored—of the recipient coun- 
tries in question. 
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From the outset, the author recog- 
nizes that, in trying to influence a 
country’s economic development with 
the aid of outside resources, we are in- 
volved in “a process that cannot be 
accomplished in a few decades.” Fur- 
thermore, since there is a great deal 
about underdeveloped economics that 
continues to elude our understanding, 
our ability to influence their course is 
necessarily limited. Mr. Tansky was 
not surprised, therefore, to find little 
evidence of an immediate correlation 
between a developing country’s rate of 
economic growth and the amount of 
aid it receives. His findings show, for 
example, that, during the few years 
that Turkey and India enjoyed rapid 
economic growth, the amount of for- 
eign assistance they received was quite 
small. Indeed, it has been more often 
during periods of relative stagnation 
in those countries that, according to 
Mr. Tansky, foreign aid has made its 
most telling . contribution. “Without 
such aid,” that is, when the need was 
greatest, “the tempo of development 
would have declined drastically.” 


As a result of his painstaking in- 
quiry into the vagaries of foreign aid 
programs, the author comes to the con- 
clusion that, where India, Turkey, and 
the UAR are concerned, the assistance 
they have received may be credited 
with the attainment of a number of 
modest goals, e.g.: (1) it has added 
materially to their capital formation; 
(2) expanded their output in the sec- 
tors into which it had been channeled; 
and (3) accelerated the general pace 
of their economic growth. The only 
part of this assistance which can be 
quantified, according to Mr. Tansky, 
is the foreign contribution to domestic 
capital resources for investment. Ac- 
cording to the author’s calculations, 
the US has made a larger contribution 
than the Soviet Union, having supplied 
during the past 15 years an amount 
equal to 16 percent of total investment 
in India, 25 percent in the UAR and 
17 percent in Turkey. Soviet aid to 
India during the nine-year period on 
record accounted for 2 percent of total 
investment; during the same _ period, 
Soviet and other Communist outlays 
in the UAR increased domestic savings 
by about 15 percent. 

In his individual country chapters, 
Mr. Tansky reviews in great detail the 
specific forms and programs of foreign 
aid and, in the process, succeeds in 
demolishing several popular myths that 
have grown up around this subject. 
He found, for example, that contrary 
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to the prevailing impression, as much 
as 95 percent of US government aid 
went to the public sector in India dur- 
ing the period under study. Even in 
the case of the project-oriented loans 
provided by the Export-Import Bank, 
the private sector received only 25 per- 
cent of the total amount of credit as- 
sistance. 

The explanation he offers for this 
anomaly is worthy of note. He demon- 
strates that foreign aid is often invited 
“for the development of the infra-struc- 
ture, e.g. transportation and electric 
power,” which in developing countries 
are usually state-owned facilities be- 
cause only the state has both the neces- 
sary credit-standing and the resources 
to undertake such development. He 
then hastens to add the highly relevant 
point that the expansion of such basic 
facilities helps to create more favorable 
conditions which encourage private 
investment. 

In general, this study suggests that 
the practical purposes to which foreign 
aid is applied are not always precisely 
those intended by the donor countries. 
Thus, even in the case of aid provided 
by the USSR—which is invariably in- 
tended to achieve conspicuous results 
in the state sector—sizable sums neces- 
sarily find their way into infrastructural 
development and thereby create con- 
ditions conducive to new private invest- 
ment. In addition, the engineers of 
large Soviet-assisted projects must of- 
ten turn to small local subcontractors 
for supplies or services, thus providing 
a further stimulus to private enterprise 
in the recipient country. 


Leon M. Herman 


Siberia Today 


Douctas Bortine: One Chilly Siberian 
Morning, New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1967. 


MR. BOTTING, a young English jour- 
nalist, took a trip through Siberia in 
1964, He went to Omsk, Irkutsk, Bratsk, 
Yakutsk and finally Nizhnye Kresty, at 
the mouth of the River Kolyma in the 
Arctic—‘“a land,” according to the dust 
jacket, “where no free Westerner has 
been since 1917.” With him was a 
Russian-speaking English photographer 


whose pictures illustrate the text of the 
volume. 


Mr. Botting offers colorful vignettes 
of Siberian history, but his travel im- 
pressions are the core of the book. He 
has a sharp eye and ear for the unusual 
and, like a watercolorist, paints evoca- 
tive pictures of things he has seen only 
briefly. Among other adventures, Mr. 
Botting helicoptered to a Chukchi rein- 
deer camp and visited the Kolyma at 
the exciting moment when the _ ice 
breaks up. His various drinking bouts 
and hotel dining room acquaintances 
are amusingly and cleverly described. 


Most accounts of Siberia convey the 
notion of a vast expanse that invites 
yet at the same time repels the efforts 
of men to tame it. This sense of drama 
does not quite emerge from Mr. Bot- 
ting’s anecdotes and_ observations. 
Bratsk impressed him as being well 
on the way to fulfilling “Russia’s new 
world, the Utopian materialist dream.” 
Nowhere does he note a problem con- 
tinually discussed in the Soviet press: 
Siberian labor turnover and the factors 
behind it. Presumably, Mr. Botting’s 
swift journey did not allow hiny enough 
time to judge (or even to raise) the 
question of Siberia’s economic perfor- 
mance and promise. 


Similarly, Mr. Botting betrays a cer- 
tain naivete with regard to the impact 
of Russian immigration and Soviet poli- 
cies on the indigenous inhabitants of 
Siberia. He notes, for instance,—with- 
out offering any documentation—that 
“a Yakutian child, who less than forty 
years ago was totally denied everything 
that we would reasonably expect a child 
should have, can now look forward to 
a future where his every talent will be 
nurtured to the full.” Surely one would 
expect this kind of a remark from a 
Soviet Intourist guide rather than from 
an impartial observer. 

Mr. Botting’s reflections on his psy- 
chological relationship to Siberia will 
probably strike different readers in dif- 
ferent ways. Somewhat surprising, too, 
in a Siberian travel memoir, is the 
amount of material that pertains neither 
to Siberia nor to Mr. Botting’s own 
travels. In general, however, the author 
succeeds in conveying some crisp im- 
pressions of his journey across the 
tundra. For the taste and feel of a 
chilly Siberian morning, for the texture 
and spirit of Siberian life, this slender, 
readable book is of considerable inter- 
est and value. 


Stephen S. Rosenfeld 


The British CP 


L. J. MAacrarLANE: The British Com- 
munist Party: Its Origin and Develop- 
ment until 1929. London, MacGibbon 
and Kee, 1966. 


THIS HISTORY of the British Com- 
munist Party is the result of careful, 
painstaking research, a flexible, though 
committed, involvement in_ socialist 
politics, and solid, imaginative scholar- 
ship. Nevertheless some criticisms are 
in order. It is unfortunate that the peo- 
ple who founded the Communist Party 
and who played an important part in 
shaping the Labor Party in its forma- 
tive years are portrayed only in vig- 
nettes against a background of intrigue, 
factional infighting, bureaucratic ma- 
neuvering, and the shams and _ shib- 
boleths of Comintern politics. At the 
same time, the appalling poverty, social 
misery, mass unemployment, and politi- 
cal crises—driving people to the left 
and forcing them towards a funda- 
mental reexamination of traditional po- 
litical assumptions—are hardly men- 
tioned. Moreover, the thumbnail 
portraits of cold, hardheaded, calculat- 
ing intellectuals like Palme Dutt and 
R. Page Arnot are not animated by Dr. 
Macfarlane’s rather turgid prose. 

The author repudiates Henry Pelling 
(author of The British Communist 
Party, London, 1958) for dismissing the 
rank-and-file of the Communist Party 
as “ a band of British citizens sacrific- 
ing themselves in the service of a for- 
eign dictatorship.” But given the party’s 
subservience to the Comintern from 
its founding in 1920, through all the 
twists and turns of the “line,” culmi- 
nating in 1928 in the denunciation of 
the trade unions and the Labor Party 
as “social-fascist” agencies or the left 
wing of capitalism, Pelling’s judgment 
is surely not without objective validity. 
This is not to deny the idealism, hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice of thousands of 
ordinary Communists; it is simply to 
emphasize the unscrupulous opportun- 
ism to which idealism so frequently 
yields. 

Blind obedience to the Communist 
International leadership was endemic 
from 1920. The British CP was, in 
fact, largely created by the personal in- 
tervention of Lenin; and the ablest and 
most independent Communists such as 
John MacLean and Sylvia Panhurst 
were either kept out of the party or 


else expelled when they refused to toe 
the line. It was this abject subservience 
to Moscow which rendered the party so 
ineffectual in the British political arena, 
though it enjoyed a short-lived revival 
during World War II. Thoroughly en- 
feebled by now, the British CP has 
measured up neither to Harold Laski’s 
description of it as “a cancer within the 
labor movement,” nor to the vanguard 
role that Lenin and Trotsky envisaged 
for it in 1925. 

In spite of the book’s shortcomings, 
Dr. Macfarlane has written a major his- 
tory of the British Communist Party, 
thus enriching our knowledge of politi- 
cal struggle and behavior in the 1920’s. 
His enormous contribution to historical 
scholarship is unlikely to be surpassed 
by any of the party “scholars” now 
working on the long-awaited collective 
history of the party. 


James D. Young 


The Finnish CP 


Joun H. Hopcson: Communism in 
Finland. A History and Interpretation, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1967. 


DR. HODGSON’S published articles 
have already gained him the reputation 
of a qualified political historian with a 
particular interest in the politics of 
Finland. 

In his newly-published study of Finn- 
ish communism, he adheres to his po- 
litical-historical approach, but his book 
omits discussion of many of the prob- 
lems which its title might suggest to a 
reader oriented more toward the politi- 
cal scientist’s point of view. For ex- 
ample, the study does not attempt to 
analyze the Communist movement as 
part of Finland’s social and economic 
development; the social and regional 
sources of the Communist Party’s elec- 
toral support; the functions of the party 
apparatus including the relationship be- 
tween the party leaders and the party 
press and rank-and-file membership; 
and the Finnish interpretation of Com- 
munist ideology as documented in party 
programs and platforms. 

Essentially, the book recounts the in- 
terplay of significant left-wing politi- 
cians from the turn of the century to 


the 1940’s. These include, among 
others, seven so-called November So- 
cialists of 1905: Vaino Tanner, who 
remained a leading Social Democrat for 
some sixty years; Karl Wiik, who even- 
tually moved to the Communist side 
to become—briefly—the first chairman 
of the Finnish People’s Democratic 
League in November 1944; Eero Ha- 
apalainen, who became head of the Red 
Guard just before the civil war; Yrjo 
Sirola, O. W. Kuusinen, and Kullervo 
Manner, who were elected (in Moscow) 
in 1918 to the Central Committee of the 
Finnish Communist Party; and Edvard 
Gylling, who was chairman of the Kare- 
lian Council of People’s Commissars 
until purged in 1935. 

Only four of the book’s eight chapters 
deal directly with communism in Fin- 
land. The first three provide a useful 
chronology of early socialism through 
the civil war of 1918. Two chapters are 
devoted to the formation of the Com- 
munist Party and the troubles created 
by “right” and “left” deviants, fol- 
lowed by another chapter which de- 
scribes the rise and fall of a Finnish 
Communist Utopia—Soviet Karelia— 
beyond Finland’s borders. Chapter 7, 
entitled “Communism Reborn,” tells of 
the Communist success in the parlia- 
mentary election of March 1945. The 
concluding chapter is largely devoted to 
an interpretive commentary. 

This concentrated study reveals pre- 
viously unknown facts about Finnish 
Communists and fellow-travelers, but 
the more familiar and controversial de- 
velopments are presented with a certain 
bias. Of more significance than what 
is said is what remains untold. For 
example, the author does not mention 
that peace was a primary objective of 
the Linkomies government, appointed 
in March 1943, nor does he mention 
that the peace terms which Finland re- 
jected in early 1944 were more severe 
than the armistice agreement which she 
signed with the Soviet Union in Septem- 
ber 1944. In other words, the author 
magnifies the Social Democratic “peace 
opposition” during the war. Obviously, 
reference should also have been made 
to O. W. Kuusinen’s “Terijoki govern- 
ment,” which functioned on the Soviet 
side of the border in 1939-40, as well 
as to the links between certain emi- 
grants and Finland’s “reborn commu- 
nism.” 

The book therefore seems largely 
suited for readers who are already quite 
knowledgeable about Finland, and they 
will agree that the election of 1945 
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was a turning point in modern Finnish 
history, because since then the Com- 
munists have polled a rather stable and 
significant share of the popular vote. 
Readers are, however, offered only an 
incomplete explanation for the unex- 
pected—and still unsurpassed—per- 
centage (23.5) voting for the People’s 
Democrats in 1945. But the main point 
of the entire book—the difficulty of 
finding a balance between nationalism 
and Marxism—is valuable, and Fin- 
land’s left wing continues to face this 
dilemma. 


Pertti Pesonen 


The Chinese Economy 


Dwicut H. Perkins: Market Control 
and Planning in Communist China. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1966. 


WHILE THIS IS NOT an easy book to 
read, it is a careful and useful analysis 
of the role of economic planning and 
the market mechanism in Communist 
China. The book provides a historical 
survey of a number of interrelated vari- 
ables which have defined Chinese Com- 
munist economic policy since 1949. 
Among these variables are prices and 
profits, ideology, wages, price stability 
and inflation, and rationing. 

Perkins shows that prices have 
played only a marginal role in indus- 
trial production, their functions being 
circumscribed by centrally-determined 
physical plan targets and by the ra- 
tioned allocation of most key inputs. 
The occasional use of profits as a 
means of increasing economic efficiency 
has been largely negated by lax finan- 
cial control and poor management. 
The role of the market was initially 
greater in the agricultural sector, but 
the regime instituted progressively 
stronger controls until private plots and 
free markets were abolished in 1958. 
Economic realities, however, forced the 
regime to restore the rural markets and 
private plots late in 1959, though prob- 
ably only as a provisional measure. 
While the market has played a con- 
tinuous role in the sector of consumers’ 
retail goods, it has been restricted 
there, too, by rationing controls neces- 
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sitated by supply shortages and infla- 
tionary pressure. 


Both ideological considerations and 
historical experience have caused the 
Chinese Communist regime to be par- 
ticularly sensitive to any open signs 
of inflation. While trying to maximize 
savings and investment, it has tried to 
encourage productivity through wage 
incentives. However, it has also been 
forced upon occasion to resort to a 
combination of taxes (usually dis- 
guised), “voluntary” savings (bond- 
sales and savings-deposit drives), and 
rationing in order to bring demand into 
line with supply, and each of these 
methods tended to negate the incentive 
benefits of income differentials. In re- 
sponse to supply deficiencies, it was 
frequently necessary to impose ration- 
ing of agricultural products in urban 
areas and of industrial consumer goods 
in rural areas. 

Perkins shows in his study that 
Chinese Communist policy, while rele- 
gating the market to a clearly subordi- 
nate role, has fluctuated considerably. 
The role of the market declined stead- 
ily until 1956, at which time the re- 
gime’s relatively secure political posi- 
tion and its desire for economic de- 
velopment led it to experiment with 
widely divergent economic policies— 
policies which sometimes restrained 
and at other times expanded the role 
of the market. Perkins sees the fluctua- 
tions in policy as due to a wide range 
of economic as well as non-economic 
factors. The Communist regime, he 
says, has yet to discover an optimum 
role for the market, and ideology has 
deterred it from pressing the search for 
a rational solution to this problem. 
But while ideology has stood in the 
way of steps to assure the proper func- 
tioning of the market, it has not brought 
about a flat rejection of the market 
mechanism except during the Great 
Leap Forward. As one traces the intri- 
cate course of Chinese Communist eco- 
nomic policy, one is struck by the im- 
pression that the Peking regime has 
indeed attained sufficient _ political 
power to act decisively in the economic 
sphere; however, the question is 
whether it has the wisdom to act ra- 
tionally. 

Perkins’ manuscript is the product of 
an outstanding research effort. His bib- 
liography shows that he has made use 
of both Chinese and Japanese sources, 
which are further supplemented by 
refugee accounts. Moreover, the author 
does an excellent job of describing the 


ebb and flow of Chinese economic 
policy by focusing upon one major vari- 
able per chapter. This approach, how- 
ever, has the drawback of obstructing 
an overall perspective of Chinese Com- 
munist economic policy, and the high 
quality of the author’s research is some- 
what offset by his writing. For instance, 
at one point the author suggests, in 
essence, that centralized planning is not 
appropriate where advanced planning 
technology cannot be borrowed (pp. 
202-203). This is probably true but 
not very profound. 

The author also seems to waver oc- 
casionally between contradictory evalu- 
ations. For instance, he offers the 


sweeping generalization that “popular | 


support is neither fundamental to main- 
tenance of political control nor to en- 
forcement of various economic policies” 
in China, but then goes on to admit that 
“active popular opposition or even sul- 
len acquiescence would make the re- 
gime’s tasks more difficult and perhaps 
impossible” (p. 212). Rather than 
juxtaposing two such opposing inter- 
pretations, the author might better have 
stated his own position more. directly 
and simply. Part of the problem ap- 
parently stems from Mr. Perkins’ com- 
mendable effort to present the pros and 
cons of each question. 

On the whole, these criticisms are 
minor in nature, and Mr. Perkins 
should be given credit for making an 
excellent contribution to the field of 
Chinese studies. 


Dennis M. Ray 


Nal-RuENN CHEN, Ep.: Chinese Eco- 
nomic Statistics: A Handbook for 
Mainland China. A Monograph of the 
Committee on the Economy of China 
of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. Chicago, Aldine, 1967. 


SYSTEMATIC STUDY of the economy 
of Communist China has been hampered 
by the absence of a comprehensive 
collection of Chinese mainland statistics 
for the period 1949-59 and by the statis- 
tical blackout imposed by the Com- 
munist authorities after 1959. The 
blackout is total, unprecendented in its 
thoroughness, and there is very little 
anyone can do about it. Before 1960 
a substantial amount of statistical in- 
formation of varying quality had been 
released in China, culminating in the 


publication in 1959 of a relatively 
slender but important volume entitled 
Ten Great Years. Nai-Ruenn Chen’s 
compendium is the most important ef- 
fort to date to put together all of this 
statistical material, both national and 
provincial, relating to the mainland eco- 
nomy in the period 1949-59. 


While the concept, coverage, and clas- 
sification of Communist Chinese statis- 
tics are described as fully as the avail- 
able knowledge of the subject permits, 
no attempt has been made—and rightly 
so—to supplement the original figures 
with non-Chinese estimates. Nor has 
the editor evaluated the data, again a 
wise procedure in the circumstances. 
The objective is limited to the presen- 
tation in English of a vast array of 
statistical material drawn from nu- 
merous Chinese Communist published 
sources (books, journals, newspapers, 
monographs) or derived by simple 
arithmetical operation, and to the classi- 
fication of the data in eleven sections. 
These include area and population, na- 
tional income, capital formation, in- 
dustry, trade, prices, living standards, 
public finance, credit and foreign ex- 
change rates, employment, labor pro- 
ductivity and wages. Each section is 
introduced by an explanatory text. 
These introductory passages provide 
valuable information not only on Chi- 
nese Communist statistical concepts and 
procedures, but also, by inference, on 
the management of the economy. The 
tables included in each section are 
grouped largely according to Chinese 
Communist classifications. There is also 
a listing of the publications cited in the 
text and the tables. The magnitude 
of the editor’s task may be gathered 
from the fact that well over 400 sepa- 
rate sources are cited, and the tables 
range from national income at 1952 
prices to tobacco consumed per case of 
cigarettes in 1952-57. 


A question naturally arises with 
respect to the reliability and, conse- 
quently, the usefulness of these figures. 
This issue is particularly relevant to 
the early years of Communist rule in 
China in view of the very modest stage 
of development of China’s statistical 
services. The question of statistical 
reliability has three facets, only one 
of which is specifically dealt with by 
the editor. This first is the problem 
of possible technical defects, many of 
which are pointed out in the text. 
Secondly, there is the problem of the 
quality of coverage, which varies from 
sector to sector—agriculture, finance, 
cost, trade, and handicrafts being the 


worst. Finally, there is the old problem 
of political distortion. The second and 
third of these considerations are re- 
garded as outside the scope of the 
volume, though the reader is referred 
to relevant studies. In spite of these 
self-imposed limitations, or perhaps 
because of strict adherence to them, 
Chinese Economic Statistics is the best 
and most thorough compendium of 
Chinese Communist statistical material 
available to Western readers. In the 
absence of an official statistical manual, 
it is an indispensable handbook for 
those interested in the study of China’s 
mainland economy. 


Yuan-Li Wu, with H. C. Line and 
Grace Hsiao: The Spatial Economy 
of Communist China—A Study of In- 
dustrial Location and Transportation. 
Published for the Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution and Peace. New 
York, Praeger, 1967. 


PROFESSOR WU HAS, over the years, 
published a number of studies on the 
economy of Communist China. All of 
them have been marked by meticulous- 
ness and a high order of professional 
competence. These qualities are again 
apparent in his latest work on China’s 
spatial economy. The volume, contain- 
ing well over 100 pages of tables and a 
number of maps, is documented ex- 
tensively by reference to Chinese and 
Western literature on location theory 
and transportation policy. It is ad- 
dressed to the specialist familiar with 
the theory and methodology of Chinese 
Communist planning, and it fills a gap 
in that knowledge by tackling a sub- 
ject which has hitherto been neglected 
in the West. The reading may be 
described as moderately difficult to 
tough—but extremely rewarding for 
those interested in more than the sur- 
face features of China’s command 
economy. 

The study addresses itself to two 
major problems: (1) whether the spa- 
tial arrangement of Communist China’s 
industrial activities is properly coor- 
dinated with the national development 
program (a question which raises the 
corollary issue of whether a planned 
economy, like that of Communist China, 
is able to make better locational ar- 
rangements that an unplanned eco- 
nomic system might make in similar 
circumstances) ; and (2) whether spa- 


tial and transport decisions are coor- 
dinated, and what conflict exists be- 
tween them. As the author points out, 
the answers to these questions may 
shed much-needed light on the general 
“soundness” of Chinese planning— 
“soundness” being defined for this pur- 
pose in terms of the contribution plans 
make to economic development and the 
degree to which they achieve internal 
consistency. 


After briefly examining the criteria 
and constraints in optimal spatial equi- 
librium as these affect the planner, Wu 
reviews the spatial characteristics of 
the Chinese economy in the pre-Com- 
munist period; the Communists’ views 
on locational policy; and the economic, 
ideological, and defense bases of the 
Mao regime’s policy on location (Chap- 
ter 1). The spatial pattern of the Chi- 
nese economy is then analyzed with re- 
gard to the location of the principal 
market and supply areas and the 
changes which have occurred in this 
respect during the Communist period 
(especially from 1953 through 1958) ; 
here Wu focusses first on the popula- 
tion growth in China’s cities (Chapter 
2) and next on the development of 
urban industrial capacity (Chapter 3) 
and then synthesizes the two sets of 
findings (Chapter 4). It emerges that 
on the eve of the Third Five-Year Plan 
industrial advances could be detected 
in a number of provinces, including 
outlying areas such as Sinkiang and 
Inner Mongolia, though the better de- 
veloped areas of pre-Communist times 
continued to maintain their lead. In 
a number of provinces and autonomous 
regions, increased development was 
reflected in terms of total industrial 
capacity rather than in terms of the 
number of large cities, suggesting that 
at least until recent years there was 
a stress on the build-up of industry 
in smaller centers and possibly some 
effort at decentralization. 


In Part II (Chapters 5 through 8), 
Wu analyzes the adequacy of the trans- 
port factor in locational development. 
His analysis covers the status of the 
transport sector at the beginning of 
the Communist period and the relation- 
ship between new construction in this 
sector and locational planning (Chap- 
ter 7 contains some interesting and 
hitherto unavailable data on railway 
trackage, route length, the regional 
pattern of railway expansion, and the 
relationship between industrial centers 
and new railway, highway and water- 
way construction). Efficiency in the use 
of transport input is examined in Chap- 
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ter 8 and is related to industrial devel- 
opment. 

The general conclusions drawn from 
the study are that if the proposals 
of the First and Second Five-Year Plans 
had been followed, the gradual devel- 
opment of the more backward areas and 
inland provinces would have been rea- 
sonably well-coordinated with transpor- 
tation policy. This, however, was not to 
be. Instead, the regime launched its 
“Great Leap Forward,” giving birth to 
the tendency of Chinese economic policy 
to shift at short notice from long- 
term planning to short-term improvisa- 
tion, not as a consequence of temporary 
difficulties but as a direct result of plan- 
ning philosophy. The “Great Leap” 
impelled shifts in locational policy away 
from the less-developed and toward the 
more-developed regions, impairing the 
economic viability of the many new 
small economic and industrial centers. 
Whatever success had been achieved in 
formulating locational and transporta- 
tion blueprints in the first two Five- 
Year Plans was dealt the final blow by 
the further dislocations that followed 
the “Great Leap” in 1960-62. 

The author goes on to say: “Even if 
Chinese locational planning had been 
moderately competent, the planners 
failed to anticipate the instability of 
the economic system. The relative 
efficiency of Chinese locational plan- 
ning cannot be compared with that of 
a market economy without a compari- 
son of their respective vulnerability to 
economic fluctuation. The Chinese 
Communist model has shown serious 
deficiencies in this aspect of planning.” 
What Professor Wu refers to is the 
great vulnerability of the Chinese Com- 
munist economy to “socialist, politi- 
cally-induced business cycles”—a_phe- 
nomenon analyzed in more general 
terms by other economists but under- 
scored here by thorough documentation 
in the specific area of locational policy. 


AuprEY DoNNITHORNE: China’s Eco- 


nomic System, New York, Praeger, 
1967. 


SOMEWHERE IN THE West there 
must surely be an economist who, in 
step with the current fashion in the 
discipline, is building an econometric 
model of Communist China’s economy. 
In the absence of meaningful Chinese 
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statistics, one can only wish him god- 
speed in what is likely to be an inter- 
esting exercise in waste motion. Miss 
Donnithorne is more realistic: her 571- 
page study is heavily institutional and 
focussed on the period from 1957-58 
onwards. It is a sector-by-sector anal- 
ysis of the economic organization of 
Communist China, beginning with agri- 
culture and then dealing in turn with 
industry, transport, internal and foreign 
trade, fiscal policy, the banking sys- 
tem, pricing, and finally the planning 
apparatus. 


This approach is proper and reason- 
able, expecially in view of the greater 
degree of decentralization which char- 
acterizes the economy of Communist 
China in comparison with other Com- 
munist economies. In fact, Miss Don- 
nithorne’s study reveals the quite tenu- 
ous state of China’s economic integra- 
tion and the persistent strength of 
centrifugal forces in the economy, trace- 
able at least in part to the size, com- 
plexity, and infinite variety of the land 
and its people. Despite appearances 
to the contrary, China is not a highly 
centralized monolith for at least a half 
dozen reasons. One cited by the author 
is the following: 


The Chinese have a sophisticated atti- 
tude to outward expression of opinion, 
which renders government control si- 
multaneously easier and more difficult. 
Words are regarded as symbolic coun- 
ters, to be moved about the chessboard 
of life in order to produce the desired 
effect. This leads to reservations and 
subtleties of expression and action 
which need to be interpreted within the 
framework of the Chinese environ- 
ment and which a stranger might not 
understand. There commonly lacks 
the sense of an obligation for words 
and beliefs, or words and actions, to 
correspond. While this phenomenon 
is certainly present in other cultures, it 
is not normally so strong as in China. 
It has the result that outward compli- 
ance is easily obtained but that an in- 
dividual’s or a group’s “public face” 
must not be taken as an indication of 
their “private face.” Thus conformity, 
although easily won, is apt to remain 
superficial. It is relatively simple in 
these circumstances for a government 
to see that stipulated formulae are re- 
peated throughout the country and 
that demonstrations are held when 
ordered, but quite another thing for it 
to secure that its writ should run in 
enforcing policies against local inter- 


ests. In such a case there may be little 


in the way of outward protest (al- 
though occasionally, as in the Hundred 


Flowers period, submerged feelings 
may well out), but sabotage need be 
none the less effective for being done 
in silence. Indeed, the more contrary 
to central orders that local cadres may 
be acting, the more loudly they may 
give verbal support to those orders. 


Miss Donnithorne has marshaled an 
unparalleled wealth of data in the face 
of formidable obstacles, and her book 
is a monument to patient, careful, com- 
petent research and first-rate scholar- 
ship presented in very readable prose 
and buttressed by good sense. It is, 
without a doubt, the most comprehen- 
sive and enlightening book on the 
Chinese economy published to date in 


the West. The quantity of factual infor- 
mation assembled by the author is — 
staggering, yet she handles the thou- — 


sands of details with discrimination 
and in such manner as to relate the 
particular to its function and place 
in the general setting. Her aim is 
neither to praise nor to condemn, but 
to probe and instruct. And her skill 
in weaving together the pieces of the 
Chinese puzzle is equalled only by her 
compassionate and sensitive understand- 
ing of the land, the manners of its 
people, and the ways of its present 
rulers. 


Miss Donnithorne’s analysis leaves — 


no stone unturned. Each term, type, 
and category, which many authors 
take for granted when writing on 
China’s economy (the concept of law 
and the term “rural cadres” come to 
mind as good instances), is literally 
taken apart, examined under the micro- 
scope, relevant information brought to 
bear upon it, and then reassembled 
and placed in context. In short, the 
work is a magnificent job of analysis 
and synthesis, bearing the imprint of 


keen intelligence, competent workman- — 


ship, and a feel for the subject. 
Rarely does the author retell what 


others in the West have already written. — 
Whenever a subject has been sufficiently — 
treated by others, she refers the reader — 
to the relevant source and limits her- — 


self to a brief, concise summary. The 


bulk of the work, therefore, has a re-— 
Above all, Miss — 
Donnithorne has the rare gift of being 
able to make an extremely complex sub- | 
ject seem approachable, almost easy, — 


markable freshness. 


and to convey normally dreary technical 


detail in terms that are interesting — 
even to the layman. Her book should — 


be widely read. 


Jan S. Prybyla 


NOTES & VIEWS 


Generals and Politicians: 
Uneasy Truce 


By Roman Kolkowicz 


arl von Clausewitz, the perennial touchstone of 
strategic writers, has had an overwhelming im- 
pact on generations of political and military 
leaders, shaping their concepts of politics and war. 
Among his numerous maxims, two must be reexamined 
within the context of the nuclear age: “War is a 
continuation of politics by other means,” and “War 
has its own grammar, but not its own logic.” 1 
The former implies that war can serve as a rational 
instrument of politics; the latter reinforces that view, 
suggesting that the larger, strategic problems of war 
lie beyond the competence of military “grammarians” 
and should be handled by political decision-makers. 
In other words, war is a political process by military 
means, and its problems and concepts are not uniquely 
those of military specialists. 


1 Carl von Clausewitz, Vom Kriege, 16th ed., Bonn, p. 889. 


Senior staff member at the Institute for Defense Analy- 
ses, Washington, DC, Mr. Kolkowicz is Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Foreign Affairs at the University of Virginia, 
and author of The Soviet Military and the Communist 
Party (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1967). 


The vast destructive capacity of nuclear arms has 
by now persuaded almost all political and military 
leaders in the world to reject the idea that nuclear 
war can be considered a rational instrument of politics. 
But in the event that nuclear war does occur, could it 
also be argued that the terrible simplicity of massive 
strike and retaliation will be primarily a military 
responsibility rather than a political process? That 
is, has Clausewitz been overtaken by events? 


Balance of Terror 


In the Soviet Union, there is—understandably— 
widespread disagreement between politicians and gen- 
erals as to the future role of the Soviet military in 
the development of strategic policy. Soviet politicians 
argue that their insistence on supreme control over 
nuclear decision-making is necessitated by a number 
of related factors: (a) the speed, global scope, and 
irrevocable destructiveness of certain hostile actions, 
(b) the potentially ominous consequences of minor 
actions in the context of a “delicate balance of 
terror,’ and (c) the close relationship between the 
economic, scientific, diplomatic, political, and strategic 
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sectors of the state, which must be “orchestrated” 
by politicians, not generals. But the military argue 
that the speed and irrevocability of nuclear war place 
certain basic limitations on policy choices and make 
them nearly automatic. In other words, in the nuclear 
age, policy choices are almost wholly dictated by 
the technology of war, which is the rightful province 
of the military. Nevertheless, the political leadership 
contends that on questions of strategic importance one 
is wise “not to trust the appraisals of generals.” ° 

Public Soviet disagreements on policy and strategy 
have attracted much Western attention in recent years. 
Indeed, Soviet foreign and military policies are the 
subject of sustained interest and analysis in “official” 
and academic circles in the West. The recent flow 
of Western studies of these policies has even pro- 
voked Pravda to suspect some kind of plot, accusing 
this author, among others, of “fulfilling a definite 
function of . . . reactionary scholars who as a rule 
try to pass off wishes as reality” and who “invent 
fairy tales about our army.” * The Central Com- 
mittee journal Kommunist went even further, charging 
this author with “seeking to cast a shadow on the 
principle of party leadership over the armed forces 
of the USSR, which is the basic foundation of the 
Soviet military organization.” + 

There are good reasons for the Soviet Union’s 
sensitivity regarding its defense problems and strategic 
policies. The regime is faced with the key task of 
establishing a desirable relationship between its foreign 
policy and military strategy and, in the final analysis, 
between the civilian policy-maker and the military ex- 
pert in its defense establishment. It is readily apparent 
that the Soviet Union has in recent years been ex- 
periencing the internal strains which accompany what 
one Communist writer has called the “process of pro- 
fessionalization of the officer corps, which generates 
certain difficulties and dangers.” > This “process of 
professionalization” refers to the difficulties involved 
in getting the armed forces to adapt their weapons, 
technology, and strategic concepts of nuclear war 
to the government’s shifting policy objectives. Through- 
out this process there is the problem of retaining con- 
stant and complete control over a military organiza- 
tion with a technology so vastly complex that it 
largely defies the layman’s understanding. While in 


2 New York Times, Nov. 9, 1959. 

3 Pravda, Sept. 21, 1967. 

4 Kommunist, No. 3, February 1968, pp. 30-31. 

5J. J. Wiatr, “Some Sociological Problems of Socialist 
Armies,” cited in R. Kolkowicz, The Soviet Military and 
ese Party, Princeton University Press, 1967, p. 324- 
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recent years some Western armies have also under- 
gone the strains of “professionalization,” such strains 
represent a much more profound problem in the unique 
socio-political context of the Soviet state. 


Past Strategy 


If we look back over the past two or three decades 
of Soviet strategy, it becomes apparent that military 
policy has lagged behind foreign policy. Since World 
War II, Soviet foreign policy has had a global scope 
and direction, while military policy has been cast— 
until recently—in a continental European mold. One 
can almost isolate three stages in the evolution of 
Soviet military policy over the decades, each one 
representing a partial closing of the gap between 
foreign policy objectives and military capabilities and 
strategies. Under Stalin, both conventional and stra- 
tegic forces were confined to a continental scale; 
Stalin even forbade his strategic planners to begin de- 
veloping such military concepts as were necessary for 
the employment of atomic weapons and strategic air 
forces. Under Khruschev, the conventional forces re- 
mained firmly within the continental mold, while the 
strategic forces were given a global mission. But 
the current regime seems to have finally closed the 
gap between foreign and military policy by assigning 
both a global mission. 

It is apparent, in retrospect, that Stalin, who in- 
vested sizable resources in the development of modern 
weapons, continued to view nuclear war in conven- 
tional terms. At the time of his death, however, it 
became clear to some Soviet political and military 
leaders that nuclear war would be qualitatively dif- 
ferent from all previous warfare, although this new 
view was initially resisted by many orthodox military 
minds. Indeed, a number of studies indicate that 
“military professionals have a long record of resistance 
to technological change” ° and a “general and naive 
suspicion of unanticipated change.” 7 Khrushchev over- 
came this military orthodoxy after he assumed power. 
He encouraged the military to “modernize” their 
technology and strategic concepts and to reject “ob- 
solete fetishisms” regarding the conduct of modern 
war. As a result, by the late 1950’s and early 1960's, 
the pendulum of military opinion had swung the 


6 Morris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier, New York, The 
Free Press, 1960, p. 22. 

7M. D. Feld, “The Military Self-Image in a Technological 
Environment,” in M. Janowitz, (ed.), The New Military, 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1964, p. 168. 


other way—toward a firm faith in technocratic methods 
of warfare. 


Khrushchev showed himself to be a champion 
of pragmatized and simplified applications of com- 
plex ideological and scientific theories. A “goulash 
Communist,” he readily became a blind believer in 
“progress” in all defense matters. He urged whole- 
sale cuts in conventional forces while endowing the 
“modern” branches of the armed forces with resources 
and status. The adequacy of these resources was, how- 
ever, questioned by military spokesmen, who sug- 
gested that Khrushchev’s claims regarding their extent 
and potential effectiveness were vastly overstated. But 
Khrushchev, despite his bombast, nevertheless tried to 
destalinize the military establishment and to provide 
it with more modern strategies while retaining full 
political control over the generals. 


In retrospect, it seems that Khrushchev in some 
cases went too far with his reforms, and in others 
not far enough. Acting on the premise that nuclear 
deterrence provides the best protection against un- 
provoked nuclear attack, Khrushchev cut his conven- 
tional forces to the bone and invested much of his 
available resources in strategic weapons. Having be- 
come persuaded of the vast “residual” political utility 
of his strategic forces, Khrushchev chose to play this 
political and psychological trump for all its worth. 
In order to do so, however, he needed a pliable mili- 
tary establishment that would not balk at “adventur- 
istic” initiatives and political commitments which it 
would have to support with less-than-adequate capa- 
bilities. 

Khrushchev eventually went too far with his cuts in 
conventional forces. Or, to state it differently, he did 
not go far enough toward providing (in the face of 
mounting evidence that the West was discarding its 
“massive retaliation” policies) an adequate counter- 
measure to deal with the shift in Western policy dur- 
ing the Kennedy era. As a consequence, while the 
West was coming into possession of a variety of 
forces and weapons and was assuming a posture of 
“flexible response,” the Soviet Union under Khrush- 
chev continued to ossify its strategic position, prepar- 
ing only for nuclear war. When Soviet military plan- 
ners emphasized the need to adopt a more flexible 
range of forces and policy alternatives, Khrushchev 
maintained that Western changes in “the rules of the 
game” had little importance, yet at the same time 
he accused the West of dangerously unbalancing 
the global deterrence relationship. Khrushchev’s stub- 
born reliance on his own military and strategic genius, 
while rejecting mounting military criticism of his 
policies, led to even more troubled relations between 
the party and military after the Cuban missile crisis. 


And though he tolerated widely publicized “strategic 
debates” within the military establishment, Khrush- 
chev was guided by his own counsel until the very 
end of his career, claiming that it was the military’s 
job to execute all party directives without question. 


The New Regime 


The Brezhnev-Kosygin regime fell heir to the prob- 
lems and tensions created by Khrushchev’s policies. 
First, the credibility of Soviet military capabilities had 
become severely undermined, and the danger arose 
that a “credibility gap” might embolden a potential 
opponent to challenge Soviet commitments and the 
resolve to act upon them. Second, Khrushchev’s erratic 
and “‘harebrained” diplomatic behavior not only dis- 
turbed international politics but motivated the United 
States to undertake a large armament program. Third, 
his overcommitment to various objectives often proved 
detrimental to domestic planning, which at times be- 
came convulsed as a result of his impulsive grand 
designs. In contrast to Khrushchev’s bombast, irre- 
sponsible claims, erratic political behavior, and con- 
fusing crash-planning, the new regime acted with 
sobriety and pragmatism, quietly building up Soviet 
strategic capabilities and thereby lending credibility 
to stated strategic objectives. 


The new regime’s policy formula was basically 
this: “We are striving to make our diplomacy vigorous 
and active and at the same time to exhibit flexibility 
and caution.” ® The USSR would be “opposing ag- 
gressive imperialist circles without allowing itself any 
saber-rattling or irresponsible talk;”° it would “so- 
berly assess the situation” and consider “in a sober 
manner the possibilities which we have,” rather than 
“succumb to illusions.” 1° The regime’s formula was 
therefore one of the prudence and restraint, based on 
continuing détente with the United States and on prag- 
matic, balanced economic planning at home. The 
new leadership took great pains to stress that “words 
and promises make it mandatory to act on them”; 
it rejected “certain forms of bragging and irrespon- 
sible promises that are greatly inconsistent with actual 
possibilities.” 1 

Although the regime significantly transformed the 
style of Soviet policy, it retained some of Khrushchev’s 


8 Brezhnev, in a speech on foreign policy, Pravda, Sept. 30, 
1965. 

9 Editorial in Kommunist, No. 12, Aug. 1965. 

10 V. Stepanov, Pravda, Aug. 10, 1966. 


11 [bid. 
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policy premises: that nuclear war would be a catastro- 
phe for both East and West, and that a continued 
policy of détente and nuclear deterrence is essential, 
since it is the primary mechanism for preventing 
unprovoked nuclear attacks and for regulating the 
whole range of US-Soviet relations. This policy of 
détente and deterrence, was not, however, intended as a 
constraint on political and military initiatives in areas 
which could be presumed to be of less than vital 
interest to the other superpower, as long as such 
initiatives were taken according to the “rules of 
the game.” 

The new regime found support for its strategic 
policies among the Soviet population, in managerial 
and bureaucratic circles, and among its East European 
allies. These policies, however, generated growing dis- 
satisfaction and dissent within the Soviet military 
establishment. At the center of this disagreement 
between the party and the military has been a con- 
flicting assessment of the risks and opportunities 
arising from Soviet policies. 


Military Dissent 


The generals maintain that the party’s formal re- 
jection of the political utility of nuclear war is 
senseless and dangerous for military morale; it negates 
certain basic ideological tenets, induces passivism, and 
undermines the rationale for allocating greater re- 
sources and authority to the defense establishment. 
The military also contends that the “capitalist world,” 
far from observing the “rules of the game”—the neces- 
sary restraint of détente and deterrence—arrogantly 
uses its power, brags about its strategic superiority, 
and denigrates Soviet capabilities and the resolution 
to use them. Furthermore, the army asserts that the 
Soviet policy of “stability and prudence” serves the 
interests of the West by providing it with ample oppor- 
tunity to pursue “adventurist” policies in Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa. In sum, the military dissenters 
seem to argue that the “delicate balance of terror” 
is not really all that delicate, that the basic balance 
is maintained even when major “adventures” are 
undertaken by the West. They also seem to argue 
that the Soviet political leaders are too afraid to test— 
as the West has done—the tolerable limits of this 
balance and are thereby abdicating their respon- 
sibilities. 

In 1965-66 the military launched a three-pronged 
campaign with the purpose of persuading the regime: 
(a) to continue high levels of investment in defense- 
oriented sectors of the economy, (b) to increase the 
manpower and firepower of conventional and strategic 
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forces, and (c) to increase the military’s authority to 
plan, develop, and execute defense policies. 

Beginning in the spring of 1965, the military 
settled its score with the deposed Khrushchev and, 
in the person of its Chief of General Staff, Marshal 
Zakharov, asserted that “it is the sacred duty of the 
military cadres to protect the [military] sciences from 
everything which detracts from their authority,” since 
an unprofessional “approach to military problems . . . 
can be very costly and can cause irreparable dam- 
age.” 12 Later in the year, other military spokesmen 
argued that all Westerners—from “aggressive military 
circles” to “moderates,” “reactionary utopian paci- 
fists,” and all other contemptible “peace yearners”— 
seek to “lull the vigilance” of the Communist world."* 
They cited Lenin to prove that even “the best army, 
one most loyal to the cause of thé revolution, will be 
immediately routed by the enemy unless satisfactorily 
armed, supplied with necessities, and trained.” * They 
rejected the views of bourgeois theorists who “are try- 
ing to glorify the cult of the bomb, who are trying to 
prove that modern war has ceased to be a continuation 
of politics and its instrument.” 7° They urged alloca- 
tion priorities for the military since “he who does not 
learn to defeat the enemy in peacetime is doomed 
to defeat in war.” 1° They also argued that the “Soviet 
armed forces must be ready to guarantee the destruc- 
tion of the enemy not only when nuclear weapons are 
used but also when only conventional weapons are 
used.” 17 


Much of the military’s public campaign on its 
own behalf was staged prior to the 23rd Party Con- 
gress in February 1966, the first congress since the 
ouster of Khrushchev. But the 23rd Congress did little 
to enhance military authority in strategic planning, 
with the result that the generals felt impelled to begin 
a new campaign in support of military prerogatives. 
Several weeks after the Congress, the Chief of Gen- 
eral Staff, in elaborating his “Report to.the Armed 
Forces Concerning the Work of the 23rd Party Con- 
gress,” ** dwelt at great length on the historic im- 
portance of heavy industry to the defense capabilities 
of the country. While asserting that “we must not for 
a moment forget likely future hardships” on the Soviet 


12 Krasnaia zvezda, Feb. 4, 1965. 

13 Col. Ye. Rybkin, “On the Essence of a Nuclear-Missile 
vores Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, No. 17, September 

06. 

14 Colonel I. Sidelnikov, Krasnaia zvezda, Sept. 22, 1965. 

15 Krasnaia zvezda, Dec. 7, 1965. 

16 Colonel I. Grudinin, Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, No. 
2, February 1966. 

17 Colonel I. Prusanov, ibid. 

18 Tekhnika: Vooruzhenie, No. 4, 1966. 


people, he harked back to the days when Soviet steel 
production figures “sounded like the best kind of 
poetry to us” and warned that enemies of the Soviet 
Union count on “weaknesses in the Soviet economy.” 

Turning to developments at the 23rd Congress, 
Zakharov noted—with evident apprehension—its de- 
cision to view as the “principal economic task of the 
Five-Year Plan” the achievement of “‘a significant rise 
in the living standards of the people and a more com- 
plete satisfaction of the material and cultural demands 
of the people.” He also observed that “an important 
aspect of the Five-Year Plan is the fundamental draw- 
ing-together of rates of growth in the output of means 
of production (Group “A”) and consumer goods 
(Group “B”), which will make it possible to direct 
increasingly greater resources toward the development 
of branches of industry which produce consumer 
goods.” Thus, he made it even plainer that the 
projections of the Five-Year Plan had left the military 
rather apprehensive. As a matter of fact, the final draft 
of the plan had not been made public, leading to 
conjectures that it had encountered stiff opposition in 
both the party and military. 


Another authoritative army voice soon joined in 
the chorus urging respect for military prerogatives: 
that of Marshal Sokolovski. Although keenly aware 
of the party’s sensitivity to public questioning of its 
ability and “right” to exercise full authority over the 
defense establishment, Sokolovski nevertheless ventured 
to question the wisdom of a political monopoly over 
vital strategic functions that left military experts with 
only a semblance of authority.’® Sokolovski, the highly 
respected editor of a major work on strategy, as- 
serted that the “experience of history teaches that the 
successful conduct of military operations, particularly 
in the initial period of a war, depends to a considerable 
extent upon the [military] art of strategic planning.” 
Sokolovski then proceeded to make an oblique com- 
parison between Soviet and Western practices of 
strategic planning, leaving little doubt as to which 
he viewed as the more desirable. Remarking that “‘it 
is well known what great importance imperialist 
countries attach to questions of strategic planning,” 
he went on to point out that in the United States 
strategic planning is conducted by the National Se- 
curity Council under the nominal leadership of the 
President, but “direct leadership over the National 
Security Council is exercised by a committee of the 
chiefs of staff; this body carries out planning for the 
utilization of strategic nuclear forces in a nuclear 


19 Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, No. 7, April 1966. 


war, conventional forces in nuclear and local wars, 
and also coordinates the plans of military blocs in 
various theaters.” Sokolovski also noted that stra- 
tegic planning in NATO and West Germany is in the 
hands of military professionals. He concluded with 
the admonition that the “planning of military opera- 
tions has now become a very complicated task” which 
should clearly be assigned to the military. 


The Party Replies 


The party’s public response came later in 1966. 
Starting out with a public rebuke of Col. Yevgeny 
Rybkin, one of the most outspoken military dis- 
senters,*° the party’s position was articulated by a 
number of trusted military people, including General 
Lomov. Endeavoring to explain “why the leadership 
of the CPSU stands out as the very basis of the Soviet 
armed forces,” Lomov asserted-that the party “holds in 
its hands all the levers of policy in the state,” and that 
“through this very leadership flows into our army and 
navy the might of the socialist economy.” *! Never- 
theless, the military and its supporters in the party 
continued to resist the directives of the Five-Year 
Plan and attempted to criticize them at a Central 
Committee plenum which met in December. The 
plenum, however, decided to reject the military’s criti- 
cism, and did so publicly. 

Several weeks after the plenum a lengthy, unsigned 
editorial in Krasnaia zvezda clearly repudiated the 
military’s position that nuclear war can serve political 
ends. Referring by name to some of the champions of 
that position, the editorial accused them of “in- 
accuracies” and of an “independent approach to the 
question of the essence of war” which should not be 
regarded as “the last word in the domain of theory.” ”? 
Another more sweeping and ominous statement of the 
party’s position—written by a political general, V. 
Zemskov—emphasized the need for party supremacy 
in all military affairs because of the military’s mis- 
conceptions of the strategic-political underpinnings of 
Soviet policy and the consequent dangers of leaving 
strategic planning to the generals. “Attempts to di- 
vorce politics from war, and to prove that in modern 
war the political leadership has possibly lost its role, 
have been refuted by logic,” declared Zemskov. “. 


20 See the author’s The Red Hawks on the Rationality of 
Nuclear War, RAND Corporation Study No. RM-4899, March 
1966. 

21 Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, No. 22, November 1966. 

22 “Theory, Politics, Ideology: On the Essence of War,” Jan. 
24, 1967. 
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the time is long past when a general could direct his 
troops while standing on a hill.” Noting further that 
“Marxists-Leninists do not assign the roles of gen- 
erals absolute importance,” the article quoted Engels 
to the effect that “even the influence of brilliant gen- 
erals was at best limited to adapting the methods of 
warfare to new weapons and new forms of combat.” 

Rejecting Sokolovski’s bid for a wider strategic 
planning role for the military, Zemskov maintained 
that since a world war would “constitute a decisive 
clash of two diametrically opposed systems, [it would 
be of vital importance] to determine the political ob- 
jectives of the war, [which would be] impossible 
without political leadership.” Next, “a missile-nuclear 
war will be a war of coalitions. . . It is absolutely 
obvious that the solution of [coalition-wide] tasks falls 
completely within the competence of political leaders.” 
And finally, “because of their destructive properties, 
modern weapons are such that the political leadership 
cannot let them escape their control.” Zemskov also 
summarily refuted Marshal Sokolovski’s assertions 
that in the West military people control strategic 
planning and the coordination of alliances: “In the 
United States, for example, the National Security 
Council, headed by the President, is . . . a supreme 
governmental military-political organ. So also is the 
defense committee headed by the President of France, 
the defense committee under the chairmanship of the 
Chancellor in the German Federal Republic, and so 
forth.” *° (Emphasis added. ) 

In March and April, against the background of 
widespread speculation that there would be a “civilian” 
successor to the dying Defense Minister, Marshal Mal- 
inovski, the party continued to increase its pressure 
on the military. An extraordinary meeting of the 


23 Krasnaia zvezda, Jan. 5, 1967. 


Central Committee was convened, attended by Brezh- 
nev, Kosygin, Podgorny, and all of the military 
brass.2* Subsequent editorial comments stressed the 
party’s “avowed confidence” in the military’s loyalty, 
but reaffirmed that the party’s leading role in the 
military organization . . . constitutes a legitimate ob- 
jective brought about by the revolution in military 
affairs, by the present international situation, and by 
the complication and expansion of the scope and tasks 
related to the strengthening of the country’s military 
power.” 7° 

The military has for the time being submitted to 
party fiat. For one thing, the growth of the defense 
budget and resulting increases in strategic and con- 
ventional forces have partially satisfied its demands. 
It would be unrealistic, however, to assume that the 
military establishment has given up its goal of greater 
strategic authority. Indeed, its attitude toward civilian 
domination of all aspects of defense can be summed 
up in the words of the Soviet Chief of General Staff, 
Marshal Zakharov: ‘Persons who dress up their super- 
ficial and primitive conclusions by referring to ‘stra- 
tegic farsightedness,’ and who lack even a remote 
knowledge of military strategy, must not be tol- 
erated.” 7° . 

Without a doubt, party leaders are confronted with 
one incontrovertible fact: the influence of a super- 
power and the plausibility of its commitments are 
largely determined by the effectiveness of its military 
And “defense intellectuals” in the Soviet 
Union have drawn their conclusion from that fact: 
nuclear war is too serious to be left entirely in the 


machine. 


hands of politicians. 


24 A brief announcement regarding the meeting was broad- 
cast by Radio Moscow, April 4, 1967. 

25 Krasnaia zvezda, April 6, 1967. 

26 [bid., Feb. 4, 1965. 
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In Quest of Justice 


PREFACE 


The subject to which the two special issues 
of this journal are devoted is simple yet suffused 
with singular drama and significance: it is the 
struggle of an ever-growing number of Soviet 
citizens for individual freedom and social justice. 
The bulk of the letters, petitions and declarations 
condemning the regime’s violations of elemen- 
tary human rights which the reader will find 
in these pages (and which represent only a 
fraction of the available documents), have not 
been circulating clandestinely within the borders 
of the Soviet Union, nor have they been smug- 
gled out anonymously to the outside world: they 
have been openly distributed by their authors 
and signatories for the express purpose of alert- 
ing public opinion both inside and outside the 
country to events “unthinkable in the 20th 
century” (Doc. 11), and to the battle being 
fought against them. 

What accounts for this unprecedented outpour- 
ing of public protest and dissent, and when did 
it begin? For an answer to these questions, we 
must go back to the trial of the two writers, 
Andrei Siniavsky (“Abram Tertz’”) and Yuli 
Daniel (“Nikolai Arzhak”), held in Moscow in 
February 1966.1 As so often happens in history 
—and as was surely true of an event that had 
preceded it by ten years, the dethronement of 


1See articles by Max Hayward, Leopold Labedz, and 
A. Brumberg in the March-April 1966 issue of this 
journal, 


Stalin—its aim was altogether different from its 
outcome. Khrushchev’s purpose in exposing 
Stalin as a mass murderer, and the ideology of 
Stalinism as riddled with lies and duplicities, 
was no doubt to restore a sense of confidence 
within the country’s elite—the Communist 
Party—and replace the basis of party rule— 
hitherto fear, terror, and blind obedience—with 
at least a semblance of popular consensus. 
Instead of confidence, however, his revelations, 
accompanied as they were by perfunctory ex- 
planations and few indications of fundamental 
reforms, engendered widespread bitterness and 
skepticism, and instead of consensus—restive- 
ness and dissent. 

The purpose of the organizers of the Daniel- 
Siniavsky trial was to stem the restiveness and 
intimidate the dissenters. But the resort—how- 
ever partial—to the discredited methods of the 
past achieved the very opposite effect: it helped 
to arouse and mobilize public opinion, to define 
the issues at stake, and to bring them out into 
the open. More importantly, it helped to change 
the very nature of public dissent. Until then, the 
principal concerns of the Soviet intelligentsia 
were truth and artistic—or intellectual—freedom. 
Having for years been bullied by a narrow- 
minded, philistine bureaucracy and forced to be 
euided by political demands rather than by their 
own perceptions of art and verisimilitude, the 
Soviet intelligentsia set out to liberate the creative 
processes from the hegemony of party dictator- 
ship and dogma, and to affirm certain traditional 


intellectual and moral values such as “sincerity,” 
individualism, and the right to render reality 
in genuinely realistic terms. The brutal treat- 
ment of two artists who perhaps more than any- 
one else had come to symbolize these values may 
well have shocked them into a realization that 
intellectual freedom without political freedom 
was unthinkable. Therefore, like their predeces- 
sors in Tsarist Russia, they now became the 
spokesmen for certain fundamental _ political 
freedoms as well: freedom from fear, from 
terror—in short, freedom from the encroach- 
ments of an arbitrary, tyrannical regime. Per- 
haps these words will strike the reader as far- 
fetched; he will find them amply confirmed in 
the documents published herewith. 

The reaction to the Siniavsky-Daniel trial might 
not perhaps have taken so dramatic a turn had it 
not been for (1) other repressive measures taken 
by the regime, and (2) the courageous behavior 
of some of the younger and more radical dis- 
senters, mostly students and writers. Among the 
other quasi-Stalinist measures which both pre- 
ceded and followed upon the Daniel-Siniavsky 
trial must be mentioned various forms of harass- 
ment of intellectuals and nonconformists, ranging 
from attacks in the press, dismissals from jobs, 
and a revival of the noxious method of the 
Tsarist Okhrana—confinement to mental hos- 
pitals °—to outright arrests and imprisonment; 
the suppression of works, both scholarly and 
literary, pertaining to the “cult of personality”; 
the launching of a new campaign to glorify 
Stalin’s henchmen, the secret police,* as well as 
to impart a more “balanced” (that is, favorable) 
mien to the image and “achievements” of Stalin 
himself; and the promulgation of a series of new 
laws strengthening the hands of the militia and 
imposing more severe sanctions on the practice 
of religion. 

All these measures, in conjunction with the 
Daniel-Siniavsky trial, led a number of prominent 
Soviet writers, scholars and artists to address con- 
fidential protest letters to the party leadership 
—all of them, significantly, still viewing the 
trial by and large as a violation of the writers’ 
artistic rather than their legal rights, and warn- 
ing against the revival of Stalinism only in the 


2 See Doc. 38, by the wife of (former) Major-General 
Piotr Grigorenko: “When I asked precisely when my 
husband had lost his sanity—since I had never noticed 
it—I was told by the investigators . . . that my husband’s 
political views and his dissemination of them rendered 
him socially dangerous”’—surely a remarkable admis- 
sion of how nonconformism is viewed by the Soviet 
authorities! 

3 See Pravda’s reports, on Dec. 21, 1967, of the celebra- 
tions of the 50th anniversary of the state security ser- 


vices (now KGB). 


most general terms.‘ But then came the “White 
Book” on the Daniel-Siniavsky trial, compiled in 
1966 by the 3l-year old Aleksandr Ginzburg. 
The “White Book” provided the first compre- 
hensive account both of the judicial travesty 
perpetrated by the authorities and of the digni- 
fied behavior of the two defendants. This was 
followed by the arrest, in January-February 
1967, of Vladimir Bukovsky, Ginzburg, Galans- 
kov, and several other young men who partici- 
pated in demonstrations demanding freedom for 
Siniavsky and Daniel and the repeal of Article 
70 of the RSFSR Criminal Code (about which 
more below); by the trials of Bukovsky and 
others in February and September of that year; 
by Pavel Litvinov’s disclosure, in December 1967, 
of Bukovsky’s eloquent final statement in court 
and of an interrogation to which Litvinov him- 
self was subjected (see Docs. 2 and 3); and 
finally by the trial, in January of this year, of 
Ginzburg, Galanskov, Dobrovolsky and Lashkova. 
It was this last event, no doubt, which provided 
the final spark for the storm of protest and 
dissent. 

No full transcript of this trial has ever been 
made available. Nevertheless, it becomes clear, 
as one reads the relevant documents (Part III), 
why it produced such deep revulsion among 
Soviet citizens. To be sure, it was not an exact 
copy of the notorious trials of the 1930’s in which 
the defendants not only confessed to fantastic 
and totally unsubstantiated charges but literally 
outdid each other in their efforts to establish 
their “guilt.” With the exception of Aleksei 
Dobrovolsky, who either wittingly or unwittingly 
played the role of an agent provocateur, the de- 
fendants rejected the charges against them and 
challenged the Court’s procedures as well as its 
clearly predetermined verdict. The legal basis 
for the indictment was, to say the least, question- 
able: The defendants were accused of violating 
Article 70 of the RSFSR Criminal Code, which 
stipulates various penalties for “agitation or 
propaganda carried out with the purpose of sub- 
verting or weakening Soviet authority or of com- 
mitting certain especially dangerous crimes 
against the state, or circulating for the same pur- 
pose slanderous fabrications which defame the 
Soviet state and social system.” Specifically, 
Ginzburg was prosecuted for having compiled 
the “White Book,” Galanskov for his editorship 
of Phoenix 1966, an underground literary jour- 
nal, and the young student Lashkova for having 
typed the manuscripts. That these materials 


4See Timothy McClure, “The Politics of Soviet 
Culture, 1964-1967,” Problems of Communism, March- 
April 1967, p. 36. 


could by no stretch of the imagination be termed 
“slanderous fabrications which defame the Soviet 
state and social system” is clearly shown by 
various relevant documents (see, e.g., Ginzburg’s 
final statement, Doc. 14, as well as Docs. 16, 
20, and 24). And so the authorities introduced 
other “accusations” —most notably, that Galans- 
kov and Ginzburg were somehow connected with 
the anti-Soviet Russian émigré organization NTS 
(Narodno-Trudovoi Soiuz)—a charge which was 
dramatically “confirmed” by a “star witness,” 
a young Venezuelan of Russian origin, Nicholas 
Brocks-Sokolov, who had apparently been ap- 
prehended by the Soviet authorities as a spy. 


Yet how—to quote from one of the documents 
(No, 24)—“‘can spying equipment belonging to 
Brocks, who came to our country in December of 
1967, convict people who were in prison, under 
investigation, from January 1967 to January 
1968?” The evidence was obviously of a piece 
with the kind of evidence used in the 1930 trials 
purporting to show that eminent Soviet leaders 
had devoted their energies to “putting broken 
glass in workingmen’s butter’—in other words, 
it was an obscene and, what is more, a trans- 
parent lie. That the Soviet authorities should now 
resort to such primitive methods; that they 
should compound them by staging an ostensi- 
bly “open” trial from which all but a handful of 
KGB agents and stooges were excluded; that they 
should harass the witnesses, prevent the defense 
attorneys from defending their clients, instruct 
the presiding judge, Lev M. Mironov, to co- 
operate with the prosecutor (all of which is amply 
documented in the petitions)—in short, that in 
1968 Soviet citizens should be treated with so 
much insolence and contempt was more than 
outrageous; it served as a grim reminder that, to 
quote a document signed by 170 people (No. 32), 
as long as “this complete arbitrariness . . . is not 
stopped and denounced, no one can feel secure.” 
The spectre of “the bloody events that occurred 
at the time of the cult of personality” (Doc. 19) 
has now come to haunt the USSR. “... We have 
sufficient grounds to fear,” says the letter of 
Gabai, Kim, and Yakir (Doc. 28), “that, among 
the officials of state and party, there are a num- 
ber of people who would like to reverse the 
course of our social development. We have no 
guarantees that, if we allow this to happen in 
silence, the year 1937 will not return once more.” 


What renders the present wave of protest so 
remarkable then—indeed, so unique—is first 
of all the fact that its central preoccupation 
is no longer only intellectual freedom but freedom 
in the broadest sense of the term: second, the 
fact that it has by now united both the more radi- 
cal members of the intelligentsia and those who 
had hitherto employed more discreet methods for 


expressing their discontent; and third, the open 
and outspoken nature of the protest, exemplified 
by its appeal not only to the Soviet authorities 
and public at large, but also to public opinion 
outside the Soviet Union (e.g., Docs. 11 and 36). 

But there are still other important character- 
istics. First, just as dissent is no longer restricted 
to the area of intellectual freedom, so are the 
dissenters no longer drawn exclusively from the 
ranks of writers and artists but from many other 
areas of public life as well. Among the signa- 
tories we find physicists, mathematicians, trans- 
lators, historians, engineers, and even factory 
workers, housewives, and high-school students. 
Most of them, to be sure, are people with uni- 
versity degrees—that is, members of the intelli- 
gentsia. But then, would one expect anything else 
in a country where the intelligentsia has tradi- 
tionally been the carrier—to use Mr. Monas’ 
term (in his article to appear in the next issue) — 
of ‘ta special burden of conscience,” and has 
always been in the foreground of the struggle for 
justice and decency ? 

Second, there is the striking fact that the sig- 
natories of the protests do not come only from 
Moscow and Leningrad, the two cities to which 
intellectual ferment has in the past been confined. 
There are petitions from Novosibirsk, from Ma- 
gadan, from Kharkov, from Dubna, from a col- 
lective farm in Latvia, from a small town on the 
Volga. Together with the Ukrainian and religious 
documents (about which Messrs. Luckyj and 
Reddaway write separately), they may thus be 
said to represent at least the beginning of a 
genuinely national phenomenon. 

Third, the traditional demands of the intelli- 
gentsia have now acquired a more radical char- 
acter, too. The precedent was no doubt set by that 
remarkable figure, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, who, 
in an open letter to the Fourth Congress of the 
Union of Soviet Writers held in Moscow in May 
1967, boldly demanded the abolition of the entire 
hateful apparatus of censorship.” His letter has 
of course never been published in the Soviet 
press, but we know that it was supported by 
over 80 fellow writers and intellectuals. And the 
same demand has now come to be voiced, with 
ever-increasing urgency, by other writers and 
intellectuals as well. This demand strikes at the 
very root of the Soviet system of controls, and 
its significance, therefore, can hardly be over- 
rated. (The relevant documents will appear in 
Part II of “In Quest of Justice.” ) 

Fourth, there is the language employed by the 
petitioners as well as by the defendants—a 
language that bespeaks at once anger and self- 


5 See The New York Times, June 5, 1967. 


confidence, a language of defiance and demand. 
“Demand public condemnation of the shameful 
trial and the punishment of those guilty of per- 
petrating it!”—thus Larisa Daniel and Pavel 
Litvinov (Doc. 11). “We demand light, clarity 
and public knowledge!”—thus the Vakhtin 
brothers (Doc. 15). “I demand,” says V. M. 
Voronin (Doc. 16) “the reestablishment of truth 
and justice.” “You do not have the right to inter- 
rupt me,” Bukovsky informs the judge (Doc. 2), 
and then proceeds, with aplomb and humor, to de- 
molish the case against him. In describing the 
activities of the secret police, the words ring 
with passion and indignation: “Base,” “treacher- 
ous,” “disgusting,” “dishonorable,” “cruel,” 
“bestial.” For years Soviet writers resorted to 
innuendos, “Aesopian language,” sly historical 
allusions (consider, for instance, Ehrenburg’s 
essays on Chekhov and Stendhal) to express their 
indignation about current iniquities and _in- 
justices. Surely the abandonment of this language 
in favor of direct refutation and criticism is of no 
mean therapeutic value. 

This leads us to the final question: What pre- 
cisely are the aims of the protesters and dissenters 
—precisely what do they hope to achieve? In his 
article, Mr. Weiner rightly distinguishes between 
those who demand an end to violations of legal- 
ity, and those who question the very nature of 
legality—that is, of the political and legal sys- 
tem—in the USSR. Surely distinctions must 
be drawn, and surely it would be a mistake to 
overlook the diverse nature of the dissenters. 
Yet a few general remarks are in order. 

None of the petitioners or defendants questions 
the basic nature of the Soviet system. None of 
them, we may be sure, is “morally unstable, weak 
and politically immature . . . susceptible to self- 
advertisement, ready to project [himself] as 
loudly as possible, not through labor or for the 
benefit of his country, but through any politically 
dubious means, even as far as praise of our 
ideological opponents’”—as was alleged recently 
by General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev.® In fact. 
they consistently reject the charge that they have 
engaged in “anti-Soviet activities.” “We pro- 
tested against an unconstitutional decree,” says 
Bukovsky—‘was this really an anti-Soviet de- 
mand?” To see “the young dissenters” as “en- 
emies of Soviet power,” declares that extraor- 
dinary kolkhoz chairman (since dismissed), 
A. I. Yakhimovich (Doc. 17), not only is “stu- 
pid,” but “for the party, such a line is equivalent 
to self-strangulation.” It is not the young defend. 
ants who should be punished for their “anti- 
Soviet” acts, says a petition signed by 52 scholars 


6 Pravda, March 30, 1968. 


and intellectuals (No. 20), but “those officials 
euilty of gross violations of legality”—a senti- 
ment that is echoed by many of the protesters. 


The general approach, then, is to question and 
criticize not the Soviet system, but rather those 
who abuse, violate, and disgrace it. Yet surely 
it is legitimate to ask at this point to what extent 
the emphasis on violation of legal rights—that 
is to say, on procedural questions—which is 
common to all the protests, including the reli- 
gious ones, conceals a challenge to the legal and 
therefore the political system itself. Perhaps we 
can find at least a partial answer to this ques- 
tion in the article on the Russian revolutionary 
of the 1860’s, Nikolai Serno-Solovevich, pub- 
lished in the underground journal Russkoe slovo 
(Russian Word) in 1966 (a translation of which 
will appear in our next issue). Serno, the author 
informs us, was dedicated to the destruction of 
the Tsarist regime, yet he knew that he lived 
‘in a country which knows no civil rights, and 
where public opinion is so underdeveloped.” 
In order to do away with the pervasive fear of 
authority, he saw it as his first task to voice his 
opposition in an undisguised manner. In his 
words, “if we wish not to be treated like children, 
we should stop acting like children, because he 
who seeks truth and justice must be able to 
stand up fearlessly for them.” More importantly, 
upon being arrested he realized that the govern- 
ment had unwittingly provided him with a 
weapon that could also be used against it— 
namely, its legal code specifying, at least on 
paper, the rights to which political prisoners 
were entitled. 


Serno, says the author, was unlike “the other 
prisoners . . . who from childhood had believed 
that the government was free to do as it pleased 
and that the citizen has no recourse and cannot 
even expect to understand the crimes with which 
he is charged.” He “knew his legal rights,” and 
so he “requested a copy of the report” of the 
interrogating commission, “read the enormous 
volume and gradually grasped what the enemy 
knew and what he did not know.” The result of 
this prodigious effort was “a long report of 55 
paragraphs, which skillfully questioned the legal 
basis of the charges against him and at the 
same time allowed him to affirm his belief in 
justice and freedom.” Furthermore, having 
learned of a recent order by the Tsar “to set free 
from prison those persons who cooperated in dis- 
closing their accomplices,” Serno, to “the Su- 
preme Court judges’ astonishment,” delivered 
“an informer’s report .. . on himself.” The rele- 
vant passage merits quoting in full: 


Serno asked that this order be applied to his 
case and that he be released immediately. By pro- 


viding information about himself, the develop- 
ment of his views, the circumstances which led 
him into battle, he also provided information about 
the paths of thousands of people, without men- 
tioning them by name. By so doing, he got to the 
root of the problem. Thus he helped the govern- 
ment to understand these matters and—if it so 
wished—to correct them. 


Is there a contemporary lesson to be learned 
from this remarkable story of a man who not 
only was fearless, but who used his wits to con- 
found and embarrass a hateful regime? We have 
no way of telling. What seems fairly clear, 
however, is that whatever the intentions of the 
protesters, they have in effect presented us not 
only with a list of “errors and distortions,” but 
with an impassioned and comprehensive indict- 
ment of some of the most enduring features of the 
Soviet regime. When they ask whether “a citizen 
in the Soviet Union is destined to live forever 
under a dictatorship, or will he live in a society 
ruled by law?”; when they liken Soviet to Fascist 
legislation, as a number of the petitioners and 
defendants do; when they inveigh against the 
very institution of terror, “supervision” and 
thought-control; when they insist—as do Gabai, 
Kim, Yakir, Chornovil, and so many others—on 
“the complete rehabilitation of social life that 
must take place in Soviet society”; when they 
demand that the secret police itself be brought to 
justice; when people like Grigorenko, Yakhimo- 
vich, Kosterin, Galanskov, and others stand up 
for the rights of religious believers, for the aspira- 
ations of the Crimean Tatars, and for the cause of 
the reformers in Czechoslovakia (see pp. 117-18) ; 
when the Ukrainian writer, Dzyuba, pleads for 
an end to discrimination not only against his 
fellow Ukrainians but against Jews as well (Doc. 
42); and when, finally, the Soviet authorities 
are warned that unless the “barbarities” cease, 
Soviet citizens will have no choice but “to defend 
the Constitution by all available means” (Doc. 1) 
and “workers and peasants [will] take a hand in 
this affair” (Doc. 17)—when all these things are 
being said so audaciously, do they not convey 
a real challenge to some of the most fundamental 
features of the Soviet regime? 


In a land of two hundred million, do the dis- 
senting voices of several hundred people matter? 
It is, to be sure, difficult to assess the far-reaching 
implications of the documents presented in these 
pages. Yet there appears to be little doubt that 
the number of Soviet citizens openly struggling 
for freedom of religion (as Mr. Reddaway points 
out elsewhere in this issue) has increased phe- 
nomenally over the past few years; that, despite 
massive reprisals, the fight for national rights 
in the Ukraine is continuing unabated (see 
article by Mr. Luckyj) ; and that many petitions 
known to be circulating in the Soviet Union have 
not yet reached the outside world—all of which 
attests that the extent of protest is far greater than 
indicated by the number of known protesters. 
Secondly, the newness of this phenomenon can- 
not be overemphasized. Not until March 1966 
had any political prisoner on trial in a Soviet 
court refused to confess to the charges against 
him; and never before January of this year had 
so many Soviet citizens spoken out against the 
very existence of political persecution in their 
country. 

That the regime is concerned about this mani- 
festation of rebelliousness has clearly been dem- 
onstrated by the strident tenor of the official 
reactions—the speeches by Kosygin* and Brezh- 
nev warning of yet more reprisals to come, the 
renewed campaign in the Soviet press against 
“ideological deviations” and “anti-Sovietism”— 
and by the persecution to which many of the 
protesters have been subjected by the secret 
police. The concern is understandable. The 
Soviet leaders, after all, have an acute sense of 
history. They know that although Serno-Solove- 
vich perished in the Siberian wilderness, there 
were thousands of others who followed in his 
footsteps. 


Abraham Brumberg 


7 For Kosygin’s speech, see Pravda, Feb. 15, 1968. 


Socialist 


Legality 


on ‘Trial 


By Stephen Weiner 


he recent trials of Siniavsky, Daniel, Khaus- 
tov, Bukovsky, Ginzburg, Galanskov, Dobrovolsky, 
and Lashkova have recommenced the rattling of 
skeletons in closets which the Soviets would prefer 
to keep sealed in silence. Since 1953 the regime 
has consciously sought to repudiate the excesses 
of Stalinist arbitrariness and to proclaim the domi- 
nance of a new rule of Soviet law under the rubric 
of socialist legality. The attempt has been viewed 
with greater or lesser degrees of skepticism among 
Western observers. But whatever success these 
efforts may have achieved to date has been placed 
in peril by the recent recurrence of trials obviously 
dominated by political considerations and almost 
inevitably accompanied by references to the purges 
of the Stalin era. 

Yet despite the ease of comparison, it is im- 
portant to remember that the Soviet Union of 1968 
is not the Soviet Union of 1937. This simple truism 
suggests the need to examine the differences be- 
tween the trials now and then, and not merely to 
dwell on the similarities. 


Mr. Weiner studied Soviet law at Yale University 
Law School, where he received his LL.B. this year. 
This is his first contribution to Problems of Com- 
munism. 
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Aside from the actual conduct of the proceedings, 
there is at least one significant difference between 
the political trials of the 1960’s and of the Stalin 
era. This is the response of the Soviet citizenry 
itself to the legal proceedings. The purge trials 
of the 1930’s, while generating a good deal of 
criticism abroad, were received with passivity 
within the Soviet Union. Not so the recent trials 
of writers. Although at first, with the Siniavsky- 
Daniel trial, critical response was confined to well- 
known and hence relatively insulated intellectuals, 
the most recent trials have produced letters of pro- 
test and petitions signed by the famous and the not- 
so-famous, by authors and artists, by academicians 
from all disciplines, by aspiranty, and even by the 
chairman of a collective farm. Resistance to po- 
litical domination of the criminal process has now 
become a common and insistently articulated con- 
cern of a very wide spectrum of the intelligentsia. 

The rise of this new “legal” literature, the product 
for the most part of persons not trained in law, is 
principally a political phenomenon: it indicates the 
development of a new and increasingly vocal popu- 
lar opinion not reluctant to criticize official policies 
and to demand reform. Its ultimate legal signifi- 
cance, however, depends largely on its ability to 
assess adequately the weaknesses of the Soviet 


criminal system and to propose methods of pro- 
tecting that system from political domination. The 
concern of this article is to examine the legal anal- 
yses that appear in this new literature and to deter- 
mine the degree to which the non-lawyer writers 
understand the workings of the Soviet legal system. 


The Main Lines of Protest 


Three distinct attitudes emerge from the general 
denunciations of the trials. First is the simple 
proposition that the trials were not fairly conducted 
because they were politically predetermined, that 
they represent in starkest terms the subordination 
of the legal process and the protection of law to 
political demands: 


The essence of these trials lies in the fact that people 
have been tried for their convictions, in violation of 
their fundamental civil rights. . . . 

We know that many Communists abroad and in our 
country have repeatedly expressed their disapproval of 
the political repressions of recent years. We ask the 
participants in the consultative meeting fully to con- 
sider the peril caused by the trampling on the rights of 
man in our country.* 


In the course of recent years, ominous symptoms of a 
restoration of Stalinism have appeared in our social life. 
This appears most clearly in the repetition of the most 
terrible acts of that epoch—in the organization of cruel 
trials of persons who dared to defend their dignity and 
freedom of mind, who presumed to think and to pro- 
test. . . . We have no guarantees that, if we allow 
this to happen in silence, the year 1937 will not return 
once more.” 


These writers stress the law’s subordination to 
politics, but they do not examine the law itself. 
Their focus is the desirability of political freedom 
and not the legal means of attaining it. In short, 
they do not engage in any real legal analysis. Their 
underlying assumption appears to be that legal im- 
provement cannot occur until there is political 
change. But since political change does not seem 
to be imminent, their statements, while politically 
significant, are of no relevance in an attempt to 
reform the legal system. Some of the other peti- 
tioners, however, have undertaken an examination 
of the operating legal system and have sought out 
methods of improving its effectiveness and inde- 
pendence without relying on the precedent condi- 
tion of radical political reformation. 


See Document 34. 
>See Document 28. 


A second distinctive critical approach to the 
recent trials is taken by those who argue that exist- 
ing procedural norms are adequate but were dis- 
torted in application. These writers engage in a 
three-step process of analysis. First is the assertion 
of fact that violations of law occurred during the 
various trials: 


From what we know about this trial [Ginzburg-Galans- 
kov], it has become clear to us that it was conducted 
with gross violations of the correct legal norms.’ 


. . . this entire trial was conducted under conditions 
that involved repeated violations of socialist legality.+ 


At this point, they catalogue the irregularities. 
Pavel Litvinov and Larisa Daniel-Bogoraz, in dis- 
cussing the Ginzburg trial, report the use of false 
evidence given by Dobrovolsky; the hamstringing 
of defense counsel and defense witnesses; the fact 
that witnesses were forced to leave the courtroom 
after testifying, in violation of Article 283 of the 
RSFSR Code of Criminal Procedure; and_ the 
observation that, despite the requirement of an open 
trial, 


. - the courtroom is filled with specially-selected 

people—officials of the KGB and volunteer militia— 

. [who] make noise, laugh, and insult the accused 
and the witnesses.” 


Podiapolsky decries the illegally long pre-trial 
detention ° and the closed nature of the trial, in- 
cluding the issuance of special passes for admit- 
tance.’ Others note the lack of press coverage 
of the trial despite the requirement of publicity 
and its important function of educating the masses.” 

Despite this checklist of procedural violations, 
the writers in this second group, at the next stage 
of their analysis, accept as valid the official legal 
ideology of socialist legality, taking the position 
that presently operative norms of Soviet law are just 
and for that reason ought to be obeyed. Ironically, 
this group is in a sense close to the legal theoreti- 
cians who write in established Soviet journals of 
law: both groups expose violations as the appro- 
priate counterpoint to demands for strict observance 
of procedural norms. The two differ principally 


*See Document 32. 

*See Document 27. 

>See Document 11. 

®° The defendants were held in custody for a year prior to 
trial, whereas Article 97 of the RSFSR Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure places an outside limit of nine months on such detention. 

7™See Document 27. 

*See Document 29. 


with respect to what they consider to be the source 
of the violations: the established writers, working 
within the system, discuss the low educational level 
of legal workers, while the new critics intimate a 
more fundamental, political cause. Both assume 
that in any criminal trial justice will result from a 
proper application of the procedural norms. 

The acceptance of socialist legality is evident 
when one turns to the third stage of analysis: the 
proposed solution to the legal distortions of the 
trials. The writers insist on an annulment of the 
sentences since they were “handed down under 
conditions which involved criminal violations of 
socialist legality,” ° and retrial “under conditions of 
full publicity, in conformity with all the proper legal 
norms, and in the presence of representatives of the 
public.” *° The ultimate effectiveness of the pro- 
posed solution turns on the adequate resolution of 
two problems. The first is whether or not the 
political system will refrain from interfering directly 
in legal processes. Like the first set of petitioners 
referred to above, Litvinov, Podiapolsky and other 
critics in this group would undoubtedly consider 
political reform to be of paramount importance. 
But unlike the first, this second group of protesters, 
in accepting the validity of socialist legality, must 
also be assuming that fair trials are possible within 
the present political context. Thus, the second 
problem—and the real problem posed by their point 
of view—is whether, if the regime did refrain from 
conscious and deliberate interference with the legal 
process, the existing norms would then be adequate 
to provide for fair trial with an effective defense. 
The question, put very simply, is whether the viola- 
tions that occurred during the recent trials were 
solely the result of express but secret regime direc- 
tion, or whether there is something in the norms 
themselves that permits, or indeed requires, political 
direction as a normal course. 


The Norms of Socialist Legality 


Most Soviet procedural norms may be divided 
into formal and contextual. The formal compose 
the framework within which the investigation and 
trial take place; the contextual govern atitudes and 
approaches toward participants and evidence within 
the framework of the process. The formal norms 
are most easily instituted in legislation and the most 


* See Document 27. 
"See Document 32. 
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obvious in violation: t.e., the order of examination, 
the oral and public nature of the proceedings, the 
language used, the specific rights of the participants. 
By Western standards, the “Fundamentals of 
Criminal Procedure of the USSR” provide an ade- 
quate set of these norms. But while these formal 
rules are critically important in providing the basis 
for a fair trial, the adequacy of defense really turns 
on the contextual norms: i.e., the degree of truth 
to be established, the presumption of innocence, the 
burden of proof, the role of confessions, and the 
relationship between the defense counsel and the 
accused. A brief examination of these norms in 
Soviet procedure will indicate the degree to which 
they serve in theory to protect the defendant. 


Objective truth. Soviet criminal procedure, as is 
now generally recognized, is concerned with arriv- 
ing at objective truth.’* The feasibility of a court’s 
ascertaining objective truth derives from Marxism’s 
theory of man’s capacity for acquiring direct knowl- 
edge of events in the real world. Requiring objec- 
tive truth serves to protect the innocent defendant 
under the rationale that truth is an adequate protec- 
tion and that if the truth is known, a Soviet court 
will not convict an innocent person or acquit a 
guilty one. 

A corollary of the theory of objective truth is 
that anything less than such truth allows arbitrari- 
ness to enter into the process. Thus, the present 
emphasis on objective truth in Soviet legal theory 
has been accompanied by a repudiation of the 
principle of “maximum probability’—attributed to 
Vyshinsky '*—which has been interpreted to mean 
that a court can only establish the maximum 
probability of a fact but not its certainty.’* “Maxi- 
mum probability” is presently viewed as a means 
of justifying arbitrariness and as a major source 
of violations of legality under Stalin. 

It seems improbable that any court, even a Marx- 
ist one, would be institutionally capable of achieving 


See M. S. Strogovich, Materialnaia istina i sudebnye 
dokazatelstva v sovetskom ugolovnom protsesse (Material Truth 
and Judicial Evidence in Soviet Criminal Procedure), Moscow, 
Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1955, p. 19; M. S. Cheltsov, 
Sovetskii ugolovnyi protsess (Soviet Criminal Procedure), 4th 
ed., Moscow, Gosiurizdat, 1962, p. 122. 

“A. Ya. Vyshinsky, Teoriia sudebnykh dokazatelstv v sovet- 
skom prave (The Theory of Judicial Evidence in Soviet Law), 
3rd ed., Moscow, Gosiurizdat, 1950, pp. 196-201. 

“A. A. Piontkovsky and V. M. Chkhikvadze, “Ukreplenie 
sotsialisticheskoi zakonnosti i nekotorye voprosy teorii sovet- 
skovo ugolovnovo prava i protsessa” (Strengthening Socialist 
Legality and Several Questions of the Theory of Soviet Criminal 
Law and Criminal Procedure), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo 
(hereafter SGP), No. 4, 1956, p. 33. 


objective truth. The significance of the stress on 
such truth, however, lies in its exhortative func- 
tion. The maintenance of such a high standard 
should help to raise the level of judicial inquiry and 
to orient the court away from the type of laxness 
that exists at the trial level of all systems. 

The requirements of objective truth should, there- 
fore, protect the defendant in two ways. The first is 
through the direct link between knowledge of the 
truth and protection of the innocent. The second 
is through the need to provide devices in the trial 
procedure that tend toward realization of the truth. 
For the most part, these devices, such as the burden 
of proof and the right to counsel, help the defendant 
but can be justified in terms of the integrity of the 
process in achieving truth. Thus, the protection of 
the defendant is not dependent on the individual 
judge’s attitude toward the defendant but on the 
obligation of the judge to fulfill the ultimate task of 
the process—to establish the truth. If this norm 
influences trial conduct in fact as well as in theory, 
the defendant is procedurally as well as normatively 
protected. 


The presumption of innocence is one of the key 
procedural concepts for guaranteeing a fair defense. 
The precise nature of the presumption itself is 
difficult to define. In practice, it seems to operate 
principally as the basis for a number of other pro- 
cedural protections, particularly the burden of 
proof. Put most simply, perhaps, it, too, serves an 
exhortative function, requiring the court to treat 
the defendant as innocent and thereby assuring the 
effective realization of his other procedural rights. 

Under Stalin, the status of the presumption of 
innocence was unclear. While Vyshinsky did not 
contest its applicability, some commentators felt 
it to be invalid at trial because of the prior screen- 
ing through which suspects passed ‘* and opposed 
extending it to earlier stages of the process.'’ Others 
clearly asserted its validity and denied any legal 
significance to pretrial determinations of guilt.’® 

Since 1953, most commentators have verbally 


™M. A. Cheltsov, Ugolovnyi protsess (Criminal Procedure), 
Moscow, Gosiurizdat, 1948, discussed in R. D. Rakhunoy, 
“Soviet Justice and Its Role in Strengthening Legality,” 
Kommunist, No. 7, 1956, in Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
(hereafter, CDSP), Vol. VIII, 1956, No. 40, p. 7. 

%N. N. Poliansky, “K voprosu o prezumptsii nevinovnosti v 
sovetskom ugolovnom protsesse,” (Toward the Question of the 
Presumption of Innocence in Soviet Criminal Procedure), SGP, 
No. 9, 1949, p. 57. 

*M. S. Strogovich, “Nekotorye voprosy teorii sovetskovo 
ugolovnovo protsessa,” (Some Questions on the Theory of So- 
viet Criminal Procedure), SGP, No. 8, 1958, p. 22. 


accepted the relevance of the presumption of in- 
nocence to Soviet procedure, but there has been 
great reluctance to incorporate it explicitly into the 
procedural codes. Professor M. S. Strogovich, 
among others, advocated introducing a_ precise 
formulation of the presumption into the 1958 
Fundamentals. 
to the contrary. 


Prevailing opinion, however, was 


Two types of reasons were presented in opposi- 
tion to Strogovich. On the one hand were those who 
felt that while the principle was valid, there were 
already sufficient procedural safeguards to protect 
the accused, and that inclusion of the presumption 
would be “purely declaratory” and “could only 
serve to disorient the personnel of the investigation 
and of the court.” ™ 

On the other hand were those who rejected the 
validity of the principle and could not conceive of 
any sense in a formula which would require presum- 
ing clearly guilty persons to be innocent. As one of 
the delegates to the Supreme Soviet put it during the 
discussion of the draft 1958 Fundamentals, “The 
absurdity of such a state of affairs from the view- 
point of common sense is beyond dispute. The only 
thing that passes understanding is why is this not 
clear tothe . . . theoreticians.” 

This statement expressed a view long held in So- 
viet legal thinking. Professor Strogovich, on the 
other hand, has attempted to distinguish between 
the conclusions of the prosecutor before the trial, 
which have no juridical significance except insofar 
as he can dismiss the case, and the attitude of the 
judge at trial.’ It is the judge who must be objec- 
tive, and for Strogovich objectivity requires a 
presumption of innocence at trial. 

The Fundamentals represent something of a com- 
promise, but proceduralists are generally satisfied 
that they express the presumption of innocence 
indirectly, if not in explicit language. Article 7 
reads: “No person may be found guilty of a crime 
and subject to a criminal penalty except by sentence 
of the court.” The presumption also finds support 
in Article 14, which forbids shifting the burden of 
proof to the defendant. 

There has been some disagreement on this point. 
When Strogovich, writing in Literaturnaia gazeta, 


7 See J. Hazard and I. Shapiro, “The Soviet State and Its 
Citizens,” Part I of The Soviet Legal System, Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y., Oceana Publications, Inc., 1962, pp. 85-86. 

#8 Deputy B. S. Sharkov, quoted in Leon Lipson, “Socialist 
Legality: The Mountain Has Labored,” Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 2, 1959, pp. 17-18. 

syhoce cus supra (in. 16). 


reiterated his contention that Article 7 of the Funda- 
mentals expresses the presumption, an assistant 
prosecutor, Filimonov, challenged this interpreta- 
tion, claiming that the preliminary investigation 
decides guilt and the court merely determines the 
degree of punishment. Filimonov, however, was 
repudiated in turn by Strogovich, by a writer in 
Izvestia, and by A. Gorkin, Chairman of the Su- 
preme Court of the USSR. Thus, Strogovich’s 
opinion now appears to represent the dominant 
procedural view.”° 


The burden of proof. As with the presumption 
of innocence, the status of the burden of proof under 
Stalin was not consistently favorable to an adequate 
defense. Usually the burden of proving innocence 
was not regarded as resting on the defendant. A 
most notable exception, however, was Vyshinsky’s 
theory of the burden shifting to the defendant under 
certain circumstances: 


. . - The rules of the transference of onus probandi 
[burden of proof] should be formulated in this sense 
only: a) the proof of circumstances corroborating the 
accusation is the duty of the prosecutor; b) the proof of 
circumstances refuting the accusation is the duty of the 
accused.” 


Following Stalin’s death, Vyshinsky’s concept 
was resolutely rejected, principally, as A. A. Piont- 
kovsky put it, because of the danger that it would 
“place the accused in an extremely unfavorable 
procedural position, for in a number of cases the 
accused is unable by his own means to prove his 
contentions even if they are correct.” ** Piontkovsky 
also noted the contradiction between Vyshinsky’s 
view and Article 111 of the 1923 RSFSR Code of 
Criminal Procedure, which required the investigator 
to ascertain all factors both acquitting and convict- 
ing the defendant. 

Piontkovsky represents the current general view 
that there is an absolute requirement not to place 
the burden of proof on the accused. This attitude 
found legislative acceptance in 1958, in Article 14, 
paragraph 2, of the Fundamentals: “The court, the 


“The various stages of this controversy were reported in 
Vol. XVI of CDSP, No. 37, pp. 33-35; No. 39, pp. 23-24; No. 48, 
pp. 21-22. Filimonov did not take the attack lightly. Feeling 
that Izvestia’s article was particularly scurrilous, he sued the 
newspaper and the author for libel, but lost. After the libel 
trial, [zvestia claimed that “the essence of the dispute itself be- 
came the subject of the court hearing” (CDSP, Vol. XVI, 
No. 51, p. 24). 

1 A. Ya. Vyshinsky, op. cit., p. 244. ’ 

“A. A. Piontkovsky, “Some Questions of Soviet Jurispru- 
See Izvestia, May 1, 1957: in CDSP, Vol. IX, 1957, No. 8, 
Dao 
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procurator, the investigator, and the person con- 
ducting the inquiry have no right to shift the 
obligation of proof to the accused.” ** 

There is thus no longer any question of the 
burden of proof resting on the accused. The princi- 
pal question still dividing commentators is whether 
the burden, or “obligation,” of proof lies on the 
prosecutor alone or on the prosecutor and the court. 

The different points of view on this question may 
stem from differing interpretations as to the mean- 
ing of the “obligation” of proof. The concept may 
be defined as the obligation to persuade the trier 
of fact as to guilt or innocence. Because of Article 
14, the burden cannot be on the defendant. There- 
fore it follows from this definition that the obliga- 
tion must be with the prosecutor to prove the 
defendant’s guilt. Only the prosecutor runs the risk 
of losing his case if the court is not persuaded that 
the defendant is guilty. If, however, the obligation 
is merely construed as the duty to go forward with 
evidence, this, in Soviet and Continental judicial 
procedure, is the task of all the trial participants, 
including the court itself. 

The latter point of view finds support in the 
requirement of Article 14, paragraph 1, that the 
prosecutor as well as the court should adduce evi- 
dence tending toward acquittal as well as evidence 
toward conviction. Paragraph 1 of Article 14 sug- 
gests that the proper definition of “burden” in 
paragraph 2 of the same article is not the obligation 
to prove the truth of the accusation, but rather the 
duty to present evidence concerning the truth of the 
accusation. From this interpretation follows the 
position that there is no peculiarly prosecutorial 
function in the process. This is the argument of 
M. A. Cheltsov, who denies the existence of an ad- 
versary procedure in Soviet criminal trials and finds 
the prosecutor’s function to be principally that of 
supervising the legality of the proceedings in the 
name of truth.”* By stressing the similarity of the 
roles of the prosecutor and the court, Cheltsov’s 
view ties the burden-of-proof rule into the general 
demand for objective truth. If objective truth is in 
fact achieved, the operation of Cheltsov’s theory 
should affect the position of the defendant no dif- 
ferently from a rule putting the burden of proof on 
the prosecutor alone. 


” The Draft of the Fundamentals that appeared in June 1958 
had the following as its Article 13: “The responsibility of prov- 
ing the guilt of the accused rests with the prosecutor.” Sotsialis- 
ticheskaia zakonnost, 1958, No. 6; in CDSP, Vol. X, 1958, 
INOmoosepe: 

““M. A. Cheltsov, op. cit. supra (fn. 11), p. 93. 


The role of confessions. Post-Stalin jurists have 
attacked Vyshinsky’s view that in cases of con- 
spiracy, criminal association, and counterrevolu- 
tionary organizations, confession by the accused 
was sufficient evidence for conviction. Vyshinsky’s 
thesis was also implied legislatively in Article 282 
of the 1923 RSFSR Code of Criminal Procedure, 
applicable at all trials: when a defendant acknowl- 
edged his guilt at an early stage of the trial, the 
court could waive further examination and pass di- 
rectly on to the final pleas. 

The current view is that the confession is only 


. - . one form of evidence, which, like any other form, 
is subject to the most painstaking verification by means 
of a thorough investigation of all the rest. The con- 
fession of the defendant cannot, therefore, be taken as 
conclusive proof for handing down a verdict of guilty.” 


Post-Stalin legislation has introduced three modi- 
fications underscoring this view. First, the ban on 
the use of force or threats to elicit a confession, 
which appeared in Chapter 11 of the 1923 RSFSR 
Code of Criminal Procedure (“Presentation of the 
Accusation and Interrogation”), was moved into 
the section entitled “General Principles” in the 
1958 Fundamentals (Article 14) and into “Funda- 
mental Provisions” in the 1960 RSFSR Code (Ar- 
ticle 20). The language of the new provision is 
prefaced by a general “‘it is forbidden . . .” rather 
than, as previously, by a list of the specific legal 
officers to whom the prohibition applied. Second, 
the earlier provision designating the confession as 
only one of various forms of evidence—a provision 
which Vyshinsky’s theory partially ignored—has 
been carried over into Article 17 of the Funda- 
mentals and Article 71 of the RSFSR Code. But 
the new provisions add the further specification 
that no evidence can have a predetermined value for 
the court, the investigator, or the person conducting 
the inquiry. Third, Article 282 of the 1923 code has 
been abolished. © 


The role of defense counsel. The presence of 
counsel representing the interests of the defendant 
is usually considered a crucial guarantee of the 
effectiveness of other defense rights. Since 1958, 
Soviet legislation has provided for the presence of 


*“For the Complete Eradication of the Harmful Conse- 
quences of the Cult of the Individual in Soviet Jurisprudence,” 
SGP, 1962, No. 4, p. 3: in CDSP, Vol. XIV, 1962, No. 21, p. 8; 
V. A. Boldyrev, “O kodifikatsii respublikanskovo ugolovnovo 
i ugolovno-protsessualnovyo zakonodatelstva” (On the Codifica- 
tion of Republican Criminal and Criminal Procedure Legisla- 


tion), SGP, 1958, No. 7, p. 96. 


defense counsel from the time when the preliminary 
investigation ends and the defendant is presented 
with the materials of the case. There was con- 
siderable pressure prior to the enactment of the 
Fundamentals for admitting defense counsel to par- 
ticipation during the whole of the preliminary in- 
vestigation, but this proposal was rejected in 1958 
and has since been voiced only occasionally." 

The presence of counsel should aid the defendant, 
but whether it does or not depends largely on the 
relationship between attorney and client. A purely 
passive lawyer may be as ineffective as none at all. 
There has been no official definition in Soviet legal 
literature of the proper relationship between counsel 
and defendant, and in the absence of any authorita- 
tive pronouncement, two opposing points of view 
have developed. Some consider the defense counsel 
to be “the aide of the court,” with the primary 
function of assisting the court in determining the 
objective truth. While such an interpretation might 
not be detrimental to an innocent defendant, it 
would operate to deny the right of effective counsel 
to persons who may actually be guilty but refuse 
to acknowledge guilt. Proponents of the “aide” 
theory maintain that the counsel has the right to 
evaluate the evidence and present his own view 
to the court, even if he disagrees with his client.‘ 

The opposing view is expressed in the slogan, 
“the defense counsel defends.” Adherents of this 
position reject the “aide” theory on the apparent 
eround that it allows elements of subjectivism to 
enter into the relationship between client and coun- 
that is to say, once the defense counsel is 
freed from the obligation to represent the defend- 
ant, he may act according to his own subjective 
opinion, which could result in damage to the de- 
fendant’s case if the counsel’s judgment of the truth 
were erroneous. For proponents of the “defense” 
theory, the criminal process is an adversary pro- 
cedure in which the opposition of prosecution and 
defense enables the court to establish the truth. 
The defense counsel, they maintain, cannot act as 
judge or prosecutor; he has no right to interpose 
his own opinion about the guilt of his client in 
contradiction to the defendant’s plea.** This view 


sel: 


*““ N. Chetunova, “The Right to Defend,” Literaturnaia gazeta, 
Sept. 20, 1966, p. 2: in CDSP, Vol. XVIII, 1966, No. 38, p. 18. 

*7M. A. Cheltsov, op. cit. supra (fn. 11), p. 104. 

** FE. D. Sinaisky, “Osnovnye voprosy zashchity v ugolovnom 
protsesse,” (Basic Questions of the Defense in Criminal Proce- 
dure) SGP, 1961, No. 5, p. 71; M. S. Strogovich, Kurs sovet- 
skovo ugolovnovo protsessa (Course on Soviet Criminal Proce- 
dure), Moscow, Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1958, 
p. 134. 
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has recently been stated in the pages of Jzvestia,” 
which may suggest at least a semi-official endorse- 
ment. 


The Root Problem 


The foregoing survey supports those who have 
been demanding retrial of the cases of Ginzburg- 
Galanskov, Bukovsky, and others—but only up to 
a point. There seems to be reasonable justification 
for concluding that the formal and contextual norms 
of Soviet criminal procedure, as outlined above, 
do provide at least the basis for fair trial, and to 
this degree the invocation of socialist legality by 
the protestors against the recent trials is a legally 
appropriate and_ politically intelligent—though 
somewhat ironic—strategy. But there is the further 
question of whether the protesters have pushed their 
legal analysis sufficiently far to be able to assume 
safely that retrial in conformity with the norms of 
socialist legality would assure a just solution. While 
socialist legality does perhaps bar overt or direct 
political interference with the criminal process and 
gross violations of the procedural norms, it is not 
adequate to eliminate the political predetermina- 
tion of the outcome of criminal trials. This arises 
from yet another set of norms not discussed by 
the critics of the recent trials: i.e., the norms gov- 
erning the judges’ decision-making. 

The specific criterion required by Soviet law for 
deciding a case is “on the basis of law in conformity 
with socialist legal consciousness.” Socialist legal 
consciousness (pravosoznanie) is the generally ap- 
plicable guide to judicial decision-making, includ- 
ing the resolution of the question of guilt or 
innocence. 

One element of socialist legal consciousness is 
socialist legality. But socialist legality has marked 
deficiencies as a consistently adequate criterion. In 
essence, socialist legality is the demand that laws 
be obeyed. It assumes that existing statutes, both 
procedural and substantive, are just and conse- 
quently should be unswervingly followed in judicial 
practice. 

Where socialist legality fails as a criterion is 
precisely in trials such as those of Siniavsky and 
Daniel, of Bukovosky, and of Ginzburg et al. The 
regime chose to prosecute under statutes broad in 
scope and vague in definition. Socialist legality 


*O. Chaikovskaia, “The Lawyers,” CDSP, Vol. XV, 1963, 
No. 12, pp. 27-28. 
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requires obedience to the law, but it does not ex- 
plain the circumstances in which a particular law 
is or is not properly applicable. This failing forces 
the judge to look elsewhere than the statutes for 
guidance on the question of whether a given statute 
governs a certain pattern of established facts. 

Socialist legal consciousness, however, goes be- 
yond socialist legality. It directs the judge toward 
an objective standard, because legal consciousness 
is assumed to be not a personal but a collective 
understanding of the laws. This objective standard 
embraces socialist democratism and humanism, pro- 
letarian internationalism, and the partiinost under- 
lying Soviet law and giving rise to the principle 
of socialist legality.*° Socialist legal consciousness, 
in short, requires the interpretation of Soviet laws 
in the light of their assumedly objective ideological 
underpinnings. 

Besides the words of the statutes themselves, 
there is only one other source for an objective 
understanding of the ideological purposes of the 
law: the party. Socialist legal consciousness as 
a criterion for decision-making directs the judge 
to look to party policy in determining the propriety 
of applying a particular statute to a particular fact 
situation. This is so even when the party has not 
explicitly indicated its desires as to the outcome 
of a particular case. Thus, socialist legal conscious- 
ness provides the mechanism by which the political 
demands of the party, clothed in ideological garb, 
can impinge on the conduct of a trial. Where a 
statute is sufficiently broad and ambiguous facts 
can be established, the court, in applying the 
political preferences of the regime, may interpret 
the facts to find guilt without necessarily violat- 
ing the procedural rights that are guaranteed the 
defendant. 

The facility with which political demands can 
impinge on criminal trials is a function of the 
party’s monopoly of ideological interpretation, the 
activeness of the judge during the proceedings, 
and the role of socialist legal consciousness in 
guiding judicial decisions. In Continental Euro- 
pean procedure, the court is equally active and 
guided by concepts equivalent to legal conscious- 
ness; however, in the non-Communist political 
systems where such procedure is used, there is no 
single authoritative source defining legal conscious- 
ness. It is the existence of such a source in the 


*°G. A. Zlobin, Pravosoznanie v sovetskom obshchenarod- 
nom gosudarstve (Legal Consciousness in the Soviet All- 
People’s State), Moscow, Izdatelstvo “Znanie,” 1963, pp. 16-17. 


Soviet Union that constitutes the greatest single 
institutional weakness of the legal system. 


The Demand for Constitutionality 


Some of the literature engendered by the recent 
political trials seems to rest, at least implicitly, on 
the foregoing legal analysis. The hallmark of this 
body of writing is its dependence, not on specifica- 
tions of procedural violations, but on the criterion 
of “constitutionality.”’ 


Perhaps the most forthright statement of this 
position is Bukovsky’s final statement at his own 
trial.** The defendant attacked Article 70 of the 
RSFSR Criminal Code, under which he was charged, 
as being in violation of Article 125 of the USSR 
Constitution insofar as it was being applied to 
infringe on guaranteed constitutional freedoms. 
Article 70, declared Bukovosky, “is subject to too 
wide an interpretation” when it is employed to 
suppress peaceful political demonstrations. 


Bukovsky’s speech is significant in two respects. 
First, it contains the demand that a Soviet statute 
be measured against the Soviet Constitution. Yet, 
Soviet judges do not have the power to declare a 
statute unconstitutional. Indeed, the very concept 
of constitutionality, until the recent trials, has been 
irrelevant in serious legal discourse. This fact sug- 
gests the second significant aspect of Bukovsky’s 
speech, and perhaps its underlying strategy: 
Bukovsky is, in effect, proposing constitutionalism 
as the appropriate criterion for judicial decision- 
making in lieu of party policy. 

Similarly, P. Grigorenko, in criticizing the 
Khaustov and Bukovsky trials, writes: 


Obviously, if declarations that Soviet law is unbiased, 
just, and humane have any real worth whatever, if Arti- 
cle 112 of the Constitution of the USSR, which says 
that judges are independent and only responsible to 
the law, has any reality, the Supreme Court must put 
into effect the basic law of the socialist state [the Con- 
stitution of the USSR], remit illegal sentences, and take 
measures to prevent a repetition of similar acts in the 
future. 

In the contrary event, it will be clear that the Supreme 
Court, as one of the basic organs of power, is taking a 
direct part in the attack on the constitutional rights of 
citizens and masking that participation with lofty words 
about justice, impartiality, and humanitarianism. Such 
an eventuality would give citizens the right to defend 
the Constitution by all available means: first of all, by 
the full exposure of the anti-constitutional acts of all 


“See Document 2. 


government organs, especially the illegal sentences of 
the courts.” 


Bukovsky’s and Grigorenko’s proposed solution 
to the dilemma of Soviet criminal procedure is 
certainly not beyond criticism. Its principal weak- 
ness is its potential for reducing itself to merely 
another equivalent of the formula of socialist 
legality—1.e., instead of statutes, the Constitution 
ought to be obeyed—without resolving the prob- 
lem of interpretation inherent in that formula. Con- 
stitutional provisions are as subject to a variety of 
analyses as are statutes, and the determination of 
the proper interpretation in a given situation will 
still depend ultimately on the ideological orienta- 
tion of the individual judge. 

Nonetheless, even within the present political 
context, Bukovsky’s approach may achieve some 
measure of success, precisely because it is directed 
to the individual judge. By arousing popular 
opinion under the banner of constitutionalism, the 
followers of this approach may be able to limit 
conscious and deliberate intervention by the regime 
in criminal cases and, in so doing, free the judge 
from his dilemma of ideological dependence arising 
from obedience to socialist legal consciousness. Even 
though the Constitution may be subject to varying 
interpretations, it comes surrounded by a rhetoric 
of democratic principles that may influence the 
decisions of individual judges. The rhetoric may 
not lead the judge to declare statutes unconstitu- 
tional, since that power lies beyond his institutional 
competence. But the rhetoric may influence him 
to apply his own standards and conceptions of 
fundamental freedoms, and as a result he may 
decline to apply restrictive statutes to situations 
that merit constitutional protection. 

The Bukovsky-Grigorenko strategy appears to 
aim at preventing conscious manipulation of the 
legal system by the political, and at substituting 
in the place of the party’s authoritative ideological 
interpretation of statutes an individualistic sense 
of justice based on a myth of constitutionalism. 
Bukovsky and Grigorenko have thus suggested what 
seems to be at least a feasible and partially effective 
solution to the institutional weakness of the Soviet 
legal system. In the final analysis, the ability of 
the Soviet system to produce a strong and indepen- 
dent judiciary without radical political change may 
depend on the gradual development of this type of 
mythical restraint on political power. 


*2 See Document 1. 
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Turmoil in the Ukraine 


By George Luckyj 


or several years after Stalin’s death in March 
1953, the literary scene in the Ukraine showed little 
sign of ferment. Even the most notable literary 
work of that time, Oleksandr Dovzhenko’s The 
Enchanted Desna, published in 1954, was starkly 
conventional both in style and in content. In the 
late 1950’s, a number of young poets, such as Lina 
Kostenko, created something of a stir among fellow 
intellectuals. Not until the present decade, how- 
ever, did their voices come out fully into the open. 
The reasons for the relative absence of dissent 
and originality in the works of Ukrainian writers 
in the 1950’s are not difficult to fathom. Perhaps 
nowhere had Stalinism wrought such devastation in 
the arts and sciences as in the Ukraine. The whole- 
sale liquidation of Ukrainian writers, scholars, 
critics, and artists in the 1930’s struck fear into 
the hearts of the Ukrainian intelligentsia. Nor were 
they the only victims of Stalinist terror: the peasan- 
try, which to this day comprises the bulk of the 
Ukrainian nation, and even the local Communist 
leadership, were severely affected by it. In Russia 


Mr. Luckyj is Professor of Russian and Ukrainian 
Literature at the University of Toronto and author 
of Literary Politics in the Soviet Ukraine: 1917-34 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1956). 
He has contributed to Problems of Communism, 
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the intelligentsia emerged after the death of Stalin, 
if not intact, then at least viable and strong enough 
to express a measure of indignation and dissent. In 
the Ukraine, however, the intellectuals, haunted by 
the stigma of “nationalism,” were in a state of 
spiritual paralysis. The native Communists, under 
strong pressure from Khrushchev (who had been 
their boss in the critical period—1938-49), were 
enlisted in the party and government apparatus, but 
clearly as junior partners. Their role as defenders 
of Ukrainian cultural and_ political autonomy, 
played in the past by Ukrainian party leaders such 
as Shumsky and Skrypnyk, had come to an end. 
Indeed, there was no longer anyone in Kiev with 
enough power or prestige to oppose either the con- 
tinuing Russification of the Ukraine or the theories 
aimed at “merging” the Russian and Ukrainian 
languages. 

The Ukrainians did not, however, remain utterly 
quiescent, Destalinization had induced some re- 
examination of their recent past, and the partial 
rehabilitation of writers and scholars who had 
perished in the 1930’s raised some lively questions 
in the minds of the younger generation. Not the 
least important of these questions related to the 
belatedness and incompleteness of the Ukrainian 
rehabilitation process. In Russia the publication 
of formerly proscribed works began in the mid- 


1950’s (Isaak Babel, Edvard Bagritsky, Yuri Ole- 


sha, Sergei Yesenin); it did not reach a similar 
crest in the Ukraine until the mid-1960’s (Hryhory 
Kosynka, Yevhen Pluzhnyk, Mykola Zerov, Oleksa 
Slisarenko). Undoubtedly those responsible for 
cultural policy in the Ukraine were very cautious. 
Nevertheless, the books which were recovered from 
oblivion managed to convey a great deal of the 
richness of the literature which had flowered in the 
1920’s. It is true that some of the leading writers 
of that era, notably Mykola Khvylovy, author of 
the slogan “away from Moscow,” * were not even 
rehabilitated. But those who were must have, in 
some measure, provided the impetus for the upsurge 
in the literature of the 1960’s. A freer discussion 
of Ukrainian history and folk culture also stimu- 
lated the search for a national identity. 


The Poets of the 1960's 


The Ukrainian literary figures of the 1960’s 
(shestydesyatnyky) are not outright nationalists. 
To be sure, some of their works, and especially 
those which have succeeded in revitalizing and en- 
riching the Ukrainian literary language, appeal 
to national sentiment. Yet the main impact of the 
“young poets” in the Ukraine today, like that of 
the writers in the 1920’s, is on a universal esthetic 
plane. To say that their protest is expressed in 
human rather than national terms simply because 
the latter are still taboo is to misunderstand the 
nature of modern Ukrainian literature. The Ukrain- 
ian writers of the 1960’s, like other writers in other 
lands, are reluctant to let their involvement in na- 
tional politics take precedence over their concern 
with the human condition. 

At the same time, Ukrainian literature has 
traditionally been preoccupied with purely na- 
tional issues, too. Writers like Taras Shey- 
chenko (1814-1861), while quite capable of trans- 
cending national issues, had to devote most of their 
energies to challenging Tsarist encroachments on 
Ukrainian political and cultural freedom. Yet when- 
ever conditions improved, such writers tended to 
drift away from politics and return to their con- 
cern with general human problems. 

The Soviet regime in the Ukraine was established 
as a result of a three-cornered fight between the 


*Khvylovy’s views were expressed in a series of pamphlets 
published in 1925 and 1926. Stalin objected that Khvylovy 
had “nothing to say in favor of Moscow except to call on 
Ukrainian leaders to run away from Moscow as fast as possi- 
ble.” (Sochineniya, Moscow, 1954, VIII, p. 153.) 


nationalists, the Ukrainian Communists, and the 
Russian Communists. Though the latter were in 
control, they made considerable concessions to 
national Ukrainian demands from about 1922 to 
1932. The Ukranian literary revival of that period, 
a product of these concessions, is often identified 
as one of great nationalist vitality. This is only 
true to the extent that nationalism is a part of any 
emerging culture. While some intellectuals (es- 
pecially Khvylovy’s group) were interested in po- 
litical power, others (the Futurists, the Neo- 
classicists, and the Lanka group) were genuine 
“fellow-travelers.” But despite the clear distinctions 
which existed between them, these groups were 
indiscriminately lumped together by the Commu- 
nists and liquidated in the 1930's. 

There are several links between intellectual life 
in the Ukraine in the 1920’s and the 1960’s. Like 
the writers of the 1920’s, the “modernist” poets of 
the 1960’s cannot be described as a purely national- 
ist phenomenon, for they are concerned with the 
restoration of freedom wherever it is denied, not 
just in the Ukraine. National sentiment is promi- 
nent in some poets (Ivan Drach, Mykola Vin- 
hranovsky), but others voice greater concern for 
universal social justice and individual freedom. 
Indeed, most established writers may sympathize 
with the authors of underground documents, but 
they hesitate to take up the burdens of national 
political protest. Still, the functions of “overt” 
writers and underground intellectuals, though sepa- 
rate, are complementary in that both groups are 
striving for a greater measure of human liberty. 


Voices from the Underground 


During my visit to the Soviet Union in 1964, I 
witnessed the fire at the library of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences in Kiev, on May 24. Standing 
in a crowd of rather apathetic spectators, I was 
struck by the magnitude of the blaze (it was still 
burning the next day). When no word about this 
disaster appeared in the local press, I talked to 
some Ukrainian writers who told me that they 
thought the fire was an act of sabotage, but they 
had no answer as to who might be the saboteur. Not 
until nine months later did I come upon an answer 
in a report smuggled out of the Ukraine and pub- 
lished abroad.” It was one of the first such docu- 
ments to reach the West. 


2 Suchasnist (Munich), No. 2, 1965. 
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According to this document, the official Soviet 
legal finding was that the fire was an act of arson 
committed by a librarian named Pohruzhalsky. The 
court found that his motives were personal, arising 
from a disagreement with the chief librarian. Ad- 
judged emotionally unbalanced, he was sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment. 

The document rejects this official version of the 
incident as a travesty of justice. It claims that the 
fire was engineered by the KGB (the books and 
archives destroyed were concerned with Ukrainian 
folklore, literature, and history, including the ar- 
chives of the Central Rada, the anti-Soviet govern- 
ment in 1918-19). This tragic loss, the document 
charges, was part of a continuing plot—originally 
devised by Stalin and furthered by his successors— 
to destroy the Ukrainian national heritage in order 
to Russify the country more easily. “Ukrainians,” 
the document goes on, “do you know what was 
burned? A part of your mind and soul was 
burned.” * Despite its emotional tone, and whether 
or not it is accurate in every detail, this under- 
ground document joins a good many others in 
attesting to a fundamental bitterness and disaf- 
fection among the Ukrainian intelligentsia. 


he same document relates that on May 22, 
1964, two days before the fire, a student demonstra- 
tion was held in front of the Shevchenko monu- 
ment in Kiev to protest the banning of festivities 
on the anniversary of the poet’s burial. In this 
connection, it is fitting that today’s Ukrainian 
dissenters are turning for inspiration to the historic 
figure of Taras Shevchenko. Revered by his coun- 
trymen as a martyred prophet as much as a writer, 
this 19th-century poet has become the focus of 
pent-up national feelings. Until fairly recently 
Soviet authorities made a pretense of respect for 
Shevchenko, even if, at the same time, they edi- 
torially mutilated and tendentiously misinterpreted 
his works. In 1964, however, their tactic obviously 
changed. In March of that year, two months before 
the ban on festivities in his honor, a stained-glass 
window commemorating the 150th anniversary of 
his birth was removed from the entrance hall of 
Kiev University and destroyed.* The window, which 
had depicted the poet as the champion of a down- 
trodden Ukraine, was the work of a group of artists 


8 Tbid., p. 82. 
* Suchasnist, No. 6, 1965. 
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headed by Opanas Zalyvakha, who was later ar- 
rested and deported to Mordvinia. 

How great an influence Shevchenko has on con- 
temporary intellectual life in the Ukraine may be 
seen from another publication which appeared in 
the West in 1965: a posthumous collection of 
poems and a diary by Vasyl Symonenko.® Since it 
is the main example of Soviet Ukrainian under- 
ground literature of high artistic merit, its author 
deserves some comment. Tragically, Symonenko 
died of cancer in 1963 at the age of 28, just as his 
talent was in full flower. A native of the province of 
Poltava, he had studied journalism at Kiev Univer- 
sity and later worked as a correspondent for two 
papers in Cherkasy. His first volume of poetry came 
out in 1962. Another, The Earth’s Gravity, was 
published in 1964, after his death. Symonenko was 
no innovator; his greatest virtue was simplicity, 
and he was concerned with issues first raised by 
Shevchenko over a century ago: justice and free- 
dom for the Ukraine and other non-Russian na- 
tionalities (in Shevchenko’s work—the peoples of 
the Caucasus, in Symonenko’s—the Kurds), and 
the whole problem of the stultifying bureaucracy 
imposed by Moscow on subject nations. 

With a vehemence equal to Shevchenko’s, Symo- 
nenko castigated tyrants and pleaded for the rights 
of ordinary people. This vehemence, however, 
obliged him to write most of his work “for the desk 
drawer” (unlike some of his less outspoken con- 
temporaries, such as Lina Kostenko, Ivan Drach, 
Mykola Vinhranovsky, and Vitali Korotych, who 
have written for publication and with the censors 
necessarily in mind). There is evidence that on the 
strength of his work, circulated clandestinely, and 
because of his untimely death, Symonenko has be- 
come the object of a cult among the Ukrainian 
youth. 


Arrests and Persecutions 


Thus far in the present decade, underground 
pleas for greater Ukrainian autonomy have 
prompted two separate waves of arrests—in 1961 
and 1965. In 1961, the KGB uncovered allegedly 
secret organizations dedicated to the overthrow of 
Soviet power. A typical case was the “Ukrainian 
Union of Workers and Peasants,” seven members 
of which were tried and sentenced in May 1961 


* Vasyl Symonenko, Bereh chekan, New York, Prolog, 1965. 


in Lvov. From the petitions of two of the accused, 
Ivan Kandyba and Stepan Virun, we can learn their 
side of the story.° 

To charges that the group wanted the Ukraine 
to secede from the rest of the USSR, Kandyba and 
Virun replied that the Soviet Constitution provides 
for the possibility of secession. They denied that 
their group was a secret organization, but conceded 
that they all subscribed to the views set forth in the 
“Proposed Program of the Ukrainian SSR,” a 
pamphlet written by Lev Lukyanenko, the leader of 
the group (who was of course among those sen- 
tenced to jail). Although Lukyanenko considered 
his argument to be based on Marxism-Leninist 
tenets, his “program” could hardly have appeared 
orthodox to the KGB: he openly criticized the Soviet 
government’s past and present policies in the 
Ukraine as a complete departure from Lenin’s views. 
_ In Kandyba’s words: 


[The program] criticized the nationality policy in the 
Ukraine during the entire Soviet period, the mass accu- 
sations of nationalism leveled at millions of Ukrainians, 
- -- [the] physical destruction . .. [of] thousands 
of political, scientific, and cultural leaders . .. , and 
the suppression of hundreds of Ukrainian poets and 
writers, historians, and artists. 

It pointed out that the political and economic rights 
of the Ukraine were limited, that the country was de- 
prived of its sovereignty and denied the right of entering 
into diplomatic and economic relations with other states 
on our planet. The Ukrainian language has not become 
an official language; it has been removed from gov- 
ernmental agencies, scholarly institutions, higher and 
lower educational institutions, from industry, and from 
the social and cultural life of the nation. . . . The 
Ukraine has [thus] become an appendix of Russia— 
with two-thirds of her natural resources being trans- 
ported beyond her boundaries—and the policy of great 
power Russian chauvinism weighs heavily over the en- 
tire Ukrainian economy.” 


Accordingly, Lukyanenko’s program provided 
that the Ukraine should secede from the USSR and 
become an independent socialist republic. He re- 
garded his group as a legitimate representation of 
public opinion, not a secret society. It is indeed 
doubtful whether the “Ukrainian Union of Workers 
and Peasants” (or the “Ukrainian National Com- 
mittee,” also uncovered in 1961) was a political 
organization in any meaningful sense of the term.® 
Nevertheless, Lukyanenko’s group represented the 
beginning of a protest movement aimed at securing 


® Suchasnist, No. 12, 1967; No. 1, 1968. 

* Ibid., No. 12, 1967, p. 54. 

*In the late 1930’s, the NKVD also “uncovered” several secret 
organizations in the Ukraine which probably did not even exist. 


legal guarantees of Ukrainian statehood. This move- 
ment, however small, does not reject Marxist or 
Leninist ideology; it merely defends the right of 
self-determination. Virun, in fact, charged that 
the regime’s refusal to grant the Ukrainians this 
right amounted to “racism,” °® and Kandyba as- 
serted—not without irony—that if the secret police 
were going to persist in sending Ukrainians to con- 
centration camps, such camps should be located in 


the Ukraine, not in the Mordvinian ASSR.”° 


The Chornovil Papers 


The second wave of arrests in the Ukraine began 
in the middle of 1965 and continued into 1966. In 
all, about 100 persons—mainly young intellectuals 
—were arrested, some 20 of whom were eventually 
tried in secret on charges of “disseminating anti- 
Soviet propaganda and agitation” and sentenced to 
terms of hard labor ranging from six months to 
six years. Most of them were deported to labor 
camps in Mordvinia. 

Some of the details of these arrests and trials 
have reached the West through two sets of docu- 
ments authored and compiled by Vyacheslav 
Chornovil, a young Ukrainian journalist and critic. 
Chornovil became involved in protest over the 
repressions in early 1966, when he was sent by the 
radio station in Kiev to cover the trial of some of 
the defendants in Lvov. The trial was supposed to 
be conducted in public but was changed to a secret 
proceeding when there were signs of public indigna- 
tion. Nonetheless Chornovil set about gathering 
information on the defendants. Summoned to ap- 
pear as a witness for the prosecution, he refused to 
testify on the ground that the trial was not open 
and was therefore illegal. The Lvov court indicted 
him for “refusal to testify,” then changed the charge 
to allow prosecution under the “propaganda and 
agitation” clause—but in May 1966 the indictment 
was overturned by the UkrSSR Supreme Court. 

Following these events Chornovil wrote a devas- 
tating account—supported by as much documenta- 
tion as he could obtain—of the illegal practices 
and procedures employed by the KGB and the 
judicial authorities in the course of the arrests, 
investigations, and trials that had taken place 
throughout the Ukraine.** He sent copies to the 


® Suchasnist, No. 1, 1968, p. 58. 
 Ibid., No. 12, 1967, p. 67. 
™ See Document 39 for excerpts. 
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top judicial and police authorities and—sepa- 
rately—to the Chairman of the CC-CPUkraine, P. 
Yu. Shelest, enclosing with the latter copy an appeal 
for protection against further retaliation. In sub- 
sequent months he also compiled a collection of 
materials written by 20 men and women (most of 
them from the group arrested in 1965), including 
biographical data, letters, diaries, petitions, poems, 
and notes, composed in many cases in the prison 
camps. Both the collection and Chornovil’s petition 
were circulated among Ukrainian intellectuals, even- 
tually reaching Western publishers.’? Chornovil 
himself was rearrested in 1967 on a charge of 
possessing “anti-Soviet documents” and sentenced 
to three years at hard labor (later commuted to 
18 months). 

From a literary point of view the materials col- 
lected by Chornovil are of uneven quality, but 
some of them—especially writings by Svyatoslav 
Karavansky, Mykhaylo Horyn, Opanas Zalyvakha, 
Mykhaylo Osadchy, and Valentyn Moroz—have 
considerable merit as contributions to the literature 
of dissent. 

The case of Svyatoslav Karavansky warrants 
special mention. Born in 1920 in Odessa, Kara- 
vansky served in the Red Army during World 
War II but was arrested in 1945 as a spy for the 
Rumanians and sentenced to 25 years’ imprison- 
ment. He was released in 1960 after serving 15 
years in various concentration camps. Finding it 
difficult to obtain permanent employment, he de- 
voted himself to literary and linguistic studies; 
among other assignments, he did some translations 
of Shakespeare, Byron, and Kipling, compiled a 
dictionary of Ukrainian rhymes, and published a 
number of articles on linguistic matters. In 1965 
Karavansky felt compelled to write letters to the 
Soviet authorities, and also to Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka,’* protesting the Russification of the Ukraine 
and presenting a closely-argued plea for freedom 
for his country. Shortly thereafter he was rearrested 
and—without benefit of trial—sent to a camp to 
complete his 25-year sentence. His wife, in a 
moving letter to the Soviet authorities—a copy of 
which was sent to L’Humanité—asked them to exe- 


“For Chornovil’s expose and petition to Shelest, see Voices 
of Human Courage: Appeals from Two Soviet Ukrainian 
Intellectuals to Soviet Authorities, New York, Association for 
Free Ukraine, Inc., 1968. The documents he collected initially 
appeared in V. Chornovil, ed., Lykho z rozumu, Paris, 14 EO 
1967. An English-language version of both sets of documents 
is about to appear in Canada. 

8 See Document 40. 
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cute her husband rather than keep him imprisoned 
forever.** 

The other documents in the Chornovil collection 
are variations on two themes: Russification in the 
Ukraine and the denial of basic human rights to all 
Soviet citizens. For example, Mykhaylo Horyn 
deplores the absence of educational and cultural 
facilities for the millions of Ukrainians living in 
Russia, but he also laments the lot of every Soviet 
collective farmer, emphasizing that the deprivation 
of the peasant’s elementary human rights has re- 
duced him to the level of a 19th-century serf. In 
another document, a talented painter, Opanas 
Zalyvakha, argues the need for a national basis for 
art. Proud of the Ukranian contribution to modern 
art (e.g., the work of Oleksandr Arkhipenko), 
Zalyvakha states: “We all believe that love of one’s 
country is not a crime but a citizen’s sacred duty.” *° 
Another of the protests laments that Ukrainian 
participation in world science and culture has been 
thwarted by the Soviet regime; the author, My- 
khaylo Osadchy, longs for a Ukrainian Einstein as 
Shevchenko once longed for a Ukrainian Wash- 
ington. It is of interest that in all these protests 
the authors invoke the United Nations’ Declaration 
of Human Rights (the Ukraine being a founding 
member ). 

Among the writers represented in the Chornovil 
collection is a young historian named Valentyn 
Moroz. Since the initial publication of the papers, 
another remarkable document authored by Moroz 


* Chornovil, Lykho z rozumu, p. 170. 
* Ibid., pp. 78-79. 


TO OUR READERS 


We regret the following editorial errors 
contained in Stanley Riveles’ article, “Slo- 
vakia: Catalyst of Crisis,” which appeared 
in the May-June issue of this journal: 

1. Page 2, end of first paragraph—the 


reference to the “Hapsburgs” should read 
“Austrians.” 


2. In the same sentence—the phrase “two 
centuries of Hungarian rule” should read 
“ten centuries of Hungarian rule.” 


has found its way to the West. Addressed as an 
appeal to the Supreme Soviet of the Ukraine, this 
“Report from the Beria Reserve” is at once a stark 
exposé of the physical and moral brutality pre- 
vailing in the labor camps and a profound philo- 
sophical treatise on the struggle between despotism 
and individualism in society. Presumably without 
having read Zamiatin or Orwell, Moroz has con- 
ceived his own version of the Orwellian nightmare 
of 1984—complete with the “little cog” (hvyntyk), 
or programmed man. Yet he has unbounded faith 
in the ultimate triumph of human individuality.” 


Ivan Dzyuba 


One of the most significant documents in the 
Chornovil papers is the work of Ivan Dzyuba, the 
only one of the writers who was really well known 
before the recent wave of arrests and trials began. 
A literary critic of considerable reputation, Dzyuba 
has also been a leader in the fight for greater in- 
tellectual freedom in the Ukraine. Born in 1931 
in the Donets region, he was formerly an associate 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, a review 
editor of the magazine Vitchyzna, and the author 
of a book of literary criticism. He played a vital 
part in the literary discussions of the early 1960’s, 
defending the experiments of the young poets and 
pleading for a thorough revision of the principles of 
socialist realism. In two outstanding articles, one 
on Hryhory Skovoroda,” the other on Taras Shev- 
chenko,** he, more than anyone else, symbolized 
the new Ukrainian intellectual who was turning for 
inspiration to these two heroes of the past. He even 
sought to synthesize the contemplative and self- 
cognitive attitude of Skovoroda with the revolu- 
tionary program of Shevchenko; difficult as this 
task might appear, it was the sort of approach that 
appeals to today’s young Ukrainian intellectuals, 
bent as they are on securing both national dignity 
and basic human rights. 

In the spring of 1966, soon after the Siniavsky- 
Daniel trial, the New York Times reported the 
arrest of Dzyuba and another critic, Ivan Svit- 


**See Document 41 for excerpts. Originally published in 
Suchasnist, Nos. 3, 4, 1968. Translated into English in Voice of 
Human Courage . . . , supra. 

*Dzyuba, “Pershy rozum nash,” Literaturna Ukrayina 
(Kiev), Dec. 4, 1962. Skovoroda was a mystic philosopher 
and ene of the many alienated intellectuals under Catherine 
the Great. 

*T. Dzyuba, “Ochystytelny i 


zhyvotvoryashchy vohon,” 
Duklya (Pryashiv), No. 1, 1965. 


lychny.*® The two were charged with smuggling out 
the poems and diary of Vasyl Symonenko. Dzyuba, 
because of his severe tuberculosis, was reported to 
have been released in short order; Svitlychny spent 
several months in jail. 

On September 29, 1966, the 25th anniversary of 
the tragedy of Babyi Yar, Dzyuba delivered a 
speech in which he sharply condemned antisemitism 
in the USSR, pleaded for Ukrainian-Jewish under- 
standing, and defended the rights of both nationali- 
ties to the cultural freedom denied them by the 
Soviet authorities. A transcript of this eloquent 
speech was included in the Chornovil papers.”° 

Recently another of Dzyuba’s works has reached 
the West—a lengthy treatise entitled /nternational- 
ism or Russification?, originally submitted as a 
petition to the Communist authorities in the 
Ukraine.”* One of the chapters first published from 
the treatise (Chapter VII) touches specifically on 
the sensitive subject of Ukrainian-Russian relations. 
Dzyuba puts the blame for the present discontent 
in the Ukraine squarely on the Russification poli- 
cies of the Soviet regime, and he dismisses as 
nonsense the charges of “bourgeois nationalism” 
in the Ukraine. He considers Moscow’s present 
oppressive policies as a direct continuation of 
Tsarist traditions; to him, the basic culprit was and 
remains Russian chauvinism, the excesses of which 
he amply documents. Dzyuba also raises—in- 
directly—perhaps the most important issue of all: 
the failure of the Russian non-conformist intellec- 
tuals of today to support the demands of non-Rus- 
sian nationalities. Will Dzyuba’s impassioned and 
yet remarkably scholarly plea find a response among 
the Kaverins, the Aksionovs, and the Solzhenitsyns? 
Surely the future of dissent in the USSR depends 
largely on the answer to this question. Only rarely 
in the 19th century did a Russian (e.g., Aleksandr 
Herzen) speak out in support of Ukrainian aspira- 
tions. 


Some Final Questions 


On close analysis, the Ukrainian protest does not 
solely concern the Ukraine. Though deeply rooted 


1° The New York Times, April 7, 1966. 

20 See Document 42. ; 

*1 Chapters of the treatise first appeared in Suchasnist, Nos. 2, 
4, 1968. The entire document has now been published under 
the title, Internationalism or Russification? A Study in the 
Soviet Nationalities Problem, London, Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son, 1968. 
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in the national heritage, it takes cognizance of the 
whole framework of the USSR and its allies. Ukrain- 
ian dissenters are not anti-Communist or anti- 
Marxist. On the contrary, they defend the legal 
foundation of the Soviet Union, protesting only 
when the rights of Soviet citizens, guaranteed by 
the Soviet Constitution, are cruelly violated. At 
the same time, the Ukrainians turn for assistance 
to and speak on behalf of other non-Russian nation- 
alities (especially the Jews), who are equally op- 
pressed. In a certain sense, Ukrainian dissent is 
related to the ferment which is taking place in 
Eastern Europe; certainly the present cultural re- 
vival among the Ukrainians in Slovakia is not with- 
out relevance to the Ukraine. Accordingly, copies 
of Ukrainian petitions have been sent to some East 
European Communists in the hope that they might 
be more sympathetic than the Russians. It may 
indeed be naive to expect Gomulka, with his un- 
wavering loyalty to Moscow and his antipathy for 
“ferment” of any kind, to respond to such pleas; 
but this relative lack of political sophistication on 
the part of some Ukrainian intellectuals does not 
vitiate their claim to the sympathy of foreigners 
who have also felt the weight of Moscow’s domina- 
tion. Gomulka might at least recall how he felt in 
1956. 

Although in the USSR at large dissent has also 
assumed a more open political orientation, it has 
been more markedly so in the Ukraine. There is 
undeniably an ambition among the younger dis- 
senters in the Ukraine to take an active part in 
governing their country as a genuinely separate re- 
public, not as a mere administrative unit of the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, whatever Ukrainian intel- 
lectuals may have to say on the subject of freedom 
for all humanity, they are fully aware that for them 
the road to greater freedom leads through a nation- 
state. 

The success or failure of the present protest in the 
Ukraine will depend on two crucial factors: the 
amount of support it receives from all Ukrainians 
and the reaction of the Soviet authorities. There 
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is evidence that some Ukrainian writers and stu- 
dents openly support the rebellious intellectuals; 
for example, Lina Kostenko was among those who 
threw flowers in the path of the prisoners in Lvov, 
and Ivan Drach admitted at a press conference in 
New York that some of his friends were among 
those arrested. A letter of protest against the treat- 
ment of the arrested dissenters, signed by over 100 
Ukrainian intellectuals, is now being circulated. 
Nor does such sympathy come solely from intellec- 
tuals. A petition from Ukrainian mothers objecting 
to the neglect of the Ukrainian language in Soviet 
kindergartens, and a letter (unpublished) to Pravda 
by two Ukrainian miners who admit that they are 
afraid to speak their own language,’’ are good 
examples of grassroots solidarity with the dissenters. 
Yet much wider support is necessary if their pro- 
tests are to succeed. Such support, under present 
neo-Stalinist conditions, may be difficult for them 
to muster. 

Thus far, it would appear that the Soviet authori- 
ties have remained unyielding to pressure from the 
protesters. (It is too early to tell if the removal of 
the hardline secretary of the Ukrainian Central 
Committee, Andrily Skaba, in March of this year, 
is a conciliatory move.) Yet if Moscow should 
persist on a course that makes no concession at all 
to legitimate Ukrainian aspirations, it may well 
drive the dissidents to more radical measures of 
protest and more vocal demands for the complete 
independence of the Ukraine. 


(NOTE: In this article, and in the protest docu- 
ments from the Ukraine, names of peoples and 
places—with the exception of cities better known 
by their Russian designation—have been trans- 
literated into English in accordance with Ukrainian 
orthography; elsewhere in the issue, we have fol- 
lowed our standard system of transliteration from 


Russian.—Eds. ) 


* Suchasnist, No. 3, 1968. 


Freedom of Worship 
and the Law 


By Peter Reddaway 


n 1959, a new genre of unofficial literature 
made its appearance in the USSR. At first, only a 
small trickle of it reached the outside world, and its 
extent and significance were therefore hard to assess. 
By now, documents totalling some 300,000 words 
have been published in the West, often in obscure 
places. Judging from the many references in them, 
the documents constitute only a small part of the 
whole: many others are being circulated by hand 
and are frequently attacked in the official press. 
Together, they have come to represent a unique 
phenomenon in the annals of the Soviet state: the 
growth of an articulate, sophisticated, and defiant 
body of Christian thought, perhaps the only alterna- 
tive world-view or value-system to the official ideol- 
ogy of Marxism-Leninism. 

The emergence of this new literature can be 
traced directly to the latest of the periodic anti- 


Mr. Reddaway is Lecturer in Political Science at 
The London School of Economics and Political 
Science, and a prolific author and editor of works 
on religion and politics in the Soviet Union. His 
most recent book is Lenin: The Man, the Theorist, 
the Leader: A Reappraisal (New York, Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1967) which he co-edited with Leonard 
Schapiro. 


religious campaigns that have swept the Soviet 
Union ever since its inception. Launched by Khru- 
shchev in 1958, and continued—albeit in somewhat 
less vehement form—by his successors to this day, 
the large-scale campaign of militant atheism was de- 
signed to revive among the party cadres an ideologi- 
cal fervor long damped by Stalin’s terror, to recreate 
confidence in an elite body which was now reassert- 
ing its primacy over all other institutions, and per- 
haps even to strike at the root of a possible emer- 
gence of broad-based opposition groups inspired by 
religious values or supported by wide sections of 
church opinion. 

The campaign has proved futile and counter- 
productive; indeed, its effect has been only to 
strengthen the very dangers it set out to remove.’ 
In response to the crude, often slanderous press 
attacks on believers, their illegal dismissals from 
their jobs, the forced closure and destruction of 
churches, the gross interference in church affairs 
by government organs, the submissiveness and even 


+See in particular the richly documented article by Bohdan 
Bociurkiw, “Religion and Soviet Society,” Survey (London), 
July 1966. 
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cooperation in this of many church leaders, the 
intensive propagation of the “revelations” of atheist 
defectors from religion, there came a flood of bold 
defenses, protests and counterattacks, some of them 
composed by fairly prominent figures and some by 
simple believers, both young and old. 


Anatoli Levitin 


Among the former, the most impressive is Anatoli 
Levitin (Krasnov). Born in 1915 and a school- 
teacher by profession, Levitin was, in the early 
1930’s, an ordained member of the “Living 
Church,” which tried to introduce reforms in the 
Orthodox Church. Subsequently a lay member of 
the Church, he was arrested, spent seven years in 
concentration camps, and—upon being amnestied 
in 1956—became a frequent contributor to the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate. A_ prolific 
““unofficial” writer as well, Levitin was also the first, 
at least among those we know, to argue strongly on 
the basis of the Soviet Constitution against the 
illegal persecution of individuals, in this case for 
their religious belief. In 1959, he came to the 
defense of a student at Moscow University, who 
was being persecuted for his adherence to the Old 
Believers’ sect, in the following memorable words: 


As the experience of recent years has shown, when arbi- 
trariness begins, no one can tell where it will stop. Pro- 
pagation of the principle of religious discrimination 
is a clear call for infringement of the Constitution, for 
the flouting of each and every legal norm .. . Respect 
the Soviet Constitution . . . ; do not sow the seeds of 
religious hostility, hatred and fanaticism, because these 
seeds invariably yield evil fruit.* 


The small fraction of Levitin’s writings that has 
reached us thus far shows him at once a Christian, 
a socialist and, most important perhaps, a democrat, 
a man given sometimes to impetuous or tactless 
words—especially when addressing himself to the 
Patriarch—yet compulsively honest, refreshingly in- 


2 From an open letter by Levitin to the editors of Moskovskii 
Komsomolets, with a copy to Khrushchev: for text, see 
Arkhiepiskop Ioann San-Frantsisskii (Ed.), Dialog s tserkov- 
noi Rossiei (hereafter cited as Dialog), Paris, Ikhthus, 1967, 
pp. 21-29. The letter was prompted by the newspaper’s attack 
on Zhenia Bobkoy, a student at Moscow University who had 
been expelled because of his adherence to the Old Believers’ 
sect. Bobkov had already been the target of an earlier press 
attack and on that occasion had been defended by Vadim 
Shavrov, the 35-year-old son of Mikhail Yurevich Shavrov, an 
atheist highly regarded by Levitin. For Vadim Shavrov’s de- 
atenat Bobkov, see Grani (Frankfurt), No. 63, 1967, pp. 
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telligent, and remarkably oblivious to the price he 
has had to pay for his convictions: a life of total 
poverty and the perpetual threat of arrest. A strong 
supporter of the Orthodox monastic tradition, Levi- 
tin has most vociferously attacked the persecution 
of monks. The monasteries at Pochaev,* Pskov,‘ and 
Troitse-Sergievaia Lavra,’ have all benefited from 
his articulate, sympathetic defense. Often he has 
drawn telling comparisons between the inquisitorial 
methods of the present-day atheist press and those 
used by Beria’s henchmen or by the conservative 
press of the 19th century.® And he has polemicized 
at length both with the writers of atheist apologetics 
and—in one of the most remarkable and unlikely 
conversations in Russian history—with officers of 
the KGB and other high Soviet officials. 

As early as 1960, Levitin himself, along with 
Vadim Shavrov (see footnote 2), came under vi- 
cious fire in the Soviet press.* He replied, however, 
with a characteristic counterattack.° In 1961, he 
voiced another strong protest, this time against the 
closing of churches and the increasing illegal inter- 
ference by state organs in church appointments, bas- 
ing his objections on a detailed analysis of the com- 
plex canon law.'® He also branched out, with Shav- 
rov, into a politically sensitive area of scholarship, 
writing a 3-volume history of the Orthodox “Living 
Church” movement of the early Soviet period.” 


Schism among Protestants 


In August 1961, there came a turning point in the 
Christian protest movement with which Levitin had 
nothing to do. An unofficial “Action Group” was 
formed inside the protestant union of Evangelical 
Christians, Baptists and others (ECB); its purpose 
was to elect democratically a new All-Union Council 
(AUC) which would reject the state-inspired, anti- 
evangelical statutes and instructions which the 


*See Arkhiepiskop Ioann San-Frantsisski (Ed.), Zashchita 
very v SSR (hereafter Zashchita very), Paris, Ikhthus, 1966, 
Pp: 21-25, 87. 

* Ibid., pp. 32-62. 

° Dialog, pp. 35-41. 

6 F.g,, ibid., pp. 112-113; Zashchita very, p. 25. 

" Zashchita very, pp. 88-101. See Document 50. 

* Nauka i religiia (Moscow), No. 5, 1960, pp. 32-37. Another 
harsh attack appeared later in the same journal, No. 10, 1966, 
pp. 25-26. 

® Dialog, pp. 43-69. 

* Ibid., pp. 103-09. 

™ One volume, “Ocherki po istorii russkoi tserkovnoi smuty,” 
has reached the West and has appeared in Novyi zhurnal (New 
York), Nos. 85-88, (Dec. 1966-Sept. 1967). 


official AUC had just imposed on the church. This 
“Action Group” adopted from the start the practice 
of circulating in duplicated form, throughout its 
several-million-member community, resolutions, bul- 
letins, draft statutes, and above all open letters 
critical of the state for its persecutions, and critical 
of the AUC for not protesting these persecutions 
but, instead, helping the state to carry them out. 
This, in other words, was the work of a pressure 
group, not just of a few critical individuals. 

We need not analyze the group’s literature here in 
any detail, as the story of the ECB schism, with 
full texts of all the documents available before mid- 
1967, has already been published by the Rev. 
Michael Bourdeaux.'” The most recent documents 
amply confirm his conclusions—namely, that while 
the demands of the ECB reformers for a liberaliza- 
tion of the laws on religion, a free congress of the 
Church, and the democratization of its statutes, 
have achieved some partial satisfaction, if only on 
the last point, the state in 1966-67 resorted to tough 
and often terroristic methods to counter the ECB’s 
increased lobbying, evangelism and circulation of 
literature. Dramatic evidence of this new militant 
policy can be found in a letter written by ALI. 
Kovalchuk to Brezhnev, which describes in harrow- 
ing detail his narrow escape from death by police 
torture; '* there are also two 10,000-word documents 
(with important appendices), written on June 5, 
1967 * and August 15, 1967,’’ which restate the 
reformers’ demands and detail a multitude of out- 
rages in homes, courts, prisons and camps. Signed 
by five women, all wives of imprisoned leaders of 
the schismatic Council of Churches of the ECB 
(CCECB—a descendant of the original “Action 
Group”) and all members of the Council of Rela- 
tives of ECB Prisoners, it also gives extensive par- 
ticulars about 200 ECB prisoners, whom it begs 
United Nations Secretary-General U Thant and the 
Soviet leaders to release. As a footnote to these 
documents, a statement by one of the five, Mrs. 


*See his Religious Ferment in Russia: Protestant Opposi- 
tion to Soviet Religious Policy, London, 1968; also his article, 
“Reform and Schism,” in this journal, No. 5, 1967, pp. 108-18; 
and the article by him and P. Reddaway, “Soviet Baptists To- 
day: Church and State and Schism” in Survey (London), 
No. 66, January 1968, pp. 48-66. 

* Religion in Communist-Dominated Areas (New York— 
hereafter cited as RCDA), Vol. VI, No. 15-16, August 1967, 
pp. 127-33. For a more accurate translation, see Church 
Times, (London), Sept. 15, 1967. 

See RCDA, Vol. VII, No. 3-4, February 1968, pp. 23-40. 

* Possev, Oct. 20 and 27, 1967; and P. Reddaway, “The In- 
exorable Persecution of the Soviet Protestants,” The Times 
(London), Dec. 12, 1967. Also see Document 46. 


Nina Yakimenkova, was reported from Moscow 
in December 1967, in which she drew attention to 
the appeals and expressed dismay that neither U 
Thant nor any of the other foreign addressees had 
yet replied to them."® 


At about the same time, not surprisingly, the 
AUC felt constrained to distribute abroad a state- 
ment asserting that the irresponsible Central Council 
of the ECB was now losing what little support it had 
ever had.'* In addition, the AUC’s Unity Commis- 
sion reported that some of the schismatics had re- 
turned to the fold.'* It is hard to foresee, however, 
that this will happen on a significant scale while the 
CCECB leaders remain in jail. Indeed, this circum- 
stance, coupled with the continued refusal to meet 
their demands over the past seven years, must be 
putting a severe strain on the remarkable modera- 
tion and loyalty of the CCECB leadership. It would 
hardly be surprising if, after all the persecution, an 
alienation from Soviet society were setting in among 
some CCECB members. According to a recent 
Soviet report from Moldavia, for instance, “more 
and more [CCECB members| move from a religious 
to a political position, displaying direct hostility to 
the Soviet government.” '” If true, this situation was 
provoked by the government’s own fear of allowing 
any liberalization even within a_ basically loyal 


church. 


Dissent among the Orthodox 


To turn now to the Orthodox Church, no system- 
atic documentation of its—in many ways analogous 
—unofficial literature has yet appeared,’ although 
Mr. Bourdeaux has sketched the outlines of this 
literature through late 1966 in this journal.*' The 
first flood of documents is related to the brutal police 
efforts, begun in 1961, to close the Pochaev Mon- 


° The Daily Telegraph (London), Dec. 20, 1967. Since this 
article was first written, a further document has become avail- 
able in the form of an appeal made to the Soviet authorities in 
February 1968 by the Kiev ECB community expressing fear 
for the life of the imprisoned CCECB leader, G. P. Vins, at 
the hands of a brutal labor camp administration. (See Docu- 
ment 47; full text in Possev, No. 7, 1968, pp. 5-6). 

 RCDA, Vol, VII, No. 3-4, February 1968, pp. 41-43. 

18 Bratskii vestnik (Moscow), No. 5, 1967, pp. 17-18. 

1 Kommunist Moldavii, No. 12, 1967, p. 66, translated in 
Research Materials on Religion in Eastern Europe (Geneva), 
Vola ls NosLos mel. 

2° Michael Bourdeaux is, however, preparing one. To date, 
by far the best collection of documents (with commentaries) 
is in Italian: Chiesa e Societa 4, URSSP Dibatitto nolla 
Communita Cristiana, Milan, Jaca Book, 1968. 

21 No. 5, 1967, pp. 114-18. 
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astery in the Ukraine, against the resolute wishes 
of the monks, local believers and the many visit- 
ing pilgrims. The anguished protests of these 
people, which quickly reached the West and have so 
far succeeded in keeping the monastery open, would 
fill a full-length book. 

But the event in the Orthodox Church which 
roughly corresponded to the August 1961 formation 
of the ECB’s “Action Group’—in raising protest 
above the individual or local level—occurred in the 
summer of 1965. At this time a group of eight 
Orthodox Bishops, led by Archbishop Yermogen, 
then of Kaluga, submitted a petition to the Patriarch 
Aleksii asking him to call an assembly (pomestnyi 
sobor) of the Church: in that forum the uncanon- 
ical decisions of the 1961 assembly of Bishops, 
steam-rollered through on 24 hours’ notice (most 
probably at the state’s instigation), could be re- 
jected. For these decisions had proved to have a 
baneful influence on local church life, facilitating 
increased control over it by state organs. 

The legal aspects of this and subsequent Orthodox 
protests are too complex to analyze here in detail.” 
They involve contradictions between canon law and 
state laws, between state laws and the Constitution, 
and between state laws and the de facto procedures 
long permitted by the authorities, as well as the 
problem of whether certain official instructions and 
clarifications of the law were secret, semi-secret, or 
public. Briefly, canon law provides for the parish 
priest to have extensive control over the administra- 
tion of parish affairs; the key Soviet legislation of 
1929 is not clear on whether or not he necessarily 
loses this control, the protesters asserting that he 
does not, other observers citing a (semi-secret? ) 
instruction of 1931 to the contrary. In any case, the 
Church’s pomestnyi sobor of 1945 adopted a statute 
fully in accord with canon law in this respect, and 
for 16 years the state did not object, a fact provid- 
ing circumstantial evidence in support of the pro- 
testers’ interpretation. 

In 1961, however, the Assembly of Bishops passed 
a statute reflecting, more explicitly, the alternative 
interpretation: it asserted that the parish dvad- 
tsatka, the group of at least 20 pasishioners which 
signs the parish’s contract with the local authorities, 
would henceforth be the parish administrative body 
in place of (as provided in the 1929 law) the gen- 


“The best analysis is by Bohdan Bociurkiw, “Church-State 
Relations in the USSR,” Survey, No. 66, January 1968, pp. 4-32. 


This is a pruned version of a still more richly documented 
conference paper. 
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eral assembly of all parishioners. The state did not 
now incorporate these changes in its own laws, but 
began to capitalize on them through secret circulars 
and instructions to the local representatives of its 
Council on Russian Orthodox Church Affairs 
(CROCA), as well as through the commissions 
which were set up in 1963 or 1964 and attached to 
the local soviets to help the CROCA representatives 
in their policing work. One of the secret circulars 
which has become public outside the USSR * urges 
these administrators to get “suitable” people onto 
the dvadtsatka (annulling previous contracts if 
necessary ), and to keep its size down to 20 members 
(contrary to the 1929 law) so that the great major- 
ity of parishioners, including the clergy, would be 
disenfranchised. 


The State vs. the Church 


This was the situation which prompted the action 
of the eight Bishops as well as the subsequent vigor- 
ous protest of the two priests, N.I. Eshliman and 
G.P. Yakunin, in their petitions to the Patriarch, the 
Episcopate, and President Podgorny at the end of 
1965.** There is a remarkable similarity between 
the letter by Eshliman and Yakunin to Podgorny 
(Document 50) and that of the Baptists Kriuchkov 
and Vins to Brezhnev * eight months earlier, but 
in content the former is notably less radical. It does 
not ask for the abolition of the 1929 law as contrary 
to the constitutional principle of separation of 
Church and state, but merely urges its clear enforce- 
ment; and it documents eight areas in which state 
officials are seriously infringing upon the law in 
their desire to control almost every aspect of Church 
life, including, for example, the appointment and 
removal of clergy and bishops, the closing of 
parishes, the registration of baptisms and other 
rites, and so on. 

When the Patriarch responded to Yakunin and 
Eshliman by suspending them and they declined to 


* Vestnik russkovo studentcheskovo Kristianskovo dvizheniia 
(Paris—hereafter cited as Vestnik), No. 83, 1967, pp. 3-6; 
partial translation in M. Bourdeaux, Religious Ferment in 
Russia, pp. 14-16. 

* Texts in Grant, No. 61, 1966, pp. 122-89; full English trans- 
lation in St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly (New York), 
Vol. 10, Nos. 1-2. For excerpts from letter to Podgorny, see 
Document 52. The petition of the eight Bishops, not otherwise 
available, is quoted in the Eshliman-Yakunin submission to the 
Episcopate. 

* Text in Bourdeaux, Religious Ferment in Russia, pp. 105- 
33 


retract their accusations, he told the Bishops: “The 
distribution of all kinds of ‘open letters’ and articles 
must definitely be stopped.” °° Already in May, 
however, Levitin had joined the debate in vigorous 
support of the two priests,’ and so too—although 
from a very moderate position—had a well-known 
Moscow priest, Father Vsevolod Shpiller.** Levitin 
has not claimed any credit for the Yakunin-Eshliman 
stand, although it would be surprising if the latter’s 
systematic analysis of many of the infractions of 
canon law which Levitin had been pointing up in 
his articles for several years owed nothing to him. 
It is at least clear that he and Yakunin knew each 
other by early 1965. In any event, an anonymous 
Moscow priest, in this case clearly a friend of 
Yakunin and Eshliman, also came to their support 
at this time with a powerful letter.” 


The pain and dislocation caused by the post-1961 
dvadtsatka arrangements, when ruthlessly exploited 
by the local CROCA (after 1966 CAR: Council on 
the Affairs of Religions) officials, are vividly re- 
flected in two further sets of documents. One set 
concerns the diocese of Kirov, far to the northeast 
of Moscow, where Christians, who had been petition- 
ing the authorities intensively for several years, took 
up the cause of Yakunin and Eshliman, focusing in 
particular on the scandalous activities of their own 
local Bishop Ioann (who regularly boasted of his 
KGB role! ). The detail in these documents is relent- 
less, stressing even the criminal destruction of archi- 
tectural treasures.”” 


“For partial translations of these documents, see RCDA, 
Vol. V, No. 15-16, 1966, pp. 126-29. 

** See Levitin’s article, “Liuboviu i gnevom” (With Love and 
Anger), Russkaia mysl (Paris), July 7, 1966; also his article 
of August, “Slushaia radio” (Listening to the Radio), in 
Possev, Sept. 23 and Oct. 1, 1966. For excerpts from Part I of 
the latter article, see Document 51. 

28 See Father Shpiller’s letter of March 1966 to Metropolitan 
Nikodim, in Rossiia i vselenskaia tserkov (Brussels), No. 4, 
1966, and No. 1, 1967, pp. 57-84; also his letter of January 
1967 to Archibishop Vasilii of Brussels, in Vestnik zapad- 
noevropeiskovo patriarskevo eksarkhata (Paris), No. 58, 1967. 

*® Vestnik, No. 81, 1966, pp. 5-17. 

® Letter of June 1966 from 12 Kirov Christians to the Patri- 
arch, in ibid., No. 82, pp. 3-20; extracts from open letter of 
November 1966 by Boris Talantov, ibid., No. 83, pp. 29-64, 
which documents persecutions additional to those listed by 
Yakunin and Eshliman. Further documents updating develop- 
ments in the Kiroy diocese have just become available. Some 
10,000 words in length, they give, together with the earlier 
documents, a unique picture of a local situation as it has 
developed since 1960. The longest one, written by B. V. Ta- 
lantoy in April 1968, appears in abridged form as Docu- 
ment 53. This document provides interesting testimony to the 
solidarity between the religious dissent and the protests of the 
radical intelligentsia against the recent trials of writers, as well 
as to the important role, in various contexts, of foreign radio 
stations such as the BBC. 


The other set concerns Father Shpiller’s Nikolo- 
Kuznetskii parish in Moscow.*' Here, a dubious 
individual became starosta (churchwarden), dis- 
solved the dvadtsatka, and had a bogus one elected 
in its place. The new starosta dictated church 
policy, disregarding Father Shpiller’s authority even 
in such matters as confession and communion. For 
this, in December 1966, Father Shpiller laid a ban 
on him until such time as he should repent. The 
local authorities further assisted the starosta by il- 
legally refusing to allow parishioners to add their 
signatures to the church contract and thus become 
members of the dvadtsatka—a body which the 1929 
law (Art. 31) explicitly says can be of unlimited 
size. They also refused numerous requests for per- 
mission to hold a general parish assembly, at which 
the hated starosta would have been voted out. In 
reply, the determined parishioners appealed to the 
Procurator to urge the local Soviet to permit an 
assembly in accordance with church law. The out- 
come of the struggle is as yet unknown. 


Archbishop Yermogen 


With the exception of a ‘brief letter of March 
1967 from a conservative Moscow priest who dis- 
likes Levitin’s outspokenness,*” the final set of 
documents at present available comes from Arch- 
bishop Yermogen, an elderly prelate who was born 
in 1895. 

After leading the delegation to the Patriarch in 
1965, Yermogen acquiesced to the Patriarch’s re- 
quest that he retire to the Zhirovitsy monastery, 
but it was agreed that he would stay there only until 
a new see fell vacant. In November 1967 he com- 
plained to the Patriarch that this condition of their 
agreement had not been met. A month later he re- 
ceived an answer from the Patriarch explaining that 
he had not been considered a suitable candidate for 
vacant sees owing to the “complications” which had 
invariably arisen in his dioceses in the past. To this 
Archbishop Yermogen replied (in February 1968) 
that a ban of this kind could only be imposed by a 
church court, and that it therefore violated canon 


law.*® He also reiterated what Yakunin and Eshli- 


“See Levitin’s article of December 1966, “Kaplia v mikro- 
skope,” Vestnik, No. 83, 1967, pp. 7-28, which reproduces 
several documents; also the appeal addressed by the legal 
dvadtsatka of the parish to Kosygin in February 1967 (See 
Document 49). 

* See Dialog, pp. 9-13. 

*8 See Document 54. 
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man had written of him earlier: that when he was 
Bishop of Tashkent, he had prevented the closing 
down of any churches in the diocese and had even 
built a new cathedral. And he added instances of his 
opposition to illegalities in his subsequent dioceses 
of Omsk and Kaluga. 

In his first letter to the Patriarch written in No- 
vember 1967, as well as in a “Historical Memoran- 
dum on Canonical and Juridical Matters” written in 
December 1967 (entitled “On the Occasion of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Restoration of the Patri- 
archate”’),** Yermogen raised other highly impor- 
tant—and less personal—matters. Not having, as 
far as we know, publicly supported Yakunin and 
Eshliman in the past, he now demonstrated a close 
ideological proximity to some of the main themes 
of their protest. 


The local officials of the Council (CAR), too, do not give 
written explanations, and their oral explanations suffer 
from contradictoriness and often conflict with the cur- 
rent legislation. Naturally, a situation in which they do 
not give a citizen the chance to know the laws he must 
observe, or they do not answer his communications on 
matters directly affecting his activity, or, even worse, 
instead of answering his communication they deprive 
him of the job he holds, cannot be considered normal.” 


More important still, Yermogen also analyzed 
the history of canon law in order to demonstrate the 
canonical correctness of the procedures decided at 
the pomestnyi sobor of 1917-18 for setting up the 
Synod, electing the bishops and the Patriarch, and 
calling church assemblies every three years. He then 
pointed out how all these procedures have since been 
neglected, with very serious results, including the 
unwarranted degree of CAR interference in church 
life which has subsequently developed. He appealed 
for a new assembly at which the procedures decreed 
in 1917-18 could be reinstated in place of the un- 
canonical and ill-defined procedures contained in 
the Church’s 1945 and 1961 resolutions; he noted 
further that the ECB Church held _three-yearly 
congresses and that this new procedure was adopted 
in 1963 in response to the pressure of ECB re- 
formers. Yermogen also stressed the immense im- 
portance of electing a successor to the 90-year-old 
Patriarch Aleksii, a matter similarly stressed by 
Levitin and others, who feared that a rigged elec- 
tion—rather than a legitimate canonical election— 
could lead to schism in the Church. 


“ Vestnik, No. 86, 1967, pp. 66-80. 
6 Ibid., p. 63. 
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o much for the ECB and the Orthodox 
Churches. What about dissent in other faiths and 
denominations? It would seem, in fact, that there is 
almost none, although among the Jews and the 
Uniates some voices, still barely audible, have been 
raised. Documents of dissent about the persecution 
of Judaism have apparently reached the outside 
world, but these have not been published, at least as 
yet, for reasons of discretion. And the several mil- 
lion Uniates (or Ukrainian Catholics), suppressed 
or forcibly converted to Orthodoxy in 1946, have 
begun to resurface; they even held an illegal, albeit 
noisy, congress in 1965.*° Encouragement for them 
may now come from their 300,000 brethren across 
the Czechoslovakian border, who have recently 
emerged in dramatic fashion and demanded self- 
determination,” clearly implying that they may re- 
vert to Rome after their period of forced subjugation 
to Moscow. 

Such, then, are the dimensions of the known re- 
ligious dissent, although it should at once be noted 
that the impressions gained from reading all the 
texts inevitably lose much force when translated 
into a brief survey such as this. Most especially, 
the great scale of the protests is lost: some of the 
documents available or referred to contain dozens 
and even hundreds of signatures. Thus they do not 
convey to the reader the same sense of isolation, 
defenselessness, even panic, as do certain of the 
documents from the Soviet literary milieu. Excep- 
tions here are some of the Pochaev documents and 
the latest ECB letters (see Document 47), sent 
to foreign as well as Soviet addressees—always a 
sign of greater desperation. In most cases the 
religious groups appear to have relatively few real 
enemies, except among officialdom, while most of 
their neighbors view them in a neutral or sym- 
pathetic light. The ECB, indeed, not only prosely- 
tizes generally but also takes the offensive against 
the professional atheists, sometimes deliberately 
visiting atheist lectures in order to give the speaker 
a difficult time.** In is also interesting to note the 
lack of self-consciousness with which, in an unofficial 
document,*” three young men from the Poltava 


* Molod Ukrainy, Nov. 12, 1965. The people who organized 


this congress are here called pokutniki, but they appear to be 
Uniates. 

* RCDA, Vol. VII, No. 7-8, April 1968, p. 78. 

* Nauka i religiia, No. 11, 1967, p. 83. 

* See Document 48. 


region of the Ukraine protest to Brezhnev about the 
local party’s spiteful refusal of Christian burial 
to their father, a lifelong Communist who adopted 
Christianity shortly before his death: it appears not 
to worry them that they are clearly revealing that 
they are Christians themselves. 


Rise or Decline? 


However, we must now ask: How large is the 
religious minority in the Soviet Union? Further- 
more, is it likely to grow and to increase its in- 
fluence, and in what sections of society? 

Granted that statistics must be approached with 
caution, it is nevertheless interesting that a recent 
figure derived from Soviet sources indicates 58 
million people in the USSR practicing some religion, 
while an experienced American source suggests 64 
million.*® Levitin often refers to a fifth of the pop- 
ulation, i.e., nearly 50 million. How many believe 
without publicly practicing is, of course, difficult to 
determine. 

The decline of religion in the Soviet Union is 
fostered by such factors as industrialization and 
urbanization, as well as by the compromised image 
of the churches, which is due in some degree to 
state infiltration and control. On the other hand, the 
arid emptiness of Marxism-Leninism, never widely 
accepted outside party circles, and the lack of any 
forum in which to discuss any other philosophies, 
tend to drive those in search of new ideals toward 
religion.** The attempt to dress up the official 
ideology as a religion-substitute by giving it some 
spiritual and esthetic appeal has never met with any 
success. Further, nearly half the Soviet population 
still lives in the countryside, where—as in many of 
the towns—widespread poverty and a severe lack of 
cultural amenities persist. 

More positively, religion is a unifying factor that 
permeates the traditions of both the popular culture 
and much of the intellectual culture; and as post- 
Stalin society strives to de-atomize itself, the 
churches become again, for some people, attractive 
forums for the breaking-down of class barriers. 


* David Powell, “The Effectiveness of Soviet Anti-Religious 
Propaganda,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, (New York), 
Fall 1967. 

“See P. Reddaway, “The Search for New Ideals in the 
USSR: Some First-Hand Impressions,” in W. C. Fletcher and 
A. J. Strover (Eds.), Religion and the Search for New Ideals 
in the USSR, New York, Praeger, 1967, pp. 83-90. 


Such people, moreover, increasingly recall that the 
churches did resist the state’s demands—at the cost 
of many martyrs—that they held on grimly through 
the Stalinist terror and showed their patriotism in 
World War II, only to undergo, after 1958, a new 
series of repressions, minor perhaps by contrast with 
the 1930’s, but still egregious. Thus, while the 
present regime’s lack of moral legitimacy is becom- 
ing increasingly evident as a result of its partial re- 
enthronement of Stalin and other actions, the moral 
standing of the churches is tending to rise. Finally, 
the current tide of religious dissent, which assists 
the latter process perhaps more than anything else, 
has a firm and even growing social base, firmer 
indeed, in certain ways, than that of the literary and 
intellectual dissent. For naturally enough the most 
vocal religious dissenters, often acting also on behalf 
of others more vulnerable than themselves, tend 


to be pensioners or housewives, an expanding social 
group in Soviet society. Many such people have 
little to lose, and they also have the time to write 
petitions, to organize protests, and to travel and 
lobby the authorities. 

These circumstances may on balance seem favor- 
able to the growth of religion. But is this likely to 
occur in two seminal sections of society: among the 
youth and the “creative intelligentsia”? The most 
important point about the latter is that the central 
theme of its dissent, the demand for justice and 
legality, is identical with that of the religious dis- 
sent. For, as we have seen, religious protesters ask 
above all for legality, both inside the churches and 
in the state’s relations with them. Moreover, Levi- 
tin, in particular, also sees and stresses that legality 
for believers involves an equal degree of legality for 
everyone else. Thus, the two dissents have a com- 
mon central concern. 


Religion and the Intelligentsia 


At a more personal level, however, many of the 
religious dissenters—Y akunin, Eshliman, Yermogen, 
Talantov, Levitin, Shpiller—are revealed by their 
writings to be bona fide members of the intelli- 
gentsia, while many of the key figures in the creative 
intelligentsia are also religious.** Among the latter, 


*2See the important but by no means exhaustive article by 
Zinaida Shakhovskaia, “The Significance of Religious Themes 
in Soviet Literature,” in Fletcher and Strover, op. cit., pp. 119- 
29; and Albert Todd, “The Spiritual in Recent Soviet Litera- 
ture,” Survey, No. 66, January 1968, pp. 92-107. 
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one need only mention Solzhenitsyn,** Siniavsky, 
Brodsky, Soloukhin, and Galanskov. Even more im- 
portant, perhaps, the literary pantheon of much of 
the intelligentsia is dominated by deeply religious 
writers of the near or distant past: Pasternak, 
Akhmatova, Tsvetaeva, Zabolotsky, Dostoevsky, to 
mention only some of those whose writings are 
permeated with religious feeling and values, even if 
not always related to a particular church. All this 
helps to explain how Svetlana Allilueva came to be 
baptized, and how religious views—while some- 
times, perhaps, of a superficial nature—are no 
longer unusual among the creative intelligentsia 
and in some circles are even fashionable. 

As for concrete links between the religious and 
intellectual dissents, we should note first that the 
socio-political underground journal Phoenix 1966 
contains a systematic account of the Pochaev Mon- 
astery persecutions, with an introduction by its edi- 
tor, Yuri Galanskov, in which he denounces the 
senseless and unconstitutional repressions and 
praises the resistance of the monks (see Document 
94). At Galanskov’s trial in January 1968, Levitin 
appeared as a witness, perhaps because one of his 
open letters had been found in Galanskov’s apart- 
ment.** One of Galanskov’s co-defendants was 
Aleksei Dobrovolsky, who may be termed a religious 
writer,” and who in 1966 had also belonged—along 
with a priest, Father Dudko, and others—to the 
organizing committee of an anti-Stalin demonstra- 
tion.** Another socio-political underground journal 
from Moscow, The Magazine of Socialist Democ- 
racy, contains a long article by Levitin, as well as 
a reprint of an article called “Communism and Re- 
ligion.” *" Published originally in 1923 in Molodaia 
gvardiia, its author, a Swedish Communist, argued 
that Christians wanting to build socialism should be 
freely admitted to the party, a body whose purpose 
is not to conduct anti-religious agitation. Levitin’s 
broad interests have also led him to join Larisa 
Daniel, Dr. Pavel Litvinov, and others in one of the 


“See, in particular, his little known “Molitva.” Vestnik, 
No. 81, 1966, p. 22. 

“ See Possev, No. 4, 1968, p. 9. Levitin stated at his own first 
trial that he had no idea how his articles got abroad. 

“See his essay, “The Inter-relationship of Knowledge and 
Faith,” Grani, No. 64, 1967, pp. 194-201. 

4 See Possev, Sept. 16, 1966. 

“ Ibid., No. 5, 1968, pp. 47-55. Other Levitin materials not 
mentioned elsewhere in this paper are his entertaining auto- 
biographical essay and two statements of 1966 about his work 
as a night watchman and the official harassment he was under- 
going, both in Possev, Jan. 7, 1967; and the collection of his 
articles published by the Schweitzerisches Ost-Institut, Kampf 
des Glaubens, Bern, 1967. 
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most radical protests provoked by the Galanskoy- 
Ginzburg trial. Their purpose was to denounce the 
series of political prosecutions and to draw attention 
to the desperate plight of the country’s “several 
thousands of political prisoners.” ** 

More disturbing still, however, for a regime which 
fears the appearance of a political opposition in- 
spired by religious belief, must have been the dis- 
covery in Leningrad of an “All-Russian Social- 
Christian Union for the Liberation of the People.” 
This group, based on Leningrad University and 
reportedly with offshoots in Tomsk and Irkutsk, pro- 
posed a parliamentary democracy in. which the 
Orthodox Church would evidently become re-estab- 
lished. The anxiety of the regime at this phenom- 
enon showed in the severe sentences—ranging up 
to fifteen years at forced labor—imposed at trials 
in late 1967 and March-April 1968 on 20 members 
of the group, almost all under thirty years of age.*° 

But direct links between the religious dissent and 
the intellectual dissent appear, not surprisingly, to 
be few. Intellectuals take part in the former and 
religious people in the latter, but not many dis- 
senters, as yet, can afford the luxury of more than 
one public cause. A recent document explained 
why: 


As regards links between the activities of believers and 
the intelligentsia, the intelligentsia acts separately. There 
are no links, as the Church considers the faith must not 
be mixed with politics. All the protests are made on 
questions of faith, because if politics were brought in, 
the authorities would exploit this and there might be a 
new wave of persecution on the grounds that the Church 
was using its freedom for political ends.” 


Turning finally to the interest in religion specific- 
ally among young people, the reasons for the re- 
gime’s fears are now evident. The growth in ECB 
Sunday schools, for example, helped to provoke the 
new persecution wave of 1966-67, as did, even more 
perhaps, the mass baptisms of young people, many 
of student age.*’ Indeed, the ECB reform movement 
has been dominated by the younger generation,” 


“See Document 34. Levitin also signed another radical pro- 
test organized by, among others, Aleksandr Yesenin-Volpin 
(Document 32). 

* See The New York Times, April 18, 1968. 

” Possev, No. 35, 1968, p. 8. 

*'See M. Bourdeaux, Religious Ferment in Russia, Chap. 6. 
A letter from a group of young Orthodox Church members to 
Orthodox leaders abroad reports a definite but not yet large 
influx of the younger generation into the Church. See Vestnik 
zapadnoevropeiskoi eparkhi (Geneva), No. 1-2, 1967, pp. 10-12. 

* For some statistics, see the article by A. I. Klibanov and 
L. N. Mitrokhin, “Rasskol vy sovremennom baptizme,” in 
Voprosy nauchnovo ateizma (Moscow), Vol. III, 1967, p. 105. 
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and of the 171 ECB members in prison in August 
1967 (whose ages we know), over half were in their 
twenties and thirties. There is also no lack of young 
men wanting to enter the Orthodox priesthood. 
Finally, it is surely not without significance that 
memorial services were held in several churches in 
Moscow and Leningrad for the poetess Anna 
Akhmatova, who died in March 1966, and that the 
services were attended, at least in Leningrad, by sev- 
eral thousand persons of the younger generation.”® 


n conclusion, it is worth quoting one of the most 
realistic Soviet atheist writers, Galina Kelt, who said 
in an article written in 1965: 


It was enough to open God’s buildings during the war 
for many of yesterday’s atheists suddenly to turn up in 
church. And today we are again lulling ourselves with: 
“many believers in our country have left the Church and 
religion.”” This is self-deception . .. the closure of 
parishes does not turn believers into atheists. On the 


°3 See Vestnik, No. 80, 1966, pp. 49-51. 


contrary, it strengthens people’s attraction to religion, 
and in addition embitters their hearts.” 


How many people would turn up in church if 
real religious freedom suddenly arrived? The only 
answer is: no one knows. Without doubt, however, 
the new persecutions, which are fortunately no 
longer backed by Stalinist terror, have hardened 
the resolve of religious people to press for legality. 
As we have seen, most believers restrict themselves 
to religious dissent, but a perhaps growing minority 
of the more politically minded seem to feel a need 
for wider-based dissent and even opposition. 

Religious dissent has already achieved much to- 
ward moderating the persecution and somewhat in- 
hibiting state interference in internal church affairs. 
It is therefore hard to foresee its current level of 
activity declining unless the regime makes very large 
concessions. Indeed, as the spiritual vacuum of 
Soviet life becomes more intolerable, religious dis- 
sent, along with other forms of social defiance, may 
be expected to increase in both scope and intensity. 


“ Komsomolskaia pravda, Aug. 15, 1965. 
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DOCUMENTS 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The documents on the following 
pages have been arranged thematically, and those in 
the first three sections in chronological order as well. 
Part I pertains to the trials of Viktor Khaustov 
(Moscow, February 1967), Vladimir Bukovsky, 
Vadim Delone, and Yevgeni Kushev (Moscow, 
September 1967), all of whom had taken part, in 
January of that year, in a demonstration demanding 
the repeal of Article 70 of the Criminal Code of 
the RSFSR and protesting the arrests of the editors 
of Phoenix 1966. The defendants were charged 
with violating Article 190-3 of the Criminal Code, 
which prohibits the “organization of, as well as 
participation in, group activities that grossly violate 
public order, involve clear disobedience to the law- 
ful orders of the authorities, or entail disruption of 
the operation of transport, state and public enter- 
prises or institutions.” Khaustov was sentenced 
to three years in prison and Bukovsky to three years 
in a forced labor camp; the others were released on 
probation (for reasons explained in Document 1). 

The documents in Part II deal with two searches 
of Yuri Galanskov’s apartment, carried out by the 
KGB and the Moscow militia in connection with the 
impending trial of Galanskov et al. (Galanskov was 
arrested on January 19, 1967, two days after the 
first search. ) 

The material in Part III is related to the trial of 
Galanskov, Aleksandr Ginzburg, Aleksei Dobro- 
volsky and Vera Lashkova. The bulk consists of 
petitions and declarations protesting the arrests and 
the conduct of the trials, as well as certain iniquities 
of the Soviet legal system in general (see article by 
Stephen Weiner, p. 6). There are also open letters 
to the editors of various Soviet newspapers and to 
the Board of the Directors of the Union of Journal- 
ists (e.g., Documents 16, 21, 22, 23 and 24) de- 
nouncing the Soviet press for its meretricious re- 
ports on the trials. In view of the central role played 
by Ginzburg’s “White Book (see the preface, pw) 
in the arrest and prosecution of the four defendants, 
a relevant selection from it—the essay, “A Letter 
to an Old Friend”—is also included (Document 8 ie 
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The importance of this essay is further underscored 
by Ginzburg’s reference to it in his final statement 
to the Court (Document 14). 

All of the documents pertaining to the January 
1968 trial are presented without any deletions or 
abridgments. While they do not comprise the sum 
total of the protests that are known to have cir- 
culated in the Soviet Union in the winter and spring 
of this year, they include all that have been made 
available to outside sources. 

By contrast, the protests emanating from the 
Ukraine, which appear in Part IV, represent only 
a minor portion of the available material. For, a 
description and analysis of these documents, as well 
as for references to other compilations, see the 
article by George Luckyj on p. 14 of this issue. 

Part V consists of only two documents, both deal- 
ing with the efforts of the Crimean Tatars to achieve 
full political and national rehabilitation. (For back- 
ground information on this subject, see “The De- 
ported Nationalities,” Problems of Communism, 
September-October 1967, pp. 102-105.) 

The final section, “Religious Persecution and the 
Law,” contains—as in the case of Part IV—only a 
small sample of the relevant material that has 
reached the outside world. Documents 45 through 
49 provide specific illustrations of official persecu- 
tion and illegal interference in the affairs of the 
Orthodox and Evangelical-Baptist Churches in the 
Soviet Union. Documents 50 and 51 are taken 
from the voluminous writings of A. E. Levitin 
(Krasnov). Documents 52 and 54 refer to one of 
the principal aspects of the current ferment among 
Soviet believers—the collusion of certain ecclesias- 
tical officials in the implementation of the policies 
of the state (a subject also touched upon in the 
second of the Levitin documents). Finally, Docu- 
ments 53 and 55 not only attest to the repressive 
measures of the regime but also offer evidence of 
the emerging link between intellectual and religious 
dissent in the USSR. For a comprehensive analysis 
of these documents, see the article by Peter Redda- 
way on p. 21 of this issue. 


I. The Moscow Trials of 1967 


1. Petition by P. Grigorenko 


To: Chairman of the USSR Supreme Court, A. F. Gorkin 
Procurator General of the USSR, R. A. Rudenko 


Our people and progressive society everywhere have 
just observed the half-century jubilee of the Great Octo- 
ber Revolution. 

Almost immediately after that, the 50th anniversary of 
Soviet law was observed. On that date our press published 
a series of laudatory articles in which, in particular, it 
was affirmed that Soviet law is the most just, the most un- 
biased, and the most humane in the world. 

My own experience literally cries out against these 
assertions. Nevertheless, I have decided to base my 
assumptions on them and not on my personal experience. 
For that reason I am addressing this letter to you. 

Not long ago I learned that on February 16, 1967, the 
Moscow Municipal Court sentenced a Moscow worker, 
Viktor Khaustov, to three years’ deprivation of freedom 
under Article 190-3 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR. 

This article and twd others (Articles 190-1 and 190-2) 
were enacted by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the RSFSR without the knowledge of the broad masses of 
the people, under the label of “the struggle against 
hooliganism.” ! 

One of the three provisions mentioned, Article 190-2, 
has met with no objection at all from the people.” If 
there actually had been widespread acts of disrespect 
to the seal and the flag of the Soviet Union in the 
country, there are obviously several other measures di- 
rected toward the suppression of that evil. 

The other two sections of Article 190 are a different 
matter.* Leading members of our society, when they 
learned that these provisions had been enacted into law, 
immediately stated that they were unconstitutional be- 
cause they could be used for the suppression of the 
freedoms proclaimed in Article 125 of the Constitution 
of the USSR—freedom of speech, of the press, of as- 
sembly, meetings, and demonstrations, and also the great- 
est weapon of the working class: the right to strike. 

However, competent state organs denied such a _pos- 
sibility. It was stated that it was not a question of the 
suppression of the enumerated freedoms and of the 
right of the working class to strike, but rather of as- 
suring that these rights would not be employed for the 
purpose of venomous slander against Soviet society and 
the state structure, for the violation of public order, 
or for the disruption of work in industrial enterprises, 
transport, government offices and institutions. 

The trial of Khaustov [however] demonstrated the 
flimsiness of these explanations. Even in the highly 
subjective conduct of the judicial investigation, it was 
established beyond any doubt that Khaustov took part 
in a very small. peaceful demonstration during which 
the standards of public order were carefully observed 
and which disturbed no one—neither the movement of 


public transportation nor passers-by, nor the work of 
enterprises, offices, and institutions. 

Furthermore, the demonstrators, striving to avoid any 
kind of excess, did not offer any resistance even when 
they were exposed to an unprovoked hooligan attack. 
And the attack made upon them was precisely hooligan 
in character. How else can one label an incident in 
which unknown people without any warning hurl them- 
selves upon peaceful demonstrators and commit out- 
rages of physical violence? The fact, as established 
at the trial, that the attackers were members of the 
Komsomol operations group and employees of the KGB 
not only does not make the attack legitimate, but makes 
it even more bestial. In truth, why was it necessary 
to break up the demonstration by using KGB _ person- 
nel not wearing their uniforms and members of the 
Komsomol] operations group without armbands? * Why 
was it necessary to attack and to use physical force 
instead of peacefully asking the demonstrators to 
disperse ? 

You will agree that the attack, more than anything 
else, resembled a provocation. It looked as if the intent 
was to provoke the demonstrators into resistance in order 
to organize later a big trial of “hooligans.” The fact 
that the militia [uniformed police], and later the court, 
sided with the attackers is evidence of that supposition. 

The facts adduced at the trial with all persuasiveness 
confirm that the actions of the accused did not con- 
stitute a crime. Despite that, he was charged under 
the sections of the Criminal Code mentioned above. 
The court did not even note that Khaustov had no 
previous record of criminal prosecution, that upon finish- 
ing high school he began working in a factory and 
labored there loyally for ten years, and that he is the 
only breadwinner in his family. 

On the basis of all that has been said, one can 
conclude that the trial was not criminal in nature, but 
political. Khaustov was convicted not for disturbing 
public order, but because he had certain personal views 
on events that were taking place, and because he did 
not keep silent when he saw responsible officials of 
government organs suppressing the legal rights of Soviet 
citizens. More specifically, he was tried for participat- 
ing in organizations and conducting demonstrations of 
protest against illegal arrests. 

The political character of this trial was exposed with 
even greater force when, in September 1967, three other 
participants in this very demonstration—Bukovsky, De- 
lone, and Kushev—were brought to trial after seven 
months’ detention in solitary confinement for investiga- 
tion by the KGB. The authorities were not able to 
charge any of these men even with the ludicrous charge 
that had been brought against Khaustov, namely that 
he had hit someone with one of the fallen wooden pla- 
cards which the attackers had been trying to pull away 
from him. 

This time, everything was different. Delone and 
Kushev had offered no resistance whatsoever and, at the 
first request, had gone to the police station. Bukovsky, 
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indeed, conducted himself in such a way that the at- 
tackers at the demonstration did not even notice him. 
Despite the fact that he left the square later than all 
the other demonstrators, no one even tried to detain him. 
In a completely senseless and ridiculous fashion, he was 
arrested a week later in his apartment and charged under 
Article 190-3. Obviously, one cannot hide an already 
committed violation of public order in a desk drawer or 
between the pages of a book. 

Like the trial of Khaustov, that of Bukovsky and his 
two comrades was, in fact, conducted behind closed doors 
and with unacceptable violations of the rights of the 
accused. By his numerous interjections and warnings 
and also by calling a recess in the middle of the final 
statement of the defendant, Bukovsky, the judge pre- 
vented the latter from exercising his right of defense. 
The court paid no attention to Bukovsky’s statement— 
refuted by no one—concerning the crude violations 
of legality that had taken place during the period of his 
investigative detention. 

And the sentence itself! For the very same actions 
for which the court sentenced Bukovsky to the highest 
penalty under the law—three years in a forced labor 
camp—his two comrades were only put on probation. 
One naturally asks, why? An acquaintance with the 
course of the trial does not leave the slightest doubt 
about this matter. Bukovsky was sentenced because he 
defended himself, and because he refused to recognize 
the right of the organs of the KGB to engage in uncon- 
trolled and illegal interference in the personal lives of 
citizens. Delone and Kushev were “encouraged” to 
“express remorse,” even though they had not committed 
any criminal act. 

Proceeding from the above, as a citizen of my country 
entitled to all its rights and duty bound to observe un- 
swervingly its basic law, the Constitution of the USSR, 
I demand of the Supreme Court of the Soviet Union: 

That it review the cases of Khaustov and Bukovsky- 
Delone-Kushev, remit the illegal sentences, and free the 
accused; 

That it explain to all the lower courts that participa- 
tion in gatherings, meetings, demonstrations, and strikes 
is not to be tried under Article 190-3, and that only dis- 
turbances of public order consequent to them [should be 
tried |; 

That it use the cases cited by me as precedents to show 
that in these given instances the disturbers of public 
order were not the demonstrators but those who at- 
tacked them; 

That it publish these judicial commentaries not in 
legal publications but in the mass-circulation press. 

Obviously, if declarations that Soviet law is unbiased, 
just, and humane have any real worth whatever, if 
Article 112 of the Constitution of the USSR, which says 
that judges are independent and responsible only to the 
law, has any reality, the Supreme Court must put into 
effect the basic law of the socialist state [the Constitution 
of the USSR], remit the illegal sentences, and take 
measures to prevent a future repetition of similar acts. 

In the contrary event, it will be clear that the Supreme 
Court, as one of the basic organs of power, is taking a 
direct part in the attack on the constitutional rights of 
citizens and masking that participation with lofty words 
about justice, impartiality, and humanitarianism. Such 
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an eventuality would give citizens the right to defend 
the Constitution by all available means: first of all, by 
the full exposure of the anti-constitutional acts of all 
government organs, including especially the illegal sen- 
tences of the courts. 


P. GRIGORENKO 
December 1967 


Piotr Grigorevich Grigorenko 


Moscow, G-21, Komsomolsky Prospekt 
Building 14/1, Apt. 96, Telephone G6-27-37 


1 Articles 190-1, 190-2, and 190-3 were enacted as supple- 
ments to the RSFSR Criminal Code by decree of the Presidium 
of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet dated September 16, 1966. See 
Vedomosti RSFSR, 1966, No. 38.—Ed. 

2 Article 190-2 makes an act of disrespect to the flag or 
the seal of the Soviet Union a specific crime.—Ed. 

’ Article 190-1 deals with the preparation and dissemina- 
tion of “falsehoods derogatory to the Soviet state and social 
system.” For Article 190-3, see Editors’ Note prefacing Docu- 
ments section. The maximum penalty under both provisions 
is three years’ deprivation of freedom.—Ed. 

+The Komsomol operations group, otherwise known as 
druzhinniki, is composed of young men who work as auxiliary 
police in maintaining public order. They are required to wear 
identifying armbands when on duty.—Ed. 


2. Final Trial Statement by V. Bukovsky 


September 1, 1967 


I want to express my gratitude to my defense counsel 
and to my comrades. 

When preparing for this trial, I expected that the 
proceedings would completely reveal all the motives for 
the actions that are charged, and that the court would 
deal with the legal analysis of the case. [But] the court 
has done nothing of the kind. It has engaged in charac- 
ter defamation. Besides, whether we are good or bad 
is irrelevant to the case. 

I expected the prosecution to present a detailed analysis 
of the “disturbance” we made in the square—who hit 
whom, who stepped on whose foot. But this did not 
follow either. The prosecutor says in his speech: “As 
I see it, the danger of this crime lies in its insolence.” 
Jupce: Defendant Bukovsky, why do you cite the speech 
of the prosecutor? 

BuKkovsky: I need it, and so I cite it. Do not interfere 
with my statement. Believe me, it is hard enough for 
me to speak, though outwardly my speech proceeds 
smoothly. So the prosecutor considers our actions in- 
solent. But I have here before me the text of the Soviet 
Constitution [which says]: “In accordance with the 
interests of the workers and with the aim of strengthening 
the socialist system, citizens of the USSR are guaranteed 
by law ... the right of street processions and demon- 
strations.” Why is such an article included? For May 
Day and October demonstrations? But it is not neces- 
sary to include such an article for demonstrations that are 


organized by the government; it is clear that no one 
will disperse these demonstrations. We do not need 
freedom “pro” if there is no freedom “anti.” We know 
that protest demonstrations are a powerful weapon in 
the hands of workers; and they are an inalienable right 
in all democratic states. Where is this right denied? 
I have before me the newspaper Pravda of August 19, 
1967, carrying a report from Paris. In Madrid there 
was a trial of the participants in a May Day demonstration. 
They were tried under a new law recently passed in 
Spain, which provides for imprisonment from one and 
a half to three years for participation in demonstrations. 
I see a disturbing likeness between Fascist Spanish and 
Soviet legislation. 
Jupce: Defendant, you are comparing things that can- 
not be compared: the actions of the rulers of Spain 
and those of the Soviet state. In court, the comparison 
of Soviet policy with the policies of foreign bourgeois 
states is intolerable. Stay closer to the substance of 
the indictment. I object to the abusiveness of your words. 
Bukovsky: And I object to your infringement of my 
right of defense. 
Jupce: You do not have the right to express anything 
you wish. In court proceedings, all must submit to the 
presiding officer. 
BuKkovsky: But you do not have the right to interrupt 
me. I have not departed from the essence of my case. 
On the basis of Article 243 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, I demand that my objection be entered in 
the record of proceedings.! 
JupDGE (to the secretary): Enter it please. 
Bukovsky: The prosecutor made unsubstantiated state- 
ments. But more of this later. Not one of those who 
spoke here produced evidence of a gross violation of 
the peace in Pushkin Square, except for a single witness. 
But is it really worth mentioning him if his name is 
Bezobrazov.? 
Jupce: Defendant, stop this intolerable tone. What right 
do you have to insult a witness? And you talk as if you are 
addressing a public meeting. Address the judge. 
Bukovsky: But I do not insult him [the witness]. Let 
me examine the essence of the case. Persons in civilian 
clothes, without armbands, called themselves druzhinnikt, 
but only by their actions could one know that they were 
druzhinniki. Druzhinniki play a positive, serious role in 
the battle against crime—against thieves, hooligans, and 
so forth—at which time they always wear armbands. A 
basic rule of the druzhinniki requires that armbands be 
worn. And there is no directive that gives the druzhinniki 
the right to break up political demonstrations. Inciden- 
tally, in regard to the directive, does it exist? It is not 
a law, but if it is compulsory, and if it is sufficient to 
refer to it in court—it was applied, after all, because 
people were detained on the basis of it—then it must 
be made public in court on the strength of a person’s 
right to speak up in court. The directive in my case 
requires that druzhinniki wear armbands in the course 
of their duties. But they didn’t even show us their docu- 
ments. When the druzhinnik Kleimenoy, who appeared 
here as a witness, ran up to me, he cried: “What filth are 
you displaying? Now you'll get it in the eye.” 

Without a doubt, all this had been planned earlier; 
the people at the square knew about our demonstration 
beforehand. Indeed, militiaman Gruzinov did not ap- 


pear to notice any violation of public order in the 
square and did not approach the demonstrators until 
some person in civilian clothes gave the order to seize one 
of us. Perhaps this person was a druzhinnik? No. 
How could an experienced militiaman not recognize a 
druzhinnik if he was wearing an armband? So who could 
this man have been? Just why did Gruzinov carry out 
the request of one private citizen to seize another who 
had not disturbed the peace? Obviously, he had been 
previously instructed, and evidently his instructions were 
sufficiently specific. 


Colonel Abramov of the KGB arrived at the square 
certainly not as a private citizen. It is not likely that 
he was out for a stroll, which is not one of his habits. 
Wrongfully, the court did not call him as a witness, 
for he could have told things about the case no less 
important than the statements of the other witnesses. 


Note that so far I have not used the word, but it 
seems that this was a provocation. In fact, what else 
could one call it? Imagine that on May Ist you are 
walking along the street carrying May Day slogans and 
some citizen in civilian clothes, without an armband, 
takes the slogans away from you. It is clear here— 
excuse the expression—that he may get it in the neck. 
Yes, in the neck. Wasn’t that just what the druzhinnikt 
counted upon, and wasn’t that why Colonel Abramov 
appeared at Pushkin Square? Wasn’t it in order to 
arrive at the exact moment when there appeared to be 
grounds for a criminal case? These are the interesting 
words that Colonel Abramov uttered when Delone was 
brought to druzhinniki headquarters: “Delone, if we had 
not stopped that demonstration in time, you, a young poet 
and an intelligent young man, would have found your- 
self in prison with thieves and hooligans.” 


And why was it necessary to make so many searches? 
Why search a violator of public order? Was it to 
take from him the means whereby he had created the 
disturbance? There was nothing to be moved from 
our houses—we brought everything to the square. What 
was there to look for—cobblestones which we were sup- 
posed to throw? Well, it might be understandable if 
only our premises had been searched, but the premises 
of the witnesses and those of the bystanders were also 
searched [enumerates their names]. Why was this done? 
One can understand that searches facilitate investiga- 
tion, finding other participants, and so forth. It is un- 
thinkable, however, that such a large number of searches 
should be made because of a disturbance of the peace 
in a square. Why are photographs shown to us for 
the identification of persons who were not connected with 
the demonstration? All this is understandable only if 
the searches are being conducted by the KGB. 


In our country, the organs of state security play a 
a police role. What democracy can there be to speak 
of when we are being watched? Let them catch spies! 
Why are we being questioned about our acquaintances, 
about what we were doing two or three years ago, and 
so forth? I recognize the important role of the KGB 
in the fight for state security. But what is their business 
in this case? There were no external enemies involved 
here. Perhaps they had internal ones in mind. There 
were no grounds for the interference of the state se- 
curity organs, but let’s take a look at how our case was 
handled. Why did they have to drag it [the investi- 
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gation] out for a period of seven months? And by the 
way, why did they put us at once in investigatory isola- 
tion cells of the KGB? I won’t distract the court’s at- 
tention by describing the conditions in the isolation cell 
block—but there certainly is a difference. In the isola- 
tion cell block there are two or three of us in a cell, 
whereas in ordinary prison cells there are seven to 
eight persons. If you have to stay there several months, 
it has its effects on a person’s mental state. Moreover 
there are altogether different rules regarding food and 
parcels. Why did they have to drag the case out for 
seven months? I see only one explanation: to trump 
up some means of covering over the traces of this un- 
seemly business. When it finally became impossible to 
keep on stalling, the proceedings about us were made 
so secret that nobody would be able to penetrate [them] 
and convince himself of their illegality. Although the in- 
vestigation of our case was started by the prosecutor’s 
office, the order for my arrest was signed by the KGB 
Captain Smelov. By the fourth month our case had 
been transferred from the prosecutor’s office to the KGB. 
This is a violation of procedure: Article 125 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure of the RSFSR specifically 
defines the sphere of the KGB’s competence. There is 
no Article 190 there. Moreover, on the same day that 
the decree on the introduction of this article was adopted, 
another decree was adopted whereby Article 125 was 
supplemented by the instruction that cases falling under 
Article 190 have to be examined by the prosecutor’s 
office. Now, if the KGB found that our case contained 
grounds for an investigation under Article 70, then it 
had the right to start the investigation. But what was 
it required to start from? A presentation of charges. 
This it did not do. Perhaps there was no investigation 
under Article 70? Yes, there was. Judging from the 
interrogation of the witnesses, such an investigation was 
conducted. And in this case there is a document proving 
that the investigation did take place—an order terminat- 
ing the investigation under Article 70. You cannot 
terminate something that had not been started. [ Lists 
the violated clauses of the Code of Criminal Procedure. | 
Jupce: Defendant Bukovsky, this is of no interest to 
us; keep closer to the indictment. What relevance does 
everything you are saying have, essentially, to the resolu- 
tion of your case? 

Bukovsky: I have already said that you have no right 
to interrupt me. The significance is quite simple. Do 
you think it was easy for me, in the isolation cell, to 
realize that I was being accused, and the investigation 
conducted, under Article 70? Because this was not 
made known to me. It is precisely these unlawful actions 
of the KGB that the prosecution is trying to cover up 
by attempting, without proof, to support charges under 
Article 190 of the Criminal Code. 

There have been breaches of the law in the conduct 
of the investigation, and it is my duty to speak out 
about them, so now I am speaking out. 

We demonstrated in defense of legality. It is in- 
comprehensible why the office whose responsibility it is 
to safeguard the rights of citizens sanctions such actions 
by the druzhinniki and the KGB. 

Now I have to explain our slogans. The demonstra- 
tion was conducted with a slogan demanding the freeing 
of Galanskov, Dobrovolsky, Lashkova and Radzievsky. 
But they have not even been convicted yet. What if 
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it turns out that they are not guilty? In fact, Radzievsky 
has already been released from custody. Then where is 
the criminality of our demonstration? 

Now as to our second slogan. We did not come out 
against laws. We demanded the abrogation of the decree 
of September 16 and the revision of Article 70 of the 
Criminal Code. Was this really an illegal action on 
our part? We protested against an unconstitutional 
decree. Was this really an anti-Soviet demand? Not 
we alone find the decree unconstitutional. A group of 
representatives of the intelligentsia, among them Aca- 
demician Leontovich, the writer Kaverin, and others, 
have presented a similar demand to the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Isn’t the Constitution the basic law of our country? 


I shall read the full text of Article 125: 


In conformity with the interests of the working people, 
and in order to strengthen the socialist system, the citi- 
zens of the USSR are guaranteed by law: 

a) freedom of speech; 

b) freedom of the press; 

c) freedom of assembly, including the holding of 

mass meetings; 

d) freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 
These civil rights are ensured by placing at the disposal 
of the working people and their organizations printing 
presses, stocks of paper, public buildings, the streets— 


Yes, streets, citizen prosecutor! 


- . - communications facilities and other material requi- 
sites for the exercise of these rights. 


Now, about Article 70. We demanded its revision 
because it is subject to too broad an interpretation. Here 
is the text: 


Agitation or propaganda carried on for the purpose of 
subverting or weakening Soviet authority or of com- 
mitting certain especially dangerous crimes against the 
state, or circulating for the same purpose slanderous 
fabrications which defame the Soviet state and social 
system, or circulating, preparing, or keeping, for the 
same purpose, literature of such content, shall be 
punished by deprivation of freedom for a term of six 
months to seven years, with or without additional exile 
for a term of two to five years, or by exile for a term 
of two to five years. 


Article 70 contains such heterogeneous things as agi- 
tation and propaganda aiming at the commission of 
particularly dangerous state crimes and, on the other 
hand, slanderous statements against the social system. 
The range of penalties is also too wide—from half a year 
to seven years. In the Scientific-Practical Commentary, 
this article is divided into 14 points. It would seem 
that revision of the article ought to follow this guideline, 
making the penalties more specific, too. 

This would lessen its arbitrary nature. True, Article 
190 represents a certain step in this direction. One can 
see a certain tendency towards revision, but this is not 
enough to make it [Art. 70] completely compatible with 
Article 125 of the Constitution. 

Jupce: Defendant Bukovsky, we are lawyers here, and 
all those present in the courtroom have also been through 
grammar school. We realize that you have just now been 


exposed to problems of the law and have become inter- 
ested in them. We applaud this interest, but it is unneces- 
sary to discuss them at such length here. Understand: 
we must decide the question of your guilt or innocence, 
decide your fate. Possibly you will enter Moscow Uni- 
versity as a student of law. There at the seminars you 
shall discuss these questions on a higher level. 
Buxovsky: No, I won’t enter. And I object to the prose- 
cutor accusing us of legal illiteracy and a lack of serious- 
ness. No, I do know the laws, and I speak of them 
seriously. If, however, what I am speaking about is so well 
known, it is even more incomprehensible why the prose- 
cutor sees criticism of the law as a crime. 

The preamble of Article 125 of the Constitution says: 


In conformity with the interests of the working people, 
and in order to strengthen the socialist system, the 
citizens of the USSR are guaranteed by law. . . 


It is completely clear that neither legally nor grammatic- 
ally is it possible to interpret this preamble as meaning 
that the freedoms listed in this article, including the free- 
dom of meetings and demonstrations, are permitted only 
on condition that they be exercised with the aims men- 
tioned in this preamble. 

Freedom of speech and of the press is, first of all, 
freedom to criticize. Nobody has ever forbidden praise 
of the government. If there are in the Constitution articles 
about freedom of speech and of the press, then have the 
patience to listen to criticism. In what kinds of countries 
is it forbidden to criticize the government and to protest 
against its actions? Perhaps in capitalist countries? No, 
we know that in bourgeois countries Communist par- 
ties exist whose purpose it is to undermine the capitalist 
system. In the USA, the Communist Party was sup- 
pressed. However, the Supreme Court declared that the 
suppression was unconstitutional and restored the Com- 
munist Party to its full rights. 

Jupce: Bukovsky, this does not have any relevance to 
the accusations in your case. You must understand that 
the court is not competent to decide the questions you are 
talking about. We must not judge the laws; we must 
execute them. 

Bukovsky: You are interrupting me again, You know 
it is hard for me to talk under any circumstances. 
Jupce: I declare a five-minute recess. 

Buxkovsky: I did not ask for one. I will soon end my 
final statement. You are destroying the continuity of my 
final statement. 

(The proceedings resume following the recess.) 
Jupce: Defendant Bukovsky, continue your final state- 
ment, but I warn you that if you continue to criticize the 
laws and the activities of the KGB instead of giving an 
explanation about the case in hand, I must interrupt you. 
Bukovsky: You must understand that our case is very 
complicated. We are accused of criticizing the laws. 
This gives me the right and the basis for raising these 
fundamental critical questions in my final statement. But 
there is also another aspect; the question of honesty and 
civic integrity. You are judges. You are supposed to 
embody these qualities. If you actually embody honesty 
and integrity, you will render the only possible verdict in 
this case—a verdict of “not guilty.” I understand that 
this is very difficult. 

Prosecutor (interrupting): I direct the attention of the 


court to the fact that the accused is abusing his right to 
make a final statement. He criticizes the law, discredits 
the activities of the organs of the KGB, and he is begin- 
ning to insult you—a new criminal act is being per- 
petrated here. As a representative of the prosecution, I 
must stop this, and I call upon you to require the de- 
fendant to talk only about the substance of the charges 
against him. Otherwise, one might listen endlessly here 
to speeches containing all kinds of criticism of the laws 
and of the government. 

Jupce: Defendant Bukovsky, you have heard the prosecu- 
tor’s remarks. [ will permit you to speak only on the 
substance of the indictment. 

BuKOvsky (to the prosecutor): You accuse us of trying, 
by our slogans, to discredit the KGB, but the KGB has 
so discredited itself that we have nothing to add. 

(To the court) I shall speak about the charges. But 
what the prosecutor would like to hear from me he will 
not hear. There is no criminal act in our case. I abso- 
lutely do not repent having organized this demonstration. 
I find that it accomplished what it had to accomplish, and 
when I am free again, I shall again organize demonstra- 
tions—of course, in complete accordance with the laws as 
before. I have finished my statement. 


1This article stipulates: “In the event that any person 
participating in the judicial examination objects to actions 
of the person presiding, such objections shall be entered in 
the record of the judicial session.” —Ed. 

2 The word bezobrazie means outrage or disorder.—Ed. 


3. Statement by P. M. Litvinov on the Trial 
of V. Bukovsky 


I regard it as my duty to bring the following to the 
knowledge of the public: 

On September 26. 1967, I was summoned by the KGB 
(Committee of State Security) to appear before Gostev, a 
KGB official, at 2 Derzhinsky Square, Room 537. Another 
official of the KGB, who did not give his name, was present 
during our conversation. 

After this talk was over, I wrote it down immediately 

and as fully as I could remember because I am certain 
that it clearly revealed tendencies which should be made 
public, and which cannot but alarm our progressive 
society and the world in general. The text of the conver- 
sation follows. I vouch for the accuracy of the substance 
of what was said between the KGB official and myself. 
Gostev: Pavel Mikhailovich, we have knowledge that 
you and a group of other persons intend to reproduce and 
distribute the minutes of the recent criminal trial of 
Bukovsky and others. We warn you that if you do, you will 
be held criminally responsible. 
I: Irrespective of my intentions, I cannot understand 
what the criminal responsibility for such action might be. 
Gostev: The court will decide that. We only wish to 
warn you that if such a record should be disseminated in 
Moscow or other cities, or should appear abroad, you will 
be made responsible for it. 
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I: I know the laws well, and I cannot imagine what 
particular law would be violated by the compilation of 
such a document. 

Gostev: There is such a law—Article 190-1. Take the 
Criminal Code and read it. 

I: I know the article very well and can recite it from 
memory. It deals with slanderous fabrications which 
would discredit the Soviet social system and regime. 
What kind of slander could there be in recording the 
hearing of a case before a Soviet court? 

GostEv: Well, your notes will be a biased distortion of 
the facts and a slander of the court’s actions, as would 
be proved by the agency competent to handle such cases. 
I: How can you possibly know this? And in general, in- 
stead of conducting this senseless talk and starting a new 
case, you yourself should publish the record of this 
criminal trial and in this way kill the rumors circulating 
in Moscow. Yesterday I met an acquaintance and she 
told me such a lot of nonsense about the trial that it was 
simply disgusting to listen to it. 

GostEv: And why do we need to publish it? It is an 
ordinary criminal case of disturbance of the peace. 

I: If so, it is all the more important to give information 
—to let all the people see it’s really an ordinary case. 
GostEv: Vecherniaia Moskva of September 4, 1967, gives 
all the information about the case. All that has to be 
known about the trial is reported there. 

I: In the first place, too little information is given; a 
reader who had heard nothing previously about the case 
would simply not understand what it was all about. In the 
second place, it [the newspaper report] is false and 
slanderous. Rather, the editor of Vecherniaia Moskva, or 
the person who provided such information, should be 
charged with slander. 

Gostev: Pavel Mikhailovich, this information is entirely 
correct. Remember that. 

I: It says that Bukovsky pleaded guilty. Yet I, who was 
interested in this case, know perfectly well that he did 
not plead guilty. 

Gostev: What does it matter whether he pleaded guilty 
or not? The court found him guilty; so he is guilty. 

I: I am not talking now about the court’s decision; nor 
did the newspaper have it in mind. Confession of guilt by 
a defendant represents a completely separate judicial 
concept. Furthermore, the newspaper states that Bukovsky 
in the past committed anti-social acts of hooliganism. One 
may consider his actions what one pleases, but they cannot 
be called acts of hooliganism. 

Gostev: Hooliganism means disturbance of the peace. 
I: Does that mean that any disturbance of the peace is 
hooliganism? For example, anybody who crosses the 
street in the wrong place is already a hooligan? 
Gostev: Pavel Mikhailovich, you are not a child. You 
understand perfectly what we are talking about. 

I: And in general it would be a good idea to tell more 
about Bukovsky: for example, how he was arrested while 


reciting poetry in Maiakovsky Square, was brought to the 
police station and beaten up. 


GostEv: That is not true. It could not be. 

I: His mother said so. 

GostEv: Who cares what she said ? 

I: She did not tell it to me—I do not know her—but 


to the court, and nobody interrupted her or accused her 
of slander. 
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GostEV: She should rather have told you how she 
was summoned and warned about the conduct of her 
son. We can summon your parents, too. And in general, 
Pavel Mikhailovich, keep this in mind: Vecherniaia 
Moskva has printed all that the Soviet people should know 
about this case; this information is completely true; and 
we warn you that if either you or your friends, or anybody 
else, makes this record public, you specifically will be held 
responsible for it. 

I: This is interesting. You are talking about responsi- 
bility before the law, and the law stipulates that the person 
who commits a certain action is responsible for it. 
GosTtEv: You can avert it. 

I: Yet you failed to explain to me what constitutes the 
danger and punishability of such an action. 

GostrEv: You understand very well that such a record can 
be used by our ideological enemies, especially on the eve 
of the 50th anniversary of Soviet power. 

I: But I do not know of any law that would prohibit the 
dissemination of a non-secret document only because it 
might be misused by somebody. Much critical material 
from Soviet papers could also be misused by someone. 
GostEv: It should be clear to you what we are talking 
about. We are only warning you, and the court will prove 
the guilt. 

I: I have no doubt that it will. The trial of Bukovsky 
makes that clear. And how about my friend Aleksandr 
Ginzburg? Is he imprisoned for the same kind of actions 
that you are warning me about? 
Gostev: Well, you will learn what he did when he is 
put on trial. He will be acquitted if he is innocent. 
Could you possibly think that in the 50th year of Soviet 
power, a Soviet court would make a wrong decision? 

I: Then why was Bukovsky’s trial closed to the public? 
GostTeEV: It was not. 

I: Yet it was impossible to get in. 

Gostev: Those who had to get in got in. There were 
representatives of the public, and all the seats in the hall 
were taken. We did not intend to rent an auditorium for 
this case. 

I: In other words, the public nature of legal proceedings 
was violated. 

Gostev: Pavel Mikhailovich, we have no intention of 
arguing with you. We simply warn you. Just imagine if 
people should learn that the grandson of the great diplo- 
mat Litvinov is busy with such doings—it would be a blot 
on his memory. 

I: Well, I do not think he would blame me. Can I go? 
GosTtEV: Please. The best thing for you to do now would 
be to go home and destroy everything you have collected. 


xe Me Me 
w _ w 


I know that a similar kind of conversation was conducted 
with Aleksandr Ginzburg two months before his arrest. 
I protest against such actions by the State Security 
Agency, which are tantamount to undisguised blackmail. 
I am asking you to publish this letter so that, in case of 
my arrest, the public will be informed about the circum- 
stances which preceded it. 


P. M. Litvinov 


Assistant to the Chair of Physics, 


Moscow Intitute of Sensitive Chemical Technology 
October 3, 1967. 


Moscow, 8 Aleksei Tolstoy St., Apt. 78 


II. Seareh and Seizure 


4. Official Police Record, First Search of Galan- 
skov’s Apartment 


PROTOCOL OF SEARCH 


Moscow: January 17, 1967 


Captain Sedov, investigator in the Investigations Section 
of the Directorate of the Committee of State Security 
(KGB) under the Council of Ministers, USSR, for the city 
and oblast of Moscow; and Captain Kustov, Senior Lieu- 
tenants Vasiukin, Balakirevy and Karamas, all members of 
the same Directorate; together with witnesses Tishchenko, 
Aleksandr Semionovich, residing in the city of Moscow, 
Profsoiuznaia Street, House No. 43, Bldg. B, Apt. 60; 
Lozenko, Viktor Vasilevich, residing in the city of Moscow, 
Profsoiuznaia Street, House No. 39, Apt. 19; Surnev, 
Viktor Ivanovich, residing at Profsoiuznaia Street, House 
No. 43, Bldg. B, Apt. 39; and Chamaria, Sergei Petrovich, 
residing at Kedrova Street, House No. 3, Bldg. 6, Apt. 24; 
and in the presence of Galanskov, Yuri Timofeevich, his 
wife, Timofeeva, Olga Valentinovna, and his mother, 
Galanskova, Yekaterina Alekseevna; in accordance with 
the requirements of Articles 169-171 and 176-177 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure of the RSFSR, and with the 
decision of the Investigations Section of the Directorate of 
the KGB under the Council of Ministers, USSR, for the 
city and oblast of Moscow; on the 17th of January, 1967, 
upon the instruction of Chief Investigator Major Yeliseev, 
did conduct a search of the apartment of Galanskov, Yu. 
T., at the following address: City of Moscow, 3rd Golut- 
vinsky Pereulok, House No. 7/9, Apt. 4. 

It was explained to the persons named above that they 
were entitled to be present during the entire course of the 
investigators’ activities and to make statements regarding 
any of these activities. In addition, it was explained to 
the witnesses that it was their duty, under Article 135 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure of the RSFSR, to attest 
to the act, procedures, and results of the search. 

The search was begun at 13:40 hours and completed at 
18:30 hours. 

Before the search was begun, it was suggested to 
Galanskov, Yu. T., that he voluntarily surrender those 
handwritten, typewritten and other documents of anti- 
Soviet content which were mentioned in the decree author- 
izing the search. Galanskov, Yuri Timofeevich, declared 
that he had no such documents. 

Subsequently, a search was carried out in the apartment 
of Galanskoy, Yu. T., and in the Galanskoy family wood- 
shed. 

During the search, the following items were discovered 
and confiscated: 

1. Book entitled “Your Firm Constitution,” in the Rus- 
sian language, printed in West Germany in May 1963, 153 
pages, dark blue cover. 

2. Typewritten text, in 2 copies, beginning with the 
words “Open Letter” and ending with the words “Letter 
signed by,” each copy 10 pages long. 


3. Typewritten text, 10 pages, entitled “Interrelation 
of Knowledge and Faith, Apologistic Experiment of 
Aleksei Dobrovolsky.” 1 

4. Typewritten text, 6 pages, beginning with the words 
“G. Pomerants, Discussions at the Institute of Philoso- 
phy.” The last page bears the date December 3, 1965.” 

5. Typewritten text, 9 pages, on white paper, beginning 
with the words “Open Letter to the Presidium of the CC, 
CPSU.” On the last page, there is the following signa- 
ture: “A. Levitin (Krasnov). July 28, 1965.” 

6. Assembled pages of a typewritten text in yellow 
binding, 46 pages in all, text beginning with the words 
“Culture, Truth, Russia. Russkoe Slovo.” On the last 
page the following is typed: “Editor Khokhlov.” 

7. Typewritten text, 9 pages, on white paper. Text be- 
ginning with the words “To the Commission of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR,” and ending with the words 
“Collection of signatures to the petition continues.” 

8. Typewritten text, 71 pages, on white paper, begin- 
ning with the words “Preamble. Article I,” and ending 
with the words “constitutes a very grave crime.” 

9. A typewritten text (collection) entitled “Phoenix,” 
consisting of 379 pages. Typewritten on the first page are 
the words “Edited by Yu. Galanskov, Moscow, 1966.” 
The last page contains a typewritten index of the contents, 
indicating page numbering from | to 376. 

10. Calling card of the Japanese Embassy on which the 
following address is noted: “Gruzinsky Pereulok, House 
3, Apt. No. 236.” 

11. A sheet of white paper bearing some notes made in 
pencil beginning with the words “Short Wave” and 
ending with the words “Free Europe—40.” 

12. Four sheets of white paper bearing the round seal 
of the Evening Machine-tool Technical School of Moscow. 

13. Blank forms of the Evening Machine-tool Technical 
School of Moscow, consisting of 2 pages; three of the 
forms bearing the seal of the above-mentioned technical 
school. 

14. Application forms of the Evening Machine-tool 
Technical School, bearing the round seal of the said 
school; one of the forms filled out in the name of Galans- 
kov, Yuri Timofeevich, and dated December 1, 1965. 

15. Two forms from the Department of Philosophy, 
Moscow State University, with stamps on the corners. 

16. Four boxes of small-caliber cartridges, 154 in all. 

17. Handwritten text consisting of 18 pages. 

18. Three sheets of clean white paper from a package 
of typing paper made by the “Kommunar” plant, pro- 
ducer’s artel 76; size of paper, 203 X 203 millimeters. 

19. One sheet of black and one of red carbon paper. 

20. Various kinds of clean white paper, altogether 56 
sheets. 

21. Typewritten text on sheets of white paper, alto- 
gether 411 pages. 

22. Photostats of typewritten 
paper, size 17 X 12 centimeters. 

23. A dark blue leatherette notebook. 

24. A dark green clothbound notebook 
sheets of music paper. 


text on photographic 


containing 
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25. Photostats of typewritten text on 112 pages of 
photographic paper, size 12 X 18 centimeters. 

Objects and texts listed in this protocol, items No. 17 
thru 25 inclusive, have been sealed up, and sealing-wax 
stamp No. 8 affixed. 

26. Metal box of rectangular shape, size 30 * 22 x 10 
cms., without cover. 

27. A half-liter bottle containing hardened black dye. 

28. A piece of hardened white substance wrapped in 
vinyl plastic film. 

29. A block of dark red paint. 

30. A glass pipette, stained by dye. 

31. A roller fashioned from a large nail and 2 rubber 
tubes, bearing traces of dye, 26 cms. in length. 

32. A piece of black rubber tubing 12 cms. in length. 

33. A piece of bent hollow copper tubing. 

34. A piece of black substance. 

35. A metal plate 17 cms. in length. 

36. Fifteen pieces of heavy white metal of varying 
shapes, with printer’s type at the ends. 

37. A small gray metal box with a metal fastening, 
containing a liquid (found in desk). 

Items No. 26 through 36 inclusive were found in a 
wooden trunk located in the woodshed outside. 

Items No. 26 through 36, which were confiscated, were 
packaged, wrapped up, and sealed with sealing-wax 
stamp No. 3 of the investigator. During the search three 
photographs were taken of the objects to be confiscated. 

Statements or comments made regarding the search by 
those who participated in it or were present while it was 
made: Galanskov, Yu. T., stated that the content of the 
texts that were seized from him did not correspond to the 
substance of the search warrant. 

The protocol has been made public and properly re- 
corded. 

Persons on whose premises search made: GALANSKOV, 

TIMOFEEVA, GALANSKOVA 
Witnesses: TISHCHENKO, LozENKO, SURNEV, CHAMARIA 
Investigators: Sepov, Kustov, VAsIUKIN, BALARIKEV, 

KARAMAS 
Copy of protocol of search received by: GALANSKOV 


1 This essay by Dobrovolsky and G. Pomerants’ “Address to 
the Institute of Philosophy,” mentioned in Item 4 of the search 
protocol, are among a number of examples of Soviet “under- 
ground” literature to be published in Part II of the present 
survey in our next issue. Also included will be excerpts from 
Russkoe Slovo and Phoenix-1966, which are mentioned in 
Items 6 and 9 of the search protocol.—Ed. 


5. Unsigned Comments on First Search of 
Galanskov’s Apartment 


The witnesses were, in fact, employees of the KGB and 
directly engaged in the search themselves. It is customary 
to request the janitor or neighbors to act as witnesses, but 
the witnesses in this case were brought along for a specific 
purpose. 
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Objects found [included]: 

Item 1: A book on the constitution of the USA. 

Item 6: An issue of the mimeographed magazine 
Russkoe Slovo, published in Moscow by Khokhlov and 
Kushev. There is nothing anti-Soviet in its contents. 

Items 7-8: Draft of 'a new constitution for the USSR 
compiled by a group of young people, and their appeal 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Item 10: Calling card of a member of the [Japanese] 
Embassy, Minoru Tamba. 

Item 11: Memo of broadcast schedules of BBC, “Voice 
of America,” and Radio “Free Europe.” 

Items 12-14: Before joining the Museum of Literature, 
Galanskov worked in this technical school [Moscow 
Evening Machine-tool Technical School] as a secretary. 

Item 15: Galanskov was entering the school to take up 
this branch of studies. 

Item 16: Property of Galanskov’s father, a hunter. 

Items 26-37: All these items, with the exception of Item 
37, were found in the woodshed. They were brought home 
at various times by Galanskov’s father, who worked in a 
printing shop, for miscellaneous household use. For ex- 
ample, he used the “15 pieces of metal” as fishing weights; 
the roller was used for painting the fence, etc. He made 
a statement to this effect regarding these items. 


6. Official Police Record, Second Search of 
Galanskov’s Apartment 


PROTOCOL OF SEARCH (SEIZURE) 


Moscow: July 21, 1967 
Search begun at 1:40 
Search completed at 10:50 


Agent-in-charge Sumerov, of the Investigations Depart- 
ment of the UOOP [Administration for Maintenance of 
Public Order] of the Moscow City Executive Committee 
for the Leningrad District, pursuant to the decision of the 
Investigations Section of the UOOP of the Moscow City 
Executive Committee for the Leningrad District, dated 
July 5, 1967, with regard to carrying out a search (sei- 
zure) on the premises of citizen Galanskov, Yuri Timo- 
feevich, residing at 3rd Golutvinsky Pereulok, House No. 
7/9, Apt. 4, in the presence of the following persons who 
were requested to act as witnesses: 

1. Korotkov, Mikhail Konstantinovich—Moscow, V-485, 
Konkovo Village, House No. 65; 

2. Vazhenov, Viacheslav Mikhailovich—Varsonofevsky 
Per., 4, Apt. 20; 

presented an order for the surrender of valuables. 

The following items were confiscated in the search: 

1. Small notebook in brown binding containing ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. 

2. Eight pages torn out of an 8 X12 cm. notebook, 
containing notes on “conversation with Guy Le Casque” 
and others. 

3. Two typewritten sheets containing “Conversation 
with Guy Le Casque” and speech by “Soloukhin.” 


4. Sheet of white paper, 9 X 12 cms., with the entry: 
“Korolev, Yuri Pavlovich, Moscow, I-328, Beskudnikovsky 
Blvd, House No. 5, Bldg. Section I, Apt. 53.” 

The items listed above, numbering four as described, 
were removed to the Leningrad ROM [Regional Depart- 
ment of Militia}. 

Complaints and statements during search: None 
Person subjected to search: ANTONOVA (sister) 
Witnesses: KorotKov, VAZHENOV 

Official conducting search: SUMEROV 

Copy of protocol of search received by: ANTONOVA 


7. Police Record, Inventory of Property 


PROTOCOL 
(Inventory of Sequestered Property ) 


July 21, 1967 


Moscow: 


Investigator and agent-in-charge Sumeroy, of the In- 
vestigations Department of the UOOP [Administration 
for Maintenance of Public Order], Moscow City Execu- 
tive Committee for the Leningrad District, pursuant to the 
decision of July 5, 1967, regarding criminal case No. 29394 


and in order to insure civil action or possible confiscation 
in accordance with the requirements of Articles 175-176 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure of the RSFSR, in the 
presence of witnesses, 
1. Korotkov, Mikhail Konstantinovich, Moscow V-489, 
Konkovo Village, 
2. Vazhenov, Viacheslay Mikhailovich, Varsanofevsky 
Per., 4, Apt. 20, 
has made an inventory of property belonging to Galanskoy, 
Yuri Timofeevich, and located in Apt. No. 4, House 
No. 7/9, 3rd Golutvinsky Pereulok. 


Quality & 
No. Item Quantity Value 
iL; “Rekord” Television Set, ] 150 rubles 


No. A-1575262B 


Statements of persons present during inventory: 

Citizen Galanskov, T. S. stated that the “Rekord” televi- 
sion set belonged to him. 

Holder of property: ANTONOVA (sister) 

Representative of Leningrad UOOP: SuMrERov 

Witnesses: KorotKov, VAZHENOV 

Investigator: | blank | 

I have received a copy of the inventory and all the 
above-described property and hereby commit myself to 
the safekeeping of the property. 

I have been warned concerning embezzlement, aliena- 
tion, or concealment of the above-described property under 
Article 185 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR. 

[Signed] ANTONOVA 


Il. The Ginzburg-Galanskoy Trial 


8. From the White Book compiled by A. Ginz- 
burg: ‘“‘A Letter to an Old Friend” (excerpts) 


.... The Siniavsky trial was the Soviet regime’s first 
open political trial in which from beginning to end, from 
the preliminary investigation to the final plea, the accused 
admitted no guilt and accepted the sentence like men. 
The accused were both about 40—an optimal age 
for a political trial, the first such trial in over four 
decades. No wonder it attracted the attention of the whole 
world. 

This was the first political trial since the time of the 
Right SR’s, the legendary heroes of revolutionary Russia. 
Only, the SR’s walked out of the courtroom without 
arousing the pity, contempt, fear and incredulity of the 
world. 

You and I have endlessly sickening memories of the 
“mea culpas,” “testimonies,” and “confessions” of the 
heroes tried in the 1930’s, of the secret trials that have 
been kept so hidden from our society. You know they 
were real, not science fiction. The government does not 


wish to reveal its “secret,” which everyone knows, be- 
cause the confessions belonged not only to those involved, 
but to the government itself. At the 20th and 22nd Party 
Congresses confessions were in fact made—forced to be 
sure, but confessions nonetheless. 

There were no notorious confessions in this trial. It 
was the first trial without that criminal “quality” so 
redolent of the Stalin era, not just in the courts, but in 
every institution, in every communal apartment. 

If this trial had taken place twenty years ago, Siniavsky 
and Daniel would have been shot in some MGB base- 
ment, or placed on the interrogative “conveyor belt,” 
where the interrogators were rotated but the accused man 
remained standing for hours and days on end until his 
will was broken and his mind deranged. Or else serums 
would have been administered to suppress the will, another 
horrible practice of the trials in the 1930’s. Or else there 
wouldn’t have been an open trial at all; the accused 
would just have been shot in the corridor. . . . And the 
bouquet of charges would have been quite different: 
treason, destruction, terror, sabotage, according to Article 
58 [of the former Criminal Code]. 


Why weren’t such charges “woven” into this trial? 
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Changes take place, time passes. It must be remembered 
that Siniavsky and Daniel wrote their first things in 
1956, right after the 20th Party Congress. Siniavsky and 
Daniel believed in the truth of what had just been 
said. They believed in it and began to reinforce it [in 
their writings]; Siniavsky’s and Daniel’s stories couldn't 
be condemned by the 20th and 22nd Congresses even 
from the point of view of “socialist realism” (as Aragon 
and other Western Communists well understood). 

It must be remembered that Siniavsky and Daniel were 
the first to take up the battle after almost 50 years of 
silence. Their example is a great one, their heroism 
indisputable. 

Siniavsky and Daniel broke the sickening tradition of 
“mea culpas” and “confessions”. . . . [They] were able 
to keep the discussion within the realm of science fiction 
and the grotesque; they denied all charges of anti-Soviet 
activities, past or present, demanding the respect due 
freedom of creativity and freedom of conscience. This 
was the great principle of the trial. Siniavsky and Daniel 
behaved courageously, firmly, but carefully, their every 
sentence deliberate, avoiding the net spread not so much 
by the prosecutor as by the presiding judge. . . . 

In point of fact, why is it that Siniavsky and Daniel 
are anti-Soviet rather than the prosecutor who, when 
queried by Siniavsky, stated that he would not have 
published such stories [as theirs] in the homeland! 
Who offers the greater threat to Russia? 

Siniavsky and Daniel denied the charges of anti-Soviet 
activities. And well they might. Such writings as theirs 
can only be beneficial. Just think, old friend! In the 
courage of Siniavsky and Daniel, in their nobility and 
their victory, there is a drop of our blood, our sufferings, 
our battle against humiliation and lies, against murderers 
and traitors of all sorts. What is slander? You and I 
remember the Stalin era—the concentration camps on 
an unprecedented, super-Hitlerian scale, Auschwitzes 
without ovens, where millions perished. We know the 
corruption, the bloody corruption of those in power 
who, having repented, to this day do not want to tell 
the truth, even about the Kirov case. For how long? 
Can there be a point where the truth about our past 
life becomes slander? I submit there cannot. 


I submit that the concept of slander cannot be applied 
to Stalinist times. The human brain is incapable of 
comprehending the crimes that were committed. 

Better to keep the trial within the limits of purely 
literary discussion, as Siniavsky suggested. Calmer to con- 
duct a discussion about direct speech, the author’s view, 
the grotesque, science fiction. Much calmer, for sure. 

I personally am no advocate of the satiric genre, no 
advocate of the satiric trend in literature, but I acknowl- 
edge its equality, its permissibility, its feasibility. It seems 
to me that our experiences preclude our use of the gro- 
tesque genre, or of science fiction. But neither Siniavsky 
nor Daniel saw the rivers of blood you and I saw. They 
of course can make use of the grotesque and the fantastic. 

Arzhak-Daniel’s story, “This is Moscow Speaking,” 
with its exceptionally successful Gogolesque subject, 
“Open-Murder Day,” could not realistically be placed next 
to the stenographic reports of the 22nd Party Congress, 
with what was revealed there. For we have had not one 
“open-murder day,” but twenty years of open murders, 

No, better to keep within the limits of purely literary 
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discussion. But the presiding judge, L. Smirnov, the 
most prominent judge in the Soviet Union (by this alone 
one can estimate just how thoroughly on the defensive 
the authorities were at the start of the trial) preferred 
another course—to pronounce sentence for antirevolu- 
tionary agitation, “to go the limit” permitted by the rele- 
vant article of the Criminal Code. Siniavsky got seven 
years; Daniel, five. 

Why was this trial honored with the presence of the 
Chairman of the Supreme Court? 

First of all, to simulate democracy. Secondly, Smirnov 
had to establish a method of approach to such cases for 
the future, to set a “standard” in order to avoid the 
mistakes made by Saveleva when she tried Brodsky in 
Leningrad.! If Saveleva had been on the Siniavsky-Daniel 
case, she would have bullied the accused and not allowed 
them to utter a word... . 

The trial, which was marked—the press assured us 
—“‘by the full observance of all procedural norms,” 
was in fact conducted in crudest violation of those norms. 
If in order to justify the severity of the sentence it 
was necessary for Pravda (February 22) to turn to Lenin’s 
declarations at the start of the Revolution, then that in 
itself is a falsification. The entire world has changed since 
then, not just the dogmas on Soviet law intended for short- 
term application. 

It was not only for the benefit of the West that Smirnov 
conducted the trial in an imitation of democracy. For 
all his many colleagues throughout the vast territory of 
the Soviet Union, the trial was an academic exercise, an 
educational seminar, a practical lesson to be used in 
testing young judicial aspirants. And the theme of the 
examination—how to imitate democracy. But the need— 
indeed the compulsion—to copy democracy also says a lot. 

Siniavsky and Daniel were convicted because they were 
writers and for no other reason. For a man who has 
looked at the Stalin era and told about it truthfully 
cannot be convicted of slander. 

No less classical was the charge (harped on by 
Kedrina and quoted from her newspaper article during 
the trial) of Siniavsky’s anti-semitism. Anti-semitism, no 
less! But that charge stank so horribly that Smirnov 
ordered it not to be included in the court records. Now 
there’s a familiar motif. Just when Stalin’s statement 
in the 1930’s about anti-semitism being the worst form 
of nationalism was being widely cited, Stalin’s henchmen 
murdered Mikhoels.* Yet the consequence of this case was 
not only silent protest, but open protest—an event unpre- 
cedented since 1927—the demonstrations of December 5, 
1965, at the Pushkin monument in which both university 
students and teachers participated. 

In short, the court could make no case for the guilt 
of Siniavsky and Daniel. The confession of the accused 
is too vital an element in Soviet justice. Without it, 
there are somehow no victory wreaths for the court mem- 
bers, the prosecutor and the witnesses for the prosecution. 

Siniavsky and Daniel, however, have etched their names 
in gold letters for their fight in the cause of freedom 
of conscience, freedom of creativity and freedom of indi- 
viduality. Their names are inscribed forever. 

While we’re on the subject of gold letters, the witness 
for the prosecution Vasilev emotionally recalled those 
73 writers killed in the war, at the front, whose names 
are carved on the marble slab at the Central House 


of Writers. He heaped blame on Siniavsky and Daniel 
in the name of these writers. 

If a witness for the defense had been allowed at the 
trial, he would have defended Siniavsky and Daniel in the 
name of the writers who were tortured, killed, or shot, 
who starved or froze to death in Stalin’s concentration 
camps. 

Pilniak, Gumiley, Mandelshtam, Babel, Voronsky, 
Tabidze, Yashvili—hundreds of names comprise this ter- 
rible martyrology. These dead men, these victims of an 
era, who would have brought glory to the literature of 
any country, raise their voices in defense of Siniavsky 
and Daniel. 

At the 22nd Party Congress it was promised that all 
the victims of Stalin’s arbitrary rule would be _ post- 
humously rehabilitated and their names inscribed on an 
obelisk. Where is that obelisk? Where is the marble 
slab in the Union of Writers on which the names of those 
who perished in Stalin’s time were to have been engraved 
in gold letters? There are three or four times as many 
of these names as those on the marble slab mentioned by 
the witness for the prosecution. 

Conclusion. The Siniavsky and Daniel case is the first 
open political trial in which those charged under Article 
58 did not acknowledge their guilt. 

Siniavsky and Daniel stood their ground; apparently 
pharmacology, that notorious aid in trial preparations 
of the 1930’s, as well as the famous conveyor belt and the 
techniques for producing exhaustion that used to play 
such a role in judicial practice, were not used in this 
case. Siniavsky and Daniel did not deny their authorship, 
they simply set aside and rejected the non-literary charges. 

Neither “truth serums” nor “conveyor belts” were 
employed in this case. And so it became apparent that 
there are people in the Soviet Union who can defend the 
truth of their position and accept an unjust sentence 
without flinching. It was writers who were being judged 
here, but Siniavsky and Daniel defended their literary 
credentials with honor. 

The trial was important in one other detail: Siniavsky 
and Daniel made no effort to “embroil” or drag their 
friends into the whirlpool of events. The absence of 
inhumane techniques of psychological persuasion left 
them free to fight, and they were victorious. 


A few more notes. 


“The Eminent” (to use a title from classical literature) 
L. Smirnov courageously made his way through the liter- 
ary debris. Here he had occasion to supplement his 
education with a special terminology, to enrich himself 
with an understanding of direct speech, dialogue, the 
rules of the grotesque and of satire. It would seem that 
Smirnov might have understood that literature is not a 
simple matter, that even literary criticism is not a 
simple matter, and that the theory of romanticism signifi- 
cantly differs from judicial theory. Why is it that engineers 
are called in to plan how ditches should be dug, but in 
literary matters no special knowledge, no qualified ex- 
pertise is required? Why can anyone at all pass judgment 
fon literature]|—not only pass judgment but pronounce 
sentence in the most literal, physical sense—whereas in 
ditchdigging the amateur’s opinion is not enough? Why? 
Smirnov needed literary experts and academician Vino- 
gradov only to establish the identity of Siniavsky-Tertz 
and Daniel-Arzhak, to confirm officially that which neither 


of the accused had tried to conceal. And why the anonym- 
ity of the experts? The members of the court were 
known, the names of the witnesses for the prosecution 
were known, only the names of the experts were hidden 
from the public. Why this maidenly modesty, so glaringly 
inappropriate? Is it possible the experts were ashamed 
to be participating in this type of trial and thus reserved 
their right of secrecy—of keeping their contribution 
secret? In any case, here are the names of the ex- 
perts: academician Vinogradov (chairman), Prokhorov, 
Dimshits, Kostomarov and others. And [the experts on] 
death recommendations: S. Antonova, A. Barto, B. Such- 
kova and academician Yudina. 

Smirnoy missed a golden opportunity to place all 
responsibility on the shoulders of the experts and to 
preserve his good name in the eyes of the International 
Association of Jurists, which is now cursing its vice-presi- 
dent from all sides for his arbitrary ruling. The court 
had only to put to the experts the following questions: 

1. Can the genre of the grotesque contain slander of 
the state (citing the open-court trials) ? 

2. Can the genre of science fiction contain slander of 
the system (citing the open-court trials) ? 

Having received the answers to those questions, the 
court could have divested itself of moral responsibility, 
and academician Vinogradov and his associates would 
have had to cringe under the indignation of society in the 
event of a positive reply, or to reply in the negative 
and confirm the victory of Siniavsky and Daniel. 

Smirnov didn’t want either answer. Because attention 
to the literary aspect would have been a victory for 
Siniavsky, he did not put literary questions to the anony- 
mous experts. Or perhaps it never occurred to the presid- 
ing judge that expertise could be used in that way. 

Pravda writes in indignation that the Western press 
compares Siniavsky and Daniel with Dostoevsky and 
Gogol. It was not the Western press but the Soviet 
critic Zoia Kedrina who, in commenting on Siniavsky’s 
“Liubimov” and Daniel’s “This is Moscow Speaking,” 
in an article published in Literaturnaia gazeta not long 
before the trial,’ discussed at length the fact that while 
their genres had much in common with the genres of 
Kafka, Dostoevsky and Gogol, Siniavsky and Daniel did 
not quite reach that level. Such was the frank purport 
of her article. And it gives such a brilliant account of 
the dazzling “This is Moscow Speaking” that the reader 
automatically thinks: If Daniel has not reached the level 
of Gogol, the gap is very, very small. 

The flowering of the fantastic genre throughout the 
world draws attention to the works of Siniavsky and 
Daniel. But it seems that fantasy just won’t do. What 
would have happened to Ray Bradbury if he had lived 
in the Soviet Union? How many years would he have 
received? Seven? Five? Exile or not? 

Every writer wants to be published. Is it possible the 
court did not understand that the possibility of publica- 
tion is as necessary to the writer as air? 

How many have died unpublished? Where is Platonov? 
Where is Bulgakov? Bulgakov has had one half of his 
works published, Platonov one quarter. Yet they were the 
best writers in Russia. Usually it is enough to die to be 
published, but Mandelshtam was deprived even of that. 

How can a writer be condemned for wanting to publish 
his works? And if a pseudonym is necessary, let there 
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be pseudonyms—it’s no disgrace. What other way is 
there? 

No, Siniavsky and Daniel are not double-dealers, but 
fighters for freedom of creativity, freedom of speech. To 
accuse them of double-dealing is itself the purest form, 
the worst form, of double-dealing. No one has the right 
to call someone sitting in jail a double-dealer. 

In this trial, wholly predetermined as it was, there 
is one curious fact: Siniavsky and Daniel were charged 
under only one article of the Criminal Code, i.e., “harbor- 
ing, producing and disseminating” [anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda], or what used to be called “counterrevolutionary 
agitation” under Article 58, paragraph 10. Siniavsky and 
Daniel were not charged under paragraph 11 (on “organi- 
zation”), though one wonders what kept that flower from 
unfolding. 

It was not just the committee of experts who attracted 
attention by their anonymity. The Secretariat of the 
Writers’ Union of the USSR signed its impertinent and 
offensive letter in Literaturnaia gazeta without listing the 
names of Secretariat members.®° Why the camouflage? 
The tone of the letter was undignified and offensive. One 
would like to know who was personally responsible. In 
any event, I will name the staff of the Secretariat of the 
Writers’ Union: Fedin, Tikhonov, Simonov, Voronkov, 
Smirnov, Sobolev, Mikhailov, Surkov. 

Pravda’s editorial takes us back to the worst period of 
Stalinism. Consider the entire tone of the editorial, all 
those arguments quoting Lenin, the quotations worn out 
from constant use in the Stalin years on Kautsky, on 
capitalist democracy, on the democracy of a proletarian 
dictatorship—in short, all the sophistry we mastered so 
well over forty years. Practical examples of that sophistry 
are sufficiently vivid in our memories. . . . 

The sentence in the Siniavsky-Daniel case plunges 
Soviet society once more into an atmosphere of terror and 
persecution. 

The Soviet government has done little enough for the 
rapprochement of East and West. An action such as the 
Siniavsky-Daniel trial can only destroy what bond there 
is. 

It seems to me we are sick with the same old disease 
Piotr Dolgorukov described so aptly over 100 years ago: 


Many of our compatriots say: ‘“‘There’s no need to 
tell the truth about Russia to a foreigner; the sores 
of the fatherland should be hidden.’ These words, in 
our opinion, are completely opposed to logic, to personal 
dignity, to love of country, to true enlightment. Apart 
from the deep disgust that lies arouse in an honest 
and honorable man, he would need an inordinate 
amount of self-confidence to imagine he could fool 
everyone. People who want to hide and conceal their 
sores are like the critically ill who prefer to suffer 
and die rather than ask the help of a skilled doctor 
who could cure them and give them back their strength. 
refreshed and renewed. For Russia, this doctor is 
publicity. 


[Author Unknown] 


‘Yosif Brodsky, a young Jewish poet, was tried by a 
Leningrad court in 1964 on charges of “parasitism” and 
sentenced to five years’ forced labor in Siberia. He was, 


however, released and allowed to return to Leningrad in 
November 1965.—Ed. 
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2Salomon Mikhailovich Mikhoels, talented actor-director 
of the Jewish State Theatre of the USSR (abolished in 1949) 
and chairman of the wartime Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee 
which raised large sums of money abroad to support the 
Soviet war effort. He was mysteriously murdered in January 
1948.—Ed. ; 

3In his concluding speech at the 22nd Congress, Premier 
Khrushchev elaborated upon Stalin’s crimes and proposed the 
erection of a monument in Moscow “to perpetuate the memory 
of comrades who fell victim to arbitrary rule” (Pravda, Oct. 29, 
1961) —Ed. 

4 Pravda editorial, “Socialist Democracy and the Struggle 
Against Ideological Subversion,” Feb. 22, 1966.—Ed. 

5Zoia Kedrina, “The Heirs of Smerdiakov,” Literaturnaia 
gazeta, Jan. 22, 1966.—Ed. 

6 Open letter from the Secretariat of the Board of the 
USSR Writers’ Union, in ibid., Feb. 19, 1966.—Ed. 


9. On the Eve of the Trial: Petition of 31 


To the Moscow Municipal Court 
Copy to Defense Counsel B. A. Zolotukhin 


According to rumors circulating around Moscow, the 
Moscow Municipal Court will hear the case of A. Ginzburg 
within the next few days. 

Many circumstances connected with the trial of A. 
Ginzburg, who was arrested about a year ago, cannot 
fail to arouse the alarm of the public: the unprecedented 
duration of the twelve-month preliminary imprisonment 
before trial, the absence in our press of any word 
whatsoever about the reasons for A. Ginzburg’s arrest 
and the prolonged investigation. Those of us who know 
A. Ginzburg personally do not doubt his integrity and 
decency. His basic interests lie in the field of culture; 
he has not been engaged in political activity as such. 
The collection of documents he compiled (which included 
articles from our press as well as official documents) con- 
cerning the Siniavsky-Daniel case, which so deeply dis- 
turbed our society, cannot constitute sufficient reason 
for his arrest and trial. This trial cannot sanitize the 
atmosphere of a society which not long ago witnessed 
mass rehabilitations of persons who had been sentenced 
on false charges. 

The abnormal circumstances noted above compel us 
to ask the Moscow Municipal Court to take the case of 
A. Ginzburg under special consideration and to ensure the 
airing of public testimony, the unprejudiced selection of 
witnesses, and wide coverage of the trial in the press. 


Copies to the following: 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
A. N. Kosygin 


Secretary General of the CPSU Central Committee, L. I. 
Brezhnev 


Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, N. V. Podgorny 


Signatures: 


V. Aksionov, Member of the Writers’ Union 
B. AKHMADULINA, Member of the Writers’ Union 


A. BasaEv, Member of the Writers’ Union, Candidate in 
Philological Sciences 

B. Bircer, Artist, Member of the Artists’ Union 

K. Bocatyrey, Member of the Writers’ Union 

V. Veisperc, Artist, Member of the Artists’ Union 

I. M. GeLranp, Corresponding Member, Academy of Sci- 
ences, USSR 

Yu. Grazov, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

Yr. GotysHevA, Member of the Writers’ Union 

Yer. Grin, Editor 

A. Dosrovicu, Doctor 

M. Zanp, Fellow of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia, 
Academy of Sciences, USSR 

V. Ivanov, Deputy Secretary of the Institute of Slavic 
Studies, Academy of Sciences, USSR 

M. Ivanov, Member of the Artists’ Union 

F. A. IskANpeER, Member of the Writers’ Union 

L. Ketpysu, Professor, Doctor of Physical-Mathematical 
Sciences 

E. Liakuovicnu, Interpreter 

P. Novikov, Full member of the Academy of Sciences, 
USSR 

N. Orren, Member of the Writers’ Union 

A. M. Piaticorsky, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

I. Revzin, Doctor of Philological Sciences 

RozenFELD, Professor, Doctor of Biological Sciences 

K. Rupnirsky, Member of the Writers’ Union 

M. SecA, Fellow of the Institute of Slavic Studies, Acad- 
emy of Sciences, USSR 

Yr. SEMEKA, Candidate in Historical Sciences 

N. Srotrarova, Member of the Literary Fund 

T. Tstvian, Candidate in Philological Science 

I. R. SHAFAREVICH, Corresponding Member, Academy of 
Sciences, USSR 

Yu. Epiis, Member of the Writers’ Union 

A. YacLom, Professor, Doctor of Phys.-Math. Sciences 


10. For an Open Trial: Protest of 12 


To the Chairman of the Moscow Municipal Court 
Copy to Comrade Mironov, Presiding Judge 


We the undersigned, among many others, addressed 
a [previous] letter to you requesting that you assure us, 
friends of the accused Ginzburg-Galanskov-Dobrovolsky- 
Lashkova, the right to be present at their trial. 

In spite of the announcement that the trial would be 
open, not a single signatory of this letter has been ad- 
mitted. Numerous guards, stationed at all the approaches 
to the courtroom where the hearing is being conducted, 
let in only those who have passes. It is not known when, 
by what rules, and to whom these passes were issued. 

The trial hearing on January 8, 1968, took place in a 
half-empty courtroom, while we stood outside in the cold 
all day, vainly hoping that perhaps you would deign to 
grant our request. 

Proceeding from the above, we hereby register an 
emphatic public protest against the lawless manner in 


which a legally open judicial trial has been turned into 
a virtually closed one, and we again request that you 
permit all of the undersigned to enter the courtroom. 


[ Signatures | 
N. GORBANEVSKAIA Yu. LEvin 
P. Litvinov A. SHTELMAKH 
S. GENKIN K. VABITSKY 
O. YUKHNOVETS V. NIKOLSKY 
P. YAKIR P. GRIGORENKO 


V. TELNIKOV V. TIMACHEV 


[| Appended Comment | 


The collection of signatures to this protest in the 
vicinity of the courtroom on January 9, 1968, was inter- 
rupted by members of the KGB. Former Major-General 
Piotr Grigorenko was arrested at this time, but was 
released a few hours later. 


11. Open Letter by P. Litvinov and L. Daniel 


TO WORLD PUBLIC OPINION 


The judicial trial of Galanskov, Ginzburg, Dobrovolsky 
and Lashkova, which is taking place at present in the 
Moscow Municipal Court, is being carried out in viola- 
tion of the most important principles of Soviet law. The 
judge and the prosecutor, with the participation of a 
special kind of audience, have turned the trial into a 
wild mockery of three of the accused—Galanskov, Ginz- 
burg and Lashkova—and of the witnesses, an unthinkable 
happening in the 20th century. 

The case took on the character of the well-known 
“witch trials” on its second day, when Galanskov and 
Ginzburg—despite a year of preliminary incarceration 
and in spite of pressure from the court—refused to accept 
the groundless accusations made against them by Dobro- 
volsky, and sought to prove their own innocence. Evidence 
by witnesses in favor of Galanskov and Ginzburg in- 
furiated the court even more. 

The judge and the prosecutor throughout the trial have 
been helping Dobrovolsky to introduce false evidence 
against Galanskov and Ginzburg. The defense lawyers are 
constantly forbidden to ask questions, and the witnesses 
are not being allowed to give evidence that unmasks the 
provocative role of Dobrovolsky in this case. 

Judge [Lev M.] Mironov has not once stopped the 
prosecutor, but he is allowing those who represent the 
defense to say only that which fits in with the case 
already prepared by the KGB investigation. Whenever 
any participant in the trial departs from the rehearsed 
spectacle, the judge cries, “Your question is out of order,” 
“This has no relation to the case,” “I will not allow you 
to speak.” These exclamations have been directed at the 
accused (apart from Dobrovolsky), at their lawyers, and 
at the witnesses. 
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The witnesses leave the court after their examination, 
or rather they are pushed out of the court in a depressed 
state, almost in hysterics. 

Witness Yelena Basilova was not allowed to make a 
statement to the court—she wanted to relate how the 
KGB had persecuted her mentally sick husband, whose 
evidence—given during the investigation when he was 
in a certifiable state—plays an important role in the prose- 
cution case. Basilova was expelled from the courtroom 
while the judge shouted and the audience howled, drown- 
ing out her words. 

P. Grigorenko [former Maj.-Gen. Piotr Grigorenko 
of the Soviet Army] submitted a request asking that he 
be examined as a witness because he could explain the 
origin of the money found on Dobrovolsky. Galanskov 
gave him this money. Grigorenko’s request was turned 
down on the pretext that he was allegedly mentally ill. 
This is not true. 

Witness Aida Topeshkina was not allowed to make 
a statement to the court presenting facts to show the 
falsity of Dobrovolsky’s evidence. Topeshkina, an expec- 
tant mother, was physically ejected from the courtroom 
while the audience howled at her. 

The “commandant of the court,” KGB Colonel Tsirku- 
nenko, did not allow witness L. Katz back into the court 
after a recess, telling her, “If you had given other 
evidence, you could have stayed.” 

None of the witnesses have been allowed to stay in 
the court after giving evidence, although they are required 
to stay under Soviet law. Appeals by the witnesses on 
the basis of Article 283 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
[the relevant article] went unheeded, and the judge said 
sharply to witness V. Vinogradova, “You can just leave 
the court under Article 283.” 

The courtroom is filled with specially-selected people— 
officials of the KGB and volunteer militia—to give the 
appearance of an open public trial. These people make 
noise, laugh, and insult the accused and the witnesses. 
Judge Mironov made no attempt to prevent these viola- 
tions of order. Not one of the blatant offenders has been 
ejected from the hall. 

In this tense atmosphere, there can be no pretense that 
the trial is objective, that there is any justice or legality 
about it. The sentence was decided from the very start. 

We appeal to world public opinion, and in the first 
place to Soviet public opinion. We appeal to everyone 
in whom conscience is alive and who has sufficient 
courage: 

Demand public condemnation of the shameful trial, and 
the punishment of those guilty of perpetrating it! 

Demand the release of the accused from arrest! 

Demand a ney trial in conformity with all legal norms 
and in the presence of international observers! 

Citizens of our country! This trial is a stain on the 
honor of our state and on the conscience of everyone of us, 
You yourselves elected this court and these judges— 
demand that they be deprived of the posts which they 
have abused. Today it is not only the fate of the three 
accused which is at stake—their trial is no better than 
the celebrated trials of the 1930’s, which involved us in 
so much shame and so much bloodshed that we still have 
not recovered from them. 

We address this appeal to the Western progressive 
press and ask that it be published and broadcast by radio 
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as soon as possible. We are not sending this request 
to Soviet newspapers because that is hopeless. 


LARISA BOGORAZ-DANIEL 


Moscow, V-261 
Leninsky Prospekt 85, Apt. 3 


PAVEL LITVINOV 


Moscow, K-1 
Aleksei Tolstoi St. 8, Apt. 78 


12. Letter from 24 Students to P. Litvinov 


Dear Pavel Mikhailovich: 


Thank you and Larisa Daniel for your brave and 
honest letter. We are revolted to the depths of our souls 
by the trial, and we understand what general silence and 
apathy can lead to. We began to see things clearly two 
years ago. When Siniavsky and Daniel were convicted, 
we realized the crying injustice of our organs of power 
and the cruelty of individuals who mockingly trample 
upon the literary and human rights of people. 

Our fathers and grandfathers were shot or died in 
camps; they knew all the horrors of Stalinist reaction. 
We can imagine how terrible it is to live surrounded by 
silence and fear. Therefore the thinking generation of 
the 1960’s calls upon all people of integrity to support 
these two courageous individuals by signing their names 
to our letter. He who keeps silent commits a crime 
against his conscience and against Russia. And Russia 
pays dearly for this with the blood of her most intelligent 
and talented people, from Osip Mandelshtam to Aleksandr 
Ginzburg. We are for the publication of Brodsky’s verses, 
Romisov’s and Zamiatin’s stories, the poetry of the late 
Mandelshtam, and the prose of Pasternak. We are for the 
release of Siniavsky and Daniel; we favor a reexamination 
of the case of the four writers by an international tribunal 
in accordance with international law; we favor a severe 
admonition to the courts to restore the norms of socialist 
legality. We despise Dobrovolsky’s vile treachery; he is 
nothing other than a Smerdiakov. We who are just emerg- 
ing into life are already fed up with hypocrisy and 
deceit—we want truth and justice. 

Only united can we succeed in accomplishing some- 
thing; otherwise worse will follow: terror, reaction, in- 
nocent sacrifice. For we are responsible for all that hap- 
pens in the world—after all, we are taught this by the 
best works of our literature. We cannot resign ourselves 
to the narrowminded interpretations of Tolstoy, Chekhov, 
Kuprin, Blok, or to the exclusion of Dostoevsky, Bunin, 
Tsvetaeva, Pasternak and others from the school curric- 
ulum. Our schools have produced reliable okhranniks 
(watchmen)—stupid crammers who study the history of 
the party and the fundamentals of historical materialism. 
We cannot keep silent when demagogy, journalistic lies, 
and deceit are all around. We are only sorry for our 
parents. We request that this letter be circulated so that 
it may reach those who are our own age and think as 


we do, and so that the fate of these writers will be justly 
decided. 

We hope that despite everything we are not alone, and 
that we will hear the voices of upright people. 


[signed by a group of 24 students | 
Moscow: January 13, 1968 


13. Appeal by Ye. Shiffers 


Colleague: 


I hasten to write you this letter—an open letter to 
professional comrades—because something irreparable 
may happen. If we remain silent this time, it will not be 
possible for us to fall back on [the excuse of] ignorance 
or naivete, because I already know—having heard the 
BBC’s radio broadcast of the letter-appeal of Larisa 
Daniel and Pavel Litvinov—about the illegality that is 
ruling your motherland and mine, the illegality of the 
trial of our fellow writers. This [appeal] was a cry of 
despair and of faith. Despair because they [Daniel- 
Litvinov] handed their letter to foreign newspapers rather 
than trust in the integrity of our own. Faith because they 
know that someone will hear and respond, and I thank 
them for still believing in you and me. So, our fellow 
citizens were convicted because that miserable fellow, 
Dobrovolsky, slandered himself and them, just as it used 
to happen to people in the years of Stalin’s repressions. 

Now, when you and I know these simple facts, we are 
faced by one question, and only one: Do we believe them? 

I do not believe that the accused collaborated with the 
NTS; ! [hence] their writings are not subject to the juris- 
diction of a criminal court. 

Perhaps you have real doubts. If so, come out with 
them and we will resolve them—we will demand an open 
reexamination of the case, with radio and _ television 
publicity in order to reach the maximum audience. This 
will resolve my own doubts; I must know—must know 
in order to live—whether my motherland is aware of this 
illegality, or whether she is again judging her children 
in ignorance, as in the not-too-distant past. 

And if this is so, if the motherland knows and keeps 
silent, then I wish to ask that she also place me alongside 
those innocently convicted. 

To me this action seems natural. Indeed I feel embar- 
rassed to be signing such a letter for the first time. 


YE. SHIFFERS 
Director-producer 


I am sending this letter to Sovetskaia kultura and to 
personal friends. Moscow: January 15, 1968 


1NTS stands for Narodno-Trudovoi Soiuz (People’s and 
Workers’ Alliance), a Russian émigré organization formed in 
the 1930’s, with headquarters in Germany. It has since been 
frequently accused by the Soviet authorities of carrying on 
subversive activities against the Soviet Communist regime.—Ed 


14. Final Trial Statement of A. I. Ginzburg 


Moscow Municipal Court: 
January 12, 1968 


[ want to begin my final statement by saying I am 
grateful for the withdrawal of the charge of personal 
dishonesty against me—the charge that I, having written 
to Kosygin to express my view on the trial of Siniavsky 
and Daniel, did not send the letter to the proper address. 
This charge was insulting. 

Next, in this trial much has been said about the 
NTS. No one, I think, disputes the opinion expressed by 
the state prosecutor concerning this anti-Soviet émigré 
organization. So I simply want to thank the state prose- 
cutor for distinguishing us from those who _ killed, 
slaughtered and exterminated Jews—for not making such 
charges against us. 

And now I will pass on to the case. Earlier at 
this trial, on January 9, 1968, I attempted to explain 
the views and motives that induced me to compile the 
collection of materials on the case of Siniavsky and 
Daniel. Now I will not repeat all of that. I simply want 
to comment again briefly on the public reaction to the 
trial of Siniavsky and Daniel, on the atmosphere in which 
I compiled my collection, which is now pinpointed as the 
basis of the charges against me. 

When on the 9th of January I tried to talk about 
this and compared worldwide reaction to the Siniavsky- 
Daniel trial with the reaction to the persecution of Greek 
democrats, laughter broke out in the hall—or rather 
a kind of snarling. Nevertheless, I will speak on the 
matter again. The procurator had dwelt at length on 
the fact that the NTS has not opposed the aggression 
in Vietnam. But what connection does this have with 
my collection of materials on the case of Siniavsky 
and Daniel? I can refer to the first 90 pages of the 
collection, which are here before us. Here, for example, 
is a protest signed—among others—by Norman [Mailer], 
who lies stricken with bayonet wounds received during 
the demonstration at the Pentagon against American ag- 
gression in Vietnam. In the same collection there are 
protests signed by many other progressive figures of the 
world. The state prosecutor might be right about the 
attitude of the NTS towards the war in Vietnam. But 
this has no connection whatsoever with my collection . 
on the case of Siniavsky and Daniel, which I compiled 
in order to present an objective picture of the trial and 
world reaction to it, and to ask for a review of the case. 

I am accused of including in my collection materials 
considered by the court to be anti-Soviet. I am talking 
about the leaflet signed “Resistance” and about “A 
Letter to an Old Friend.” Unfortunately, the counsel for 
the defense has made hardly any attempt to refute this 
point in the court’s charge. I am forced to comment 
because if the court holds these documents to be criminal, 
then in the future no one can defend them, as happened 
in the case of Siniavsky’s article, “What is Socialist 
Realism.” ! Thus, as the compiler of the collection, I 
consider it my duty to talk about these two documents. 

First, about the leaflet “Resistance.” Its content is 
known to the court. The facts stated in it are true, as 
witnesses have confirmed—for example, Kushev. There 
has not been one single statement by a witness to the 
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effect that these facts are inventions or slander. In the 
course of the court’s examination, this leaflet has been 
quoted repeatedly, in particular the words: “The ferocity 
of the dogs only emphasizes the propensities of the 
trainers.” The subject of the leaflet is not Soviet rule 
as a whole. It speaks merely of those members of KGB 
organs who dispersed the public meeting [in protest 
against the Siniavsky-Daniel trial] and then expelled 40 
students from the university for taking part in the meeting. 
These [KGB] actions seem to me to be illegal. If the court 
finds them lawful, then the court is answerable for its 
ruling. I have already explained that from my point 
of view the meeting in defense of Siniavsky and Daniel 
was completely legal: no one had a right to expel the 
participants from the university. Moreover, in all these 
actions the KGB members behaved in: a rude, intolerable 
manner, thus placing a black stain on this honorable 
organization’s reputation. In short, I consider that while 
the leaflet may be harsh, it is directed not against Soviet 
rule but merely against the action of certain workers of 
the KGB. Besides, the leaflet contains no slander, no 
misrepresentation of facts; it merely reproaches those 
in power for a single, specific action. I ask the court to 
exclude this document from the anti-Soviet category. 


Now, about “A Letter to an Old Friend.” I have 
already said that I don’t know who the author is, 
but I think this person lived through the horrors of 
Stalin’s concentration camps. He writes: “You and 
I—we knew Stalin’s times.” And the author has sharp 
words for that era. But this is an insufficient basis for 
calling the document anti-Soviet. In a speech marking 
the KGB’s 50th anniversary, the KGB spokesman An- 
dropov stated: “We must not forget that era when 
political adventurers assumed the leadership of our agen- 
cies.” The author of “A Letter to an Old Friend” says 
the same thing. 


Another quotation from this “Letter” has been cited: 
“Gorky advanced the cannibalistic slogan, ‘If the enemy 
does not surrender, he has to be destroyed.”’ In the first 
place, this applies to the era which I just talked about. 
In the second place, a critic of one writer, even a great 
one, is not a critic of the whole system of rule. A 
person who has lived through the horrors of that terrible 
time cannot help feeling disturbed when it suddenly seems 
to him that in contemporary life he sees relapses into the 
past, and in this situation it is wholly rightful for him to 
express his agitation in sharp terms. I maintain that “A 
Letter to an Old Friend” contains no slander against the 
Soviet system and no appeal for its overthrow, and I ask 
the court not to qualify this work as anti-Soviet. 


Concerning the charge in the indictment that I passed 
on several newspaper clippings of anti-Soviet content to 
Gubanov, my lawyer has given a full and well-grounded 
argument, and [ will not repeat it. 


Concerning the charge that the collection I compiled 
on the case of Siniavsky and Daniel was handed over by 
Galanskov to the NTS with my knowledge, quite a con- 
vincing argument has again been made to prove that 
the accusation is not only unconfirmed but contradicts 
facts revealed in the course of the court examination. 

That leaves the charge that I compiled a tendentious 
collection of materials on the case of Siniavsky and Daniel. 
I do not consider myself guilty, I acted as I did be. 
cause I was convinced I was right. My lawyer has pleaded 
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for a just sentence for me. I know that you will convict 
me because not one person charged under Article 70 
has ever been acquitted. I will go off to the camp calmly 
to serve my time. You can put me in a prison, send me 
to a camp, but I am sure that no single honest person will 
condemn me. I ask the court only one thing—give me 
a sentence no shorter than Galanskov’s. (Laughter in 
the courtroom, and cries of “Longer! Longer!’’) 


* * * 


(During Ginzburg’s speech, Judge Mironov repeatedly 
interrupted him with reproofs.) 


1 Siniavsky’s critical essay on socialist realism, written 
under the pen name of Abram Tertz, was published in English 
translation by Pantheon Books, New York, in 1961, under 
the title On Socialist Realism.—Ed. 


15. For a Retrial: Letter by Vakhtin Brothers 


To: The Supreme Court of the USSR 
The Politburo, CPSU Central Committee 
The Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet 


DECLARATION 


During the last two years several political trials have 
taken place in Moscow and Leningrad, beginning with 
the widely-known case of Siniavsky and Daniel and con- 
cluding for the present with the judgment handed down 
against Ginzburg, Galanskov, Dobrovolsky and Lashkova. 
All of these trials have been held in an abnormal at- 
mosphere of secrecy and of confused and improbable 
journalistic sensationalism. This by itself is enough to 
enable the attentive observer to see clearly that in the 
course of the preliminary investigation, and later in 
the course of the trial, flagrant violations of both Soviet 
law and constitutional norms were permitted—not to 
mention the impossible moral atmosphere of these trials. 

We lost our father during the time of massive Stalinist 
repressions. He was posthumously rehabilitated. We 
cannot be reconciled to the thought that the terror which 
our country and people experienced during those ter- 
rible times of lawlessness and atrocities could occur 
again, even in lesser degree. Our fatherland, to which 
we have dedicated our lives, has endured innumerable 
sufferings through wars, revolutions, and the mutual ex- 
termination of compatriots. And among the most ter- 
rible sufferings of all were those caused by the lawlessness 
which sapped the spiritual and physical forces of our 
society. We cannot reconcile ourselves to the new law- 
lessness, for otherwise our life and work would lose their 
meaning and become nothing more than mere biological 
existence. 

We demand a retrial of the cases of Siniavsky and 
Daniel, of Galanskoy, Ginzburg, Dobrovolsky and Lash- 


kova, of Bukovsky, of Ogurtsov, and others. [We request 
that] the retrials be open and public, and that they 
clarify both the manner in which the [original] pro- 
ceedings were conducted and the essence of these cases. 
We demand light, clarity and public knowledge! The 
right to make this demand is given to us by the very 
essence of the Constitution, by our understanding of 
our civil rights and our human dignity, and by our de- 
sire to see our fatherland great and pure—in big things 
as in small. 


B. B. VAKHTIN 
Yu.B. VAKHTIN 


January 18, 1968 


16. Against Slander: Letter by V. M. Voronin 


To the Editor-in-Chief of Izvestia 


On January 16, 1968, your newspaper published an 
article by T. Aleksandrov and V. Konstantinoy entitled 
“In the Same Harness.” This article can only evoke 
indignation, just as the farce of the Ginzburg-Galanskov- 
Dobrovolsky-Lashkova trial (which the article concerns) 
evoked protest. 

The article “In the Same Harness” is disgusting in 
every respect. First, it is completely unfair in that it 
seeks to slander publicly people who cannot rise to their 
own defense. The authors of the article resort to dis- 
honorable and base methods to describe the defendants 
in the most repulsive terms: “swindlers,” “criminals,” 
“immoral people,’ etc. Who gave T. Aleksandrov and 
V. Konstantinov the right to act in this manner? “They 
(the defendants) prefer to remain silent about their 
biographies,” write the authors. But they (the authors) 
are passing judgment—as indeed they should—not on 
the defendants’ biographies but on their criminal acts. 
Such methods have no place in the Soviet press; they 
are yellow-press tactics which provoke indignation. 

Second, the article staggers one with the absolute 
groundlessness of its allegations. There is not a single 
argument, fact, or piece of evidence to support even 
one of the assertions made by the authors in this article. 
We leave to the conscience of T. Aleksandrov and V. 
Konstaninoy such unsubstantiated charges as the alleged 
“cheating” and “moral and political turpitude” of Ginz- 
burg, his alleged “desire to live off society” and at the 
same time to “slander it,” and other similarly groundless 
assertions. The article offers not one proof of the 
existence of alleged ties between the defendants and 
the NTS. Why was Brocks-Sokoloy brought into the 
article? Is it possible to take as proof of such “ties” 
[the testimony] that “agents” of this organization told 
the names of the accused to Brocks and instructed him 
to convey packages with their photographs into the 
USSR? If the court convicted the defendants on the 
basis of such “evidence,” how can one speak of legality? 
And how do we treat the authors of the article, who 
cover up illegality? And if there were irrefutable proofs 


of ties between the defendants and the NTS, why didn’t 
T. Aleksandrov and V. Konstantinov cite them? 

Third, certain facts are purposely distorted in the 
article, while others are ignored. Yes, as the authors 
say, “it was known” that this trial was being conducted 
from January 8 through January 12 in Moscow; how- 
ever, this knowledge was not due to announcements in the 
Soviet press. T,. Aleksandrov and V. Konstantinov fail 
to state that the trial was not public and open, as re- 
quired by Soviet law; nor do they inform us that the 
“Moscovites attending the trial” were not the general 
public, and that only “selected people” were allowed 
into the courtroom—those who had been given special 
passes. The authors of the article do not write that 
those Moscovites who wished to attend the trial were 
not given the opportunity to do so; that foreign cor- 
respondents were not allowed into the courtroom on 
the ground that “no seats were available” (!); that 
the representative of Amnesty International was refused 
entry. T. Aleksandrov and V. Konstantinov say not a 
word about these and other scandalous violations of 
legality and justice which were permitted in the court. 
There is no mention in the article of the inordinately 
long preliminary detention of the defendants before trial; 
nor is there any mention of the cynical violations of 
procedural norms—beginning with the denial to “ob- 
jectionable” witnesses of the right to speak and the 
removal of witnesses from the courtroom after their 
testimony had been given, and ending with the confisca- 
tion of notes made at the trial by, for example, Ginzburg’s 
fiancée; etc., etc. 


T. Aleksandrov and V. Konstantinov write about the 
“approval” with which the specially selected public 
greeted the pronouncement of the court’s verdict, but 
they say not a word about the protests of both the Soviet 
public and the public abroad—they are silent about the 
appeal of P. M. Litvinov and L. Daniel. The authors of 
the article, having set themselves the thankless task 
of slandering the accused in the eyes of society, por- 
tray them as “criminals,” but they say nothing about 
the real offense held against them—such as A. Ginz- 
burg’s “White Book” on the trial of Siniavsky and Daniel 
and the journal Phoenix 66 edited by Yu. Galanskov. 


It is impossible not to evaluate all this as a deliberate 
attempt to delude public opinion concerning the true 
nature of the trial that took place in Moscow. 

Whatever the motives that prompted T. Aleksandrov 
and V. Konstaninov to write this article, and your news- 
paper to publish it, the appearance of such a piece 
stains the honor of our press just as the conduct of 
the recently concluded trials stains the honor of the state 
and the conscience of all its citizens. 

As a citizen of the country that proclaimed the slo- 
gans of freedom and justice to the whole world, I pro- 
test against the publication in your newspaper of the 
article by T. Aleksandrov and V. Konstantinov. 

As a citizen of the RSFSR, in the name of which the 
disgraceful sentence was handed down, I protest against 
that sentence and the judicial farce that was played out 
in Moscow. 

I demand an immediate, open, and unprejudiced re- 
examination of the case in the presence of the general 
public and foreign correspondents. 

I demand the public condemnation of closed trials in 
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which dissenters are denied their rights, and the punish- 
ment of those guilty of violating the rule of law. 
I demand the reestablishment of truth and justice. 


V. M. Voronin 


January 21, 1968 
Arzamas, Karl Marks St., Bldg. 20, Apt. 3. 


17. “The Duty of a Communist”: From a 


Kolkhoz Chairman to Suslov 


I do not have sufficient information to judge the 
degree of guilt of the persons subjected to repression, 
but of one thing I am firmly convinced and one thing 
I know—the type of trial that took place in the Moscow 
Municipal Court January 8-12, 1968, is causing enormous 
damage to our party and to the cause of communism, 
both in our country and elsewhere. 

We have celebrated the glorious [50th] anniversary; 
we pride ourselves on our achievements in economic 
and scientific techniques; and we ourselves, at the very 
time the United Nations has declared 1968 the Year 
of the Defense of the Rights of Man, are handing the 
enemies of communism trump cards to be used against 
us. It is absurd! 

We were naked, hungry, and destitute, but we won 
because we placed in the foreground the liberation of 
man from injustice, outrage, lack of rights, etc. And we 
can lose everything, despite our rockets and hydrogen 
bombs, if we forget the origins of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. 

From the time of Radischev,! trials of writers have 
always been an abomination in the eyes of progressive, 
thinking people. What were our home-grown leaders 
thinking of when they shut [Aleksandr] Solzhenitsyn’s 
mouth, made a fool of the poet [Andrei] Voznesensky, 
“punished” [Andrei D.] Siniavsky and [Yuli M.] Daniel 
with forced labor, when they involved the KGB [secret 
police] in spectacles with “foreign enemies” ? 

One must not subvert the confidence of the masses 
in the party; one must not speculate with the honor 
of the state, even if a certain leader wants to end 
samizdat.”- Samizdat can be eliminated only by one means: 
by the development of democratic rights, not their vio- 
lation; by observance of the Constitution, not its viola- 
tion; by the realization in practice of the Declaration 
of Human Rights, which [Andrei Y.] Vishinsky [ former 
Foreign Minister] signed in the name of our state, not 
by ignoring it. 

Incidentally, it appears that Articles 18 and 19 of the 
Declaration read: 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science, and religion . . . Everyone has the right to 
freedom of opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interference and to 
seek, receive, and impart information and ideas through 
any media and regardless of frontiers. 
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You know Article 125 of our Constitution perfectly 
well, so I shall not quote it. I only want to recall the 
thought of V. I. Lenin to the effect that “we need full 
and true information, and truth should not depend upon 
the question of whom it should serve” (Works, 5th edi- 
tion, Vol. 54, p. 446). 

I believe that the persecution of young dissenters in 
a country where more than 50 percent of the population 
are younger than thirty years of age is an extremely 
dangerous line—adventurism. It is not the toadies, not a 
public of yesmen (O Lord, how they have multiplied! ), 
not the mama’s boys, who will determine our future, 
but rather those very rebels, the most energetic, brave, 
and high-principled members of our young generation. 

It is stupid to see in them the enemies of Soviet power, 
and more than stupid to let them rot in prisons and to 
mock them. For the party, such a line is equivalent to 
self-strangulation. Too bad for us if we are not capable 
of reaching an understanding with these young people. 
They will create, inevitably they will create, a new 
party. Ideas cannot be murdered with bullets, prisons, 
or exile. He who does not understand this is no poli- 
tician, no Marxist. 

You, of course, remember the “Testament of Palmiro 
Togliatti.” I have in mind this part of it: 


A general impression has been created of foot-dragging 
and opposition in the matter of a return to Leninist 
norms which would insure both within the party and 
outside it more freedom of utterance and discussion 
on questions of culture, art, and politics, as well. 

It is difficult for us to explain to ourselves this foot- 
dragging and this opposition, particularly in view of 
contemporary conditions, when the capitalist encircle- 
ment no longer exists and economic construction has 
attained enormous successes. 

We have always proceeded from the thought that 
socialism is a system in which there exists the broadest 
freedom for the workers who participate in the cause, 
who participate in an organized way in the leadership 


of social life as a whole. (Pravda, Sept. 10, 1964.) 


Who benefits from a policy of foot-dragging and op- 
position? Only overt or covert Stalinists, political bank- 
rupts. Remember: Leninism—yes! Stalinism—no! The 
20th Congress of the party did its work. The genie is 
at large and cannot be confined again! By no forces 
and nobody! 

We are on the eve of the 50th anniversary of the 
Soviet army [Feb. 23]. We are on the eve of the con- 
sultative meeting of the fraternal Communist parties 
[which opened in Budapest Feb. 26]. Do not complicate 
your work for yourselves, do not darken the atmosphere in 
the country. 

On the contrary, Comrade Podgorny [Soviet Presi- 
dent] could amnesty Siniavsky, Daniel, Bukovsky, and 
could order a review of the case of A. Ginzburg and 
others. The Moscow Municipal Court, in this last case, 
permitted the grossest violations of legal procedure. 
Prosecutor Terekhov, Judge Mironov, the commandant 
of the court, Tsirkunenko, should be punished in ap- 
propriate fashion, primarily for acting like idiots and 
abusing their power. 

One cannot achieve legality by violating the laws. 
We will never permit anyone to prostitute our Soviet 
courts, our laws, and our rights. Such violators should 


be thrown out with a vengeance, for they are doing 
Soviet power more harm than all your NTS’s, BBC’s, 
Radio Liberty’s, taken together. 

Let Novyi mir again print the works of A. Solzhenitsyn. 
Let G. Serebriakova publish her “Sandstorm” in the 
USSR, and Ye. Ginzburg her “Journey Into the Whirl- 
wind.” Anyway they are known and read; it’s no secret. 

I live in the provinces where, for every electrified home, 
there are 10 unelectrified ones, where in the winter the 
buses can’t get through and the mail is late by whole 
weeks. If information [of the trials] has reached us 
on the broadest scale, you can well imagine what you 
have done, what kind of seeds you have sown throughout 
the country. Have the courage to correct the mistakes 
that have been made, before the workers and peasants 
take a hand in this affair. 

I don’t want this letter to be passed over in silence, 
for the cause of the party cannot be a private cause, a 
personal cause, and, even less, a second-rate cause. 

I consider it the duty of a Communist to warn the 
Central Committee of the party, and to insist that all 
members of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union be acquainted with the contents 
of this letter. 

The letter is sent to Comrade Suslov with this in view. 

With Communist greetings! 


I. A. YAKHIMOVICH 


1 Aleksandr Nikolaevich Radishchev, 18th-century Russian 
philosopher and poet. One of the first to advocate a revolu- 
tionary transformation of Russian society, he was exiled to 
Siberia for six years after writing a book (Journey from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow) which greatly influenced 19th- 
century Russian revolutionary democrats.—Ed. 

2 Samizdat is the term for underground literature —Ed. 


18. “I Want to be That Happy”: 
from the Diary of I. A. Yakhimovich 


Excerpts 


NOTE: More than three years before he wrote the above 
letter of protest to Party Secretary Suslov, I. A. 
Yakhimovich received unexpected publicity through the 
publication of excerpts from his personal diary in the 
Soviet youth organ Komsomolskaia pravda (Oct. 30, 
1964). An abridged translation of these excerpts, with 
the introduction by the paper’s correspondent, is pre- 
sented below as a sidelight on the personality and views 
of the author of the letter—Ed. 


He wears brown cowboy pants, a black “devil’s hide” 
jacket, and a beret. But it’s not so much the kolkhoz 
chairman’s “suspicious” manner of dress as it is his 
beard that bothers leaders in the district and even in 
the republic: “Isn’t that Yakhimovich a dandy!” I heard 
it as an intimation and even as a simple statement of 
fact in Kraslava and Riga, but not in Sivergala. 


The Sivergala kolkhozniks would never think of their 
chairman that way. To them, Antonovich is hardworking, 
honest and fair, a man who worries more about the 
kolkhoz than about himself. 

The chairman’s house is full of books. The shelves, 
bookcases and table are loaded with them. There are 
two booklovers in the house: Ivan Antonovich himself 
and his wife. Both are philologists, graduates of the 
Latvian State University, he in 1956 and she in 1960. 
While she was still a student, he was teaching rural 
children, then became a regional inspector and, finally, 
the head of a backward kolkhoz. When she began teach- 
ing in the Sivergala school, he became a student again, 
this time by correspondence with the agricultural academy. 

A year ago I learned by accident that Ivan Antonovich 
Yakhimovich, chairman of the “Young Guard” Kolkhoz, 
was keeping a diary. At that time, he told me that he was 
keeping the diary only “for himself.” This fall, how- 
ever, he entrusted me with his notebooks. Here are some 
excerpts from that diary, which he decided to make 
public, and which I thought would interest everyone. 

—O. Vasilieva, correspondent 
for Komsomolskaia pravda 


1960 


March 12: A month has passed since our wedding. 
And it’s already a month since I became chairman of 
the kolkhoz. Ira is in Riga finishing up her studies. 

Work, work, and more work. Even asleep I can’t 
get away from my worries and anxieties. The kolkhoz 
is poor, and I’m considered just another poor relation. 
My pay is 300 rubles. I set the figure myself. This seems 
eccentric to lots of people, the act of a little boy play- 
ing at patriotism. But to me, these are the hard, cold 
facts of life. Besides, the 300 rubles is only temporary, 
until the kolkhoz picks up. 

April 5: We bought five tons of potassium nitrate 
with money borrowed from the kolkhozniks. There isn’t 
a cent in the bank. An urgent payment of 70,000 rubles 
has suddenly come due. The debt to the kolkhozniks 
is now 42,000. It has been dragging on since 1958. 

We run to the stores and the trade bureau carrying 
a suitcase with the cash. Whenever we appear, they 
taunt us by asking, “With or without suitcase?”—1.e., 
with or without money? 

May 11: (ve been accepted as a candidate member 
of the CPSU. 

May 22: The planting is almost done. The spring 
wheat is in, more than half the flax, 40 percent of the 
potatoes, 10 percent of the corn. 

Have I learned how to judge time? I don’t know, 
but I do know that I value it more than ever before. 

June 20: Some sailors from the Baltic Fleet came 
to the kolkhoz. Their concert was too fine for words. 
Our people were pleased, and our guests were pleased 
with themselves. If only our amateur performances were 
on the same level! 

December 2: The farms in Latgaliia cannot be com- 
pared with others in the republic. Latgaliia is eco- 
nomically backward. There are no sound buildings, no 
purebred cattle. The soil is poor. To get a good harvest, 
two or three times as much has to be put in as in 
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other parts of Latvia. Our bread, milk, and meat cost 
us so much more because the railroad is so far away 
and the roads to the fields are so bad. 

Latgaliia is really virgin land. It has to be developed 
decisively and boldly. 


1961 


April 23: So much is happening! What a blast-off, 
what a flight! April 20th, Yuri Gagarin leaped into 
space and returned to earth. The invasion of Cuba and 
the crushing defeat of the interventionists. 

Spring is coming. Tomorrow we begin planting. We 
have advanced everyone twenty kopeks apiece, or two 
rubles in old money, for each working day... . 

May 3: How often we still try to justify our mistakes 
in education and our simple laziness by blaming the 
poor, ungifted students. Someday it will be different: 
lack of talent, not talent, will be the exception. The 
mediocre person will be considered a waste and a failure 
on the part of the whole collective. The normal human 
being has tremendous potentialities within him—that’s 
a law, not an invention. It is the duty of society and 
of each individual to turn the potentiality into reality. 

May 29: I received a severe reprimand for not fulfilling 
the quarterly quota for meat. 

June 11: Heat and drought. A few more days of 
this and the fields will burn up and the harvest will 
be lost. There are unpromising clouds floating about, 
sometimes even thunder and two or three drops of rain, 
then once more it’s dry and hot. The streams have 
dried up, and the swamps have settled. All the roads 
have become passable. 

But the winter rye is all right despite the weather, and 
even the clover has matured early. The nightingales 
give no peace. Summer residents, fishermen, and _ tour- 
ists have arrived, making us envious as hell. But there 
isn’t even time to be envious—we’re starting to get the 
fodder ready. The first stalks of grain have already 
appeared. What a wonderful smell! 

July 21: Vm reading the story “The Last Wish of 
Aleksandr Ulianov” in Sergei Lvov’s Fire of Prometheus. 

August 3: Being a kolkhoz chairman is like being 
sentenced to hard labor! How many hours does a 
chairman work? Around the clock. How many hours 
does he sleep? Only enough to keep him on his feet. 
But that isn’t the hard part. Serving the people is a 
heavy responsibility, but an honorable one. It’s horrible 
when bureaucracy interferes. How tired you get of 
petty supervision! They figure it out, chew it over, and 
shove it under your nose: how many hectares to plant 
with what, what kind of harvest to get, and when. 
This is called planning from below... . 

August 10: lm going to Riga for a DT-54 tractor. 
The news has spread all over the kolkhoz. 

August 25: We’re beginning to thresh the rye. Such 
impatience, such an itch to make something out of 
this! Electricity, a club, a barn, a new organization of 
jobs, rational discipline! It’s time to launch a real 
campaign for these things, one that will carry everyone 
along. How we need such a campaign! It’s the only way 
to attract good people. 


September 30: I’m a papa. My daughter was born. 
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Just think how old I’ve gotten overnight. What a 
wonderful way to grow old! 

November 6: We’ve paid our debts. Now we don’t 
owe the government or anybody. It has changed every- 
thing; it’s as if the resentment, suffering and agony had 
never been. 

November 28: The nausea and pains have come back. 
I’m not smoking. I’ve become irritable, and I get tired 
easily. A “repair job” is necessary. I’m going to the 
hospital tomorrow. 

December 7: I didn’t go to the hospital. 
changed, and so did I. 


Things 


1962 


February 19: The brigade leaders greeted the sugar- 
beet project with silence. When we got down to con- 
crete plot sizes for each brigade, the reception turned 
hostile. Bleidel remarked, “Twenty hectares in our 
situation is no joke!” 

March 10: Communism is the highest quality in every- 
thing, from man on down to a child’s little sock. 

May 16: Today’s meeting of the management has left 
a bitter aftertaste: we punished several men for mis- 
handling the machines. Brench got a stern reprimand 
and a fine of thirty rubles. Geka is going to be tried. 
The failures and problems in dealing with people! 

July 7: We're beginning to spray the corn with 
herbicides. There was a general meeting of the kolkhoz. 
The semi-annual report. It’s possible we'll become “hun- 
dred-thousanders” this year. 

July 13: Trochka crawls along fast, pulling her little 
legs under her. She claps her hands together and says 
“Papa” already. She is very curious and bright. She’s 
a lot of trouble, but more joy. 

August 16: Nikolaev, Popovich ... One gets used 
to miracles. 

September 25: Rain. Uninterrupted rain. We’re plow- 
ing the fields for fall. The tractors get stuck. So Ivan 
Trubach has decided to do his plowing in two separate 
steps. He takes care of the swampiest spots by first 
dragging his feet along the ground, feeling out the best 
path for his tractor. Where Trubach has been with his 
machine, there will be a harvest. 

November 29: Our number has increased! They 
brought Tatiana Ivanovna home from the maternity ward 
yesterday. 

December 11: We raised the money for a ten-kilowatt 
motor for our drying room. By actual count this is the 
fifteenth motor already. Do you recall, Comrade Chair- 
man, how you ran around looking for kerosene lamps? 


1963 


February 2: It’s too bad that so far we haven’t been 
able to reconcile our young people to systematic labor: 
nudging and scolding don’t get very far. And we’ve 
had no luck with the Komsomol secretaries. Maybe 
Rosa Butkana should be nominated. She’s energetic, 
strong-willed, and principled. 

March 4: Again and again we go back to Lenin, 
not out of duty like the schoolboy or student, but out 


of the natural need for advice, ideas, and moral purity. 

April 2: A light blue, faultlessly clear sky, the tops 
of the birches barely moving. This is all I can see from 
my hospital bed. A stomach ulcer sent me to the hos- 
pital after all. A lot of our fellow kolkhozniks are here, 
being “mended” before the planting. I look upon my 
own illness as a soldier wounded in battle looks upon 
the mutilated part of his body: put this to rights as 
quickly as possible and let me get back to the ranks. 
Almost everyone here has similar thoughts. When the 
attack comes, each of us must be at his post. 

April 4: I can’t get the clash with Krikov, head of 
the financial planning department, out of my _ head. 
He didn’t want any arguments and on his “own discre- 
tion” fixed the plot sizes for flax, corn, and sugar beets. 
I told him the plan would only work on paper, and 
not on the land. Krikov just about choked with fury. 
Was I being cheeky? No. It’s all very well to be 
humble, but not in all situations. To be humble where 
the truth is concerned is to be a scoundrel. 

April 7: I have armed myself with books: Turgenev, 
Pushkin, Chekhov. I especially want to reread Turgenevy. 
I go from book to book, becoming less tired and more 
delighted all the time. 

But I miss my work like the very devil. In the near 
future we’re going to have to work out our fertilizer 
purchase and distribution in such a way as to avoid 
having to move manure to the outlying fields. We should 
keep a supply of peat out there (piles of it, mixed with 
ground phosphates and dung-water) and prepare the 
compost on the spot: a little manure, peat, soil, and 
mineral fertilizers. The manure could also be bought 
on the spot from the kolkhozniks. We must wage an 
all-out battle against unproductive expenditures. 

Pastureland should be closer to the farms so that 
milking times can be coordinated. Calves, sheep and 
horses should be kept in the farthest fields. Also, lu- 
pine plants, pea plants, mixed vetch and oats, and seed 
clover. In toward the center the land should be worked 
more intensively. 

April 15: My neighbor in the next bed treated us all 
to eggs, proudly explaining, “My wife brought them, 
hiking 25 kilometers on foot. We’ve lived together a 
long time and never had a serious argument.” Before, 
this peasant looked plain and grey to me, but now he’s 
transformed, handsome even. My mood picked up im- 
mediately, but it could have been completely ruined by 
Lev Ovalov’s Story of a Life. 


Right now, nothing depresses me more than a 
thoughtless attitude toward human feelings, toward the 
purity of those feelings. Did the heroine of this story 
ever love her drunkard-husband? No. Consequently, 
their domestic relations are petty, stupid, and offensive 
from start to finish. All the heroes of the book are 
narrow, mediocre and weak. I’m sorry for them, with 
all their little ideas and little passions, but most of 
all I’m sorry for the author. The book leaves a flat, 
grey impression like the description of a bygone day. 

I compare everything I read with my own experience, 
observations and feelings. It’s disappointing not to find 
in a book anything that you can strive for. 

I look at our love and am glad it is growing, becoming 
broader, more mature, deeper, more humane. Our love is 
not afraid to look truth in the eye, not afraid to demand 


that we each fulfill our duty. Most important of all, it is 
growing and will continue to grow along with us and our 
children. For us, where to live or how to divide the house- 
hold chores is no more of a problem than filling our time 
and avoiding boredom. We live in the whole world and 
bring the whole world to each other. 

April 20: I left the hospital yesterday. I didn’t want to 
wait for the bus, so I got back to the kolkhoz on a dump 
truck. My life begins again with a working day... . 

June 14: There’s no doubt that talent has been un- 
covered and put to work for human society by material 
incentives. But moral incentives will predominate in the 
future and will so eclipse the former that any comparison 
of the two will seem an absurd joke. . . . 

August 25: I once wrote to the republic Ministry of 
Production and Purchases with a suggestion for organiz- 
ing purchases preferentially, based on the need for spe- 
cialization. Livestock products should be emphasized, and 
grain minimized. Well, in practice, I’ve had to abandon 
that viewpoint. In fact I had no alternative: I had no right 
to sacrifice grain. In the interests of the state most of all, 
I didn’t have the right. What kind of a mood would the 
kolkhozniks have been in, what would they have planted 
in the spring? 

For over a week auditors have been digging around in 
our files. Rumors and gossip are spreading. All this dis- 
organizes people, interferes with work. It’s possible that 
[ll be replaced by another man. That would be hard to 
take. I can’t imagine not being on the kolkhoz. To have 
lived four years with its trials and tribulations . .. I’m 
most concerned not for myself, but for the kolkhoz, that 
it shouldn’t take a beating. It’s very important that not 
just any man be allowed to take the post of chairman. 

October 15: In the forest, it’s as if all the summer smells 
were being burned away in a great smoldering bonfire. 
Autumn. The work in the fields is done. People are in a 
good mood. The main thing is that there is faith in the 
coming year, which means “‘a desire to work.” This makes 
me glad and gives me strength. I still don’t know my fate. 

December 8: A reprimand . . . Well, that’s not so bad. 
The main thing—they left me in the kolkhoz. 


1964. 


January 1: A tiny fir tree in the room. The candles 
are lit. The children are asleep. Ira and I have wished 
each other a happy new year. We turn things over in 
our minds and agree that the past year has been good, 
but the new one should be even better. This year 
I became a student again, and our kolkhoz became a 
“millionaire” (old price scale), meeting the plan for 
meat and milk deliveries to the state and settling up 
accounts with the kolkhozniks. Despite the difficulties 
and special problems of the year, we made a good 
stride forward: All branches of livestock production 
became profitable. Even pork brought a profit this year. 

February 2: The reports and elections meeting. I was 
re-elected chairman. 

February 9: We've gone over to monthly wages for 
the kolkhozniks. The advantages of this system have 
become immediately apparent: it gives people a taste 
for money, diverts them from private farming, encourages 
the accountants, and gets the kolkhoz finances moving. 
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I remember Janis Nartysh’s “philosophy” which he 
elaborated for me at the start of my tenure here. “What’s 
bad for the kolkhoznik? Freedom of choice: if he 
wants to, he works; if he doesn’t want to, he just lies 
on the stove.” Now Janis doesn’t much care to lie on 
the stove. 

February 9: Yesterday we saw “The Living and the 
Dead,” both parts. The penal servitude of war. The 
powerlessness of the strong. But it was as it should be: 
the determination to defend one’s country is more powerful 
than the will to enslave. It was that great determination 
that gave the strength and forged the victory. I liked 
the whole film, it went straight to my heart—the author, 
the director, the actors—everything! 

February 18: The worst things for production are 
sluggishness, enslavement to habit, mental inertia. Certain 
of our regional leaders have not yet managed to shake 
this disease. They put instructions above everything else. 

The words we waste in conversation! We talk—and 
decide nothing. We sit down, but not together. We 
must work, pencil in hand: think, think—not just pour 
one empty vessel into another. 

February 25: Another daughter, our third. Weight: 
four kilos. Hair: black. 

March 7: I am reading Marcel Michaud’s Saint 
Exupéry. I feel so sorry for Exupéry! How hard it 
must have been to live persecuted and alone. To forget 
oneself only in the endless skies, or with children. To 
feel the constant need for beautiful people, a need almost 
like hunger . . . How tragic that fate foisted off on him 
a friend-mistress and a nutty wife. What a wild absurdity 
those relationships seem, when you see people of St. 
Exupéry’s type. 

April 3: I went to Yelgava, to the agricultural academy. 
My exams and tests are behind me, my first year is behind 
me. I did well in the history of the CPSU, mathematics, 
and physics; I got a C in chemistry. I’m happier about 
that than about all my A’s put together. But it’s too bad 
I didn’t have two or three more days. Shmit is Shmit, 
and it’s shameful to pass with just a C from such an 
instructor. 

April 16: Khikmet is a thousand times right in saying 
that in the 20th century only a genuine Communist can 
be the happiest of men. I want to be that happy. 

May 21: The planting’s nearly done, but it’s cold, 
May is always capricious. This year we stood firm on 
our right to full autonomy. Down to the last hectare. 
we figured out and decided for ourselves what to plant. 

July 6: The drudgery of harvest time approaches. In 
those fields where neither reapers nor combines can be 
used, we'll cut the grain by hand. We held brigade 
meetings, and a specific rye field was assigned to each 
household. The kolkhozniks determined the dimensions 
themselves, according to their abilities. Everyone is in 
a cheerful mood. In addition to the pay, we’re going to 
give out bread. Everyone is clear on our goal: to finish 
up before August Ist. 

The harvest “watchmen” have been approved: they’l] 
be responsible for overseeing the collection, weighing, 
and delivery of the grain. As usual, Yazep Kovalsky will 
be one of them. Nobody has ever doubted the honesty of 
this man. He is the conscience of the kolkhoz. 


July 31: All the grain is in. It took seven days. For us 
that’s record time. . . . 
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19. Against the Verdict: Letter by B. V. Sazonov 


To: The Supreme Court, RSFSR 
The papers Izvestia and Komsomolskaia pravda 
Attorneys B. A. Zolotukhin and D. M. Kaminskaia 


I have familiarized myself with the speech given by 
Comrade B. A. Zolotukhin, defense counsel for A. Ginz- 
burg, at the January 1968 trial, and also with the reports 
which appeared in the newspapers [zvestia and Komso- 
molskaia pravda regarding this trial. After comparing 
these documents, | have come to the conclusion that the 
above-named organs of the press misinformed the Soviet 
public by describing the trial in an extremely one-sided, 
tendentious fashion, and by reporting false information 
which defames the character of at least several of the de- 
fendants. (I have in mind primarily A. Ginzburg, since I 
have not been able to acquaint myself with the documents 
relating to the other defendants. ) 

I have also familiarized myself with the appeal ad- 
dressed by L. Bogoraz and P. Litvinov to the world 
community. From it I have learned that the trial 
of the accused persons, Yu. Galanskov, A. Ginzburg, 
Dobrovolsky and V. Lashkova, violated several rules of 
the Soviet Criminal Code and that the court tried not so 
much to find out the true facts of the case and judge 
it from the viewpoint of Soviet law, as it tried by every 
means to condemn several of the above-named persons. 

All this taken together alarms me as a citizen of 
this country. We must have guarantees against the pos- 
sibility of a repetition of the bloody events that occurred 
at the time of the cult of personality. An essential condi- 
tion for this is public knowledge of the work of our courts, 
as this is vital both for public control of the courts’ activi- 
ties and for inculcating a spirit of lawfulness and good 
citizenship in the Soviet people and thus bringing about 
stricter observance of Soviet laws. 

I therefore demand the nullification of the court’s 
verdict in the case of Yu. Galanskov, A. Ginzburg, 
Dobrovolsky and V. Lashkova, and a reexamination of 
the case with public knowledge and in accordance with 
Soviet law. 


B. V. SAZONOV 


(philosopher) 
January 23, 1968 


20. Protest of 52 Scholars and Professionals 


To: Procurator General of the USSR Rudenko 
The USSR Supreme Court 


In December 1967, letters were sent to various proc- 
uratorial and judicial offices requesting that those who 
wished to do so be allowed to attend the [then] im- 
pending trial of Ginzburg, Galanskov, Dobrovolsky, and 
Lashkova. The signers of these letters considered it 
their civic duty to press the authorities to make the 


trial public, since in the past our society had repeatedly 
been faced with flagrant violations of legality com- 
mitted in court cases where the proceedings were either 
hidden from or falsified to the public. Such was the 
case, for example, in the trials of Siniavsky and Daniel, 
of Khaustov, and of Bukovsky. All these trials were 
declared to be public, but in reality were not. Only per- 
sons with special passes were allowed into the court- 
room, and the criteria for the issuance of these passes 
and the person(s) who issued them are not known. In 
sum, a specially selected “public” was present in the 
courtroom, while friends and even several close relatives 
of the defendants were not permitted to attend. 


Only through the device of keeping the public ignorant 
of the proceedings was the KGB able to settle accounts 
with the dissidents. Indeed the accused, who acted within 
the framework of our Constitution and our laws, and 
who in several instances used the Constitution as their 
defense, demanded that legality be observed, but were 
nevertheless committed to harsh sentences without genuine 
evidence of their guilt. In any event, the public has no 
knowledge of such evidence. Only in the absence of 
open hearings could our press have printed reports 
which distorted the trial proceedings and grossly deceived 
readers regarding the trials’ true nature. (For example, 
the only published notice concerning the Bukovsky trial, 
in the newspaper V echerniaia Moskva, informed the public 
that Bukovsky had admitted his guilt, although this was 
completely false.) 


There have been no answers to the letters [mentioned 
above], and not one of the signers of the letters has 
received permission to attend the trial, which has just 
been completed. Furthermore, the trial of Ginzburg, 
Galanskov, Dobrovolsky, and Lashkova was characterized 
by even more scandalous violations of legality and turned 
out to be a repetition, in still more somber form, of 
the other previously-mentioned trials. 


All entrances to the Moscow Municipal Court building 
were guarded by numerous KGB functionaries, as well as 
by druzhinniki and policemen, who refused entry to any- 
one who did not possess special authorization (the nature 
of which they stubbornly refused to disclose). During the 
days of the trial, the “Commandant of the Court” was 
Tsirkunenko, a colonel of the KGB. Characteristically, 
even the relatives of the defendants were not all, and not 
immediately, admitted to the courtroom, even though 
many of them carried legal summonses. Relatives of the 
defendants, witnesses, and other citizens were subjected 
to rude treatment, threats, and insults; they were photo- 
graphed in order to intimidate them; their conversations 
were subjected to eavesdropping. Throughout the trial, 
constant surveillance was maintained over the relatives 
and close friends of the defendants with the express 
purpose of blackmailing them. 


All this was done so that no objective information 
could leak out of the courtroom. For example, the wife 
of Galanskoy and the fiancée of Ginzburg received threats 
that added reprisals would be taken against the defendants 
if accounts of the trial were written down. Unknown 
persons coming out of the courtroom attempted to give 
completely false information to foreign correspondents, 
who themselves had not been admitted to the court session. 


Many of us were witnesses to these facts and are pre- 
pared to corroborate them. 


The fact that the organization which carried out 
the investigation [of the accused] was constantly involved 
in efforts to keep the trial from being public is a mockery 
of justice which should not be permitted in a civilized 
society. No one who respects himself and his calling 
as a judge had the right to conduct a court hearing 
under such conditions. And the fact that the trial pro- 
ceedings were in every way kept hidden from the public 
appears to be sufficient grounds for a vote of non- 
confidence in the court and its verdict. 


Therefore we cannot believe either in the justice of 
the [court’s] prosecution of the case of Ginzburg, Galan- 
skov, and Lashkova, or in the truth or sincerity of 
Dobrovolsky’s testimony, on the basis of which the former 
were alleged to have had ties with the NTS. This testi- 
mony compels us to recall the even more menacing 
aspects of the trials of the 1930’s, when accused persons 
were subjected to coercion during the period of investi- 
gation and forced to admit their own guilt and that 
of others, with the result that millions of people were 
executed, tortured, or incarcerated in labor camps for 
decades. In this connection, it must be noted that in 
this case the accused were held in isolated confinement 
for investigation during an entire year, which far and 
away exceeds the investigatory periods stipulated under 


the Complete Procedural Code of the RSFSR. 


It is generally known that Ginzburg compiled a collec- 
tion of materials relating to the trial of Siniavsky and 
Daniel, which evoked a reaction on the part of both the 
Soviet and the world public; that Galanskov was editor 
of the mimeographed journal Phoenix, the contents of 
which had included, specifically, protocols of the discus- 
sion of the draft of the third volume of the “History of 
the Party” by Old Bolsheviks and documents of the 
Writers’ Union recording the expulsion of Boris Pasternak 
from the Union; and finally, that Lashkova typed these 
materials. These things had been done openly. They 
[Ginzburg and Galanskov] placed their signatures on all 
the manuscripts. They attempted to make these materials 
public so that they could circulate openly. Soviet laws 
do not prohibit such activity. 


Do these actions of the defendants constitute a just 
basis for their arrest? Isn’t the indictment accusing them 
of having ties with subversive organizations (NTS) a typi- 
cal means of reprisal utilized in the days of Stalin? 


Such questions naturally arise as a result of the viola- 
tions of the public’s right to be informed that were perpe- 
trated during this trial. Is it not incredible that people 
who acted openly and supported openness were in fact 
judged and sentenced secretly? A court organized and 
acting lawfully would not only have no fear of publicity 
but would welcome it in every way. 


We demand a retrial of the case of Ginzburg, Galanskov, 
Dobrovolsky, and Lashkova by a reconstituted court acting 
in conformity with all the norms of legal procedure and 
with full publicity. 

We also demand that those officials guilty of gross 
violations of legality in this trial be brought to account. 


Yu. AprREsIAN, Candidate in Philological Sciences 
AFANASEVA, Member, USSR Union of Journalists 
L. ALEKsEEVA, Editor 
K. Basitsky, Linguist 
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S. BELOKRINITSKAIA, Linguist 

K. Bocatyrev, Member, Union of Soviet Writers 

L. Betova, Candidate in Philological Sciences; Member, 
Union of Cinematographers 

N. VvepensKalA, Candidate in Phys.-Math. Sciences 

N. VitiaMs, Instructor, MITKhT [Moscow Institute of 
Precise Chemical Technology | 

Ye. Vinocrapova, Candidate in Fine Arts 

A. VELIKANOV, Physicist 

T. VELIKANOVA, Mathematician 

Yr. VOLKOVMOKAIA, Linguist 

S. GinpIKINn, Candidate in Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

Yu. GasteEv, Teacher, Moscow State University 

M. Grasar, Lecturer, Moscow Institute of Aviation Tech- 
nology 

Yu. Guiazov, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

S. Gorre, Artist 

P. GaipENKO, Candidate in Philosophical Sciences 

Yu. Gercuuk, Critic; Member, USSR Union of Artists 

I. GoLomsutTok, Art historian; Member, USSR Union of 
Artists 

R. DosrusHin, Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

V. Dyso, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

Yu. Davypov, Candidate in Philosophical Sciences 

M. DomsHLAK, Art historian 

V. Ivanov, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

Ye. Kopre.teva, Proofreader, Publications Section, State 
Radio Committee 

G. Korpe.evic, Graduate Student, MGU 

KASATKIN, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

L. KaApANApDzE, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

L. Krysin, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

O. KisELev, Actor 

R. Mintos, Candidate in Physical-Mathematical Sciences; 
Senior Scientific Worker, MGU 

I. MitcuuK, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

V. MENIKER, Economist 

A. Ocurtsov, Candidate in Philosophical Sciences 

B. Pottak, Candidate in Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

S. PozuarirskatA, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

A. Piaticorsky, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

L. Pazuitnov, Candidate in Philosophical Sciences 

SEepDov, Candidate in Historical Sciences 

N. SapomsKalIA, Candidate in Historical Sciences 

V. SkvirsKy, Geographer 

Ye. SEMEKA, Candidate in Historical Sciences 

M. Taniuk, Director 

Yu. TeLestn, Mathematician 

M. Uvanovskala, Bibliographer 

M. Feicina, Historian 

I. FALEEVA, Sociologist 

B. Suracin, Candidate in Philosophical Sciences 

A. YAKosson, Translator 


Send answers to this appeal to the following address: 
Moscow G-117, Pogodin Street, House 2/3, Apt. 91, B. I. 
Shragin. 


January 27, 1968 


26 Additional Signatures: 


N. BeLocoropskalA, Engineer 
G. BuLatov, Actor 
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Yu. BLumMEnNTAL, Musician 

N. BLuMENTAL, Student at the Institute of Culture 

P. GricoreNKo, Construction Engineer, SU-20 Moscow 
Building Trust; former Major-General; Candidate in 
Military Sciences; Lecturer 

A. GRIGORENKO, Senior Technician 

Yu. Gusanovy, Electrician 

D. DantEL, Schoolboy, son of Yuli Daniel 

N. YEMELKINA, Civil Servant 

D. Zu1romirsky, Doctor of Art History 

A. Kostertn, Writer; spent 17 years in Stalinist labor 
camp, 3 years in a Tsarist prison; member of the 
CPSU; father of Nina Kosterina 

A. Kaptan, Candidate in Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

M. KazarteEv, Worker 

G. Kravrsova, Plumber 

O. LEonTEvA, Candidate in Art History 

V. Nrkotsky, Senior Engineer, Physicist 

A. Paviova, Construction Engineer 

S. PIsaREV, Scientific Worker 

M. PuziKov, Engineer 

I. Rupakov 

V. TETERIN, Civil Servant 

M. SHAPOSHNIKOV 

Yu. YuKHNoveTS, Worker 

A. KHRABROVITSKY, Literary Scholar 

A. TsVETOPOLSKAIA, Senior Engineer 

Urkina, Senior Engineer 


February 6, 1968 


21. For a Truthful Press: Protest of 30 


To: The Editor-in-Chief, Komsomolskaia pravda 
The Party Committee of Komsomolskaia pravda 
Copy to the Board of the Union of Journalists 


On January 18, 1968, an article by F. Ovcharenko, 
entitled “The Lackeys,” was published in the newspaper 
Komsomolskaia pravda. Each of us is acquainted with 
at least one of the defendants and knows the circumstances 
of the case, and on this basis we maintain that the article 
contains gross distortions of fact and misinforms the 
reader. Specifically, Ginzburg and Galanskov are depicted 
in a false light—as parasites. These allegations are easily 
refuted by the actual work histories of the accused, their 
character traits, and their labor books. 

Much more important and dangerous is the false infor- 
mation given about this case. For example, the article 
states: “In searches of the quarters of Ginzburg, Galan- 
skov, and Dobrovolsky, articles of espionage equipment 
were found—cryptographic manuals, Shapirographs (hec- 
tographs), instructions, anti-Soviet literature, leaflets.” 
No such articles were found in the possession of Ginzburg 
or Galanskovy, in contrast to Dobrovolsky—as is apparent 
from the records of the searches, copies of which not only 
are included in the evidence relating to the case but are 
also in the possession of relatives of the accused. According 


to F. Ovcharenko, the guilt of the accused was proven 
“by the testimony of a great number of witnesses... , 
by the authoritative conclusions of experts.” First of 
all, only psychiatric experts figured in the trial, and such 
testimony, as is well known, determines only respon- 
sibility, and not guilt. Second, however one may treat 
the testimony of the witnesses, not one of them—not even 
Brocks-Sokolov—confirmed that there were ties between 
Ginzburg and Galanskov and the NTS. 

We will not continue enumerating all the distortions 
of truth contained in the article. Enough has been said 
to raise a question as to the professional integrity of 
the author of the article “Lackeys.” 

We consider that such a scandalous act in the practice 
of journalism should be judged [in a hearing] by the 
Editors or by the Union of Journalists. In our opinion, 
the following should be invited to attend this hearing: 
the relatives and close friends of the defendants, the 
judge, the procurator, the lawyers, the witnesses (those 
called by both the prosecution and the defense), and 
the court recorder. We are certain that if all interested 
parties are allowed to testify, the truth will become known, 
the article “Lackeys” will receive the judgment it deserves, 
and the newspaper will publish a retraction. 


G. V. GALANSKOVA 
V. A. Nikosky 

S. SHTUTINA 

A. PoVOLOTSKAIA 
N. SVETLOVA 


N. GORBANEVSKAIA 
O. TIMOFEEVA 

A. S. VoLPIN 

L. I. GinzBuRG 

S. CHUDAKOV 


Ye. GALANSKOVA KARELIN 
V. POoKHODAIEV SHADRINA 
Yr. A. GALANSKOVA SHTERNFELD 


A. VIKTOROV 
K. GALANSKOV 
N. VIKTOROVA 
A. SHTELMAKH 


T. S. GALANSKOV 

A. BOLTRUKEVICH 

A. TopESHKINA 

A. I. Kirtacina (witness 


at search of Ginz- N. UstINova 

burg’s flat, Jan. 17, Yr. VASILEVA 

1967) I. KAMYSHANOVA 
L. Kats G. KAGANOVSKY 
S. GENKIN 


22. For A Truthful Press: Letter from Ginz- 
burg’s Mother to Komsomolskaia pravda 


In your newspaper of January 18, 1968, you published 
an article by F. Ovcharenko entitled “The Lackeys.” 
In this article, my son, Aleksandr Ginzburg, was pictured 
in a false light, and the circumstances of the court case 
against him were misrepresented. There is no need to 
dwell on every single part of the article where the facts 
were distorted—for example, the assertion that my son 
had been sponging off me, that he had been placed 
under a criminal charge in 1964, etc. I will mention only 
what I feel to be the most important parts. 

In the four-column article, my son was constantly 
described as “ a paid agent of the NTS” who disseminated 
“propaganda” materials and publications of that organi- 


zation, and he was alleged to have told the court about his 
“activities in cooperation with the NTS.” 

During the trial, there was not one word about my 
son’s receiving from anyone whatever any payment for 
the book of documents he compiled. The prosecutor, 
who had called my son “an agent of the NTS,” himself 
admitted in court that he had made a mistake. It seems 
that this “mistake” also got accidentally into the text 
of the court’s sentence; however, none of the evidence in 
the case, not one of the witnesses who testified, nor a 
single question by the prosecution, even touched on this 
point. Anyone who was present at the trial must know 
this quite well—and I hope that the journalist who re- 
ported the trial proceedings was in the courtroom? 

I do not know from what sources the author of the 
article got his information that “spying equipment” 
and NTS instructions and leaflets were found during 
the search of Ginzburg’s home. In the official list com- 
piled after the search, of which I have a copy, no 
Shapirographs (hectographs) or NTS literature and no 
cryptographic materials are mentioned. Nor was my son 
accused of anything like this during the trial. 

There was nothing “unexpected” about the fact that 
my son refused to confess at the trial that his actions had 
been anti-Soviet. He did not “suddenly state this”; he 
asserted it from the very start of the investigation until 
the end of the trial. 

The few examples I have cited are enough to give 
me the right to call the article by F. Ovcharenko slander- 
ous and to demand its retraction. 

I ask that you check the facts I have put forward, 
as well as other points in the article about Aleksandr 
Ginzburg, against the documents—the official search rec- 
ord and the record of the court sessions. I ask you 
to let me know the results of the check and to publish the 
retraction in the newspaper. 

If the check is dishonestly carried out, or if my 
letter remains unanswered, I will be forced to bring 
charges against the author of the article and the news- 
paper for the slander of my son Aleksandr Ginzburg. 


L. I. GiInzBuRG 


23. For a Truthful Press: 
Kushev 


Letter by Ye. I. 


OPEN LETTER 


To the Editors of Komsomolskaia pravda 


On January 18, 1968, an article entitled “The Lackeys,” 
by F. Ovcharenko, was published in your newspaper. 
Among the many distorted facts [it presented] regarding 
the trial and the personalities of the accused, one part 
of the article related directly to me. I quote from the text: 


I repeat, Ginzburg and company not only were intoxi- 
cated with these [NTS] publications but also tried 
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by every possible means to disseminate them. As the 
witness Ye. Kushev indicated in court, they palmed off 
NTS products on unsuspecting and unfortunate young 
people, former fellow students and friends. 


This is a deliberate lie. Presumably the author of the 
article was in court and could not help but hear my 
words to the effect that I did not know Ginzburg at all. 
He also could not have avoided hearing the single 
passage in my interrogation that concerned Galanskov. 
I reproduce it here from memory: 


Attorney Kaminskaia (Galanskow’s defense counsel): 
Do you know anything about Galanskov’s criminal 
activities— 

I: I am well acquainted with Galanskov but know 
nothing about him of an incriminating nature. I know 
that he is the editor of the journal Phoenix, but I can- 
not judge as to the hostile character of the journal as I 
have not read it. 


In essence, then, I corroborated in court only Dobrovol- 
sky’s and Lashkova’s testimony to the effect that on my 
own initiative I obtained from them three brochures 
published by the NTS. It does not follow that they 
“palmed off” these brochures on me or anyone else. More- 
over, I did not testify with regard to any other persons. 

Thus, Ovcharenko first libels the condemned persons; 
second, he deliberately generalizes from a single episode; 
and third, he tries in an irresponsible manner to paint 
me as a dishonorable man. 

I demand that you publish my letter with an appro- 
priate editorial retraction, but as I have little hope that 
you will do so, I am at the same time sending copies of 
the letter to my friends and acquaintances. 


YEVGENI IcGorEvVICH KUSHEV 


Moscow, G-99, 10 Smolensk St., Apt. 17 


24. For a Truthful Press: Letter of Protest 
by A. Yakobson 


To the Board of Directors, USSR Union of Journalists 


I address myself to your organization because it bears 
moral responsibility for the content of the Soviet press 
and, in the first instance, of the central newspapers. 

I want to examine the question of the veracity of the 
information provided by the press regarding the case of 
Ginzburg, Galanskov, Dobrovolsky and Lashkova, which 
was tried in the Moscow Municipal Court from January 8 
to January 13, 1968. Having no firsthand knowledge of 
the circumstances of the trial, I attempt to draw my 
conclusions about it, like all citizens not present at the 
proceedings, solely from newspaper material. 

The first press reaction to the January proceedings was 
a brief report in Vecherniaia Moskva of January 18, 1968, 
which said that “the court, on the basis of the testimony 
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of the witnesses and defendants as well as the material 
evidence, found the persons named guilty of having had 
criminal communications with an exile anti-Soviet organi- 
zation.” 

Now, it is these three items—the testimony of the 
witnesses, the confessions of the defendants, and the 
material evidence—which I propose to discuss on the basis 
of their representation in our press, specifically, in the 
article “In the Same Harness,” by T. Aleksandrov and 
V. Konstantinov, in /zvestia of January 16, 1968, and in 
the article entitled “The Lackeys,” by F. Ovcharenko, in 
Komsomolskaia pravda of January 18, 1968. Let us see 
whether the elucidation of these three items in the news- 
paper articles really leads the reader logically to the 
conclusion that the defendants had criminal links with 
an exile anti-Soviet organization. 

First of all, what is said, concretely, about the testimony 
of the witnesses? 


Except for the obscure mention made of Ye. Kushev 
in Komsomolskaia pravda, the only witness named turns 
out to be Nicholas Brocks-Sokoloy, a citizen of Venezuela. 
In the pages of the press, he grows into the central 
figure of the trial, the major trump card of the prose- 
cution. The /zvestia article makes him the main personage, 
giving him more space than the defendants. “In the Same 
Harness” is not only the title of the article, it is the gist 
and undercurrent of the entire text. The task the authors 
set for themselves is precisely to make the reader believe, 
by every possible means, that Brocks-Sokolov and the 
four defendants belong to the same spy organization and 
thus are bound together by a single “belt of the Fall” 
(Izvestia). An equally important role is given to Brocks- 
Sokolov by Komsomolskaia pravda in its efforts to argue 
the prosecution’s case. 


And what do we know about Brocks-Sokolov?, We know 
that he was recruited by the white-émigré organization 
Narodno-Trudovoi Soiuz (NTS), that he came to the 
USSR from France as a tourist and was arrested as a 
spy. On him was discovered a belt containing a Shapiro- 
graph (hectograph), cryptographic materials, anti-Soviet 
literature, and money. Brocks also had in his possession 
photographs of the defendants. 


All this is now in the hands of the Court as material 
evidence! we read in Izvestia. 


The question is: How can spying equipment belonging 
to Brocks, who came to our country in December of 1967, 
convict people who were in prison, under investigation, 
from January 1967 to January 1968? Why are the four 
accused tied with Brocks in the same ill-fated harness? 

Let us try to find the answer to this question after 
analyzing in more detail what Brocks’ mission was. It 
turns out that the NTS agents who recruited Brocks 
assured him that his role was to render assistance to 
the four defendants. Brocks-Sokolov readily agreed to 
carry out the assignment and put on the secret belt with 
the concealed packages which he was to deliver to a 
“certain person” in Moscow, says Komsomolskaia pravda. 
From Izvestia we learn that the meeting was to take place 
in Sokolniki. Thus, it follows from the press reports that 
Brocks-Sokoloy assumed the role of intermediary. 


Perhaps the case might be clarified by the one who 
was to receive Brocks’ packages? Who is he? What is 
his name? What was he supposed to do? Why is this 
important but barely-mentioned link omitted from the 


chain of accusations? Didn’t Brocks want to give away 
his partner? Absolutely not! It used to be said that a 
windbag is a boon to a spy. Such a spy as Brocks-Sokolov 
is a boon to the KGB. 

The gentleman from Sokolniki, by the way, is not 
the only person with whom the organization that sent 
Brocks planned to establish connections through the same 
Brocks. Among the items of material evidence that were 
“in the hands of the Court” were “letters prepared 
with return addresses.” Izvestia lists these letters as taken 
from the same belt [and says that] “they were intended 
for certain persons in the Soviet Union. . .” “Certain 
persons” again! Would it not be in the interests of 
the prosecution to really determine who they are? Or 
were the KGB workers unable to find the addressees from 
the addresses given? 

But let us suppose that all the “certain persons” have 
really not been determined, and let us suppose that these 
persons were indeed going to render some unknown help 
to the prisoners. But this still leaves open the question: 
How and in what way did the underground equipment 
found on Brocks, and also the money, letters and photo- 
graphs, for whomever they were intended, incriminate 
the defendants? Why is all this cited as material evidence 
of the guilt not of Brocks himself but of those whom he 
only “knew by hearsay” (Izvestia) ? 

Now let us switch to Brocks’ testimony at the trial— 
if it can be called testimony. . . 


At the University of Grenoble where he studied, Brocks 
attended lectures given by Mikhail Slavinsky, who— 
Komsomolskaia pravda explains—is “a member of the 
NTS.” From the mouth of Slavinsky, Brocks learns that 
there are in the Soviet Union “zealots for freedom” whose 
names are Galanskov, Ginzburg, and Dobrovolsky 
(Izvestia). That’s the whole “testimony.” Now I ask the 
reader to follow the newspaper’s logic: Brocks-Sokolov 
declares in the Moscow Court that in Grenoble a pro- 
fessor praised Ginzburg and Galanskov, and Moscow 
ranks this professor as among the leadership of the NTS; 
thus, the persons he praised must also be considered 
“paid agents of the NTS” (Komsomolskaia pravda). 


I consider that there were no grounds whatsoever for 
Brocks to appear in the January court proceedings in the 
role of witness—and the main witness at that, as the 
newspapers make clear. But at the same time, this 
fellow takes upon himself the functions not only of 
witness, but also of prosecutor and even judge. He de- 
clares in court: “. . . I was told that these are writers 
and that they are being prosecuted here for their ties 
with the NTS.” Who but Brocks-Sokolov presumes to 
predict the court’s judgment on a case involving Soviet 
citizens! 


Under the law, incidentally, a witness does not have 
the right to be present in the courtroom until he gives his 
testimony. If an exception was’ made for Brocks, what was 
the reason for it? Moreover, had he not been present 
in the court before his testimony, from where could he 
have learned about the defendants—that they were 
“criminals,” or anything else? All by hearsay? 

The following thought arises: What was 
Sokolov’s true role in the January trial? 

It is noteworthy that the authors’ attitude toward the 
spy Brocks is one of great indulgence, indeed of touching 
pity. At times one detects a note of tender emotion when 


Brocks- 


they talk of this “still so very young, towheaded fellow 
who speaks Russian fairly well” (Komsomolskaia pravda). 
While recognizing that Brocks proved to be “up to his 
ears in dirt,” the authors of the Izvestia article are quick 
to add: “It looks as if he got into it through naiveté and 
his great trustfulness towards people. . .”. Sympatheti- 
cally, they quote the following from Brocks’ statement in 
court: “I should like to say that I am sorry that I have 
unintentionally violated the laws of this country.” 


An altogether different tone is taken towards the 
defendants. Their biographies are painted in solid black 
—though one should add here that this is not true of 
all the defendants to the same degree, Dobrovolsky 
being somewhat of an exception. But towards Galanskov 
and Ginzburg, there is no mercy. Jzvestia, for instance, 
says that Ginzburg “discovered himself in swindling.” 
Komsomolskaia pravda explains that in 1960 he “was 
called to account for swindling and forgery of documents,” 
spending two years in prison. [The paper adds:] “In 
1964, another criminal suit was instituted against him 
for similar unseemly acts.” It would not hurt to tell the 
reader that in 1960 Ginzburg took a school examination 
(for students not attending lectures) on behalf of a close 
friend and for this purpose substituted his own photograph 
on the appropriate [examination] paper. This is doubt- 
less a legal offense, but is it such a terrible moral dis- 
crediting of Ginzburg? And further, except for Ginz- 
burg, who was ever sentenced (and when) to two years’ 
imprisonment for a like offense? One suspects that the 
real, hidden motive behind the persecution [of Ginzburg ] 
in 1960 was not connected with the forging of documents. 
Was it not the same the second time, in 1964? 


Komsomolskaia pravda is not very much concerned 
about the consistency of its judgments regarding Ginz- 
burg’s and Galanskov’s personalities. Let us cite some 
facts bearing on the responsibility of these judgments. 


It is said that the defendants went about their business 
“with the prudence of experienced merchants.” Yet at 
the same time we learn that “after getting some fifty- 
dollar notes from Galanskov on one occasion, blackmarket 
operators contrived to hand over for them . . . a pack of 
mustard-plasters.” Fine merchant!. 


We learn of the defendants that they “maintain a 
silent conspiracy with the cunning hardened criminals.” 
[Yet] right away it turns out that on the title-page of 
Galanskov’s incriminating collection Phoenix there ap- 
pears [the inscription] “Edited by Yu. Galanskov.” Also, 
in the compilation which constituted Ginzburg’s crime, 
and in the editions [of it] published in various countries, 
everywhere there appears: “Compiled by A. Ginzburg.” 
And these are conspirators? One is tempted to repeat the 
words of the author Ovcharenko: “A strange dialectic 
emerges.” The interesting thing is: for what readers were 
these passages intended ? 


It would not hurt the reader to know that the collec- 
tion compiled by Ginzburg is a “White Book” containing 
materials on the case of Siniavsky and Daniel. It includes 
the transcript of the trial itself, reactions to the trial 
in the Soviet and foreign press, and public statements 
of various persons in connection with the case. Opinions 
for and against Siniavsky and Daniel are presented. 
Komsomolskaia pravda refers to a collection of “slander- 
ous materials” but does not feel obliged to report what 
sort of collection it is. I repeat: it is the “White Book.” 
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Now let us see how the testimony of the defendants 
themselves appears in the pages of the press and what 
confessions were included in such testimony. 

Both articles quote the testimony of Dobrovolsky. 
We read in /zvestia: 


Exactly such a Shapirograph [hectograph] was given 
to me earlier by Galanskov, stated the defendant 
Dobrovolsky. 


And here is Komsomolskaia pravda: 


Prosecutor: What do you know about the foreign 
ties of Galanskov and Ginzburg? 

Dobrovolsky: In connection with Galanskov’s transfer 
to me of NTS literature and a Shapirograph, I became 
interested in where he had obtained all this. Galanskov 
told me that he had had a foreign connection since 
1962 and had obtained it through Ginzburg. 
Prosecutor: With what organization was this foreign 
connection? 

Dobrovolsky: Galanskov told me that he had ties with 
the NTS. 


Thus, the testimonies of Galanskov and Ginzburg 
remain unknown to the reader, and from the testimony 
of Dobrovolsky two things follow: In the first place, in 
relation to the other defendants, Ginzburg and Galanskov, 
Dobrovolsky appears as a witness for the prosecution, 
acknowledging not his own guilt but that of others. 
Secondly, it is revealed that the objects which served in 
court as material evidence of the guilt of all the defendants 
(the Shapirograph and the NTS literature) were found 
at the residence of Dobrovolsky. 

The suspicion involuntarily arises: Weren’t these things 
found only at Dobrovolsky’s? 

One begins to wonder whether there are any grounds 
for a case involving a group of persons. Let us ask: 
Why did Galanskov and Ginzburg find themselves in the 
same dock? Yes, Komsomolskaia pravda calls them 
“companions” and alleges that “they are compiling a 
new collection with the pretentious title Phoenix. 
But why they? Why companions? No evidence is cited 
of joint literary activity by Galanskov and Ginzburg, and 
if one goes by public signature, then the compilation 
of the “White Book” was the work of Ginzburg and the 
compilation of Phoenix solely that of Galanskov. 
Might there not be testimony by the compilers themselves 
on this point? The author of the article in Komsomolskaia 
pravda, Ovcharenko, alludes only once to the testimony 
of Ginzburg and Galanskov, passing on this evidence, 
for some reason, in these words: “They both suddenly 
declared that they did not regard what they had done 
in collaboration with the NTS, an organization hostile to 
our people, as anti-Soviet activity.” What does this 
mean? Does it mean, first, that the defendants confessed 
to working together and to their connections with the 
NTS, as Ovcharenko wants to present the affair? Or 
does it mean, second, that while the defendants did not 
admit any anti-Soviet activity on their part—and that is 
all—Ovcharenko himself qualifies this activity as joint 
and ties it to the NTS? One cannot doubt that it is 
the second and not the first. The defendants simply denied 
the accusations, otherwise the author of the article would 
certainly have cited their testimony verbatim, as he did 
in the case of Dobrovolsky. 
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Thus, in the trial, complete trust was placed in the 
testimony of Dobrovolsky. He received a short sentence 
(2 years) as compared with Galanskov (7 years) and 
Ginzburg (5 years). The authors of the newspaper 
articles try by all means to benefit Dobrovolsky by dif- 
ferentiating him from his co-defendants (I will not say 
comrades) ! 

Komsomolskaia pravda refers to “Ginzburg, Galanskov, 
and the bookbinder Dobrovolsky who was inveigled into 
their company.” 

Izvestia consoles Dobrovolsky by saying, “One would 
like to think that his confession and acknowledgement of 
guilt in the recent trial will open his eyes and help, at 
last, to start him on an honest path.” 

As one compares all the facts of the behavior of the 
defendants and other circumstances, it comes to mind 
that the role of Dobrovolsky is analogous to the role of 
Brocks-Sokolov. 

However, [a look at] who was present at the trial is 
even more revealing. 

Izvestia reports: “Moscow citizens attending the trial 
greeted with approval the verdict of the court.” 

Komsomolskaia pravda says more precisely: “Moscow 
citizens present in the courtroom greeted the verdict with 
applause and cries of approval.” 

I am among those Moscow citizens for whom no place 
was found in the courtroom. 

In full conformity with Soviet laws providing for open, 
public trial, a group of persons submitted an applica- 
tion to the appropriate authorities requesting permission 
to be present at the trial. We submitted the application 
ahead of time so that later no excuse could be made 
on the grounds of the smallness of the premises, etc. 

I do not know what Moscow citizens attended the trial, 
although it can be surmised. I am among those Moscow 
citizens, as well as those non-Moscovites, who can only 
judge the January trial from the newspapers. One ex- 
pression that was used in the newspapers was “massive 
misinformation.” Suppose the readers should apply this 
to something other than the author did! 


A. YAKOBSON 
Translator 


P.S. As a further detail, I wish to note one contradic- 
tion of fact between Izvestia and Komsomolskaia pravda. 
Komsomolskaia pravda quotes Brocks as testifying in the 
January trial: “. . . I was told that these packages con- 
tained only materials which could be of help to them 
[the defendants]. When I was detained, it turned out 
that what was there was not what they had told me.” 

“Yes,” the author of the article, Ovcharenko, goes on to 
say, “the packages turned out to contain something 
other than what Nicholas had believed. Money, intended 
by no means for charitable purposes. A Shapirograph 
and a batch of carbon paper for cryptography. . . Leaflets 
with anti-Soviet slogans. . . And in five envelopes—which 
Brocks-Sokolov was supposed to drop into a mailbox— 
were enlarged photographs of the defendants, on the 
backs of which was a short text concluding with threaten- 
ing demands for immediate emancipation.” 

From this it clearly follows that the envelopes contain- 
ing the photographs, which Brocks personally was to drop 
into a mailbox, could not have been in the packages, which 


were intended for delivery to a mysterious stranger, for 
otherwise the other—criminal—contents of these packages 
would not have been a secret to Brocks. 

But here is the discrepancy! IJzvestia, while main- 
taining like Komsomolskaia pravda that Brocks “before 
his arrest knew nothing about the contents of the pack- 
ages,” reports at the same time: “The packages, which 
Brocks was to hand over to a “certain person” in Sokolniki 
Park in Moscow, contained photographs of people with 
whom he was not acquainted. . .” 

Can it be that these are not the same photographs 
referred to in Komsomolskaia pravda and that the people 
photographed are not the same? We read further in the 
Izvestia article: “Five . . . envelopes containing photo- 
graphs, and the photographs are of the defendants in the 
dock—Ginzburg, Galanskov, and Dobrovolsky—who were 
known to Brocks only by hearsay.” 

Whom shall we believe—Izvestia or Komsomolskaia 
pravda? 

Only one thing here is not open to question: that 
Brocks, the chief witness for the prosecution, “was not 
acquainted” with the defendants and knew about them 
only through “hearsay.” Everything else gives rise to 
amazement: how Brocks-Sokolovy got confused in his 
simple task, and how following right after him, the authors 
of both articles did the same. 


A. YAKOBSON 


25. Against Barbarism in the Court: Letter 
by P. Grigorenko 


To the Members and Candidate Members of the Politburo, 
CPSU Central Committee 


International Human Rights Year began in the USSR 
with an unprecedented violation of human rights. At this 
very time, our motherland has been nailed to a pillory of 
shame in the eyes of all the world as well as of Communist 
society. This was done by official representatives of the 
government through a barbaric trial organized by organs 
of the KGB. 

During the trial of Galanskov, Ginzburg, Dobrovolsky 
and Lashkova (held January 8-12 of this year), I, like 
many other citizens of Moscow paced for several hours 
each day in front of the court building and felt—with 


unusual bitterness—the injustice and shame this trial was ~ 


bringing upon our country. 

Yet, in spite of this, I had not intended to write you. 
It seemed to me that the Politburo itself, for which the 
interests of the party, motherland, and world communist 
movement are paramount, would find out what had trans- 
pired [at the trial] and would respond properly to world 
opinion. However, the mendacious articles about this 
trial published in Izvestia (No. 15712) and Komsomol- 
skaia pravda (No. 13089) compel me to take up my pen. 

For whom are these packs of dirty lies intended? 

Certainly not for world opinion! World opinion would 


not believe [such lies] for it knows that this trial, though 
formally open, was in fact held in complete isolation from 
unauthorized eyes. F. Ovcharenko, writing in Komsomol- 
skaia pravda, lied when he claimed that the hall was 
full and that workers and officials of Moscow enterprises 
and institutions were in attendance. Quite on the con- 
trary, the trial was conducted in a half-empty hall and 
was attended precisely by those persons who had no 
right to be there—employees of the investigatory organs 
(KGB) and other persons carefully chosen by the KGB. 
Even the witnesses, who by law are required to remain 
in the courtroom after testifying, were dismissed from 
the trial despite their pleas and protests. 


The KGB and the militia occupied more than just 
the courtroom. They literally flooded the Moscow 
Municipal Court Building and its environs with their 
agents. This was witnessed not only by us Soviet citizens 
but also by all the foreign correspondents who were con- 
stantly gathered around the court building—none of 
whom, of course, was admitted to the courtroom. 

Can they really believe that such a complete isolation 
of the trial was in the interest of the fullest elucidation 
of the truth? No, they know as well as we do that 
truth does not fear the light, {that truth] does not fear 
witnesses and observers. Only sordid affairs are carried 
out in isolation from the people, in darkness, behind 
closed doors. 


If we consider the case from an objective point of 
view, we can see that the facts in no way inspire con- 
fidence in what took place at the trial. The preliminary 
investigation, during which the accused were completely 
isolated from the outside world, lasted almost a year; 
this exceeds the maximum [permissible] period of in- 
vestigation which, [moreover], is provided for only in 
the most extreme cases. [Furthermore,] the members 
of the court and the prosecution were hand-picked by 
the investigatory organs; even the accused were per- 
mitted to choose their defense counsel only from a list 
provided by the KGB. Nor was this all. It was even 
necessary to select a special audience! After all this, how 
can anyone believe in the objectivity of the trial? 


In reality, the court did not have even one shred of 
objective evidence that the defendants were linked with 
the NTS. Ovcharenko’s statement about the material 
evidence found at [the defendants’] quarters is a fabri- 
cation. In fact the entire case for the prosecution was 
based on the unfounded and clearly libelous “testimony” 


of Dobrovolsky. 


This “typical trial” is a provocation—analagous to the 
trials organized in the days of Yagoda, Yezhovy, and Beria. 
The only difference is that at that time they [the authori- 
ties] spoke of “enemies of the people” without con- 
cretely defining their crime, whereas nowadays they rely 
on a pure fabrication as the basis for an unjust sentence. 


Indeed, these people were arrested for creating honest 
literary works which even a specially-chosen court could 
not have deemed to be anti-Soviet. For that reason they 
[the authorities] fabricated “ties with the NTS.” The 
precariousness of the accusation can be judged from 
the fact that, first, the prosecutor, in a completely absurd 
manner, rejected those defense witnesses who would have 
proved dangerous to the prosecution’s case, and the court 
approved these unfounded rejections; and second, that 
Brocks-Sokolov, who had no relationship, direct or in- 
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direct, to the case being tried, was brought in as a 
witness for the prosecution, [the story of] his notorious 
belt making it appear that material evidence was available. 

This unwise venture has inflicted the gravest injury 
on the motherland. Apart from the moral-ethical, politi- 
cal, and juridical aspects of the case, I wish to point 
out, as a military specialist, that it is difficult even to 
estimate, on the one hand, the great number of allies 
lost by our country and, on the other hand, the number 
of potential supporters acquired by our probable ene- 
mies during this trial. Not even the fiercest of our ene- 
mies could have done us more harm. 

The above-cited articles operate in exactly the same 
way. Such naked lies can fool only a small number of 
people who know nothing about the trial except what 
they have read in these articles. And this new action 
of the KGB can only arouse further indignation on 
the part of world public opinion. 

Comrade members and candidate-members of the Polit- 
buro! 

It is not too late to remedy the folly committed by 
bureaucrats preoccupied only with their own careers 
and not with the interests of the motherland. Look into 
this case and you will be convinced that the charges were 
unfounded. In world public opinion, there has been no 
doubt of this for some time. And world public opinion 
will not change when confronted with an even more 
naked lie. 

In such circumstances the leadership of the party and 
government does not have the right to pose as a dis- 
interested observer. In my opinion, it is obliged to 
demonstrate to the whole world that it took no part in 
this provocation, and that it intends to initiate measures 
to reverse the illegal sentences, to put an end to such 
dirty business, and to impose serious punishment on those 
who organized, prepared, and carried out this provoca- 
tion so shameful and harmful to our country. 


P. GRIGORENKO 
January 1968 
Piotr Grigorevich Grigorenko 
Moscow G-21, Komsomolsky Prospekt 14/1 
Apt. 96, Telephone G-6427-37 


26. Appeal of 13 Witnesses 


To: Chairman of the Moscow Municipal Court 
Chairman of the RSFSR Supreme Court 
Chairman of the USSR Supreme Court 
Procurator of the RSFSR 
USSR Procurator General 
Copies to: 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, N. V. Podgorny 
Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, A. N. 
Kosygin 
Secretary General of the CPSU Central Committee, 
L. I. Brezhnev 
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Chairman of the Presidium of the Moscow Municipal 
Collegium of Lawyers 

S. L. Ariia, Attorney 

B. A. Zolotukhin, Attorney 

D. I. Kaminskaia, Attorney 

V. Ya. Shveisky, Attorney 


We, who were witnesses at the trial of Ginzburg, 
Galanskov, Dobrovolsky, and Lashkova (held at the Mos- 
cow Municipal Court, January 8-12, 1968), express our 
protest against the violation of court procedure that 
was allowed to take place during the trial with regard 
to ourselves. 

Article 283 of the Procedural Code of the RSFSR 
states: “Witnesses who have already been questioned 
must remain in the courtroom and may not leave until 
the end of the judicial investigation without the per- 
mission of the court. The chairman may permit already- 
questioned witnesses to leave the hall prior to the con- 
clusion of the judicial investigation only after hearing 
the opinions of the prosecutor, the defendant, and the 
defense lawyers, or in civil cases, the plaintiff, the 
defendant, and their respective representatives.” 

Each of us expressed his desire to remain in the 
courtroom after giving testimony, referring to the above- 
cited article of the RSFSR Procedural Code [to affirm] 
that this was not only our right but, in the first instance, 
our obligation. Yet the Chairman of the Court (Deputy 
Chairman Mironov of the Moscow Municipal Court) 
dismissed all of the witnesses, punctuating his demand 
that they withdraw with rude shouts. The “Commandant 
of the Court,” KGB Colonel Tsirkunenko, was even more 
offensive and insulting. The demand that we leave the 
room was not argued [before the court] but simply 
justified on the basis of a lack of seats and breathing 
room, even though there were enough empty places. 

We believe that this violation of established procedural 
order should be reviewed by an unbiased court. 

We request that the appellate and review courts, dur- 
ing the processing of the appeal and also in the event 
of a re-trial of this case, take into account the content 
of our declaration as testimony to one of the flagrant 
abuses of legality which took place during this trial. 


Yr. BAsILova A. LEVITIN 

V. VINOGRADOV S. PoTASHOVA 

A. YEPIFANOV N. SEREBRIAKOVA 

I. KAMISHANOVA G. SIMONOVA 

TA TS N. STOLIAROVA 

YE. KUSHEV A. TOPESHKINA 
N. Ustinova 


27. Protest by G. S. Podiapolsky 


To the Procurator General of the USSR 


As you are obviously aware, in early January of this 
year (1968) the trial of Galanskov, Ginzburg, Dobrovol- 
sky, and Lashkova, charged under Article 70 of the 


RSFSR Criminal Code, was held in the Moscow Municipal 
Court. 

And as you are obviously unaware, this entire trial 
was conducted under conditions that involved repeated 
violations of socialist legality, as specifically set forth 
in the following: 

1) The period of detention of the accused for pre-trial 
investigation significantly exceeded the maximum period 
stipulated by existing law. 

This violation was apparently not caused by any 
special complications arising in connection with the elu- 
cidation of the facts of the case and could have had 
no other purpose than to exert psychological pressure 
on the accused before the trial (which is not permissible) . 

2) The trial was officially declared to be open, but 
in fact this was not the case. It was necessary to show 
passes to enter the courtroom, and even the closest 
relatives of the accused were allowed to enter only after 
humiliating delay and after the trial had begun. 


This violation of public access to the trial certainly 
cannot be justified by any ridiculous references to a 
lack of space; it could have had no other purpose than 
to avoid the very publicity which would have precluded 
the subsequent violations of legality and procedural rules 
which took place during this trial and which obviously 
were planned in advance. 

3) An incomplete list of the violations committed dur- 
ing the trial is as follows: Defense witnesses were 
ejected by the court for no reason and were not heard 
out; testimony given on behalf of the defendants was 
rudely interrupted by the judge and not entered into 
the record; and after testifying, witnesses were im- 
mediately turned out of the courtroom, even though 
existing procedural laws require that witnesses remain 
in court until the end of the session. The “listeners” 
in court, consisting for the most part of disguised KGB 
agents, mocked the defendants and defense witnesses; 
yet not once did the judge call them to order. The 
members of the court had not the slightest intention of 
objectively reviewing the evidence relating to the case 
and obviously pursued the sole objective of judging the 
accused on other charges. Because of this, the clearly 
false testimony of defendant Dobrovolsky, which contra- 
dicted that of all the other defendants and which (as 
far as it is possible to surmise) was given by him as 
a result of having been worked over during the year- 
long investigation, was accepted as irrefutable proof of 
the other defendants’ guilt. On the other hand, defense 
arguments which unquestionably proved the ground- 
lessness of certain accusations were simply ignored by 
the court. 

The experience of previous trials of this nature indi- 
cates that those who organized this trial in such a man- 
ner could not have been unaware that the result of 
all these violations would be to discredit Soviet law 
in the eyes of society and do inestimable damage to the 
prestige of our state both within the USSR and abroad. 

In accordance with what I have set forth, I appeal to 
you to do the following: 

1) To carry out a complete and detailed examination 
of all the violations and abuses which took place at the 
aforementioned trial, with the purpose of disclosing 
their full extent and exposing the true criminals. 

2) To hold an open trial of those guilty of these 


abuses under Article 69 of the RSFSR Criminal Code, 
since the crimes committed during the Galanskov trial 
are specified in this article—to wit, activity directed 
toward the undermining of a state organ (the Soviet 
court as an organ of socialist legality) ; activity which 
has as its goal the weakening of the Soviet state (by 
doing damage to its moral prestige); and activity in- 
volving the exploitation of a state institution (the Moscow 
Municipal Court). 

3) To annul the sentence in the Galanskoy case, since 
it was handed down under conditions which involved 
criminal violations of socialist legality and which were 
absolutely incompatible with an objective examination 
of the case; and to conduct a new and open trial in 
conformity with existing procedural norms—or, at least, 
to annul the sentence. 

4) To increase the procurator’s surveillance of the 
activities of our courts so that future illegal actions 
which cast shame on our state will not be permitted. 


G. S. PoDIAPOLSKY 


Moscow, G-351, 
Yartsevskaia Street 18, Apt. 27 


28. Rebirth of Stalinism?: Letter by I. Gabai, 
Y. Kim, and P. Yakir 


To the Leaders of Art, Science, and Culture in the USSR 


We, the signers of this letter, turn to you with words 
of deep alarm for the fate and honor of our country. 

In the course of recent years, ominous symptoms of 
a restoration of Stalinism have appeared in our social 
life. This appears most clearly in the repetition of the 
most terrible acts of that epoch—in the organization 
of cruel trials of persons who dared to defend their 
dignity and freedom of mind, who presumed to think and 
to protest. 

Of course, the repressions have not reached the scale 
of those [earlier] years. But we have sufficient grounds 
to fear that, among the officials of state and _ party, 
there are a number of people who would like to reverse 
the course of our social development. We have no 
guarantees that, if we allow this to happen in silence, 
the year 1937 will not return once more. 

We will not soon again be able to see Andrei Siniavsky 
and Yuli Daniel, condemned to long years of suffering 
solely because they dared to write about things which 
they considered to be true. 

Quite young people—Viktor Khaustoy and Vladimir 
Bukovsky—have been torn away from life for a period 
of three years. Their entire “crime” consisted in publicly 
expressing disagreement with the draconic laws and puni- 
tive measures which once again pillory our country. 

The action of the kangaroo court which tried them 
was an example of cynical illegality and perversion of 
the facts. 
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The recent trial of four young people exceeded all 
bounds in trampling upon human rights. Even A. 
Vyshinsky might have envied the organization of that 
trial. He at least extorted confessions of a sort, and 
statements by witnesses. Prosecutor Terekhov and Judge 
Mironov did not even need to go through the empty for- 
mality of presenting proof. Yuri Galanskov, physically 
a very sick man, was sentenced to seven years of hard 
labor. The sole and less than circumstantial proof of 
his guilt was the deposition of the ignoble and craven 
person, A. Dobrovolsky. Aleksandr Ginzburg was sen- 
tenced to five years of hard labor in the face of all the 
testimony of the witnesses and the material evidence. 


Even the life of Aleksei Dobrovolsky, who played the 
ill-omened role of a Kostomarov? at that trial, has been 
damaged. If he has even a shred of conscience, 30 pieces 
of silver are far from a sufficient recompense for the 
contempt and rejection which await this slanderer. For 
this moral mutilation of Dobrovolsky—[branded with] 
the mark of a scoundrel who destroyed his comrades and 
slandered them out of vile self-interest—our punitive 
organs also bear the largest share of responsibility. 


The extent of the guilt of Vera Lashkova consisted in 
the fact that she typed several texts which the court 
considered to be of a criminal character. And in the 
prevailing conditions of our country, as the experience 
of others condemned under the criminal statutes (L. 
Rendel, A. Marchenko, and others) shows, she will pay 
very dearly for that offense—through a notation in her 
passport and loss of the right to live and study in Moscow. 


The atmosphere surrounding the trial was one more 
link in the chain of illegality. The official organs shame- 
lessly misinformed the Western Communist press. It 
was announced on the day the trial began that it had 
not yet been scheduled. The Deputy Chairman of the 
Moscow Municipal Court, Mironov, when questioned 
about it a few days before the trial, said that the case 
had not yet been referred to the Municipal Court. 


People trying to enter the courtroom were subjected 
to outright blackmail and a contemptuous disrespect for 
human dignity. The taking of photographs, relentless 
shadowing, the checking of documents, eavesdropping on 
conversations—this is far from a complete list of the 
phenomena that marked the memorable days of the 
star-chamber proceedings in the case of Ginzburg and 
his co-defendants. Perhaps the most frightening thing 
about it was that among the spies there were some quite 
young people—young men and girls. Instead of en- 
gaging in serious study, they engaged in eavesdropping; 
instead of attempting to realize and comprehend some- 
thing, they made denunciations—and, from the view- 
point of the KGB, this informing presumably represented 
the very epitome of youthful morality in contrast to the 
“immorality” of Ginzburg, who dared to intervene on 
behalf of people sentenced without being guilty. 


You are of course familiar with the letter of L. 
Bogoraz and P. Litvinov. With full responsibility, we 
declare: Every line in that letter is not only the truth; 
it is only the smallest part of the truth about the 
unprecedented outrages and mockery of the accused. 
The organization of the trial and the conduct of the 
judge, whose responsibility demands complete impar- 
tiality, in effect deprived the accused of their right of 
self-defense, and the bestial hooting of what was called 
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“the public” created an atmosphere of moral indignation 
against them. In the courtroom, people sat turning the 
pages of newspapers; or they dozed, waking up only 
to clamor for severer sentences. 

The authorities once again organized a so-called “pub- 
lic” trial by exploiting the basest traits of specially 
chosen people with the logic of drumheads, an impudent 
indifference to the fate of others, and a mindlessness 
which demanded neither information nor an analysis 
of the facts. 


While, in the courtroom, the hysterical women and 
the Black Hundreds dozed or mocked the accused, out 
in the corridor, and later outside in the cold, the people 
who coustituted the real public milled about: friends 
and relatives of the accused, people who did not know 
them but wished to know the truth—writers, artists, 
students, teachers. 

For the uninformed, the central organs of the press 
concocted falsifications which were either direct lies or 
tendentiously selected facts. Those who pretend to the 
role of ideological preceptors have neglected something 
very important: “It is essential to take not single facts, 
but the whole complex of facts bearing upon the question 
under examination, without a single exception, since 
otherwise the suspicion—and a wholly justified suspi- 
cion—inevitably arises that the facts have been selected 
or chosen arbitrarily, that, instead of an objective nexus 
and interrelationship . . . a subjective concoction is per+ 
haps being offered for the justification of a dirty business. 
That, after all, occurs ... more often than it would 
seem.” Those are the words of V. I. Lenin (XXX, p. 351). 

The inhuman lynching of intellectuals is the logical 
culmination of the atmosphere of recent years in public 
life. The naive hopes for a thorough cleansing of our 
public life which were instilled in us by the decisions 
of the 20th and 22nd Congresses have not borne fruit. 
Slowly but surely, the process of restoring Stalinism 
goes on. In this process, chief reliance is being placed 
on our own passivity, our short memory, and the bitter 
fact that we are accustomed to an absence of freedom. 

Here are some of the milestones of the rebirth of 
Stalinism in recent years: 

1. The name of J. V. Stalin has been cited from the 
highest platforms in a wholly positive context. The 
newspapers have written about the applause which has 
greeted the mention of his name. They have not written 
that this was frequently the applause of people with a 
servile hunger for a strong personality, people who 
want to justify their own conduct in the not too distant 
past, or people suffering from remnants of perverted 
nationalistic feelings. 

For how long was it necessary to pervert human na- 
ture to the point where it could applaud the murderer 
of hundreds of thousands of people, the organizer of 
tortures and torments? 

2. This might perhaps be explained by a desire to 
treat history objectively. Of course, an objective at- 
titude towards a hangman is also a fact of moral 
pathology, but one could still understand it. 

But, for some reason, there is not enough objectivity 
to permit telling the truth about the major political 
leaders of the first decade of Soviet power. It would, 
after all, be possible, without violating the proper bounds 
of party discussion, to say honestly of various persons 


that they did not organize terroristic actions, did not 
engage in espionage, and did not sprinkle broken glass 
into foodstuffs. It would, after all, be possible to relate 
also what they accomplished while in their high positions. 
But the great Civil War services of the People’s Com- 
missar for National Minorities J. V. Stalin remain with 
us to this day, alongside the unrelieved wrecking ac- 
tivities of the then People’s Commissar for the Armed 
Forces and Chairman of the Revolutionary Military 
Council, L. D. Trotsky. 

3. As a consequence of all this, the term “cult of 
personality” has all but been banned from our press. 
Artistic and scholarly works in which Stalin and the 
crimes of the Stalinist period are subjected to criticism 
are either not approved or, if already set up in type, 
are not printed (the memoirs of B. Vannikov, L. Slavin’s 
book on Marshal Yegorov, the frontline diaries of K. 
Simonoy, the memoirs of Ye. Ginzburg, and many, many 
others). Matters have gone so far that the powerful 
ideological official Fedoseev has recommended that the 
term “cult of personality” be used only with reference 
to Latin American dictators or Mao Tse-tung. 

4. Not one democratic beginning has been carried 
through to completion. To the present day, the literary 
or artistic taste of the hanger-on still has the force 
of law for the writer, artist, director, reader, viewer. 
In the cinema archives, films that would do great honor 
to our art are rotting. Wonderful paintings lie neglected 
in cramped studios and attics. Room is found in litera- 
ture only for the low-grade productions of a Kochetov 
or a Smirnov—especially those glorifying J. V. Stalin— 
and only a favored few have been able to read Solzheni- 
tsyn’s “Cancer Ward.” 


The attempt to stop the so-called samizdat or uncen- 
sored literature—is doomed to fail. Had there been 
no samizdat in Russian literature, we should have lost 
Radishchev’s novel; [Griboedov’s play] “Woe from Wit”; 
and many of Pushkin’s poems. And, even in our time, 
the solicitude of a group of readers for the unpublished 
word will preserve for better times the true facts about 
the thought and creativity of our contemporaries. The 
hangers-on can do nothing about it! The Zhdanovs pass 
into oblivion, but the work of an Akhmatova conquers 
generation after generation. 

Sensing this, the punitive organs resort to outright 
forgeries, as was the case in the absurd attempt to link 
the compiler of the book on the trial of Siniavsky and 
Daniel with the émigré organization NTS. 


In the social sciences, the pernicious and unilateral 
dictates of political expediency continue to be imposed. 
For the scholar, to deviate from the truth means death, 
yet our contemporary historians, philosophers, and 
economists are compelled to do it every day. If, by chance, 
a particle of the truth finds its way into print, the authors 
begin to be persecuted. Examples are well known. 


5. The Crimean Tatar nation has only recently been 
rehabilitated. But the Soviet public knows little of this, 
just as it does not know that this people, against whom 
an enormous great-power crime was committed, still can- 
not return to its homeland. And those who attempt to 
do so are sent back or subjected to acts of repression. 

6. What is most demeaning is that constant surveil- 
lance, in all its forms, has become part of the daily life 
of a large number of Soviet citizens. 


These are only a few examples from our public life. 

Once more, we remind you: silent connivance with 
the Stalinists and the bureaucrats who are deceiving 
both the people and the leadership, stifling every sign, 
every complaint, every protest, leads logically to the 
very worst result—illegal reprisals against human 
beings. 

Under these conditions, we appeal to you people of 
creative labor, people in whom our nation places its 
unlimited trust: raise your voices against the imminent 
danger of new Stalins and Yezhovs. The fate of future 
Vavilovs and Mandelshtams is on your conscience. 

You are the heirs of the great humanistic traditions 
of the Russian intelligentsia. 

You have before you the example of the courageous 
behavior of the contemporary progressive intelligentsia of 
the West. 

We understand that you are placed in such conditions 
that each time you are called upon to fulfill your duty 
as citizens, it requires an act of courage. But, after all, 
there is no other choice: either courage or cowardly 
complicity in foul deeds, either the acceptance of risks 
or alliance with the Vasilevs and Kedrins, either sacrifice 
or joining the ranks of the yellow hack-writers of 
zvestia and Komsomolskaia pravda, who consider it 
morally justifiable to slander publicly the people whom 
they have helped to lynch. 

We want only a little: that our people should have 
the moral right to protest the six-month imprisonment 
of M. Teodorakis. 

And for this to happen, only a little more is needed: 
to bring about the return from long-term imprisonment 
of our unjustly condemned fellow citizens. 

We remind you once more: languishing in the cruel 
conditions of hard-labor camps are people who dared 
to think. The silence of each one of you will be a step 
towards another trial of a Daniel or a Ginzburg. Slowly, 
with your silent consent, a new 1937 may arrive. 


I. GABAI 


Ilya Gabai, pedagogue, editor. 
Moscow, A-55, Novolesnaia Street, Bldg. 18, Block 2, 
Apt. 83. Office telephone, B-3-10-39. 


Yu. Kim 


Yuli Kim, teacher 
Moscow, Riazansky Prospekt, 73, Apt. 90. Office tele- 
phone, G-9-71-18 


P. YAKIR 
Piotr Yakir, historian 


Moscow, Zh-280, Avtozavodskaia Street, Bldg. 5, Apt. 75. 
Home telephone, Zh-5-21-15 


1 Nikolai Ivanovich Kostomaroy (1817-85), Russian historian 
and writer, was a founder and one of the leaders of the secret 
Society of Cyril and Methodius (Taras G. Shevchenko was 
also a member). Arrested when the society was discovered 
by the Tsarist police, Kostomarov “conducted himself in a 
cowardly fashion and swore fealty to the autocracy” (Bolshaia 
Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia, 2d. ed., Moscow, 1953, Vol. 23, 
p. 128) —Ed. 
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29. Protest by 24 Intellectuals 


To: Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev 
Prime Minister A. N. Kosygin 
President N. V. Podgorny 
Procurator General R. A. Rudenko 
Attorneys 
Editors of Izvestia, Komsomolskaia pravda, Litera- 
turnaia gazeta, Moskovskii komsomolets 


The signers of this letter are deeply disturbed by the 
circumstances surrounding the trial of Y. Galanskov, A. 
Ginzburg, A. Dobrovolsky and V. Lashkova, and by the 
course of the trial and its outcome. It is no secret that this 
judicial proceeding has attracted the attention of society. 

Moreover, in the course of the hearings, no information 
concerning them was made public. The trial, though 
officially declared open, in fact took place behind closed 
doors. It is fully understandable that this gave rise to 
an atmosphere of suspicion, alarm and mistrust. The 
articles which appeared in Jzvestia and Komsomolskaia 
pravda after the trial only increased this mistrust. The 
peremptory and at the same time strangely nervous tone 
of the newspaper articles, which were in the nature of a 
psychological attack on the trusting reader; the murkiness 
of the argumentation arising from an obvious lack of 
precise facts; the gravity of the accusations and their 
diffuseness; the formal openness of the trial and its 
actual secrecy—all this, taken together, appeared most 
unseemly. 

It seems as though the press was unable to ascertain a 
sufficient number of concrete facts that were clearly and 
incontrovertibly proved. It seems that the court, which 
pronounced such severe sentences on two of the four 
defendants, conducted itself in a manner that seriously 
breached the standards of Soviet jurisprudence. All this 
evokes alarm in us. 

All this also evokes understandable misgivings among 
friends of our country abroad and at the same time gives 
our ideological enemies unnecessary grounds for portray- 
ing the state of our society and our democracy in an un- 
favorable light. 

The fact that several “open” criminal trials dealing with 
political affairs have taken place within a comparatively 
short period and in substantially similar conditions calls 
forth gloomy associations. The shameful trials of the 
1930’s, which have not been and will not be erased from 
our memory, were also conducted “openly,” yet—as we 
now know—tendentiously and unscrupulously, and even 
claiming justification in the theory of “sharpening class 
struggle.” 

Must we now, after living through fifty years of Soviet 
power, actually be witnesses [again] to the mobilization 
of the hypocritical methods of the past? We insist on a 
new, fully public and strictly objective court examination 
fully conforming to Soviet legality. 

We insist on this in the interests of truth and legality, 
in the interests of the reputation of the Soviet state, and 
in the name of justice and humanity. 


VAssILi AKSIONOV, writer 
PavEL ANTOKOLSKY, poet 
Boris BALTER, writer 


Boris BircGer, artist 
VLADIMIR BoINOVICH, writer 
Fazit ISKANDER, writer 
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Kamit IKRAMOYV, writer VALENTIN NEPOMNIASHCHI, 


VENIAMIN KAVERIN, writer critic 
YurI KAZAKOY, writer KONSTANTIN PAUSTOVSKY, 
Naum KorzHAVIN, poet writer 


Yur! PILiar, writer 
GRIGORI POZHENIAN, poet 
MIKHAIL ROSHCHIN, writer 
BENEDICT SARNOY, critic 
FELIKS SVETOV, critic 
MariA YUDINA, pianist 


VLADIMIR KORNILOV, poet 
FrEepoT SUKHOV, critic 
SERGEI LARIN, critic 

Lev LEvITSKY, critic 
Nove.LLa MATVEEVA, poet 
Oxec MIKHAILOV, critic 


30. Yu. Piliar’s Retraction 


NOTE: On April 24, 1968, Literaturnaia gazeta published 
the following statement of retraction said to have been 
received by the Secretariat of the Moscow Writers’ Or- 
ganization from Yu. Piliar, one of the signers of the pro- 


test of 24 intellectuals, printed above. 
—Ed. 


To the Secretary of the Board of Directors of the Moscow 
Writers’ Organization 


I was able to acquaint myself for the first time with the 
full text of the letter [of 24 intellectuals] only at the 
offices of the secretariat of the Moscow division. Until 
then I simply had not read the whole letter and con- 
sequently had not grasped its true meaning, specifically 
with respect to its evaluation of the Soviet court, with 
which I categorically disagree. I consider my action in 
signing that letter to have been thoughtless at the very 
least, and I am ashamed of my gullibility. 

The fact that some dishonest persons, without asking 
the permission of the signers, disseminated abroad that 
document, which was addressed to Soviet leaders, makes 
me indignant. Now, having acquainted myself with the 
full text of the document, I cannot help but express my 
condemnation of the organizers of the whole venture, 
who thus abused the confidence of a whole group of 
writers. In any case, I never gave anyone permission to 
use my name in any questionable declarations [to be 
publicized] outside the borders of my country. 

In view of the foregoing, I withdraw my signature from 
that letter. 


Yu. PILiar 


31. Protest by I. A. Mezhova 


To Chairman of the Council of Ministers, A. N. Kosygin 
Copy to P. Litvinov 


I have heard the declaration of protest issued by 
P. Litvinov and L. Bogoraz against the gross violation of 
law and justice at the trial of Galanskov, Ginzburg, et al. 


The candor, the high principles, and the great courage 
evident in the conduct of P. Litvinov and L. Bogoraz 
inspire confidence in the facts reported by them. 

The opposite effect is produced by such articles as 
Ovcharenko’s “The Lackeys” and Aleksandrov’s and 
Konstantinov’s “In the Same Harness,” the unscrupulous 
arguments and rude tone of which serve to put one on the 
alert. How is it possible to appeal to public opinion and 
to the Soviet citizens’ sense of justice while offering such 
verbal rubbish instead of information? Here, thrown into 
one heap, are accounts of the activity and goals of the 
NTS, which are passed off as the beliefs of the accused 
themselves (an old method that has very much com- 
promised itself), and a verbose description of the contents 
found in the belt of the NTS agent Brocks-Sokolov, a 
matter that is only remotely connected with the case of 
Galanskov, Ginzburg, and the others. At the same time, 
only a minimum of facts is furnished on the basis of 
which one could weigh the evidence that the respective 
defendants were paid agents of the NTS. 

In reporting on the personalities of the defendants, 
the authors use insulting allusions more than facts. 
Ovcharenko writes of Ginzburg: “In 1960 he was called 
to account for swindling and forgery of documents. He 
spent two years in prison. In 1964 another criminal pro- 
ceeding was started against him for similar unseemly 
deeds.” I have made special inquiries into the nature of 
the swindling and forgery convictions for which Ginzburg 
was imprisoned in 1960. To help out a friend, he took his 
examination and pasted his own photograph on the 
examination booklet. For this act, which is very common 
among students, the full force of the law was brought 
down upon Ginzburg, [but only] because he had already 
attracted the attention of the KGB by compiling the 
collection Syntaxis—an activity of a wholly different 
character. 

And why all the speculation involving Brocks-Sokoloy, 
who is to be judged in a completely separate trial along 
with the people [i.e., NTS contacts] to whom he was 
sent? Of course, his turning up on the eve of the [Ginz- 
burg-Galanskoy] trial with photographs of the accused 
was quite sensational, but it served no justified purpose 
as evidence in the prosecution of Galanskov and the 
others. [As his testimony revealed], Brocks knew nothing 
about the defendants. He believed the highly imprecise 
information given him by the NTS-men to the effect 
that they were simply writers. Convinced that they were 
not well-known in this country as publicists, he repeated 
the story pressed upon him [after his arrest]: ‘These 
are criminals being judged for their ties with the NTS.” 
But, really, can the words of a much too gullible Vene- 
zuelan blot out the voice of Maksim Litvinov’s grandson? 

I have heard extremely favorable opinions of P. 
Litvinov. And in August 1967, on the Moscow radio, there 
was a broadcast that discussed how well the Communist 
M. M. Litvinov had brought up his children and grand- 
children and what fine people they had turned out to 
be—[including] the scientific worker in the Institute of 
Precise Chemical Technology, Pavel Litvinov (I hope this 
reference brings no harm to the radio staff which prepared 
the program). 

Only through publication of the transcript of the trial 
can the public learn whether the court had enough 
evidence to prove that the Ginzburg-Galanskoy collection 
got to the “Grani” publishing house with their assent; 


whether any of the authors, and which in particular, re- 
ceived fees; and, most important—since even an affirma- 
tive answer to the first two questions does not prove that 
the defendants are paid agents of NTS—whether there are 
some other proofs of the collaboration of each of the 
defendants with this organization. 

In the above-mentioned articles, the charges against all 
the defendants are listed indiscriminately, and the differ- 
ence in the sentences they received is not explained. 
Dobrovolsky’s frank repentance, along with [the reference 
to] some “other circumstances” which served as grounds 
for leniency for him alone, command one’s attention. The 
experience of past years has shown that acknowledging 
one’s guilt and giving evidence to confirm a comrade’s 
guilt do not always bear witness to an open-hearted 
repentance. 

Galanskov and Ginzburg did not plead guilty to ties 
with the NTS—and the court brought the verdicts down 
upon them with full force: seven years for Galanskov 
(the maximum prescribed in the relevant Article), and 
five years for Ginzburg. 

I am in complete agreement with P. Litvinov and 
L. Bogoraz that political trials, which have become more 
frequent recently, should be conducted with full publicity 
as a matter of principle. It should be an inherent respon- 
sibility of the court and the press to make every effort 
to convince those who are in doubt. Otherwise, such 
political trials achieve exactly the reverse effect [of 
magnifying doubt]. The records of trials should be pub- 
lished in some type of special publication available to 
every Soviet citizen. 


I. A. MEzHOvVA 


February 6, 1968 
Moscow, Telegrafnyi pereulok, 
Building No. 7, Apt. 13. 


32. Petition of 170 


Copies to: 

Procurator-General of the USSR, Comrade Rudenko 

Supreme Court, RSFSR 

President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, N. V. Podgorny 

President of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
A. N. Kosygin 

Secretary General of the CPSU Central Committee, 
L. I. Brezhnev 

Attorneys Ariia, Zolotukhin, Kaminskaia, Shveisky 


We have familiarized ourselves with the letter written 
by Larisa Bogoraz and Pavel Litvinov regarding the trial 
of Yuri Galanskov, Aleksandr Ginzburg, Aleksei Dobro- 
volsky, and Vera Lashkova. We agree completely with 
the author of the letter, and we consider it our duty to 
make the following declaration. 

From what we know about this trial, it is clear to us that 
it was conducted with gross violations of the correct legal 
norms. 
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Though represented as an open trial, the proceedings 
in fact took place behind closed doors. Admission to the 
courtroom was by special permission and was restricted to 
an audience specially selected with a view to bringing 
about the moral isolation of the accused. The noise and 
shouts of this public, the insults hurled at the accused and 
the witnesses, the mockery of the [ defendants’ | relatives— 
all this was designed to create an atmosphere of “public 
indignation”. At the same time, not one of the friends of 
the accused, not one representative of the public interested 
in an impartial court examination, was admitted to the 
trial. Those who gathered daily at the court building in 
hopes of learning something about the course of the trial 
were subjected to coarse treatment and provocations at 
the hands of the druzhinniki, militiamen, and unknown 
persons in civilian clothes. All those present were re- 
peatedly photographed, and their conversations were sub- 
jected to constant eavesdropping. Immediately after testi- 
fying, the witnesses were rudely ejected from the court- 
room although according to the law witnesses are required 
to remain present until the conclusion of a court exami- 
nation. 


Numerous facts likewise indicate that the trial itself was 
of a flagrantly tendentious character. From the very 
beginning, the court sided with the prosecution. Questions 
put by the defense counsel were frequently ruled out as 
having no relevance to the case; the accused and their 
counsel were required to keep strictly within the frame- 
work of the indictment and were not allowed to use mate- 
rials bearing on the case as a whole, whereas the prosecu- 
tor was allowed full scope. Since none of the witnesses 
supported the basic points of the indictment, their 
interrogation was reduced to an empty formality: 25 
witnesses were interrogated in the course of a single day; 
they were sometimes cut off halfway through a sentence; 
and they were not allowed to appeal to the bench. Quite 
unexpectedly, Nicholas Brocks-Sokolov was called in as a 
witness, although his evidence had no relevance whatso- 
ever to the case. Evidently, it was calculated that his very 
presence at the trial would confuse the public. 


This tendentious court handed down an equally ten- 
dentious verdict. The judgment fully satisfied the de- 
mands of the prosecutor, notwithstanding the fact that 
Galanskov, Ginzburg and their counsel convincingly re- 
futed all the fundamental charges of the indictment. The 
sentences handed down with respect to Galanskovy and 
Ginzburg either are completely groundless, or they rest 
upon the testimony of Dobrovolsky, which was supported 
neither by the accused nor by the witnesses. On the con- 
trary, all the evidence of an incriminating nature and the 
material evidence—NTS literature, money, and the Sha- 
pirograph found at his place—testify only against Dobro- 
volsky himself, on whom the court imposed a much lighter 
sentence. The impression arises that Dobrovolsky played 
a shadowy role in this trial and received a shorter term 
as his reward. 


The conduct and outcome of the trial cause us great 
alarm. Several times already during the last few years 
patent violations of legality and of the required public 
nature of court proceedings have occurred during politi- 
cal trials (the Siniavsky-Daniel case, the Khaustov case, 
the Bukovsky case, and others), and have become increas- 
ingly flagrant and obvious from case to case. Already in 
the last trial, these violations assumed a character of 
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complete arbitrariness. As long as this is not stopped 
and denounced, no one can feel secure. 

We insist that the case of Galanskov, Ginzburg, Dobro- 
volsky and Lashkova be reexamined under conditions of 
full publicity, in conformity with all the proper legal 
norms, and in the presence of representatives of the public 
chosen from among the signers of this letter. We likewise 
insist that those responsible for having organized this 
trial and thus discrediting Soviet justice receive just 
punishment. 


(Enclosed: The Appeal of L. Bogoraz and P. Litvinov, 
“To the World Community”). 


The collection of signatures to this letter is continuing. 
[Signatures | 


AVRAMENKO, mathematician 

G. D. AvruTsKY, engineer 

N. I. AzArova, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

Yu. AIKHENVALD, poet-translator 

I. M. AKSELROD, instructor 

A. ALEKSANDROVA, student, Pedagogical Institute 

S. D. ALBANOoVy, architect (Magadan) 

T. BAGROVNIKOVA, technician 

T. Baeva, student, Historical Archives Institute 

M. YA. Berzina, Junior Scientific Worker 

A. A. BRIANDINSKAIA, mathematician 

Ya. P. L. VASILEVSKY, mathematician 

L. F. VAsILev, lawyer 

Yu. VISHNEVSKAIA, bookstore clerk 

O. VoLKova, Scientific Worker 

A. VoLotsKAlA, Junior Scientific Worker 

A. S. Votpin, Candidate in Physical-Mathematical 
Sciences 

G. GABAY, teacher 

I. GaBay, editor 

Yu. GENDLER, lawyer (Leningrad ) 

S. GENKIN, mathematician 

V. GERLIN, teacher 

V. A. GERSHOVICH, mathematician 

V. NIKIFOROV, engineer 

T. NiKoLAEvA, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

T. Nikotskala, student, Leningrad University 

Novikova, instructor, technical school 

B. Ocinentn, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

V. A. PAVLINCHUK, Junior Scientific Worker 

L..G. PAVLoVsKAIA, engineer 

A. PLOMNER, pensioner 

A. PovoLorsKalA, editor 

G. PopIAPoLsky, geologist 

M. PozpniAk, engineer 

G. Pomerants, library worker 

V. PonomareV, physics (Kharkov) 

A. Popov, geologist 

S. Porapova, student, Pedagogical Institute 

N. PRIADKINA, student, Textile Institute 

N. Rapp, Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sciences 
(Kharkov) 

Yu. Rapp (Kharkov University) 

A. RAppaport, pedagogue 

B. M. RatNnovsky, engineer 

B. A. Reznikovy, physicist 

Ye. GILEROVA, teacher 


G. GLADKOVA, editor 

Yu. Giazov, Candidate in Historical Sciences 

M. Guazova, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

V. GoLom poy, student, Institute of Culture 

R. Ya. GoLpIN, engineer 

N. GoRBANEVSKAIA, engineer-translator 

A. V. Gris, Candidate in Chemical Sciences 

V. V. GriKOVICH, engineer 

V. N. GrisHIN, mathematician 

M. Ye. Deza, Candidate in Phys.-Math. Sciences 

DzeBoeva, biologist 

B. DomnIn, mathematician 

N. DoroKHOVa, secretary-typist 

G. G. DurMAN, Scientific Worker 

B. Y. YEFIMovy, office worker 

L. M. YEFIMOVA, instructor 

Yer. ZHIGUNOV, editor 

ZAVELSKY, economist 

Yu. ZAKs, engineer-chemist 

L. ZIMAN, pedagogue 

K. Ku. ZimIna, architect 

B. Zypoxk, student, Medical Institute 

V. Romanov, bibliographer 

I. G. RomMANova, teacher 

V. Rupin, Candidate in Historical Sciences 

M. Rusina, Candidate in Biological Sciences 

V. Savnikova, worker, Likhachoy plant 

A. SAMBOR, radio journalist 

V. L. Svecuinsky, architect (Magadan) 

D. M. SrGAL, linguist 

V. A. SERGEEV, engineer 

M. SERGIENKO, student 

V. A. SIPACHEY, chemist 

M. SLonim, student, Moscow University 

T. I. Smironova, musical instructor, kindergarten 

Ye. V. SMORODINOVA, engineer 

V. B. SoOKHRANSKY, engineer 

Ye. STARIKOV, engineer (Kaliningrad) 

A. STAROSTIN, physicist 

Ye. L. Stepanov, librarian 

G. SUPERFIN, student, Tartusk University 

Ye. Surits, translator 

B. SusHko, laboratory assistant 

T. SusHKo, chemist 

V. I. Tararsky, Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

A. Ivanov, historian 

V. V. IvANov, engineer, Candidate in Technical Sciences 

V. S. IMSHENNIK, Senior Scientific Worker 

A. KANAEV, geologist 

M. KapLan, geologist 

L. Karts, librarian 

G. KAsHINA, geologist 

L. KVACHEVskyY, engineer-chemist (Leningrad) 

A. I. KipaLcuicn, architect 

A. Kim, physician 

Yu. Kim, teacher 

D. A. Kirtnits, Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

Yu. I. KIseELev, artist 

Yer. KOLESNIKOV, engineer 

G. Kopy ov, Candidate in Physical-Mathematical Sciences 
(Dubna) 

V. R. KorMer, engineer 


A. KorkHovy, office worker 

I. KoRKHOVA, economist 

S. KoryTNala, critic 

G. KRAPIVIANSKY, deputy-director of art school 
V. A. KRASIN, economist 

A. G. KRrAsINA, technician 

I. Kristi, mathematician 

Yu. TELESIN, mathematician 

V. TELNIKOy, pedagogue 

V. TIMACHEY, geologist 

A. ToPESHKINA, editor 

V. TupitsyN, mathematician 

V. Turcuin, Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sciences 
K. F. Turcuin, Junior Scientific Worker 

I. V. Uspensky, Candidate in Biological Sciences 
I. FADEEVA, geologist 

L. Feporovy, engineer 

Su. N. FELDMAN, Senior Scientific Worker (Sverdlovsk) 
L. M. FINKELSHTEIN, instructor, history of music 
G. Freip1n, translator 

V. FrIpDMAN, engineer (Leningrad) 

B. KHAZANOY, mathematician 

M. KHARITONOVY, editor 

A. KHRABROVITSKY, specialist in literature 

V. TsyPLakovy, student, Energy Institute 
CHILIKINA, instructor 

V. SHAKHSUVAROV, engineer 

SHEvtTsova, Candidate in Economic Sciences 

T. KUZNETSOVA, airport employee 

V. LreBEDEV, editor 

Yr. LEBEDEVA, journalist 

A. E. Levitin (KrASNOV), religious writer 

Yu. K. Lexomstev, Candidate in Philological Sciences 
T. Locinova, student, Pedagogical Institute 

V. LucuKkovy, physiologist 

M. LucHKOVA, engineer 

I. G. MAKAREVICH, student, Institute of Cinematography 
I. R. Maksimova, editor 

A. MARCHUK, artist 

M. Mererson, student, Moscow University 

Yu. METLIN, geophysicist (Leningrad) 

V. MILASHEVICH, engineer-hydrologist 

Z. MirKINA, translator 

V. A. MIKHAILOV, engineer 

A. MucHNIK, mathematician 

G. Natarov, mathematician 

N. SuirtAeva, bibliographer 

B. I. SHLIFSHTEIN, engineer-economist 

I. Ku. SHMAIN, mathematician 

A. A. SHTELMAKH, engineer 

S. SHTUTINA, engineer 

A. SHusTER, physicist 

V. SHCHADRIN, physicist 

V. SHCHEGLOV, mathematician 

SHCHEDROVITSKY, Candidate in Philosophical Sciences 
. EpELMAN, physicist 

. EDELMAN, mathematician 

. O. Erastovy, translator 

D. Erastova, mother of six children 

. YULIKOV, student 

I. Yaxir, student, Historical-Archives Institute 
P. Yakir, historian 

R. YAKIR, engineer 

A. YAKOBSON, translator 


SH AO oO 
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33. Petition by 46 Residents of Novosibirsk 


To: Procurator General of the USSR Rudenko 
Supreme Court, RSFSR 
Copies to: 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, N. V. Podgorny 
Secretary General of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU, L. I. Brezhnev 
Attorneys B. Zolotukhin, D. Kaminskaia 
Editorial Office of Komsomolskaia pravda 


The absence from our newspapers of coherent and com- 
plete information on the substance and course of the trial 
of A. Ginzburg, Yu. Galanskov, A. Dobrovolsky and V. 
Lashkova, convicted under Article 70 of the Criminal 
Code of the RSFSR, has disturbed us and led us to seek 
information from other sources—namely, foreign Com- 
munist newspapers. What we have been able to find out 
has caused us to doubt that this political trial was con- 
ducted with due regard for the norms required by law, 
such, for instance, as the principle of open trial. This 
causes us alarm. 

Our sense of civic responsibility prompts us to declare 
most emphatically that we consider the holding of what 
have in effect been closed political trials impermissible. 
We are alarmed at the fact that behind the actually closed 
doors of the courtroom illegal proceedings have taken 
place and unfounded sentences based on illegal accusa- 
tions have been handed down. We cannot permit the 
judicial machinery of our state to slip from the control 
of the general public and [thus] plunge our country 
again into an atmosphere of judicial tyranny and lawless- 
ness. We therefore demand that the verdict of the 
Moscow Municipal Court in the case of Ginzburg, Galans- 
koy, Dobrovolsky and Lashkova be annulled, that the case 
be retried in fully public hearings with scrupulous 
observance of all legal norms, and that the evidence be 
unfailingly publicized in the press. 

We also demand that those guilty of having infringed 
the public nature of the court proceedings and the 
judicial norms guaranteed by law be legally called to 
account. 


February 19, 1968, Novosibirsk. 
| Signatures | 


Cok CAKILOVe 
Sciences 

S. L. ANDREEV, engineer 

R. L. Berc, Doctor of Biological Sciences 

Yu. Borisov, Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

I. S. AtrKserv, Candidate in Philosophical Sciences 

L. G. Bortsova, graduate student 

I. BAsSERMAN, graduate student 

Ye. B. VisHNEvsky, Junior Scientific Worker 

eS Wits CHER ATO, graduate student 

A. V. GLapky, Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

M. M. Gromyko, Doctor of Historical Sciences 

I. Z. GOLDENBERG, instructor 

F. A. Dreizin, Candidate in Philological Sciences 


B. Ye. ZAKHAROV, Candidate in Physical-Mathematical 
Sciences 


Candidate in Physical-Mathematical 
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G. ZAsLavsky, Candidate in Physical-Mathematical 
Sciences 

K. ILIcHEV, intern 

E. S. Kosirsyna, teacher 

KuLakoy, Candidate in Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

A. V. KLorin, engineer 

L. A. Lozovsky, engineer 

D. B. LikKHACHEVA, Junior Scientific Worker 

V. F. MENSHIKOV, graduate student 

B. Yu. Narworr, teacher 

R. NAKHMANSON, Candidate in Phys.-Math. Sciences 

S. I. PoLirKo, systems worker 

V.S. PErtTsovsky, teacher 

B. I. Pritous, senior laboratory assistant 

S. RozHnova, graduate student 

N. V. REvVIAKINA, Candidate in History 

SoKoLov, Candidate in Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

B. Ye. SEMIACHKIN, Junior Scientific Worker 

N. A. TorpEsHKO, engineer 

Ye. TiITov 

L. A. TRISHINA, assistant in the Department of General 
Linguistics, Novosibirsk State University 

A. I. Fert, Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

A. M. FripMAn, Candidate in Phys.-Math. Sciences 

N. N. FILoNENKO, graduate student 

I. V. KuripLovicn, Candidate in Phys.-Math. Sciences 

I. N. KHOKHLUSHKIN, Junior Scientific Worker 

F. A. TSELNIK, engineer 

M. I. Cueremisina, Candidate in Philology, 
Senior Scientific Worker 

A. V. SHaABat, Candidate in Phys.-Math. Sciences 

_ SHALAGIN, engineer 

TENGEL, june Scientific Worker 

BLONSKY, Junior Scientific Worker 

ONEV, Candidate in Philosophy 
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34. Open Leiter of 12 to World Communist 
Leaders 


NOTE: From February 26 to March 5, the long-heralded 
“consultative conference’ of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties took place in Budapest to decide on the convoca- 
tion of a formal world Communist meeting, now scheduled 
to be held in Moscow in November-December 1968. The 
following open letter of protest by 12 Soviet intellectuals 
against the recent trials in the USSR was forwarded to 
the conference presidium by registered airmail, and a 
copy was simultaneously addressed to the Central Com- 


mittee of the CPSU.—Ed. 


To the Presidium of the Consultative Conference of 
Communist Parties in Budapest 


A series of political trials have been conducted in our 
country in recent years. The essence of these trials lies 
in the fact that people have been tried for their convictions 
in violation of their fundamental civil rights. Precisely as 
a result of this, the trials have been conducted with gross 


violations of legality, the major one being the absence of 
public information. 

The people no longer wish to submit to such illegality, 
and this has led to indignation and protests, which have 
been growing from trial to trial. A great number of in- 
dividual and collective letters have been sent to various 
judicial, governmental, and party organs, all the way up 
to the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. These letters have gone unanswered. 
Instead, the reply to those who have protested most ac- 
tively has been discharge from their work, a summons 
from the KGB and threats of arrest, or finally—the most 
shocking form of reprisal—forcible confinement in a men- 
tal hospital. These illegal and inhuman actions can pro- 
duce no positive results; on the contrary, they increase 
tension and give rise to further indignation. 

We believe it our duty to point out also that several 
thousands of political prisoners, about whom almost no one 
knows, are in camps and prisons. They are kept in in- 
human conditions of forced labor, on a semi-starvation 
diet, exposed to the arbitrary actions of the [prison] ad- 
ministration. Even after they have completed their sen- 
tences, they are subjected to extrajudicial and frequently 
illegal persecution—restrictions on their choice of a place 
of residence and administrative surveillance, which places 
free men in the position of exiles. 

We also call your attention to the fact of discrimina- 
tion against small nations and the political persecution 
of people who are struggling for national equality, which 
is particularly clear in the case of the Crimean Tatars. 

We know that many Communists abroad and in our 
country have repeatedly expressed their disapproval of the 
political repressions of recent years. We ask the partici- 
pants in the consultative meeting fully to consider the 
peril caused by the trampling on the rights of man in our 
country. 


ALEKSEI KOSTERIN 


Writer; Moscow, Malaia Gruzinskaia Street, Building 31, 
Apartment 70. 


Larisa Bocoraz 
[Wife of Yuli Daniel], philologist; Moscow V-261, Lenin- 
sky Prospekt, Building 85, Apartment 3. 


PavEL LITVINOV 


Physicist; Moscow K-1, Aleksei Tolstoi Street, Building 8, 
Apartment 78. 


ZAMIRA ASANOVA 
Physician; Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, Fergana Ob- 
last, Yangi Kurgan settlement. 


PiotR YAKIR 


Historian; Moscow Zh-180, Avtozavodskaia Street, Build- 
ing 5, Apartment 75. 


VIKTOR KRASIN 


Economist; Moscow, Belomorskaia Street, Building 24, 
Apartment 25. 


ILyA GABAI 


Teacher; Moscow A-55, Novolesnaia Street, Building 18, 
Block 2, Apartment 83. 


Boris SHRAGIN 


Philosopher, Moscow G-117, Pogodin Street, Building 2/3, 
Apartment 91. 


ANATOLI LEVITIN-KRASNOV 


Religious writer; Moscow Zh-337, Third Novokuznetskaia 
Street, Building 23. 


YuLI Kim 


Teacher; Moscow Zh-377, Riazansky Prospekt, Building 
73, Apartment 90. 


YuRI GLAzov 
Linguist; Moscow V-421, Leninsky Prospekt, Building 
101/164, Apartment 4. 


PioTR GRIGORENKO 
Construction engineer, former Major-General; Moscow 
G-21, Komsomolsky Prospekt, Building 14/1, Apartment 
96. 


35. Petition of 95 Mathematicians 


To: The Minister of Health, USSR 

The Procurator General of the USSR 
Copy to: 

Chief Psychiatrist, City of Moscow 


We have learned that the prominent Soviet mathemati- 
cian and well-known specialist in the field of mathemati- 
cal logic, Aleksandr Sergeevich Yesenin-Volpin, has been 
forcibly, without prior medical examination, and without 
the knowledge or consent of his relatives, placed in Psy- 
chiatric Hospital No. 5, Stolbovaia Station, 70 kilometers 
from Moscow. 

The forcible commitment of a talented and entirely able- 
bodied mathematician to a hospital for seriously-disturbed 
mental patients and the conditions in which he finds him- 
self as a consequence of the very nature of the institution 
subject him to severe mental trauma, are injurious to his 
health, and abase his personal dignity. 

Proceeding from the humanitarian aims of our legisla- 
tive organs and, even more, of our public health services, 
we consider this fact a flagrant violation of medical and 
legal norms. 

We request that you intercede immediately and take the 
necessary steps to enable our colleague to [resume] work 
under normal conditions. 


Signatures: 


P. S. Novikov—Member, USSR Academy of Sciences; 
Lenin Prize Winner 

I. M. Getranp—Corresponding Member, USSR Academy 
of Sciences; Lenin and State Prize Winner 

Lazar LiusTERNIK—Corresponding Member, USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences; State Prize Winner 

AnprEI MarkKov—Corresponding Member, USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences 
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Dmitri MensHov—Corresponding Member, USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences; State Prize Winner 

S. P. Novikov—Corresponding Member, USSR Academy 
of Sciences; Lenin Prize Winner 

I. R. SHAFAREVICH—Corresponding Member, USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences; Lenin Prize Winner 

Vapim ArNoLD—Lenin Prize Winner; Professor; Doctor 
of Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

ANATOLI VirUSHKIN—Lenin Prize Winner; 
Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

ALEKSANDR Kronrop—State Prize Winner; Professor; 
Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

Yurt Manin—Lenin Prize Winner; Doctor of Physical- 
Mathematical Sciences 

N. M. Meiman—State Prize Winner; Professor; Doctor of 
Physical-Mathematical Sciences 


Professor ; 


Professors/Doctors of Physical-Mathematical Sciences: 


A. YA. PovzNER 

N. B. ZBoLINSKY 

I. I. Pyretsky-SHAPIRO 
F. P. PALAMODOV 

Yu. M..SmirNov 


F. F. BoKSHTEIN 
D. A. BocHvaR 

V. A. YEFREMOVICH 
LiupmMi1La KEeLpysH 
A. A. KirRILLov 


V. A. KoNDRATEV S. V. Fomin 
A. G. KurosH G. Z. SHILOV 
Yer. M. Lanpis A. M. YacLom 
A. M. Lopsuits I. M. YAcLom 


Doctors of Physical-Mathematical Sciences: 


M. S. AGRONOVICH 
A. V. ARKHANGELSKY, 
Assistant Professor 


V. PONOMAREV, 


Senior Scientific Worker 


Ya. G. SINAI, 


Senior Scientific Worker 


Candidates in Physical-Mathematical Sciences: 


B. G. AVERBUKH, Assist- 
ant Professor 

B. M. ALEKSEEY, Assist- 
ant Professor 

L. M. BALAKINA 

T. M. BaraAnovicu, Assist- 
ant Professor 

L. VASSALYGO 

N. M. BeEsKINn 

BLINCHEVSKY 

N. M. BrusHLINSKAIA 

N. VVEDENSKAIA, Senior 
Scientific Worker 

A. D. VENTTSEL, Assistant 
Professor 

T. D. VENTTSEL, Assist- 
ant Professor 

F. Ya. VETUKHOVSKY 

Yer. Vinsurc, Assistant 
Professor 

L. VoLevicn, Senior Scien- 
tific Worker 

Ye. VuL 

S. GINDIKIN, Scientific 
Worker 

V. L. GoLov 

M. I. Grasar, Assistant 
Professor 
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L. A. Kronrop, Assist- 
ant Professor 

A. N. KryzHkov 

A. L. KryLov 

O. S. KuLacina, Senior 
Scientific Worker 

V. LEVCHENKO 

A. L. Lunp 

R. A. MINLOos, Senior 
Scientific Worker 

K. A. MIKHAILOVA 

A. L. ONISHCHIK, Assist- 
ant Professor 

V. P. OREVKOV 

B. Potak, Senior Scien- 
tific Worker 

A. SKOBEEV 

M. A. SMOLIANSKY 

V. M. TikHomiroy, Assist- 
ant Professor 

L. TUTUBALIN, Assistant 
Professor 

L. FLIrTmMAN 

D. V. Fuks, Senior Sci- 
entific Worker 

Yu. I. KHMELEvsky, 
Assistant Professor 


L. L. TsINMAN 


A. CHERNAVSKY 
Z. YA. SHAPIRO 
I. SHARYGIN 

V. A. YANKOV 


S. A. KABAKOV 

K. V. Kim 

N. Ku. KonstTAntTINovy, 
Senior Scientific Worker 


Candidates in Technical Sciences: 


L. Ya. KELPERKS S. A. Panov 


Candidate in Sciences: 


G. Tiurina, Senior Worker 


Candidate in Pedagogical Sciences: 


Yu. A. SHIKHANOVICH 


Others: 

K. Basitrsky, Junior Scien- 
tific Worker 

F. L. VARPAKHOVSKY, 
Lecturer 

N. VittaMs, Instructor 

Yu. A. Gastev, Instructor 

Yr. YE. GLusBurc, Junior 
Scientific Worker 

A. GvozpbEVv, Junior Scien-. 
tific Worker 

I. G. Kristi, Engineer 


V. V. Kun, Junior Scien- 
tific Worker 

G. S. Poptapotsky, Junior 
Scientific Worker 

V. S. OsAULENKO, Junior 
Scientific Worker 

V. K. Finn, Engineer 

G. E. CHEKIN, Junior Sci- 
entific Worker 

G. A. SHESTOPAL, Senior 
Instructor 


We request that a reply be sent to the name of any of 
the signers of this letter at the following address: Moscow, 
234 Leninskie Gory, The Lomonosov Moscow Staté Univer- 
sity, Mechanical-Mathematical Department. 


(Dated by hand) March 9, 1968 


36. Retraction by 15 Mathematicians 


Radio Moscow Broadcast in English to Eastern North 
America, 0100 Moscow time, March 26, 1968: 


Some time ago, US newspapers including The New 
York Times published a letter said to have been received 
from a group of professors of Moscow University in con- 
nection with the placing of mathematician Yesenin-Volpin 
in a mental hospital. 

The US papers were obviously out to make political 
capital of this. Radio Moscow today received a letter from 
the Moscow University professors referred to in The New 
York Times. We bring you the full text of this letter: 


Some time ago, we, professors of mathematics at 
Moscow University, signed a letter in connection with 
the commitment of mathematician Yesenin-Volpin [to 
a mental institution]. The letter was addressed to Soviet 
medical and judicial bodies and expressed our concern 
over the conditions in which Yesenin-Volpin was being 
held and over the fact that his hospitalization had not 
been properly agreed upon with his family. Later we 


were pleased to hear that he had been transferred to 
another hospital more suited to his case. At the same 
time, we were highly indignant to learn that the letter 
had come into the hands of persons to whom it had 
not been addressed, and that it had been published by 
some foreign newspapers and broadcast by foreign radio 
stations. Unfortunately, the foreign press and radio did 
not stress the fact, of which we have long been aware, 
that for many years Yesenin-Volpin has been under the 
observation of psychiatrists and has many times been 
placed in mental hospitals. This attempt to distort the 
real meaning of the letter, which was prompted by 
concern for a colleague, a sick man but a capable mathe- 
matician, cannot but arouse our indignation. 


The letter is signed by Professor and Doctor of Mathe- 
matics Kurosh, Alternate Members of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences Liusternik and Menshovy, and twelve other uni- 
versity faculty members. 


37. Petition of 121 


To: The General Secretary of the CC-CPSU, L. I. 
Brezhnev 
The Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, 
A. N. Kosygin 
The Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet, N. V. Podgorny 
The Chairman of the USSR Supreme Court, A. F. 
Gorkin 
The Procurator General of the USSR, R. A. Rudenko 
Copies to: 
The Editors of Pravda 
The Editors of [zvestia 
The Editors of Komsomolskaia pravda 
The Editors of Literaturnaia gazeta 
The Editors of Vecherniaia Moskva 
Attorney A. Zolotukhin 


Shocked by the injustice of the trial of Aleksandr Ginz- 
burg, we are addressing this appeal to you. 

On the basis of the materials of which we have knowl- 
edge concerning the trial, it is clearly evident that A. 
Ginzburg was prosecuted on account of the collection of 
documents he compiled on the Siniavsky-Daniel case, 
even though the verdict of “guilty” was based on his 
[alleged] ties with the NTS—which were not proven by 
anyone or anything. This impression is strengthened by 
the articles appearing in our newspapers, which at the 
very least misinform the public by distorting the facts 
established at the trial. The unsubstantiated accusations 
regarding [collusion with] a certain anti-Soviet organiza- 
tion were evidently made in order to defame the compiler 
of the collection of documents on the Siniavsky-Daniel 
case. 

It is impossible to regard this as anything other than 
an attempt to revive the methods applied in the trials of 
1937. 

The essence of the trial was obscured by facts that 
were irrelevant to the case, such as the sudden appearance, 


a year after the start of the investigation and several days 
before the trial, of a Venezuelan citizen armed with 
“material evidence.” 

We see the case of A. Ginzburg as a direct continuation 
of the trial of Siniavsky and Daniel. 

We completely subscribe to the contention of Attorney 
B. A. Zolotukhin that the collection compiled by A. 
Ginzburg is neither criminal nor biased in nature. 

Everything that we know about this trial gives us the 


right to request an immediate review of the case of A. 
Ginzburg. 


N. ADAMIAN, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

I. ANDRONOV, member, Union of Soviet Artists 

Ye. Anpronoy-Lreontovicn, Doctor of Physical Sciences 

Yu. D. Aprestan, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

P. I. AFANAseEvA, librarian, People’s Assessor 

M. AraApoy, linguist 

K. Babitsky, linguist 

S. BELOKRINITSKAIA, linguist 

M. BerRKENBLIT, Junior Scientific Worker, Institute of 
Problems of the Transmission of Information, USSR 
Academy of Sciences 

V. N. BovsHeverov, Chief of Laboratory, Candidate in 
Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

Bozuovicn, Candidate in Art History 

Bopnova, Junior Scientific Worker, Institute of Chemical 
Physics, USSR Academy of Sciences 

M. Boncarp, Chief of Laboratory, Institute of Chemical 
Physics, USSR Academy of Sciences 

Yu. Brece, Candidate in Historical Sciences 

I. K. Bunina, Senior Scientific Worker, Institute of Slavic 
Studies, USSR Academy of Sciences 

N. G. VAINBERG, mathematician 

GARLINSKAIA, member, Union of Cinematographers 

I. M. GeLtranp, Corresponding Member, USSR Academy 
of Sciences 

V. P. GoLysHEV, translator 

Yr. M. GotysHEvA, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

M. I. Grapar, Lecturer, Head of Mathematics Department, 
Moscow Institute of Aviation Technology 

GurvicH, Senior Scientific Worker, Institute of Atmos- 
pheric Physics, USSR Academy of Sciences 

A. Ye. Gurvicu, Professor/Doctor of Biological Sciences, 
Gamalei Institute of Epidemiology and Microbiology 

DAVIDOVSKAIA, engineer-electrician 

L. A. Dixy, Senior Scientific 
Physical-Mathematical Sciences 

DINABURG, engineer-mathematician, Institute of Chemical 
Physics, USSR Academy of Sciences 

Yu. Domsprovsky, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

Dyso, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

T. YELIZARENKOVA, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

N. YEROFEEVA, architect 

A. K. ZHoLKovsky, Junior Scientific Worker, Moscow 
State Pedagogical Institute of Foreign Languages 

V. V. Ivanov, Chief, Structural Typology Section, Insti- 
tute of Slavic Studies, USSR Academy of Sciences 

M. Ivanoy, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

O. V. ZANCHENKO, mathematician 

N. ZorKalA, Candidate in Art History 

ZuBKOVSKY, Junior Scientific Worker, Institute of Atmos- 
pheric Physics, USSR Academy of Sciences 

I. S. ZyKina, chemist 

M. I. Kacanov, Professor/Doctor of Phys.-Math. Sciences 


Worker, Candidate in 
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Z. KAGANOVA, Junior Scientific Worker, mathematician 

V. N. KADANSTEV, engineer 

KAZAKOV, engineer-electrician 

M. A. KAtuistratova, Candidate in Phys.-Math. Sciences 

KAMENOMOsTSKAIA, Candidate in Phys.-Math. Sciences, 
Institute of Chemical Physics, USSR Academy of 
Sciences 

KANEVSKY, engineer-mechanic 

L. KasatrKin, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

I. Keper-STEPANOVA, Candidate in Biological Sciences, 
Senior Scientific Worker, Institute of Problems of the 
Transmission of Information, USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences 

L. Ke_pysu, Professor/Doctor of Phys.-Math. Sciences 

Yr. Kosasova, electrician 

S. A. Kosparryv, Candidate in Biological Sciences, Senior 
Scientific Worker, Moscow State University 

A. Kon, Junior Scientific Worker, Institute of Atmospheric 
Physics, USSR Academy of Sciences 

L. Kore_ev, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

V. KorniLtov, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

K. M. Kuk, translator 

L. Krysin, linguist 

A. P. Lasur, Senior Engineer, Moscow State University 

Yu. Leviransky, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

M. A. Leonrovicn, Member, USSR Academy of Sciences 

I. S. LipKINA, engineer 

M. Loriz, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

G. LiupMIRSKAIA, instructor 

A. S. Marcuukovy, mathematician 

MrpvEDOVSKAIA, mathematician 

I. Metcuuk, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

A. G. Mresunovsky, Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sci- 
ences, Institute of Theoretical and Experimental Physics 

A. F, Mitier, Candidate in Phys.-Math. Sciences 

S. MIKHAILOVA, engineer 

I. MoKarRIK, mathematician 

S. Morozoy, architect 

MosrovataA, mathematician, Junior Scientific Worker, In- 
stitute of Chemical Physics, USSR Academy of Sciences 

D. Muravey, editor, “Iskusstvo” Publishing House 

Ye. Murina, art historian 

N. Naumov, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

S. P. Novikoy, Corresponding Member, USSR Academy 
of Sciences 

L. OstRovsKAlA, architect 

N. D. OrreN, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

L. Yr. Pinsky, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

M. P. Petrov, Junior Scientific Worker 

M. Popvotskata, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

K. M. Pokrovskala, physicist 

V. Potiakov, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

PosvIANsKyY, mathematician 

M. A. Provorrova, engineer 

A. V. RABINOVICH, mathematician 

I. Revzin, Doctor of Philological Sciences 

REZNIK, engineer 

S. Reznikovy, architect 

V. M. Ropionoy, Doctor of Biological Sciences, Institute 
of Biomedical Chemistry, USSR Academy of Sciences 

N. I. Romanova, mathematician 

I. RuBANova, Candidate in Art History 

Yu. G. Rupot, physicist 

P. RiAzAnTSsEVA, film writer 

D. SAmMoILov, member, Union of Soviet Writers 
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V. SANNIKOV, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

A. SIMONOV, writer 

I. SrMoton, Scientific Worker, Institute of Silicate Chem- 
istry, USSR Academy of Sciences 

V. V. SMOLIANINOV, Junior Scientific Worker, Institute of 
the Problems of the Transmission of Information, USSR 
Academy of Sciences 

Ye. M. Smorcunova, linguist 

Yu. N. Soxo.ov, geophysicist 

I. SoLoviova, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

B. V. SukHoTIN, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

V. I. Tararsky, Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sci- 
ences, Senior Scientific Worker, Institute of Atmospheric 
Physics, USSR Academy of Sciences 

A. TIMOFEEVSKY, film writer 

L. Ya. TIMOSHENKO, member, AAP 

T. I. TovsrukuHa, Jr. Scientific Worker, Institute of Auto- 
matics and Telemechanics, USSR Academy of Sciences 

V. N. Tororov, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

M. R. TuLcuinsky, Candidate in Historical Sciences 

V. Kuinkis, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

KuHoporovicH, Junior Scientific Worker, Institute of the 
Russian Language, USSR Academy of Sciences 

T. Tstvian, Candidate in Philological Sciences 

L. M. CHAILAKHIAN, Candidate in Biological Sciences, 
Institute of Problems of the Transmission of Infor- 
mation, USSR Academy of Sciences 

I. K. CHuKovsKAIA, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

B. CHURGANOVA, linguist 

M. L. Suix, Candidate in Biological Sciences 

V. SuHirova, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

I. YE. SHIFRIN, physicist 

V. V. SHmipt, Candidate in Physical-Mathematical Sci- 
ences, Senior Scientific Worker, Institute of Metallurgy, 
USSR Academy of Sciences 

A. A. SHTEINBERG, member, Union of Soviet Writers 

A. I. Suus, physicist 

S. M. Epsurein, Senior Laboratory Worker, Zoological 
Institute, USSR Academy of Sciences 

K. Yusina, mathematician 

A. YAcLom, Professor/Doctor of Phys.-Math. Sciences 


38. Protest by Grigorenko’s Wife 


To: Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, CC of the CPSU 
Comrade Gorkin, The USSR Supreme Court 
The Procurator General, Comrade Rudenko 
The President of the Academy of Medical Sciences, 
Comrade Blokhin 


From Zinaida Mikhailovna Grigorenko, party member; 


2nd Komsomolsky Pereulok 14, Apt. 96, 
Tel. G-6-27-37 
DECLARATION 


At the request of Attorney Kaminskaia, my husband, 
Piotr Grigorevich Grigorenko was to appear in the Mos- 
cow Municipal Court as a witness in the trial of Ginzburg, 
Galanskov, et al. The Chairman of the court, Mironov, 


turned down the request, citing as his reason a certificate 
issued by Mental Health Clinic No. 1, Leningrad District, 
attesting that my husband is mentally unbalanced. 

This certificate is false; in December 1965, a decision 
by the VTEK [Medical Board for the Determination of 
Disability] confirmed his sanity; his case was removed 
from the files and since then he has not [even] been 
called in for consultation. A document to this effect was 
presented to the court. 

In full possession of his health, P. G. Grigorenko is 
employed as a foreman at the SU-2 [a division of the 
Moscow Building Trust], and also heads a party school 
in the capacity of propagandist. There are 20 people in 
his group, 13 of them Communists and seven non-party 
members. 

It turns out, then, that in one place my husband serves 
as a political leader, while in another he is regarded as 
mentally disturbed. What is this—a mistake? No, it is 
a violation of legality, which has been going on for more 
than four years. 

On February 1, 1964, Grigorenko—a Major-General 
and Candidate in Sciences—was arrested and charged 
with anti-Soviet activity. Yet, his case was not investi- 
gated, and instead he was sent to the Serbsky Institute, 
where he was found to be mentally disturbed. On the 
basis of that finding, he was sent to a Leningrad prison- 
hospital for compulsory treatment. 

When I asked precisely when my husband had lost his 
sanity—since I had never noticed it—I was told by the 
investigators, Lt. Colonel[s?] Kuznetsov and Kantov, 
that my husband’s political views and his dissemination 
of them rendered him socially dangerous. I was also in- 
formed by the [other?]| investigators—lawyers—that he 
would be kept in the [army] reserve in the status of a 
sick person, retaining his rank and pension. 

From party sources I learned that there is a regulation 
that mentally ill people temporarily have to relinquish 
their party cards, which are restored to them after re- 
covery. What, then, happened next? 


By Khrushchevy’s order of August 29, 1964, my husband 
was demoted to the rank of private and expelled from the 
party as mentally unbalanced. 

All of the patients in the hospital received sickness 
benefits—except my husband. The law was observed 
with regard to murderers, rapists. Two of the inmates—Lt. 
Col. Shevchenko, who had knifed his daughter and Lt. 
Col. Burkovsky, who had shot three men—were retired 
into the reserve, also keeping their ranks and pensions. 

On April 29, 1965, my husband was discharged from 
the hospital as a Group-2 invalid. For ten months this 
Group-2 invalid, a disabled war veteran, was refused both 
his pension and a position. He was forced to go to work 
as a loader. 

In December 1965, by a decision of the VTEK of 
Mental Health Clinic No. 1, Leningrad District, my hus- 
band was certified to be mentally healthy and his case 
removed from the files. But this was not followed by the 
restoration either of his party card or of his military 
rank, or of the pension he had earned by 34 years of 
honorable military service. Wounded a number of times, 
he has not been certified, to this day, as a disabled war 
veteran. 

The entire story which I have related here is nothing but 
a gross miscarriage of justice. I consider it a prelude to 
new repressions against my husband. I am filled with 
horror, the more so because during the years of the 
personality cult I lost my first husband, my sister and my 
brother-in-law, in addition to having been myself sub- 
jected to repressions. 

As a Communist and as a citizen of the Soviet Union, 
I demand an end to the illegal acts against my husband 
and my family, and to the persecution of my children and 
myself. I demand the complete restoration of my hus- 
band’s rights as a party member and citizen, and the 
reinstatement of his military rank. 


Z. GRIGORENKO 
January 23, 1968 


IV. Trials and Protest in the Ukraine 


39. Document by V. Chornovil (abridged) 


Copies to: 
The Procurator General of the Ukrainian SSR 
The Chairman of the Supreme Court, Ukrainian SSR 
The Chairman of the Committee of State Security, 
Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR 


I do not beg anything of you: numerous inquiries, 
depositions, complaints, and entreaties have foundered 
against the cold wall of your indifference. . . . [The 


author lists a number of prominent personalities who had 
petitioned the authorities—to no avail—for open trials for 
Ukrainian intellectuals charged with alleged anti-Soviet 
activities. | 

You are indifferent to human tragedies, to the demoraliz- 
ing impact of fear which creeps like a cold serpent into 
many a Ukrainian home. Your only concern allegedly 
is to see that the law is upheld. Therefore, let us take a 
look at what is now going on in the Ukraine from the 
point of view of socialist legality. There is ample evidence 
today from which to draw proper conclusions. 

I submit my opinions not because I have any hope of 
alleviating the plight of the individuals who were sen- 
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tenced and imprisoned. You have taught people not to 
foster any such naive hopes. However, failure to express 
one’s views about what is happening would indicate 
silent participation in the willful abuse of socialist legality. 


I. RELAPSE INTO TERROR—OR JUSTICE? 


The Soviet court should not be engaged in the revival 
of terror. Its mission is to administer just punishment 
for crimes and to reeducate. Every first-year law student 
learns about the humaneness of Soviet law. The law 
states: “When applying the measures of criminal pun- 
ishment, the court not only punishes the offender but also 
endeavors to correct and reeducate him” (The Statute 
on the Judicial System of the UkrSSR, Article 3). In the 
past few years there has been emphasis on the widest pos- 
sible participation of the community in the reeducation of 
those who break laws (people’s courts, release on bail, 
people’s procurators and advocates at the court investiga- 
tion, etc.). Article 20 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
of the UkrSSR not only guarantees that court investiga- 
tions be conducted in public (except in significant, clearly 
defined cases) ; it also aims at increasing the educational 
role of trials by stressing the indispensability of holding 
them on the premises of enterprises, construction sites, at 
radhosps (state farms) and kolhosps (collective farms), 
with people’s procurators and advocates participating. 
“The law guarantees a thorough, complete, and objective 
investigation of the circumstances of the case and provides 
for the punishment of interrogators, judges, and other 
individuals who try to bring about the conviction of a 
defendant or to intimidate a witness through force, threats, 
or blackmail.” The law clearly defines the legal procedures 
which protect the rights of the suspect or the accused, 
guarantee respect for his dignity, and give him an oppor- 
tunity to prove his innocence. Finally, and most impor- 
tant, the law obliges the investigative organs, the prose- 
cution, and the court “to determine the circumstances 
which contributed to the commission of the crime, and to 
take steps through appropriate organs to remove them 

. widely utilizing the help of the community in reveal- 
ing and removing the reasons and circumstances which 
lead to the commission of crimes.” (Art. 23, Code of 
Criminal Procedure, UkrSSR.). .. . 

I will base my comments concerning [recent] breaches 
of such elementary requirements of justice on various ma- 
terials, the majority of which I enclose (in copy) : 

[Here the author lists 16 items, consisting of single 
documents or collections of documents pertaining to the 
arrests, trials, searches, etc., which he is protesting. | 


Il. WHAT IS NOT PUNISHABLE UNDER ARTI- 
CLE 62 OF THE CRIMINAL CODE OF THE 
UKRAINIAN SSR 


In conformity with the interests of the working people, 
and in order to strengthen the socialist system, the citi- 
zens of the USSR are guaranteed by law: a) freedom of 
speech; b) freedom of the press; c) freedom of. as- 
sembly, including the holding of mass meetings; d) 
freedom of street processions and demonstrations. (Ar- 


ticle 125 of the Constitution of the USSR.) 
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Agitation or propaganda carried on for the purpose of 
subverting or weakening Soviet authority or of com- 
mitting certain especially dangerous crimes against the 
state, or circulating for the same purpose slanderous 
fabrications which defame the Soviet state and social 
system, or circulating, preparing, or keeping, for the 
same purpose, literature of such content, shall be 
punished by deprivation of freedom for a term of six 
months to seven years, with or without additional exile 
for a term of two to five years, or by exile for a term 
of two to five years. (Article 62, para. 1, Criminal Code 
of the UkrSSR, Section on “Especially Dangerous State 
Crimes.’’) 


The court, procurator, interrogator, and investigative 
organs are under obligation, within the realm of their 
competence, to initiate action in each instance in which 
indications of a crime are disclosed. (Article 4, Code 


of Criminal Procedure, UkrSSR). ... 


The very talented painter, D. Zalyvakha; the art critic, 
B. Horyn; the psychologist, M. Horyn; the lecturers at 
Lutsk Pedagogical Institute, V. Moroz and D. Ivaschenko; 
the teacher from Ivano-Frankovsk, M. Ozerny; the student 
of Kiev Medical Institute, Ya. Hevrych; the Kiev re- 
searchers, I. Rusyn and O. Martynenko; the laboratory 
technician at Kiev University, Y. Kusnetsova; the pen- 
sioner from Theodosia, M. Masyutko; and others—all 
were sentenced under Article 62 of the Criminal Code 
of the UkrSSR. Yet this currently popular Article is un- 
constitutional. The Supreme Soviet should either annul it 
or make it more specific. In its present version Article 62 
completely contradicts the freedoms which are guaran- 
teed to Soviet citizens in the Constitution of the USSR. 

If anyone criticizes current nationality policies for their 
departure from Leninist norms, then he (even if mistaken) 
has every right to do so, according to the Constitution of 
the USSR. However, according to the Criminal Code of 
the UkrSSR, the same individual can be deported to a 
labor colony, his criticism having been interpreted as 
“propaganda carried on for the purpose of subverting 
or weakening Soviet authority.” If, under Stalin, any- 
one thought of criticizing the personality cult—or, under 
Khrushchev’s rule, his love of reorganization—could this 
not have been interpreted (indeed it was!) as “the dis- 
semination of slanderous fabrications which discredit So- 
viet national and social order”? It seems possible to apply 
the charge of “slanderous fabrications” to all statements 
which do not coincide with official directives. 

The practices of recent months corroborate these sup- 
positions. Judges stretch this elastic article of the code 
like an accordion—each one interprets to his own liking 
the concept of “anti-Soviet.” (In Ivano-Frankovsk, ancient 
aphorisms, the use of the word “vetra”’ [bonfire], and 
Shevchenko’s poems were considered anti-Soviet.) Be- 
cause he had in his possession several photocopies of 
books, Yaroslav Hevrych was sentenced to 5 years in a 
labor colony. In the case of the teacher Ozerny, the au- 
thorities confiscated a copy of Akras’ History of the 
Ukraine, which had passed Tsarist censors, the magazine 
Zhinocha Dolya (Women’s Fate), and an apolitical book 
by the modernist. Pachovsky, Ukrainian Bohemia (these 
books are in the open stacks of libraries). 

M. Horyn was sentenced to 6 years, and O. Zalyviaklia 
to 5 years in a hard labor camp, while I. Svitlychny and 
O. Kosiv were released without being tried—although the 


charges were the same against all of them. Where is the 
logic? 

The law must be formulated clearly, and according to 
Article 4 of the Code of Criminal Procedure for the 
UkrSSR no crime should be left unpunished. If the cur- 
rent trials are being held for the purpose of terrorizing 
the population, but with a sincere aim to keep within the 
letter and spirit of the law, then having said “a,” it is 
necessary to say “b.” It is necessary to imprison immedi- 
ately those who gave Hevrych, Martynenko, or Ozerny the 
books they had. After spending 6 to 7 months in the 
care of the KGB, these people will in turn tell where they 
received the books and will receive the appropriate “law- 
ful’ 5 to 6 years of hard labor, and so on. . . . It is also 
necessary to go after anecdotes—after all, many of them 
are clearly “slanderous fabrications” which “defame the 
Soviet . . . social system.” Trials resulting from the use 
of anecdotes, which are so popular among the townsfolk, 
will greatly alleviate the housing crisis in large cities... . 

When I refused to testify at the secret trial in Lvov 
on April 16th, I was told that I was to appear in court 
to answer to a charge under Article 172 of the Criminal 
Code of the UkrSSR (refusal to give evidence). The 
decision in itself was illegal since I merely refused to give 
evidence at an illegal secret trial. However, even this did 
not satisfy the irate Procurator Antonenko and Judge 
Rudyk. They changed their own ruling, and on April 19th, 
charged me under Article 62 of the Criminal Code of the 
UkrSSR. The managers of justice were not in the least 
concerned by the lack of evidence of my “anti-Soviet” 
activities (aside from the trifling testimony given by Osad- 
chy, not corroborated by witnesses or myself) ; they under- 
stood very well the the nature of Article 62. ... True, 
on May 17th the Supreme Court of the UkrSSR revoked 
this illegal charge—probably only because as yet there 
had been no orders “from above” to place the next group 
of “anti-Soviet agitators and propagandists” behind bars. 

V. I. Lenin was not an all-forgiving humanitarian. 
However, even in those strained times when there were 
exploiting classes in the country, when there were enemies 
on all sides, Lenin could afford to abolish the death 
penalty in 1920. Under him the “Cheka” (Soviet secret 
police) tracked down those who rose in armed rebellion 
against Soviet order or were preparing to take up arms, 
but it did not “hunt” for convictions. Lenin did not order 
Sukhanoy thrown into prison for his anti-Marxist book; 
instead, he entered into polemics with him. Even Stalin, 
before he dared to break Leninist norms of social order, 
was not afraid of anti-Soviet literature. In 1928, the Len- 
ingrad publishing house “Pryboi” published many copies 
of a book written by a White emigré, V. Shulhyn, entitled 
The Year 1919, which overflowed with bitter malice 
against the revolution and expressed hope for a change 
in the Soviet order. The book was republished from a 
foreign edition without the slightest abridgement. A short 
foreword stated that Shulhyn was “an extreme right na- 
tionalist and monarchist,” “a crude anti-Semite,” and that 
he propagated “zoological policies of nationalism” (we 
add: he was not only the inspirer of pogroms against 
the Jews but also an inveterate hater of Ukrainians). It 
was stated that the book was useful for wide circulation 
because it would enable the reader to see the enemy at 
close range and would help fight chauvinism. And then, 
with no further comment or explanation, the floor was 
given to Shulhyn: 


[There follow several anti-Soviet quotations from Shul- 
hyn’s work. | 

When copying quotations from this book, I wrote after 
each quotation: “Leningrad, 1926.” I was concerned 
lest comrades from the KGB might arrive to carry out 
another search, confiscate my notes, and charge me under 
Article 62 of the Criminal Code of the UkrSSR with 
malicious fabrications against Soviet order and against 
Lenin, or even accuse me of great-power chauvinism. . . . 
Such fears are not groundless. After all, somewhere in the 
Kiev Oblast KGB office they are holding my notebook 
filled with quotations from works of various writers and 
a bibliography of foreign Ukrainiana. That notebook 
does not contain one sentence of which I am the author. 
While making notes in passing, I did not know when 
and in what context I would use the material (or even 
whether I would use it at all), but the KGB is firmly 
convinced that all this material was for use in “anti- 
Soviet propaganda and agitation,’ for “undermining,” 
“weakening,” and “disseminating slanderous fabrications.” 
Otherwise, the KGB would not hold onto the book for 
six months, along with [other seized materials including | 
55 old editions of books and even a complete set of a 
Ukrainian journal from the year 1900. 

In 1926 Stalin was not beset by fear that everyone who 
read V. Shulhyn’s book would become an_ inveterate 
monarchist bent on destroying Soviet rule. Ten years later 
he suspected his closest companions of treason and or- 
dered them to be shot. Twenty years later this was called 
the personality cult. Ten years have passed since then, 
and suddenly an old familiar note is heard in the public 
addresses of some of our leaders. In a speech to members 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, Comrade Shul- 
zhenko, Deputy Chairman of the Committee for State Se- 
curity, Council of Ministers, UkrSSR, . . . asserted that 
all oppositional moods and activities in our country are 
the direct result of bourgeois propaganda and the work 
of bourgeois intelligence services. Presumably, if a 
magic wand could be waved and the bourgeois world 
suddenly ceased to exist, paradise would reign. In the 
villages everyone would rejoice over the fate of an indi- 
vidual who has no passport and is thus bound to the 
kolhosp for life. In the cities, Ukrainians would take pride 
in the fact that they have become turncoats without kin 
or nation. No one would suffer embarrassment on behalf 
of democracy, while throwing into the ballot box an 
unread slip of paper listing a name designated by the 
obkom or raikom. .. . 

The Deputy Chairman of the KGB made one more dis- 
closure to the Kiev members of the Academy. It seems 
that reading a book that contains an undercurrent of 
veiled criticism of our regime is enough to cause an indi- 
vidual who lacks a firmly established ideological outlook 
to develop anti-Soviet attitudes. This naturally leads to 
the conclusion that it is necessary to protect people from 
reading troublemaking books by every possible means, 
even by sentencing them to prisons and labor colonies. 
But what happens then to the Marxist thesis that social 
existence (and not hostile books) determines conscious- 
NERS? oie 

Marxism-Leninism undoubtedly is stronger than bour- 
goise ideologies. However, while people in the Soviet 
Union are brought to trial for reading books published in 
the West, our books and newspapers with their harsh criti- 
cism of capitalism, bourgeois nationalism, and current 
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policies of capitalist countries are easily obtainable (even 
through the mail) in the USA, Canada, and a number 
of other foreign countries. In Kiev we publish a special 
newspaper exclusively for Ukrainians abroad, Visti z 
Ukrainy (News from the Ukraine), which may not be read 
here in the Ukraine because it contains specialized truth— 
only for export. Is it possible that non-Marxists have 
mastered even better than our own leaders the Marxist- 
Leninist thesis which states that revolutions and _ socio- 
economic changes are not exportable, that ideas take root 
in new ground only when social, economic, and political 
conditions are ripe for them, that to forbid the propaga- 
tion of ideas means to add strength and attractiveness to 
them?.... 


Ill. HOW “ESPECIALLY DANGEROUS STATE 
CRIMINALS” ARE EXPOSED 


The inviolability of the homes of citizens and privacy 
of correspondence are protected by law. (Constitu- 


tion of the USSR, Art. 128.) 


Unlawful search, unlawful eviction, or other acts 
committed by an official which infringe upon the inviola- 
bility of a citizen’s dwelling are punishable by depriva- 


tion of freedom. (Art. 130, Criminal Code, UkrSSR.) 


Violation of the secrecy of correspondence by an 
official is punishable by corrective labor. . . . (Art. 


131, Criminal Code, UkrSSR.) .... 


The work of the KGB is simpler than that of the militia. 
A hooligan or a murderer hides, but an “especially danger- 
ous state criminal” gets up on a platform at an evening 
commemorating an anniversary (for example, Shev- 
chenko’s) and speaks. Later he walks down the street 
with his friends, quietly, not glancing back. An informer 
may walk almost alongside them and listen to all that is 
being said. If, on orders from the KGB, “the especially 
dangerous” individual is dismissed from his job, .. . 
[and] he does not cry or repent, but instead continues his 
“dangerous talk,” then it becomes necessary to take more 
serious measures against him. The most modern tech- 
niques come to aid. It is not difficult to make arrange- 
ments at the post office, the telegraph, and the telephone 
office. Ask any telegraph or telephone employee—some- 
one will tell you in strictest confidence how correspon- 
dence and conversation are monitored. . . . 

If the “especially dangerous” person lives on a top floor 
(which is usually the case), then he suddenly notices that 
the attic, which was always open in the past, is now 
sealed, and he is not allowed to go up even for his private 
belongings which are stored there. Or he is assigned to 
new quarters, and during the night he hears a banging 
on the wall of a room where there is no one living. Or 
in a students’ dormitory, he discovers under his bed a set 
of metal “whiskers” with a metal extension through the 
window (this was found under the window of M. Plak- 
hotnyuk, a student at Kiev’s Medical Institute). 

Thus, a new dweller is found in your home. He hears 
everything: whom you speak to and what you say, what 
you whisper to your wife. . . . If you discover the pres- 
ence of this “unregistered lodger’—life becomes hell. 
You weigh every word, become uncommunicative and 
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irritable. You become accustomed to speaking in whis- 
pers, to glancing over your shoulder while walking, to 
showing your fist to people who brazenly take your photo- 
graph as you walk with your friends. . . . Sometimes 
you make mistakes and insult a decent person because 
you mistake him for an informer. Meanwhile your dossier 


is being filled. . . . 


IV. PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OF A “CRIME” 


The Search and Arrest 


When sanctioning an arrest, the procurator must be 
personally familiar with the materials of the case, and 
when necessary, he must question the accused (suspect) 
both about the nature of the accusation and about the 
circumstances connected with the application of pre- 
cautionary measures. (Article 157, Code of Criminal 


Procedure, UkrSSR.) 


The interrogator is obliged to inform the wife or 
another relative of the suspect or the accused, and his 
employer, of the arrest and of the place of his detain- 
ment. (Article 181, Code of Criminal Procedure, 
UkrSSR.) 


During a search or confiscation of material, only those 
objects and documents which have some bearing on the 
case may be removed. . . . (Article 186, Code of Crim- 


inal Procedure, UkrSSR.) 


The acts and decisions of the investigative organs may 
be appealed to the procurator, who is then obliged to 
review the appeal within three days. The decision of the 
procurator in the matter of the appeal is to be announced 
to the appellant. (Article 110, Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure UkrSSR.) .... 


Finally the dossier is complete. An individual speaks 
about Russification, criticizes the authorities, defends hu- 
man dignity and a man’s right to independent thought. 
There is no doubt of it—this is an “especially dangerous 
state criminal.” He must be given a lesson so that others 
will not be tempted. However, for the sake of appear- 
ances, it is necessary to preserve the semblance of the law 
—to get the procurator’s sanction for the search and 
arrest. The informers carefully watch to see when some 
Ukrainian book published abroad, or a handwritten 
article about conditions in the Ukraine, falls into the 
hands of the “especially dangerous” person. In accord- 
ance with the thoroughly unconstitutional Article 62 of the 
Criminal Code of the UkrSSR, this is certainly “material 
evidence.” 

The guardians of state security arrive in your apartment 
and conduct a search. Like a prisoner of war you stand 
with your hands in the air, waiting until your “friend, 
comrade, and brother” checks your pockets. Sometimes, 
in order to frighten your wife or neighbors completely, 
it is proposed that you also produce your weapons. (The 
KGB demanded weapons from the Kiev electrician, Pede- 
renko, who was still in bed when they called on him.) 
Then you are shown the warrant: the warrant states that 
the search is being conducted “for the purpose of discoy- 
ering and removing anti-Soviet documents distributed 
by the suspect.” However, seven to nine hours later, when 


the guardians of security close the apartment, they take 
with them whole stacks of old books (some of them “dis- 
tributed” by someone 70 years ago in the reign of Emperor 
Franz Joseph), letters, diaries, and research notes. Do 
not contemplate writing a protest citing Article 188, or 
trying to prove that the letters to your sweetheart were not 
written for the sake of anti-Soviet agitation, that some 
of the authors of the confiscated anti-Soviet books died 
before the revolution, for you will receive no answer from 
either the investigator, the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
or the procurator. 

The same will be true later when you protest against 
falsification of the record of investigation, the threats, 
and so on (although in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
UkrSSR, there are Articles 110, 129, 189, 234-236, in 
which answers to protests and appeals are required in 
clear terms).... 


Confrontations and Interrogations 
of the Accused and of Witnesses 


The court, procurator, investigator, and person con- 
ducting the inquiry shall not have the right to shift the 
obligation of proof to the accused. It shall be prohibited 
to solicit the accused’s testimony by force, threats, or 
any other illegal measures. (Art. 22, Code of Criminal 
Procedure, UkrSSR.) 


Interrogation of the accused, except in special cases, 
should be conducted in the daytime. (Art. 143, Code of 
Criminal Procedure, UkrSSR.) 


The accused, if he so desires, is to be given the right 
to write his deposition in his own hand. . . . (Art. 145, 
Code of Criminal Procedure, UkrSSR.) (The same ap- 
plies to witnesses—Art. 170, Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, UkrSSR.) 


At the request of relatives or close friends of the 
arrested, visits with the prisoner may be permitted by 
the investigation officer or the procurator. (Art. 162, 
Code of Criminal Procedure, UkrSSR.) .... 


It is not necessary to jam fingers between doors, to 
push needles under fingernails, to slap faces, in order 
to force a person to consider his acts a terrible crime 
and even to admit to the interrogator everything that the 
latter needs for his previously planned scheme. It is suffi- 
cient to lock a man up for long months in a stone sack 
with bars, subject him to a “parasha” [privy] and other 
attributes of prison life, deny him any visitors for six 
months, harp several hours every day on the necessity for 
him to feel great guilt, and finally reduce him to such a 
state that when his wife comes to visit he does not immedi- 
ately recognize her. As a result of moral terror, threats, 
and promises (which are all forgotten at the trial), any 
necessary evidence can be extorted from an individual... . 

The following is a dialogue between the judge and the 
teacher Ozerny from the trial in Ivano-Frankovsk: 

Judge:—“You told the witness that you read it (a 
manuscript of an article dealing with the burning of the 
library of the Academy of Sciences, UkrSSR, in Kiev— 
V. C.) At the interrogation you said that you took it from 
your briefcase and gave it to the witness. Did you give it 


to him or did you merely mention it? Which testimony is 
true?” 

— “That which I am giving here at the trial.” 

—“Why did you not say this at the interrogation?” 

—“At the interrogation I was so weary that at times 
I signed even those things with which I disagreed. I was 
interrogated for 1] hours and then for 10 hours.” 

—“Was there a break?” 

—“For dinner.” (11 hours plus 10 plus dinner—24 
hours. And what about Article 143 of the Criminal Code, 
UkrSSR? ) 

—“Were you tired?” (Naive question. . . . The judge 
should be subjected to interrogations without sleep and 
rest. Perhaps he too would admit that the trial he was 
conducting was anti-Soviet. . . .) 

— “Yes, I told the interrogator that I did not give the 
documents to Malarchyn. I got tired and signed whatever 
was written. I was interrogated 46 times. This time I was 
questioned for 6 hours and 48 minutes. My testimony given 
here is true. I also told that to the interrogator. He tired 
me out to such a degree that I said, write whatever you 
like. I signed. . . .” 

{ Other examples follow. | 

The following facts are revealing about the methods 
used in conducting preliminary investigations: .. . 

—In order to produce moral shock and obtain the 
necessary evidence, the investigative officers stooped to 
searching the intimate lives of the accused and the wit- 
nesses, although the details had no bearing on the case. 
. . . In Ozerny’s case, certain unsavory implications were 
made about alleged intimate relations between the accused 
and a witness. . . . [In another case,] the interrogators 
Rybalchenko and Rapota convinced L. Horbach that she 
and Osadchy used to kiss in doorways, although Horbach 
barely knows Osadchy. . . . As can be seen from the com- 
plaint to the Procurator General of the USSR made by the 
wife of Yu. Daniel, Moscow investigative officers black- 
mailed witnesses in a similar way. 

—Olha Worbut, a student of Kiev University, who was 
arrested for a few days at the beginning of September, was 
forced to undress and to undergo the humiliating experi- 
ence of a body search. Nothing was found. Naturally— 
nothing was expected to be found, but a “confession” was 
obtained and the soul of a human being was incurably 
offended. This same procedure was periodically repeated 
in the cell of each prisoner. 

—Thanks to an “understanding” warden and a “sympa- 
thetic” neighbor in an adjacent cell, M. Zvarychevska re- 
reived three notes from M. Horyn, and even one from 
the outside, from Olha Horyn. The notes [urged confes- 
sion]. . . . Eventually it became apparent that .. . the 
notes were composed in one of the KGB offices by a hand- 
writing expert. .. . 

One could cite similar facts endlessly. As a result of 
such experiences and prolonged imprisonment, the weaker 
souls eventually collapse. I would prefer not to believe 
the rumors to the effect that food given the prisoners con- 
tains drugs which cause the individual to become apathetic 
and agreeable to every suggestion. As a matter of fact, 
secret trials give rise to such rumors. Even Horyn’s coun- 
sel raised his arms in a gesture of hopelessness as his cli- 
ent repented, took blame for everything which had hap- 
pened or not happened, and even refused the private in- 
terview with his counsel which was guaranteed him by 
law. It was as if he was saying, “I have no secrets from 
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the investigative officer.” You see what friendships develop 
after spending seven months behind bars. . . 


V. THE TRIAL 


Violations of Procedural Norms at the Trial 


A copy of the indictment and the notice of the sum- 
mons to trial are to be given to the defendant for 
signature no later than three days before the trial. All 
other persons are to be informed of the trial within the 
same time limit. (Art. 254, Code of Criminal Procedure, 


UkrSSR.) 


Documents used as evidence in the case should be 
examined or announced at the trial. These actions may 
take place either on the initiative of the court, or as a 
result of appeals made by the participants in the trial at 
any time during the trial. (Art. 214, Code of Criminal 
Procedure, UkrSSR.) 


The verdict of guilty may not be based on assump- 


tions. (Art. 227, Code of Criminal Procedure, UkrSSR.) 


The preliminary or court investigation is considered 
one-sided and incomplete in any case where individuals 
whose evidence has an essential bearing on the case were 
not questioned. . .. (Art. 268, Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, UkrSSR.) 


The verdict is considered not to correspond to the 
factual circumstances of the case ... if, in the pres- 
ence of contradictory evidence which has an essential 
bearing on the conclusions of the court, there is no 
indication in the verdict why the court accepted certain 
evidence and disregarded other evidence. (Art. 389, 


Code of Criminal Procedure, UkrSSR.) 


Finally, after some five to eight months, the creaky 
vehicle of the preliminary investigation has reached the 
trial. It has reached the trial in spite of numerous viola- 
tions of preliminary investigation procedures already men- 
tioned above. These violations “did not come to the pro- 
curator’s attention,” they were not reported by the “law- 
yer,” and the protests of witnesses (and perhaps also those 
of the accused) remained “a cry in the wilderness.” 

Yet it would seem that justice has nothing to fear. 
On the contrary, the code recommends that “the determin- 
ing role of trials” be more emphasized, and that trials 
receive the widest publicity (Art. 20, Code of Criminal 
Procedure, UkrSSR). To the presiding officer of the trial 
it is recommended “that the necessary educational level of 
the trial be maintained” (Art. 260, Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, UkrSSR). Do you think, however, that the trial 
of the Lutsk Pedagogical Institute lecturers was held in 
the largest hall of the institute, in the presence of a full 
auditorium of students and lecturers? Only a few of 
them were lucky enough to hear the charges against 
Ivaschenko and Moroz. The selection of the audience for 
the trial of Ozerny in Ivano-Frankovsk was conducted even 
more carefully. .. . 

Do you think that large notices were posted in the 
creative organizations of Kiev, Lvov, and Ivano-Frankovsk, 
calling for everyone to come to the trials, to listen, and to 
be convinced by the integrity of the judges not to make 
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the same mistakes as the Horyn brothers, Zalyvakha, 
Hevrych, Martynenko, Masyutko? Of course not. All 
other trials following Ozerny’s were conducted behind 
closed doors. In order to prevent uninvited guests, even 
the closest relatives of the accused were sometimes not 
informed. . . . 


[Here the author goes on to relate cases in which the 
court either failed to call “undependable” witnesses to 
testify or nullified their testimony. For example:] A 
person not as rich in knowledge as the chief of the Kiev 
Oblast Court, Matsko, or Procurator Kovalenko, would 
surely be surprised by the following phrase included in 
the verdict passed on Yaroslav Hevrych: “The testimony 
of witnesses Pronyuk and Horska to the effect that they 
did not pass anti-Soviet materials to Hevrych is to be 
disregarded, inasmuch as it does not coincide with the 
testimony of Hevrych and the material evidence.” After 
spending a few months in the care of the KGB... . an 
individual says “yes” and is believed. Another person is 
free, and probably for this reason is not acceptable [as 
a witness]. . . . According to Article 369 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, the verdict “does not correspond to 
the factual circumstances of the case” because “it does 
not state why the court took into consideration some 
evidence and disregarded other evidence.” The crude and 
mocking tone often used by the judge and the procurator 
toward the defendants and the witnesses must also be 
considered a direct violation of procedural norms. . . ’. 
[There follow numerous examples of taunts and insults 
directed by the procurator or judge at witnesses and 
defendants in different trials. The author also cites state- 
ments betraying the severely limited expertise of court 
officials in cultural matters. | 


The Secret Trial 


The examination of the case in all trials in the USSR 
is public, insofar as the law does not provide for excep- 
tions. The accused is guaranteed the right to defense. 


(Constitution of the USSR.) 


In accordance with Article 91 of the Constitution of 
the UkrSSR, the examination of all cases in all courts of 
the UkrSSR must be public, insofar as the law does not 


provide for exceptions. (Statute of the Judicial System 
of the UkrSSR, Art. 11.) 


Openness of the court examination: The court inquiry 
in all trials must be public, except in cases where this 
would affect the protection of state secrets. A closed trial 
also is allowed on the recommendation of the court in 
cases where the crime was committed by a person under 
16 years of age, in sex crimes, and in other crimes where 
the aim is to prevent the revelation of details of intimate 
relations between individuals who are participants in the 
case. . . . Courts should widely promote the practice of 
holding trials directly in enterprises, on building sites, 
in radhosps and in kolhosps, in the presence of people’s 
procurators and people’s advocates. (Code of Criminal 


Procedure, UkrSSR, Art. 20.) 


The verdict must be revoked in all cases where the 
court has violated the requirements of the code concern- 
ing public trial. . .. (Code of Criminal Procedure, 
UkrSSR, Art. 370.) 


Each person accused of committing a crime has the 
right to be considered innocent until such time as his 
crime is established in a legal manner by means of a 
public trial at which he is guaranteed all opportunities 
for defense. (Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the United Nations, Art. 11.) 


Article 20 of the Code of Criminal Procedure of the 
Ukrainian SSR is [clear enough to be] understood even 
by elementary-school children. There is no indication in 
this clause that there exist any other laws or instructions 
which would give more scope for secret trials. Then why 
were Zalyvakha, Hevrych, Hed, Menkosh, Kuznetsova, 
Martynenko, Masyutko, Rusyn, and others tried in secret? 
All of them were of age, they had not committed sex 
crimes, and there was no need to bring in intimate details 
of their private lives. None of them had passed on any 
military or technical secrets to foreign intelligence ser- 
vices (that is, if data about the number of Ukrainian and 
Russian schools in the Republic, about the language of 
instruction in schools of higher learning, and about the 
number of books which are published in the UkrSSR in 
Russian and in Ukrainian, have not been relegated to the 
ranks of state secrets). On the other hand, when the spy, 
Penkovsky, was tried, the widest publicity was given to the 
trial and the stenographic report was published in a large 
number of copies. The concern there was with passing se- 
cret materials [to foreigners |—here, with books which are 
available to everyone abroad. However, here they seem 
to have become the superbomb which the instigators of 
secret trials fear like fire. . . . 


We have only meager information about the secret trials 
in Ternopil and Ivano-Frankovsk (there is a rumor going 
about that Zalyvakha categorically denied his guilt). For 
this reason I will give a more detailed account of how 
justice reigned in Kiey and Lvov. 


On March 9-11 (?) Hevrych was tried by the head of 
the Kiev Oblast Court, Matsko; the Assessors Yarko and 
Zahorodny; and Procurator Komashechenko (I did not 
have enough time to note the “lawyer’s” name, but he 
played no role). Justice began from the point where no 
one, not even relatives, were notified of the trial. So on 
the first day Comrade Matsko had peace. On March 10, 
the witnesses were called and thus some people found 
out about the trial. (Couldn’t they have held a secret trial 
without witnesses? No one would have even known about 
it... .) Hevrych’s friends and acquaintances, his col- 
leagues from the Pedagogical Institute, having got hold of 
Matsko, began asking him under what law Hevrych was 
being secretly tried. Militia and plainclothesmen ejected 
the excessively inquisitive citizens from the court halls so 
that they would not obstruct justice. Some were pulled by 
the sleeve, some pushed by the shoulders. . . . However, 
the people did not scatter; instead, disregarding even the 
comrades in plainclothes and dispensing with the usual 
piety, they began to speak about the illegality [of the 
trial]. In order to get rid of them, an announcement was 
made that sentence would be pronounced the following 
day at two o’clock (as we know, the law requires that the 
sentence always be read in public). As might have been 
expected, the high court lied: sentence was pronounced at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. . . . But Comrade Matsko 
miscalculated somewhat. At eleven o’clock a few dozen 
[of Hevrych’s friends] were gathered in front of the 
building anyway. They watched as a large group of 


people, in almost ceremonial step, marched past them into 
the courthouse. With great respect the militia and plain- 
clothesmen guarding the door allowed these people 
through. Sentence was passed within ten minutes, but 
only a few of [Hevrych’s friends] could get into the court- 
room. There was “not enough room” for them. All the 
benches, except the last one, were occupied by the [other | 
unexpected “friends” of the accused who had been led 
in so ceremoniously. . . . 

Only three “outside” individuals were permitted into 
the courtroom to hear the sentence pronounced, and these 
were tightly encircled by the attending “citizenry.” Even 
these three, however, caused problems for the bosses of 
justice. Probably believing that the sentence was not a 
secret, because in “all cases it is to be pronounced in 
public” (Art. 20, Code of Criminal Procedure), the poets 
Lina Kostenko and Lubov Zabashta decided to record it. 
The “citizenry” forcibly took away their notes from 
them. ... 

Either we are the greatest hypocrites in the world, or 
we have a sufficiently short memory to forget today what 
we fiercely supported yesterday. When Lenin’s norms of 
justice, after being dragged through the mire, were pro- 
claimed anew, it seemed that all kinds of “troikas” and 
closed trials of individuals, whose only crime probably 
was that their minds were capable of thinking, had disap- 
peared forever. It is possible that we so greatly exagger- 
ated our expectations? 


The Right to a Defense—The “Lawyer” 


. ... The defense lawyer assists the defendant in the 
realization of his rights and in the defense of his legal 
interests. The defense lawyer has a right to see the 
defendant, takes part in the investigation, brings before 
the court appeals or demands, and obtains for the case 
new evidence which exonerates the defendant or lessens 
his responsibility, puts forth other appeals and gives the 
court his opinions about appeals of other participants in 
the trial. . . .” (Art. 266, Code of Criminal Procedure, 


UkrSSR.) 


The defense lawyer is chosen from among individuals 
listed in No. 4, Art. 41, of this Code, by the defendant, 
by his legal representative, by his relatives, or by other 
individuals commissioned or invited by the defendant. 


(Art. 47, Code of Criminal Procedure, UkrSSR.) 


The accused or the defendant has the right to take 
the case away from the defense lawyer at any time. 


(Art. 48, Code of Criminal Procedure, UkrSSR.) 


.... The most comic figure in our courts, particularly 
during trials involving “especially dangerous crimes,” is 
the lawyer. The lawyer is completely deprived of the op- 
portunity to describe the special circumstances which 
drove the defendant to the acts defined as “crimes.” Any 
kind of digression into this realm is a moral taboo for 
him. Neither in Lutsk nor in Ivano-Frankovsk did the 
“lawyer” ever contradict the procurator or the judge, even 
when they talked absolute nonsense (about the word 
“vatra,’ Shevchenko’s works, etc.), although he had every 
right to do so according to Art. 161 of the Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure, UkrSSR (the equality of rights for all 
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participants of the trial). During the interrogation of 
many witnesses at the Ivano-Frankovsk trial, the lawyer 
remained silent as a fish. He did not ask the students 
what they thought of Ozerny as a teacher; the students 
themselves praised their teacher. He did not protest when 
the procurator (“with equal rights”) and the judges in- 
sulted his client and the witnesses; they protested on their 
own account. The lawyer did not say that the court mem- 
bers took a wrong turn when, having fabricated facts 
about a meeting of the teaching staff of the school, they 
tediously examined the number of Shevchenko’s poems the 
teacher had assigned for study to his pupils, the name of 
the school club, the shortcomings of Ozerny’s speech about 
Shevchenko, how Ozerny attended political instruction. . .; 
the lawyer did not . . . protest when as evidence of the 
crime they produced a copy of The History of the Ukraine 
by Arkas, a 100-year-old poem written by Chubynsky 
which today has only historical-literary interest (but it 
does terrify some people!), and a poem by Shevchenko, 
“The Dug-up Grave”. . . . The only question posed by the 
lawyer could have been posed by the procurator. He 
asked the teachers why they had not punished Ozerny for 
the above “crimes” in the teaching collective! ... Fin- 
ally, the lawyer did not demand a determination of the 
nature of the “anti-Soviet” documents [used as evidence 
against the defendant], which were mentioned at the trial 
by name only. Yet according to law, he had every right to 
demand publication of their content, or at least more 
information about them (perhaps [if he had so acted] 
then the addresses of General Eisenhower and the Pope, 
which consist of general phrases, would not have been 
included among these terrible documents). Finally, he 
could have “expressed his opinion about the significance of 
the examined documents”. . . . 

[The author then quotes from the defense counsel’s 
summation, showing it to be an abject capitulation to the 
arguments of the prosecution. | 

Even more comic, or rather, more shameful, is the role 
of the lawyer at a secret trial. There he truly has nothing 
to do. . . . Moreover, contrary to all legality, at times the 
“lawyers” did not even keep the relatives of the accused 
informed about the trial. Thus the “lawyer” in Ya. Hey- 
rych’s case consulted neither the defendant’s parents nor 
his friend M. Plakhotnyuk, who had hired the “lawyer”. 
. . . It was embarrassing to watch how during the secret 
trials of the Horyns, Osadchy, and Zvarychevska, the 
lawyers tried to avoid the relatives of the defendants, and 
even when they did utter a few revealing phrases, they 
first glanced all around. . . . 

Perhaps it was simply that the relatives of the defend- 
ants had bad luck with lawyers? Maybe they hired poorly 
qualified defense lawyers with an undeveloped ability to 
think logically and to look at problems in a wider scope? 
But that’s the point! You may hire not whom you want 
but whom you are offered—those who have a_ special 
permit for “especially important cases”. ... You can 
search all the fundamental judicial laws ... and you 
will find no mention of a special permit. Article 44, 
Section 4, of the Code of Criminal Procedure, UkrSSR, 
states that you may take any lawyer you like. However, 
in the juridical consultation office you are told: “No, you 
cannot take Petrenko because he has no special permit; 
we suggest Pawlyuk”. .. . 

True, even among the “specially permitted” there are 
people whose consciences are not completely dead. Serhi- 
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yenko, Masyutko’s defense lawyer, turned out to be such 
a person. The accusation was so absurd and unconfirmed 
by any testimony, and the conclusions drawn by the titled 
experts were so ridiculous, that the lawyer’s conscience 
could not stand it, and Serhiyenko protested against the 
crime ascribed to the defendant. Obviously they paid no 
attention to him, but during a recess the procurator com- 
mented to “the participant in the trial with equal rights” 
that he, a Communist, was acting against his convictions. 
After this Serhiyenko worried that he might be dismissed 
from the party and that he might not be allowed to work 
until he was due for his pension. . . . 


VI. THE CONTEMPTIBILITY OR STUPIDITY OF 
THE ACCUSATIONS AND HARSH SENTENCES 


Any punishment assigned by the court which, even 
though it is within the bounds of the appropriate article 
of the Criminal Code, is nevertheless obviously unjust in 
its magnitude, is considered inappropriate to the severity 
of the crime and to the condemned person. (Art. 372, 
Code of Criminal Procedure, UkrSSR.) 


Let us now take a look at the overall production of the 
“Justice machine” in the Ukraine during recent months. 

The following 16 persons were sentenced to various 
terms in corrective labor colonies: 1) Ivashchenko—lec- 
turer in Ukrainian literature at the Pedagogical Institute 
in Lutsk: 2 years. 2) Moroz—lecturer of history at the 
Pedagogical Institute in Lutsk: 4 years. 3) Ozerny— 
teacher of Ukrainian and German at Ripkovska High 
School, Ivano-Frankovsk Oblast: 6 years (the Supreme 
Court commuted this sentence to 3 years). 4. Hevrych— 
fifth-year student at the Kiev Medical Institute: 5 years 
(the Supreme Court commuted this sentence to 3 years). 
5) Kuznetsova—laboratory worker in the University of 
Kiev: 4 years. 6) Martynenko—engineer from Kiev: 3 
years. 7) Rusyn—employee in a Kiev research institute: 
1 year. 8) Masyutko—retired, resident of Theodosia: 6 
years (of this, 3 years in “isolation”). 9) Zalyvakha— 
artist from Ivano-Frankovsk: 5 years. 10) Hed—laborer, 
student of evening courses in Lvov: 3 years. 11) Menkosh 
—employee of a fashion enterprise in Lvov: 2% years. 
12) Horyn, Mykhaylo—research worker in the Institute of 
Labor Psychology in Lvov: 6 years (of this, 3 years in a 
labor colony). 13) Horyn, Bohdan—art critic, employed 
at the Museum of Ukrainian Art in Lvov: 4 years. 
14) Osadchy—lecturer at Lvov University: 2 years. 
15) Zvarychevska—employee of Lvov Oblast Archives: 
8 months. 16) Hryn—degree candidate, research worker 


at the Institute of Geophysics, Academy of Sciences, 
UkrSSR, Kiev: 2 years. ... 


[The list continues with the names of those on probation 
and those released after temporary incarceration. | 

[Also], the homes of dozens of people were searched 
and their books, letters, diaries, and personal notebooks 
were confiscated. Hundreds were interrogated (the inter- 
rogations continue). Through KGB intervention (in- 
direct) many people lost their jobs and were punished 
administratively. . . . 

Up to now we have spoken mostly about the violation 
of procedural norms in conducting trials and investiga- 
tions; what the defendants were accused of, we mentioned 


only in passing. I will now deal with this in greater 
eta ybe ye. 3 

What is the basis of the accusations? Let us quote 
some phrases from the | Ozerny trial] in Ivano-Frankovysk: 
“facts about refusal to attend political training,” “misuse 
of the works of Shevchenko,” “use of the word vatra,” 
“football-grandstand conduct,” etc. . 

After eliminating all these and similar “crimes,” we 
are left with [the charge that] several articles were read 
or mentioned to friends by Ozerny: “On the Occasion of 
Pogruzhalsky’s Trial,” “Ukrainian Education in a Chau- 
vinistic Vise,” “An Address by the Pope,” “A Reply from 
the Cultural Workers of Canada (and the USA?) to the 
Cultural Workers of the Ukraine,” a short work by Ozerny 
himself which he did not circulate, and an anecdote or 
fable of his about supply shortages under Khrushchev. 
[At the trial] . . . these articles were only mentioned by 
name. Can a title itself (for example, “On the Occasion 
of Pogruzhalsky’s Trial”) indicate that an article is anti- 
Soviet? If there were no closed sessions of the court (and 
such were not mentioned), then how could the court know 
that such or such an article was anti-Soviet? Or did they 
simply take the procurator’s word for it? . . .. Can one 
sentence people for reading official addresses (by the Pope 
or a president of a foreign country), even if they are 
ideologically foreign to us? .... 

At the Ivano-Frankovsk trial it was not proven that 
Ozerny actively circulated this material. Mentioned only 
was the fact that he asked a friend to retype the article, 
“On the Occasion of Pogruzhalsky’s Trial,” and the Pope’s 
address (as a matter of fact this address was broadcast 
by the Vatican station, which is not jammed here, so it 
was heard by thousands). . . . His cited “flights of fancy” 
and drunken conversations hardly constituted “agitation 
and propaganda carried on with a view to undermining or 
weakening Soviet order,” or the commission of “especially 
dangerous state crimes.” Nor can one seriously speak 
about “dissemination or preparation of literature of such 
content.” The only thing that is left is “possession.” So 
why six (or even three) years in a labor colony? 

[In similar detail the author enumerates the charges 
brought against Hevrych, Masyutko, and Karavansky, de- 
nouncing the severity of their punishment. Karavansky, 
it should be added, was not even given a trial; he was 
simply sent to a camp to complete a 25-year term for a 
previous offense, for which he had served 15 years. | 


FINAL THOUGHTS—WHERE ARE WE HEADING? 


. Communism is the highest flowering of the 
Ppivinual world of each individual. A man is not a soulless 
automaton or a robot who can live by a defined program. 
He considers each program with his brain and his heart. 
The meeting of thoughts, the contest of views, the crossing 
of ideas—that is the lever which always has and always 
will drive mankind forward. The greatest material satura- 
tion, without the unfettering of thought and will, is not 
communism. It is merely a large prison with a higher 
ration for the prisoners. 

Even in communism men will suffer. This will be the 
suffering of the ever-striving intellect. Even in commu- 
nism there will be conflicts, often tragic. These will be 
conflicts between the spirit and the deed. Yet the con- 
flicts will be resolved, not by compulsion and force, but 


by the healthy mind of the unfettered personality. It is 
this kind of society about which great minds have dreamed. 

Today in our land it has been proclaimed that commu- 
nism, through some fata morgana, has become a reality 
and that “the present generation of Soviet people will 
live in communism” (Program of the CPSU). Thus the 
same communistic society will contain student Ya. Hev- 
rych, once he returns from the camps, and Judge Matsko, 
who sent him there for reading books; translator Kara- 
vansky (if he survives the camps), and the procurator 
who sent him to finish his 25-year sentence; critic 
Svitlychny’s sister, and the KGB investigation officer from 
Donetsk who said to her, “We shot too few of you in our 
time”; Masyutko, and the “experts” and _ procurator 
Sadowsky, who told lies about Masyutko. . . . Under this 
kind of communism there may still be camps for people 
who hold divergent views, as well as secret trials and the 
KGB—that highest synod in matters of heterodoxy. It 
may be that our generation will live in a proclaimed 
communism—yjust as we now live in a proclaimed sover- 
eign republic, have proclaimed freedoms and proclaimed 
socialist justice. Several times in the past history has 
disproved the Jesuit motto, “the end justifies the means.” 
One cannot build a just society by means of terror and 
the stifling of social impulses in people. The dialectics of 
history are inexorable, and unworthy means disgrace the 
end; what is obtained becomes a rachitic shadow of what 
was planned. 

It is quite possible that, in themselves, Comrade Matsko 
from the Kiev Oblast Court, or Comrade Koval from the 
Kiev KGB, are not predatory and bloodthirsty people. 

. Maybe in the depths of their souls they do not find it 
very pleasant to take part in such unpopular cases... . 
But they justify the bad taste in their mouths (if they 
have it) in terms of the categorical directive “from above” 
and the soldier’s readiness to act with cruelty in the 
interests of the state. They do not stop to think that in 
maintaining order by means of prisons and camps, in not 
hesitating to violate laws, they undermine the funda- 
mentals of the Soviet system and make a travesty of the 
people’s dream of the justest society in the world... . 

Today the KGB dislikes very much to have its deeds 
compared with those of its predecessors of the 1930's. At 
that time, supposedly senseless and groundless accusations 
were made against people, prisoners were tortured, 
“troikas” passed sentences without detailed investigation, 
etc. . . . For some reason everyone associates Stalin pri- 
marily with the year 1937, when all known party leaders 
were put in prison. Actually the terror began much 
earlier. . At least concerning the Ukraine, it is pos- 
sible to speak of a tendency toward serious violation of 
socialist justice starting at the end of the 1920's. First, 
with the spread of collectivization, came the arrest of that 
part of the intelligentsia (mostly from the villages) which 
had supported the UNR (Ukrainska Natsionalna Rada— 
Ukrainian National Council) during the revolution but 
which eventually had become completely loyal to the 
Soviet government and had joyfully welcomed the Ukraini- 
zation proclaimed by the party. People were easily con- 
vinced of this group’s guilt, once they had been reminded 
of its old sympathies. Then the authorities took care of a 
group of famous scholars (Yefremov, Hermayze, etc.) 
who, while not veiling their opposition, had not carried on 
any organized struggle against the Soviet government but 
instead had worked toward the development of Ukrainian 
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culture. The NKVD fabricated the SVU (Association for 
the Liberation of the Ukraine), and through promises and 
threats, obtained “confessions” [concerning its activities ] 
from the scholars (though not from all). Then they con- 
ducted a public show trial of the leaders of a non-existent 
organization. . . . Next they turned their attention to 
members of the intelligentsia who, although not party 
members, had stood firmly on Soviet positions (Vyshnya, 
Kurbas, Yalovy, etc.) They accused people of the most 
idiotic things the NKVD could dream up. After the 
tragedy of December 1, 1934 [Kirov’s assassination], the 
terror was intensified. The number of arrests among the 
party-afhliated creative intelligentsia increased. By 1937 
Ukrainian learning and culture were already bled white. 
[Meanwhile] . . . arrests had begun among party work- 
ers, who a few years previously had been glorifying the 
activity of the NKVD. The climax was reached in 1937: 
then the informer, the defendant, and the investigator 
were all imprisoned in the same cell. ... At first the 
NKVD did not use torture, or if they did, it was of a 
sporadic, amateurish nature. The initial means of torture 
were lack of sleep, hunger, inhuman prison conditions, 
and threats. However, beginning in mid-1937, “enemies of 
the people” were literally tortured—it was officially per- 
mitted. . . . The bloody cleaver reached the point where 
it felled those who had wielded it: the ‘“Yezhovites” 
(followers of Yezhov) murdered the “Yagoda-ites” (fol- 
lowers of Yagoda), the “Beria-ites” (followers of Beria) 
murdered the “Yezhovites”. . 


A look into the past shows what happens when arbi- 
trariness and lack of principles are once allowed in the 
activities of the investigative and judicial organs. Today 
a search is conducted in someone’s home without a war- 
rant, some prerevolutionary editions are confiscated as 
being “anti-Soviet,” there is no answer to the complaint; 
tomorrow, with the help of highly-paid “experts,” the 
authorship of an article will be attributed to someone 
seeing it for the first time; the day after tomorrow an 
“organization” will be fabricated and completely innocent 
people will be punished. . . . 


Some party leaders have taken a suspicious stand. 
Instead of interfering with the illegal acts of the KGB and 
ending the arbitrariness, they have worked on public 
opinion in the most unscrupulous manner, hand in hand 
with the KGB’s secret informers. Shortly after the arrests, 
allegations were heard from sources high and low con- 
cerning nationalistic organizations, American dollars, 
printing houses, even arms. The lies grew obvious, and so, 
for a switch, there came stories of massive anti-Soviet 
agitation and propaganda. This was at the time when the 
investigations were in progress and, according to Soviet 
law, the accused were not yet to be considered guilty. 
As early as November of last year, the First Secretary of 
the CC-CPUkraine, P. Shelest, promised Rusyn’s_ wife, 
who chanced to see him at a reception, that no one would 
be unjustly punished, that the accused would be tried in 
open courts with the greatest publicity, and that the press 
would provide coverage. Yet in late March 1966, just 
before the beginning of the 23rd CPSU Congress, Rusyn, 
Kuznetsova, and Martynenko were tried behind closed 
doors in complete secrecy. In his report to the 23rd 
Congress of the CPUkraine [in March 1966], P. Yu. 
Shelest named Ivan Drach as one of the best young poets 
of the Ukraine; but the KGB major in charge of security 
during the Lvov secret trials assessed the work of the poet 
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in somewhat different terms: “So you are Drach? Why do 
you write all kinds of trash instead of educating people! 
You even protect anti-Soviets. That rabble should be 
hanged!” What should one believe today: the words of the 
First Secretary of the CC-CPUkraine, or the deeds of 
writer-procurators and majors of the KGB who are also 
“literary critics”? Who is thrown behind bars in the 
Ukraine these days? Those on trial belong to a genera- 
tion which grew up under Soviet government and which 
was educated in Soviet schools, in Soviet institutions of 
higher learning, and in the Komsomol. People who are 
being tried as bourgeois nationalists do not even remem- 
ber the bourgeois order which their forebears endured with 
bitterness on their own rich land. And no one has thought 
of looking for a deeper cause [of unrest] than the tire- 
some nonsense about the effect of bourgeois ideology and 
bourgeois nationalism. 

Honored comrades, who needs that “bourgeoisie” except 
you yourselves to back up your old formula, which is 
supposed to replace honest thinking and a courageous 
search for ways to achieve justice? The police methods of 
mental prophylaxis were powerless and will remain so if 
any unsolved problem—particularly the nationality prob- 
lem—continues to be ignored. Again and again it will be 
necessary to imprison those who stubbornly refuse to call 
white that which is black. It will be necessary to stifle 
human consciences [altogether] instead of relying on 
people with a developed sense of honor. . . . And later it 
will be necessary to rehabilitate people once more and to 
acknowledge that truth for which they sacrificed their 
youth. History always clarifies things. . . . 

In a situation where the condemnation of Stalin’s 
despotism and rapacious methods is final and irrevocable 
(no matter what some helplessly cruel people would like) 

. experiments with silencing and terrorizing represent 
an infamous and historically irresponsible course. With 
all conviction I say that this course, in its essence, is 
anti-Soviet. Therefore I write. ; 


VYACHESLAV CHORNOVIL 


Vyshhorod, 
Kiev Oblast, 
“Berizky,” 1/17 


40. Petition by S. Y. Karavansky 


To the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party, Comrade W. Gomulka. 


From a citizen of the USSR, Svyatoslav Yosypovych 


Karavansky, who lives in Odessa at Chornomorsky 
Shlyakh St., 56-A, Apt. 47. 


PETITION 


The 20th Congress of the CPSU was a turning point in 
the history of the Communist movement. It condemned 
the policy of taking unjustified and unfounded reprisals 


against a large number of party members and nonparty 
members—many of them from among the Ukrainian 
intelligentsia—during the era of the personality cult in the 
USSR. Unjustified charges of “nationalism,” “treason 
against the Fatherland,” and so on, were leveled at the 
Ukrainian intelligentsia and became the means by which 
unscrupulous opportunists could distort Lenin’s policy 
on nationalities. 


Such notable Leninists as S. V. Kosior, V. Ya. Chubar, 
M. Skrypnyk, D. Zatonsky, P. P. Postyshev, and thousands 
of other activists who had joined the party prior to October 
or during the revolution, when the party was still under 
the leadership of V. I. Lenin, were unjustifiably eliminated 
from its ranks. This crime against the party went hand 
in hand with a crime against the Ukrainian intelligentsia. 
Thousands of writers, artists, teachers, and scholars were 
charged with “nationalism” and physically destroyed. 
It is enough to mention men like Director L. Kurbas, 
writers I. Mykytenko, M. Zerov, D. Zahula, M. Irchan, 
O. Vlyzko, D. Falkivsky, M. Kulish, I. Dniprovsky, and 
O. Sokolovsky, who were shot without reason and who 
have since been rehabilitated, or men like Ostap Vyshnya, 
B. Antonenko-Davydovych, V. Hzhytsky, and Z. Tulub, 
who were unjustifiably repressed—a far from complete list 
of well-known names—in order to convey the great loss 
suffered by Ukrainian culture and the Ukrainian intelli- 
gentsia in the era of the personality cult, just on the eve 
of the Great War for the Fatherland. Literally tens of 
thousands of rank-and-file Ukrainian intellectuals were 
annihilated. Without doubt, these unjustifiable massacres 
figured in the fact that during the Great War for the 
Fatherland there was a certain activization of nationalistic 
organizations on the territory of the UkrSSR. 


After 1945, several attempts were made to renew the 
unwarranted repression of the Ukrainian intelligentsia; at 
the same time, reprisals were taken against the Jewish 
intelligentsia. 


The 20th Congress condemned this unjustified repres- 
sion of people of various nationalities. Yet unfortunately, 
in the past few months, new attempts have been made to 
take groundless reprisals against members of the Ukrain- 
ian intelligentsia. 


In February of this year, I petitioned the office of the 
Procurator General of the UkrSSR to call to account the 
Minister of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education, 
Yu. M. Dadenkov. The Procurator’s office made no reply 
to this petition. However, in a private conversation with 
the Procurator, I found out that my petition had been 
passed on to the Ministry of Higher and Secondary 
Specialized Education. After studying the petition, Min- 
ister Dadenkov took a number of measures aimed at 
removing the discriminatory regulations governing admis- 
sion to institutions of higher learning and special sec- 
ondary schools in the republic. As it helped to point 
out well-founded shortcomings, my petition obviously 
should have been considered beneficial to the cause of 
communism. Unfortunately, for unknown reasons, various 
unjustified repressive measures were taken against me. 


On September 4th of this year, five members of the 
Odessa Oblast KGB made a search of my home. The 
search did not uncover any compromising materials. As 
I later explained in answer to the questions posed to me 
during the investigation, the KGB found a copy of my 
petition concerning Minister Dadenkov to the Procurator 


General of the UkrSSR—dated February 22, 1965—in 
the possession of a Canadian citizen, Ivan Vasylyovych 
Kolyaska. This constituted the basis for the search. 


I sueceeded in establishing that Ivan Vasylyovych 
Kolyaska was a Canadian Communist of 30 years’ stand- 
ing. From 1964 to 1965, he studied in the Higher Party 
School affiliated with the CC CPUkr in Kiev. Then, in 
1965, he supposedly left for Canada. If this is the case, 
I wonder why the discovery of my petition in the hands 
of a Canadian Communist caused such anxiety in the or- 
gans of state security? It seems to me that what should be 
of greater concern to Soviet state security organs is that 
such obvious violations of Lenin’s nationalities policy as 
antisemitism, Ukrainophobia, discrimination against na- 
tonalities, and other manifestations of bourgeois ideology 
be eliminated as quickly as possible from our life, and 
that those guilty of violating the Soviet Constitution be 
held criminally responsible. Is it possible that a Canadian 
Communist, who is fighting shoulder to shoulder with us 
against world imperialism, is not permitted to know the 
facts about violations of Lenin’s nationalities policy— 
violations which still continue in the Ukraine as well as 
other Soviet republics? 


These violations became possible because of the ab- 
solutely erroneous nationalities policy which developed in 
the USSR as a result of the personality cults of Stalin 
and Khrushchev. In an article entitled “Apropos One 
Political Blunder,” which I enclose together with this 
petition, I give a factual account of the incorrect na- 
tionalities policy in the field of education. 


Kolyaska has been a Communist for 30 years. If, under 
the influence of one year in Kiev, he developed doubts 
regarding the correctness of a policy of Russifying 
Ukrainian life, a policy of discriminating against the 
Ukrainian language and culture, a policy of deport- 
ing Ukrainians and settling Ukrainian cities with a non- 
Ukrainian—usually Russian—population, then this fact 
should force the leaders of the CPSU to reconsider 
whether or not they are applying a correct nationalities 
policy in the Ukraine, whether theirs is a Leninist policy, 
and whether it serves to strengthen the international Com- 
munist movement. 


Unfortunately the facts prove that a completely differ- 
ent attitude has prevailed in the CPSU. At the same time 
that I was searched, 28 members of the Ukrainian intelli- 
gentsia were arrested throughout the Ukraine, among 
them journalist I. Svitlychny and critic I. Dzyuba. The 
latter was dismissed from his job in an editorial office, ac- 
cused of “Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism,” and deprived 
of the right to work in any type of job involving ideology. 


Almost a month has passed and still there has been no 
mention in the press of the reasons for these arrests. 
Rumors from unknown sources are circulating in Kiev that 
these persons supposedly advocated the secession of the 
UkrSSR from the USSR. There is no doubt that these 
are unjustified charges, because neither in their activities 
nor in their views did these persons anywhere or at any 
time indicate such desires (in the writings of I. Svitlychny 
there is not even a hint of such views). But even if this 
were the case, what is the basis for charges of “Ukrainian 
nationalism”? In the world socialist system, the countries 
of the socialist bloc—Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic—cooperate in a fraternal manner. Could 
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it be that at the present stage in the development of the 
Communist movement it might also be expedient for the 
Ukrainian socialist nation to be a separate socialist unit 
in the socialist camp? In any case, the Constitution of the 
USSR guarantees all Soviet republics the right to secede 
from the USSR. And if this is so, then charging those 
who wish to take advantage of this right with “bourgeois 
nationalism” is completely groundless and can in no 
way serve as a reason for arrest. Or else, by taking the 
opposite point of view, one can by analogy apply the 
charge of bourgeois nationalism to the Communists of 
Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia 
and the GDR, because they believe they should develop 
their socialist economy within the framework of independ- 
ent socialist states. The unjustified charges of bourgeois 
nationalism against Ukrainian intellectuals are no less 
odd, and they reveal that in this case we are dealing 
with a misunderstanding of the spirit of Lenin’s na- 
tionalities policy. 

The systematic charges of bourgeois nationalism against 
members of the Ukrainian intelligentsia, which are re- 
peated every 5 to 10 years, are indeed incomprehensible 
in the last analysis. Is it possible that the Ukrainian 
intelligentsia is so thoroughly bourgeois (50 years after 
the October Revolution!) and so hostile to the socialist 
order? Is there no other factor in the Soviet system 
which could cause a relapse into nationalism? But then 
what is nationalism? Can the desire to see the develop- 
ment of national culture, language, or even the develop- 
ment of a separate state, be termed nationalism, or is this 
every nation’s legal right resulting from its economic, 
cultural, and social development? All these problems 
require profound Communist reflection and clarification, 
because they play a primary role in the world Communist 
movement. 


Marxist dialectics teach us that all events have causes 
and that in order to liquidate negative social phenomena 
it is necessary to liquidate their causes. The tendency 
towards so-called Ukrainian “nationalism” undoubtedly 
has its objective causes—and these objective causes may 
be found in the uninterrupted application of an anti- 
Leninist nationalities policy over the past 30 years. This 
policy consists of the Russification of the population; 
the mass deportation of Ukrainians to Siberia, Kazakhstan, 
and other far-removed regions; and the settlement of 
Ukrainian cities with non-Ukrainian, usually Russian, 
people. Naturally, such a policy is anti-Leninist and has 
nothing in common with Marxism; it is a policy which 
does harm to the international Communist movement. 

The unjustified reprisals this past month against mem- 
bers of the Ukrainian intelligentsia, as well as a whole 
list of violations of nationalities policy taking place in the 
Soviet republics of the USSR, force me to turn to you— 
a noted leader of the Communist moyement—with this 
appeal. I think that proletarian solidarity and Communist 
conscience, as well as a deep concern for the purity of 
Communist ideas, for the purity of the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, and for the fate of the world Com- 
munist movement, will force you to take a stand regarding 
my petition, in complete adherence to party principles. 
In short, here is the substance of my petition: 


1) Insofar as the nationalities policy in socialist states 
is very important to the development of the international 
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Communist movement, there should be an exchange of 
ideas on the nationalities question among the Communist 
parties of the world. 

2) In order to make such an exchange of ideas possible, 
I recommend calling an international conference of world 
Communist parties. 

3) This round-table conference of world Communist 
parties should define the principles of Marxist-Leninist 
nationalities policy, and these principles should be adhered 
to by world Communist parties in their practical building 
of communism. 

4) This round-table conference of world Communist 
parties should condemn antisemitism, Ukrainophobia, dis- 
crimination against nationalities, and other manifestations 
of bourgeois ideology in the behavior of various Com- 
munist parties. In particular, it should investigate the 
intolerable practice of discrimination against the Ukrain- 
ian population of Kuban, where Ukrainians have been 
deprived of their native-language cultural and educational 
institutions, which were liquidated in 1937 and have not 
yet been restored. 

5) The conference should separately examine the ex- 
pedient of changing the composition of a particular popu- 
lation, and the expedient of mass deportations of members 
of a given nationality from the territory of their national 
republic. 

6) The round-table conference of world Communist 
parties should determine what makes such repressions 
possible, and with all conscientiousness it should condemn 
them. 


With deep respect and warmest greetings, 


S. Y. KARAVANSKY 
Sept. 27, 1965 


41. Document by V. Moroz (abridged) 


To the Deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 


From Valentyn Moroz, a political prisoner illegally con- 
victed in Lutsk on January 20, 1966. 


A REPORT FROM THE BERIA RESERVE 


The chase ended. The fugitive came out of the bushes. 
“I give up, don’t shoot! I’m not armed.” The pursuer 
drew nearer, almost touching the fugitive, cocked the 
bolt on his submachine gun in a businesslike manner and 
shot three bullets into the live target. There was a sound 
of two more rounds. Two more fugitives, who had also 
surrendered, were shot. The bodies were carried out onto 
the road. The police dogs licked the blood. As usual, 
they brought the victims to the camp and threw them near 
the gate—to warn others. Suddenly the corpses moved. 
Two were alive. It was impossible to shoot them; there 
were people around. 


This is not the beginning of a detective story. This is 
not a story about fugitives from Buchenwald or Kolyma. 
This happened in September 1956, some time after the 
20th Congress had censured the personality cult and when 
criticism of Stalin’s crimes was at its peak. Everything 
reported here can be corroborated by Algidas Petrusavi- 
cius, who can be found in Camp No. 11 in Mordvinia. 
He came out of it alive. Two others—named Laurentas 
and Yursha—died. Incidents like these were everyday 
occurrences. 


The green land of Mordvinia stretches in a narrow strip 
from west to east. It is as green in reality as it is on the 
map. In the middle of a Slavic sea, an island of Mord- 
vinian names: Vindrey, Yavas, Potma, Lambir. In the 
northwest corner, the Mordvinian state reserve. Law 
reigns here; hunting is strictly forbidden. But there is 
another reserve, unmarked on any maps, where year-round 
hunting is allowed. People-hunting. If one were to pre- 
pare an exact map of Mordvinia, one would have to divide 
the southwest corner into squares, marked off by barbed- 
wire fences and watchtowers. These are the Mordvinian 
camps for political prisoners—a land of barbed wire, 
police dogs, and people-hunting. Here, near the barbed- 
wire enclosures, children live. Their parents cut hay and 
dig potatoes after work. “Daddy, was there a fugitive? 
What did you find?” Later they grow older and learn 
the first rule of these lands: “[Catching a fugitive from 
the| camp means bread.” As a reward for one caught 
fugitive they hand out a pood of flour. . 


The Ukraine, according to its Constitution, is a sovereign 
state and a member of the United Nations. Yet her courts 
sentence thousands of Ukrainian citizens and . . . send 
them abroad [to other Soviet republics]. An unusual his- 
torical precedent—a state sending its prisoners abroad. 
Is it possible that the Ukraine, like Monaco, lacks space 
for camps? Room was found for seven million Russians, 
yet there is not enough room for Ukrainian political 
prisoners in their native land. Thousands of Ukrainians 
have been transported to the East and lost in the grey 
unknown. The dungeons of Solovky, the sands of Man- 
hyshlak, and later, Stalin’s “constructions” —modern 
20th-century pyramids which devoured millions of victims 
—have swallowed them all up. The deportations have in- 
volved not only the people carried off on prison trains; 
“volunteers” for resettlement also have been devoured by 
the meat-grinder of Russification operating in the bound- 
less expanses of Siberia and Kazakhstan, and [these peo- 
ple] are forever lost to the Ukrainian nation. Our 
ancestors located their Land of the Dead where the sun 
sets. In future Ukrainian legends another such land will 
be situated in the East. . . . 


. . . according to the Constitution, the Supreme Soviet 
of the UkrSSR is the highest power in the Ukraine. It 
has given the right to one of its subordinate institutions— 
the KGB—to arrest, put on trial, and decide the future 
fate of people accused of “anti-Soviet activities.” Honora- 
ble Deputies of the Ukrainian Parliament, let us for once 
rouse ourselves from our napping, put aside all talk of 
sows, cement mixers, and the effects of the use of super- 
phosphate on the national economy. Let the experts decide 
these questions. Let us for once leave the Land of Sweet 
Dreams and transfer ourselves to Mordvyinia to find out: 
a) who these people are who were taken out of their 
normal life and handed over into the complete power of 


the KGB; and b) what kind of group it is to whom the 
fate of these people has been entrusted. 


PERSECUTION OF THOUGHT 


In 1958, a lecturer on philosophy at the Frunze Medical 
Institute, Makhmed Kulmahambetoy (now imprisoned 
in Camp No. 11), delivered the following notice to the 
president’s office: please release me from my job. Rea- 
son?—disagreement with the program of studies. This 
created quite a sensation. The flock of opportunists [who 
live by] trying to beat others to the trough, treading on 
their own consciences, dignity, and convictions in order 
to grab the booty before their neighbor gets to it, could 
not understand: how could a man reject 120 rubles 
simply because his ideas had changed! Kulmahambetov 
became a laborer. In 1962 he was arrested. The court in 
Kustanai sentenced him to seven years of imprisonment 
and three years of exile for “anti-Soviet activities.” What 
did these consist of? The chief witness for the prosecution 
was the director of personnel at the Sokolovrudstroy trust, 
Makhmudov. The only thing that he could testify to in 
court was Kulmahambetov’s own words, “I do not want to 
teach what I do not believe.” This had been Kulmaham- 
betov’s reply to the question, “Why do you not work in 
your profession?” Other accusations were similar in na- 
ture. Even the investigative officer admitted: “Generally 
speaking, there is nothing to put you on trial for, but 
you have a dangerous way of thinking.” 


A typical, everyday case in KGB experience—but 
unique in its undisguised lawlessness. As a rule, the KGB 
tries to concoct at least a semblance of evidence of “anti- 
Soviet” activity. . . . Thousands upon thousands of people 
are sentenced on the same basis, although the matter is 
“played out” more subtly. Articles 125-126 of the Consti- 
tution of the USSR proclaim freedom of speech and press, 
and the right to organize and demonstrate. Article 19 of 
the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights proclaims the “freedom to seek, receive, and impart 
information and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers.” Therefore, Article 62 of the Criminal Code 
of the UkrSSR is nothing other than a violation of the 
above-mentioned documents, a leftover from Stalin’s rule. 
The formulation, “agitation or propaganda carried on 
with a view to undermining or weakening the Soviet 
order’”—considering that the KGB determines the degree 
of “undermining” involved—serves to allow unlimited 
lawlessness. 


In Moscow, dozens of books by foreign authors are 
published every year. These books are full of sharp criti- 
cism of the Soviet order and Communist ideology. If 
Article 62 of the Criminal Code is truly the law, then 
the release of such books is a criminal matter. A law is a 
law only if it binds everybody. Where is there logic in 
the fact that I may freely propagate Hitler’s views when 
they are published in the journal, Voprosy istorii, but if I 
personally retype Hitler’s memoirs, I will be tried! Thus 
Article 62 is actually an arbitrary device in the hands of 
the KGB allowing it to throw any uncooperative person 
into prison for possessing any book which has not been 
published in the Soviet Union. 


My colleagues and I were convicted for “propaganda 
directed at the separation of the Ukraine from the 
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USSR.” But Article 17 of the Constitution of the USSR 
clearly states that each republic has the right to leave 
the Union. The right of every nation to secede is affirmed 
in the convention on human, social and political rights 
adopted by the 21st session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 


The KGB dearly loves the phrase, “nationalistic litera- 
ture.” What does this phrase mean, and what are the 
criteria for determining what is “nationalistic”? Until 
quite recently, the works of Oles, Hrichenko, and Zerov 
were considered “nationalistic”; now they are no longer 
nationalistic. Mice have yet to nibble away the brochures 
in which “theoreticians” of Malanchuk’s ilk called Hrus- 
hevsky “‘a fierce enemy of the Ukrainian people.” But the 
Ukrainian Historical Journal (No. 11, 1966) considers 
him “a scholar of world renown” and quotes a government 
document which lists Hrushevsky’s services to the Ukraine. 
The works of Hrushevsky and Vynnychenko are being 
prepared for publication. And so, what are the criteria? 
But that is just the point—the KGB never had nor does 
it now have any criteria based on a logical foundation. 
In its attitude toward Ukrainian culture, it makes use of 
the well-known Stalinist approach: “Stifle whatever you 
can, and what you cannot stifle, falsify”. . . . 


A conclusion can be drawn: people convicted for “anti- 
Soviet agitation and propaganda” are people who think 
differently, or who think at all, and whose spiritual world 
cannot fit into the Procrustean bed of Stalinist standards 
which the KGB defends so assiduously. They are men 
who have dared to claim the rights proclaimed in the 
Constitution and who have raised their voices against 
shameful oppression by the KGB and against violations 
of the Constitution. They are men who do not want to 
accept the two-faced wisdom of slavery which directs that 
the phrase in the Constitution, “the Ukraine’s right to 
secede from the USSR,” be read as, “keep quiet while 
you're still alive.” 


Let us now find out who has been given the monopoly 
to “re-educate” those who differ from the standard. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF YEZHOV AND BERIA 


. . . . What are the roots of the KGB? If we follow the 
paths along which the KGB came into existence all the 
way back, we will find ourselves in the nightmarish density 
of Stalinist jungles. . . . To hear [the KGB] talk, Beria 
was responsible for everything, while others simply fol- 
lowed orders. Lawyers at the Nuremberg trials used 
exactly the same arguments. It seemed that only Hitler 
was guilty. But this was not good enough. A new concept 
came into being in the German language—“a murderer 
behind a writing desk.” I do not doubt that this concept 
will some day find a place in the Ukrainian language as 
well. 

Maybe the KGB has changed, has become different? 
No, they proudly consider themselves descendants of 
Stalin. Captain Krut, the representative of the Ukrainian 
KGB in the Mordvinian camps, said to me: “What have 
you got against Stalin? Of course there were certain 
shortcomings, but on the whole, he deserves high praise!” 
In a conversation with Mykhaylo Horyn, Krut remarked 
with obvious regret: “It’s a pity we’re in Mordvinia and 
not up North!” The chief of the investigations department 
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of the Georgian KGB, Nadiradze, said to the poet Zaura 
Kobaliia (he can be found in Camp No. 11) during an 
interrogation in 1963, “Did you know that I was here in 
1937? Keep that in mind!”. .. . 

[In one session, the representative from the Ivano- 
Frankovsk KGB] Kazakov, Krut, and the KGB officer from 
Kiev, Litvin, were all ‘“‘re-educating” me. “Well, what did 
you want? You had a good job, an apartment. . . .” They 
spent several hours trying to prove that a man has nothing 
more than a stomach and so many meters of intestines. 
[ What was the worth of] an idea? [Why think of] pro- 
tection of the Ukraine from the danger of Russification? 
Here, as far as my companions were concerned, the dis- 
cussion definitely left realistic ground and moved into the 
realm of children’s fairy tales. . 


“WHEN STALIN WAS HERE WE HAD ORDER” 


These words expressed by Captain Volodin (Lvov) at 
Masyutko’s interrogation give a better understanding of 
the genesis of the KGB and the role it plays now than 
entire volumes on the subject. 

There are various types of order. When the ice breaks 
up in the spring and rivers carry the chaos of icy frag- 
ments, this is nothing other than order, a conformation 
of an established law without which further process of 
life is impossible. There is also order in the calm of a 
cemetery obtained at the expense of the death of every- 
thing that was alive. The same holds true in society: 
there is stability achieved through a harmonious balance 
of all social forces and factors, or there is the kind of 
“order” established after their destruction. The latter type 
of order is not difficult to achieve; however, the level of 
maturity of a nation is not measured by it. It is measured 
by the ability to achieve social stability while allowing 
maximum scope for the individual’s creative expression, 
which is the only force of progress. . . . 


The emergence of something new (progress) is possible 
only when the existing norm is exceeded, when something 
is created which previously did not exist. The nature of 
creativity is rooted in the unprecedented and in the orig- 
inal, and the carrier of the latter is the individual. . . . 


In society there always have been and there always 
will be forces to whom progress is undesirable, for whom 
the maintenance of the status quo is the maintenance of 
their privileges. (A typical example: Stalin in the past 
and the Stalinists who survived him). . . . But who will 
admit that he is swimming against the current of the 
mighty river of history? Therefore, all standardizers, 
beginning with the dull non-com Pryshybeyey and includ- 
ing the genius Plato, have repeated the same thesis on 
various levels: “Change destroys order; it destroys so- 
ciety.” In so far as the seed of all change is hidden in 
the uniqueness of the individual, they have attempted in 
the first place to standardize him, to kill originality in 
him. It is impossible to achieve this perfectly, but the 
level of standardization of the individual has always been 
the measure of the power of the brake applied by the 
forces of stagnation. . . . 

But the whole point lies in the fact that change does not 
destroy society at all. It destroys only those social norms 
which have become obsolete and thus a hindrance. It is 
not possible to set off tradition against evolution. Evolu- 


tion is not the denial of tradition; it is its natural continua- 
tion, the life sap which prevents it from petrifying. .. . 
When a man holds different opinions, he does not destroy 
the social norm; on the contrary, he enriches it. “Unity 
and uniformity are different things” (Francis Bacon). 
Uniformity is not at all essential for achieving unity. This 
is the point on which it is quite easy to trip up any 
despot . . . when he tries to put an equal sign between 
unity and uniformity. Each despot’s point of view, which 
he wants to present to all as “truth,” is just as individual 
as all others, and has no greater rights than the others. 
Therefore, the maintenance of order, in which all points 
of view must fit into the Procrustean bed of “truth” as 
proclaimed by a great “Dalai Lama,” is necessary not to 
society, but to the “Dalai Lama” himself, for whom 
progress means death. . . . 


No one worshipped Khrushchev; on the contrary, he 
was a public laughingstock. Yet at one movement of his 
finger, dozens of “kholuis” [toadies] leaped. How is this 
explained? Very simply. When idolatry occurs, a large 
degree of compulsion is involved. Only force can make 
contemporary man endure a despot. The more a man with 
a developed individuality opposes attempts to enslave him, 
the greater the efforts must be on the part of despotism to 
maintain [the status quo]. ... Finally despotism loses 
all the characteristics of patriarchism and changes into an 
octopus that immobilizes all movement of the social 
organism. The 20th century has seen the emergence of 
unprecedented controls over all aspects of community 
life, including family life. The entire life span of man— 
from cradle to grave—has been placed under supervision. 
Even leisure is standardized; any deviation from the herd- 
like crusade into the museum is proclaimed a sin. Despotic 
forms have become more and more hateful and have degen- 
erated into Auschwitz. In this some see regression, “the 
end of the world.” Actually, this is proof of the opposite: 
despotism is no longer the norm of human relationship 
and must continually exert new efforts in order to survive. 


But even when there is a maximum of standardization 
and subjugation, the despot still encounters a problem 
that cannot be solved by mere bureaucratic means. It is 
possible to dress all people in identical gray, build identi- 
cal gray barrack-buildings, burn all books except the 
official Talmud—and still a tiny slit will remain open 
somewhere through which a ray of light, lethal to the 
mold of despotism, will enter. Man’s spiritual world re- 
mains. Captain Kazakov of the KGB, who was sent from 
Ivano-Frankovsk to Mordvinia to check to what degree I 
had been “re-educated” (i.e., to what degree I had lost 
my individuality), confessed to me quite sincerely: “It’s 
too bad we can’t see what you have in your head. If we 
could do this and throw out (!!!) everything which stops 
you from being a normal Soviet citizen, there would be 
no need for all this conversation.” 


It would indeed be very convenient to remove and 
insert ideas into a person’s head, as one would insert an 
element into a computer. In the first place, it would be 
a simple matter to destroy all memories of the past. Say, 
for example, they want to begin a campaign to condemn 
Stalin’s personality cult, so they install a certain pro- 
gram; the next day they remove it, and there is no further 
mention of Stalin. Or, they decide to liquidate nations 
and national languages; the same procedure is used and 
there is no need to worry about such useless details, as far 


aS programming is concerned, as national pride or the 
desire to preserve cultural values. In the second place, 
there would be a guarantee that nothing unknown or un- 
controlled exists anywhere. 


But this is only a dream. You cannot catch thought and 
put it behind bars. You cannot even see it. What horror: 
even a thought which is forced into a man’s head does 
not lie there like an element in a computer; it grows 
and develops (sometimes in the opposite direction to the 
one programmed), and no apparatus can control the 
process. Many a tyrant wakes up in a cold sweat, paralyzed 
by the realization that he is powerless to stop this invisible 
but uninterrupted movement in human skulls. The fear of 
this force, which cannot be ruled by anyone, caused Stalin 
to pass the last years of his life in a voluntary prison 
and turned him into a maniac. .. . 


“Comrades, fear those who have hidden their thoughts 
behind the obscurity of expression. They have hidden a 
hostile class nature” (Pokrovsky). Herein lies the reason 
for the total war waged not only against those who hold 
different views (needless to say), but also against those 
who are of the same views. At the time of my arrest, they 
confiscated a poem by Ivan Drach, “A Tale About Wings.” 
I asked, “What’s the matter [with that]?” The poem had 
been published, and lately the author himself has been 
praised rather than berated for his “washed linen.” They 
explained it to me: they have nothing against either the 
poem or the author, but the poem was copied on a type- 
writer, On someone’s own initiative. And that unknown 
someone also distributed it on his own initiative. In this 
lies the greatest crime: a man engenders thoughts on his 
own and does not accept them ready-made. One can do 
everything, but only when ordered. One may drink only 
from that spring of distilled water which is common to 
all and which is strictly watched over; all other springs 
must be covered up even though the water in them does not 
differ in any way... . 


How can the endless, spontaneous movement of thought 
be stopped, when it remains alive even after having passed 
through all stages of standardization and sterilization? 
There is one last resort: freezing it. Freezing it by means 
of icy terror. Building a giant refrigerator for human 
minds. Execution three days after arrest, mysterious dis- 
appearance in the middle of the night, execution for 
failing to fill the quota, Kolyma from which no one re- 
turns—these are the bricks with which Stalin constructed 
his Empire of Terror. Terror filled both days and nights. 
Terror was in the air, and one mention of it paralyzed 
one’s thought. The goal was reached: people were afraid 
to think, the human brain stopped producing criteria 
and norms on its own and instead accepted it as normal 
to adopt them ready-made. ... A whole generation of 
people grew up in fear, and on the ruins of individuality 
there was constructed— 


AN EMPIRE OF COGS 


Stalin did not believe in cybernetics. But he made a 
great contribution to this branch of learning: he invented 
the programmed man. Stalin is the creator of the cog. 
Some people, after reading Solzhenitsyn, have said: 
“One wants to remove oneself to a corner and do nothing 
to draw attention to oneself.” It is not difficult to imagine 
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how much stronger this feeling was 20 years ago, when 
people were eye-witnesses to mass executions and other 
horrors, and when no one knew in the evening where he 
would be by morning. The desire to become completely 
indistinguishable, to somehow lose oneself in the mass, to 
look like someone else in order not to draw attention to 
oneself, becomes all-embracing. This means a complete 
leveling of individuality. .. . 


Finally, the ruling group lays claim to the universal 
standard—the “intellect, honor, and conscience” of the 
whole society—and as a result, it ceremoniously proclaims 
the “moral-political unity of society.” The eternal ques- 
tion, “Where shall I go?,” is transformed for the cog 
into a formula which requires no strain on the intellect: 
“Wherever they lead me.” A human being deprived of the 
ability to differentiate independently between good and 
evil becomes a sheep which feels anger only on orders 
and sees only the evil that is pointed out to it. Cogs read 
in newspapers that black people are forbidden to live in 
Capetown or Johannesburg, that Africans are forbidden 
to live in South African cities without permits, and they 
consider this to be lawlessness. But their frozen brains 
cannot compare facts and draw the conclusion that regis- 
tration in cities, familiar to them since birth, is just as 
much of a violation of Article 13 of the Declaration of 
Human Rights (“Every person has the right to move 
around freely and to choose a place of habitation within 
the boundaries of each country”), and that in our times 
the legalized “Pale” is not just for Jews, as before, but 
for all the people. For those not born in a large city, a 
ghetto has been designated, whose boundaries end in the 
suburbs of Kiev, Lvov, or Odessa. . . . 


The cog is the ideal dreamed of by every “totalizer.” 
An obedient herd of cogs may be proclaimed a parliament 
or a council of scholars, and it will not create any prob- 
lems or present any surprises. . . . Most important, after 
people are turned into cogs, it is safe to usher in any con- 
stitution, and to grant any type of rights. The whole trick 
lies in the fact that the cog will not even consider taking 
advantage of these rights. . 


THE ORGY ON THE RUINS OF INDIVIDUALITY 


.... In Paris and London, Russian courtiers looked 
down on the demonstrations and revolutions which had 
become common in these cities and saw in them symptoms 
of weakness in comparison to the serene peace of Mother 
Russia. They even created a myth about the “corrupt 
West” which has conveniently survived to our times. 
The philistine who sees it daily in the newspapers and 
novels does not even suspect that this wisdom began with 
the Slavophiles and Dostoevsky. ... Mother Russia 
flowered and flourished in uniformity and indivisibility; 
the corrupt West lived on, contriving at the same time to 
give birth to theories of relativity and the quantum theory. 
Russia adopted them fifty years later—with the reservation 
that Lomonosov foresaw these discoveries 200 years ago— 
and continued to speak of the “corrupt West.” A typical 
example of complete atrophy of thought! “In Petersburg 
they are singing songs which have gone out of fashion 
in Paris,” wrote Chernyshevsky 100 years ago. He could 
write the same thing now. Thus Russia is mighty; the 
West is corrupt. But what happened? The Crimean War 
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came, and it became evident to everyone that it was im- 
possible to speak of an equal battle between the forces. 
. . . This was an encounter between two worlds: 1) that 
which considers individuality the primary source of all 
power, and 2) that which perceives it as the main source 
Obevil css: 


No program can foresee everything necessary for the 
complete development of society; only the unfettered crea- 
tive force of individuality can cope with this [challenge]. 
Before it could become a factor of social development and 
receive aid from the state, cybernetics had to be born and 
exist as an individual idea in an individual brain. After 
driving thousands of slaves into the Ural mountains, 
Peter I gained first place in the world for Russia in the 
manufacturing of steel, alongside England. But in a 
century’s time, England had surpassed Russia a dozen 
times over in this field! One can still make use of Peter I’s 
methods; they do not demand a great deal of intelligence. 
But one cannot expect lasting results. . . . 


During Stalin’s funeral, huge herds pushed their way 
to the last remains of the earthly god, suffocating dozens 
of weaker men, and the world thought: they are fanatics. 
Three years passed. The embalmed body of the “Dalai 
Lama” was first besmirched, and later completely removed 
from the mausoleum. And so what? Did a revolt occur? 
Did thousands of fanatics shield the shrine with their own 
bodies? No one peeped! The herd stomped over the body 
of the leader and then all his remains. Those who were 
thought to be fanatics filled with blind devotion were re- 
vealed to be empty. It became apparent that they were 
simply robots. There was an order to love Stalin and 
everyone wore crepe. Their anger, sorrow, joy, en- 
thusiasm—all were programmed. The “anger” against 
“traitor Tito” which the “citizenry” show at “meetings” 
today will tomorrow automatically change to “enthu- 
siasm,” and the “citizenry” itself, correctly drawn up 
along the road from the airport to the city center, will 
obediently hold placards and wave their arms. 


In vain does the “older generation,” ensconced in their 
comfortable chairs, wonder where this “younger genera- 
tion” which “holds nothing sacred” came from. The case 
of Stalin shows that the older set held nothing sacred 
either. Only, because of their blindness and the atrophy 
of their reasoning faculty, they did not divine this. . . . 


THE DRAGON 


Icy terror, without which it is impossible to build an 
empire of cogs, must be constantly maintained. . . . In 
Stalin’s empire the KGB was the refrigerator in which the 
spiritual development of society was frozen for decades. 
Total destruction of thought in human minds and mass 
standardization of reasoning and life placed a great re- 
sponsibility on the KGB and along with this gave it un- 
limited power. This is always the case: the organ directed 
to drain the blood from all branches of life grows and is 
hypertrophically gorged with the blood sucked out of them. 
Its functional role ceases; it no longer fulfills any useful 
function in the. organism and becomes a parasite. . 
Finally the parasite loses even the semblance of any con- 
nection with the organism. It grows into a dragon and 
regularly demands sacrifices. As a rule it swallows even 
the despot who reared it. . . . 


Yet no one has yet succeeded in creating eternal terror 
or eternal ice. Each story of a dragon, whether it is the 
one who ruled the Kievites, or Smok, who lived in the 
Vavelska Hora over Krakow, ends in the same way: 
along comes Kyrylo Kozhumyaka ! and puts an end to it. 
The refrigeration process works only while there is some- 
thing to freeze. When people become cogs, the mechanism 
automatically turns itself off. The cog is not interested 
in either social or political questions (“this is not a matter 
for our minds,” “never get involved in politics”); this 
sphere is beyond his interest. But in everything else, for 
example in the evaluation of football games, the cog feels 
completely at ease and forms his own judgments. . . 
All the dogmas which are pumped into the young cog are 
in contradiction to his world of the primitively obvious, 
based on common sense. It is a very important moment 
when the heavyweight champion replaces the dictator as 
God. No one openly opposes dogmas, but they are ac- 
cepted as something foreign. And insofar as the young 
cog is not familiar with his parents’ experience of terror, 
he begins to view dogmas with tacit skepticism and in- 
conspicuously moves into the path of tacit opposition— 
destructive opposition, because he has no program for 
constructive opposition. 


But thought does not stand still. At first it shyly peeks 
in and then it ventures even further and further into the 
forbidden expanse of history, philosophy, literature. Every- 
thing the cog sees there he views from the point of view 
of common sense. And a miracle takes place imperceptibly: 
the cog becomes a man! 


The dragon does not suspect anything yet, but he is 
already morally dead. His rule could be maintained only 
because he stole the people’s realization of their own 
power, because he was able to convince people that they 
were nothing. But sooner or later, Prometheus breaks into 
the dragon’s realm and returns to men the power stolen 
from them. Everything seems the same: the uncoopera- 
tive are thrown behind bars or fired from their jobs, but 
the curse no longer holds. Before, they feared even to 
raise their eyes to look at the dragon, not to mention 
digging in his insides. Now he is morally dead and it is 
possible to begin the autopsy. It seems that there was 
more of the swine inside him than of the devil. 


In this manner a new generation entered into Ukrainian 
life and posed a completely new problem for the defenders 
of Stalinist order. “Order” was maintained on the basis 
that the people themselves rejected all rights and recon- 
ciled themselves to lawlessness. As a result it was possible 
to promise everything, knowing in advance that it would 
not be necessary to deliver. Now a new generation came 
which stated: “The Constitution mentions freedom of 
speech and we want to abide by it.” This kind of variant 
was unforeseen. . . . 


It is very important to silence the man who first cries 
out: “The king is naked”—hbefore others pick up the cry. 
But the king really is naked. This is the truth. For 
whom is it really inconvenient? For those who will lose 
their privileges when Stalin’s lawlessness is completely 
wiped out. First of all, this means the KGB. Next—the 
head of the kolhosp [collective farm] who is afraid that 
if legal principles are actually enforced, he may not even 
be allowed to tend the swine. The academician who 
walked over the bodies of his betrayed colleagues in 1937. 
The chauvinist who will have to give up his Russification 


program. These are the powers who defend the past and 
block the past of progress in society. They are the only 
ones who require men to be cogs. . . . 


The KGB always talks as if it were challenged by a 
“small group of renegades” against which “the people” 
are opposed. But it is well aware this is a lie. Otherwise 
it would not hide political prisoners from the people 
behind secret doors. Nor does the KGB have the right 
to include in its calculation those who remain silent. 
Silence is not always a sign of consent. This was conclu- 
sively proved by the Fourth Congress of the Union of 
Ukrainian Writers [in March 1959]. Both the speakers 
and the audience of the Congress were carefully screened. 
There were no “irresponsibles” present. Nevertheless, the 
Congress became a platform from which voices for the 
preservation of national culture and against [Russian] 
chauvinistic saturation rang out... . 


The present events in the Ukraine are. . . a turning 
point: the glacier of terror which has firmly bound the 
spiritual life of the nation for many years is breaking 
up. As always they put people behind bars and as always 
deport them to the East. But this time these people have 
not sunk into obscurity. To the great surprise of the 
KGB, for the first time in the last decade public opinion 
has risen up; for the first time the journalist Chornovil 
has refused to give evidence at an illegal secret trial; and 
for the first time the KGB has felt powerless to stifle all 
this. Therefore, it will revenge itself with greater satisfac- 
tion on those who have fallen into its hands, those who 
can be found— 


ON THE RESERVE 


This is the only place where the KGB can dispense abso- 
lutely with all laws and norms. This is the place where 
it continues to forge terror. . . . 


Article 22 of the Criminal Code of the UkrSSR pro- 
claims: “A sentence is not intended to cause physical 
suffering or to debase man’s dignity.” Therefore, all the 
methods which the KGB applies to put pressure on the 
prisoners are in violation of the law. And where are those 
who have been appointed to enforce the laws—in other 
words, the procurators? . . . The local procurators, roll- 
ing up their sleeves, join in to help the KGB perpetrate 
its black deeds. During a conversation with the assistant 
procurator of the Dubravno camp administration, I drew 
his attention to the fact that people who are seriously ill 
with stomach ulcers are kept on a starvation diet, which is 
contrary to the law. Very calmly he answered me, “That’s 
just what the punishment consists of—getting at the 
stomach.” What right do these sadists have to call them- 
selves defenders of justice? 


Compulsory labor for political prisoners is a violation 
of the United Nations convention on forced labor. Even 
the KGB itself admits that it considers labor a means of 
pressure. It has told many prisoners, “We don’t need 
your work; we need to correct you.” Those prisoners who 
need to be placed in the “kartser” [camp punishment cell] 
are transferred to hard labor duty where it is impossible 
to fulfill the norm and are then punished for not filling 
their quota. All prisoners’ rights are looked upon as 
privileges which can be withdrawn. For example, Lukya- 
nenko and Mykhaylo Horyn were deprived of a_per- 
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sonal meeting with their family in 1967, although this is 
supposed to be a right (and not a privilege). . . . Only 
one meeting a year with one’s family and even this can 


be forbidden! .... 


The system of educating by hunger is also unprece- 
dented. Everywhere and always political prisoners have 
received packages of provisions in unlimited quantities. 
We have the right to receive two packages a year after 
completing half our sentence “with good behavior”—is 
there any need to comment further? . . . The camp diet 
has made half the people ill. Here a new means of pres- 
sure enters—medicine. . . . The rules state that prisoners 
thrown into the “kartser” are not to be deprived of medi- 
cal aid. But what do rules mean when the camp doctors 
openly state, “We are the Cheka first, and doctors 
second.”. . . 


The arms of the octopus hold the prisoner tight even 
after his release from camp....In 1957, Danylo 
Shumuk (located in Camp No. 11) was arrested in 
Dnepropetrovsk for “anti-Soviet agitation.” Major Sverd- 
lov from the Republic KGB admitted that the charge was 
groundless. Something else was at stake. Shumuk, a 
man who had recently gained his freedom, was given a 
choice: either you return to prison or you become an 
informer, since you are a man who enjoys a good reputa- 
tion among ex-prisoners and will therefore not be sus- 
pected. Shumuk was illegally detained for two days with- 
out being shown a warrant for arrest at the KGB head- 
quarters while they tried to make up his mind. . . . He 
was then returned to Siberia to face ten more years of 
imprisonment for remaining an honest man. . . 


Such are the methods of “re-education” used by the 
KGB. How do the results look? How do those “re- 
educated” look who are held up as examples to us and 
who receive packages and narcotics from the KGB? 
One can see them gathered together at concerts com- 
memorating May Ist or November 7th. On stage—a rare 
collection of physiognomies, ravaged by all possible vices 
—a bouquet of criminals of all sorts. . . . Here we have 
all the war criminals who killed thousands upon thousands 
of Jewish children, specimens of all the sexual perver- 
sions, and narcotics addicts who even inject cat’s blood 
into their veins when nothing else is available. This is a 
choir. “The Party—Our Rudder,” ‘“Lenin—Always 
Alive,” ring out solemnly. If even one KGB officer really 
believed in the ideals which he proclaims to defend, would 
he allow this? . . 


—When men are sentenced for “a dangerous way of 
thinking”; 

—When those who hold different opinions are re-edu- 
cated by means of hunger in the “kartser” ; 

—When a painter is told what paints to use; 

—When the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is 
considered to be a seditious document even though it 
has been ratified by the government; 

—When officials in the Ukraine call the Ukrainian 
language the “Banderovsky tongue” 2 and go unpunished; 

—When men who fight against [Russian] chauvinistic 
saturation of the Ukraine are thrown behind bars at a 
time when the world is in a state of national rebirth; 

—AIl this is a degradation of the state which allows 
such phenomena. 


The height of the degradation is the rule of Beria’s 
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descendants over the spiritual life of society. It is a 
deplorable society in which philosophical problems are 
decided upon by punitive organs behind barbed wire. It 
is doomed eternally . . . to great leaps and cultural 
revolutions. It will always accept Einstein and cybernetics 
half a century late . . . [here a page is missing from the 
manuscript—trans. | 

A crime is a crime, and it is inevitably followed by 
retribution. For those who were shot and those who 
were killed by hunger, responsibility will have to be taken 
according to the Constitution, which will someday become 
the law of the land... . 


VALENTYN Moroz 
April 15, 1967 


1JIn a fable common to Russian, Ukrainian and Belorussian 
folklore, Kozhumyaka is a giant who fights dragons but who 
has the character of an ordinary man. He symbolizes the 
gigantic strength of the people, the narod.—Ed. 

2 A reference to Stepan Bandera, leader of the Organization 
of Ukrainian Nationalists, whose guerrilla force was active in 
fairly wide areas of the Ukraine from 1942 to 1950. In 1959 
Bandera was assassinated in Munich by a Soviet agent.—Ed. 


42. Babyi Yar Address by I. Dzyuba 


There are events, tragedies the enormity of which make 
all words futile and of which silence tells incomparably 
more—the awesome silence of thousands of people. Per- 
haps we, too, should keep silent and only meditate. But 
silence says a lot only when everything that could have 
been said has already been said. If there is still much to 
say, or if nothing has yet been said, then silence becomes a 
partner to falsehood and enslavement. We must therefore 
speak and continue to speak wherever we can, taking 
advantage of all opportunities, [for they] come so in- 
frequently. 

I want to say a few words—one-thousandth of what 
I am now thinking and what I would like to say here. I 
want to address you as men—as my brothers in humanity. 
I want to address you Jews as a Ukrainian—as a member 
of the Ukrainian nation to which I proudly belong. 

Babyi Yar is a tragedy of all mankind, but it happened 
on Ukrainian soil. And therefore, a Ukranian has no 
right to forget it anymore than a Jew. Babyi Yar is our 
common tragedy, a tragedy for both the Jewish and 
Ukrainian nations. 

This tragedy was brought on our nations by fascism. 

Yet one must not forget that fascism [could] neither 
begin nor end in Babyi Yar. Fascism begins in disrespect 
to man, and ends in the destruction of man, in the destruc- 
tion of nations—though not necessarily in the manner of 
Babyi Yar. 

Let us imagine for a moment that Hitler had won, 
that German fascism had been victorious. One can be sure 
that the victors would have created a brilliant and “flour- 
ishing” society which would have attained a high level 
of economic and technical development and made all the 


same scientific and other discoveries that we have made. 
Probably the mute slaves of fascism would eventually have 
“tamed” the cosmos and flown to other planets to repre- 
sent humanity and earthly civilization. Moreover, this 
regime would have done everything in order to consolidate 
its own “truth” so that men would forget the price they 
paid for such “progress,” so that history would excuse or 
forget their enormous crimes, so that their inhuman so- 
ciety would seem normal to people and even the best in 
the world. And then, not on the ruins of the Bastille, but 
on the desecrated forgotten sites of national tragedy, 
thickly choked with sand, there would have been an 
official sign: “Dancing Here Tonight.” 

We should therefore judge each society not by its 
external technical achievements but by the position and 
meaning it gives to man, by the value it puts on human 
dignity and human conscience. 

Today in Babyi Yar we commemorate not only those 
who died here. We commemorate millions of Soviet 
warriors—our fathers—who gave their lives in the 
struggle against fascism. We commemorate the sacrifices 
and efforts of millions of Soviet citizens of all nationali- 
ties who unselfishly contributed to the victory over fascism. 
We should remember this so that we may be worthy of 
their memory, and of the duty which has been imposed 
upon us by the countless human sacrifices, hopes, and 
aspirations that were made. 

Are we worthy of this memory? Apparently not, since 
even now various forms of human hatred are found among 
us—|including one] we call by the worn-out, banal, and 
yet so terrible [name], antisemitism. Antisemitism is an 
“international” phenomenon. It has existed and still exists 
in all societies. Sadly enough, our own society is also 
not free of it. Perhaps there is nothing strange about this 
—after all, antisemitism is the fruit and companion of 
age-old barbarism and slavery, the foremost and inevitable 
result of political despotism. To conquer it—in entire 
societies—is not an easy task, nor can it be done quickly. 
But what is strange is the fact that no struggle has been 
waged here against it during the postwar decades; what 
is more, it has often been artificially nourished. It seems 
that Lenin’s instructions concerning the struggle against 
antisemitism are forgotten in the same way as his precepts 
regarding national development of the Ukraine. 


In Stalin’s day, there were open and flagrant attempts 
to use prejudices as a means of playing off Ukrainians 
and Jews against each other—to limit the Jewish national 
culture on the pretext of Jewish bourgeois nationalism, 
Zionism, and so on, and to suppress the Ukrainian 
national culture on the pretext of Ukrainian bourgeois 
nationalism. These cunningly prepared campaigns 
wrought damage on both nationalities and did nothing 
to further friendship between them. They only added one 
more sad memory to the harsh history of both nations 
and to the complex history of their relationship. 


We must return to these memories, not in order to open 
old wounds, but in order to heal them once and for all. 


As a Ukrainian, I am ashamed that, as in other nations, 
there is antisemitism here; that those shameful phe- 
nomena which we call antisemitism—[and which are] 
unworthy of mankind—exist here. 

We Ukrainians must fight in our midst against all 
manifestations of antisemitism or disrespect towards the 
Jews. ... 


You Jews must fight against those in your midst who 
do not respect the Ukrainian people, the Ukrainian cul- 
ture, the Ukrainian language—against those who unjustly 
see a potential antisemite in every Ukrainian. 

We must outgrow all forms of human hatred, overcome 
all misunderstandings, and by our own efforts win true 
brotherhood. 

It would seem that we ought to be the two nations most 
likely to understand each other, most likely to give man- 
kind an example of brotherly cooperation. The history 
of our nations is so similar in its tragedies that, in the 
Biblical motifs of his “Moses,” Ivan Franko recreated 
the story of the Ukrainian nation in terms of the Jewish 
legend. Lesia Ukrainka began one of her best poems 
about the Ukraine’s tragedy with the line: “And you 
fought once, like Israel. . . .” 

Great sons of both our nations bequeathed to us mutual 
understanding and friendship. The lives of the three 
greatest Jewish writers—Sholom Aleykhem, Itskhok 
Peretz, and Mendele Moykher-Sforim—are bound up 
with the Ukraine. ... The brilliant Jewish publicist, 
Vladimir Zhabotinsky, fought on the Ukrainian side in 
the Ukraine’s struggle against Russian tsarism and called 
upon the Jewish intelligentsia to support the Ukrainian 
national liberation movement and Ukrainian culture. 

One of Taras Shevchenko’s last civic acts was his well- 
known protest against the antisemitic policies of the 
Tsarist government. Lesia Ukrainka, Ivan Franko, Boris 
Hrinchenko, Stepan Vasylenko, and other leading Ukrain- 
ian writers well knew and highly valued the greatness of 
Jewish history and of the Jewish spirit, and they wrote of 
the suffering of the Jewish poor with sincere sympathy. 

Our common past consists not only of blind enmity and 
bitter misunderstanding—although there was much of 
this, too. Our past also shows examples of courageous 
solidarity and cooperation in the fight for our common 
ideals of freedom and justice, for the well-being of our 
nations. 

We, the present generation, should continue this tradi- 
tion, and not the tradition of distrust and reserve. 

But sadly enough, there are a number of factors which 
are not conducive to letting this noble tradition of solidar- 
ity take firm root. 

One of these factors is the lack of openness and publi- 
city given to the nationalities question. As a result, a 
kind of “conspiracy of silence” surrounds the problem. 
The attitude in socialist Poland could serve as a good 
example for us. We know how complicated the relations 
between Jews and Poles were in the past. Now there are 
no traces of past ill-feeling. What is the “secret” of this 
success? In the first place, the Poles and the Jews were 
brought closer together by the common evil of the Second 
World War. But we, too, had this evil in common. 

Secondly—and this we do not have—in socialist Poland 
relations between nationalities are the subject of scientific 
sociological study, public discussion, inquiries in the 
press and literature, and so on. All of this creates a 
proper atmosphere for successful national and interna- 
tional enlightenment. 

We, too, should care about and exert ourselves—in deed 
rather than just in word—on behalf of this kind of en- 
lightenment. We must not ignore antisemitism, chauvin- 
ism, disrespect towards any nationality, a boorish attitude 
toward any national culture or national language. There 
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is plenty of boorishness in our midst, and in many of us 
it begins with the rejection of ourselves—of our national- 
ity, culture, history, and language—even though such a 
rejection is not always voluntary nor the person involved 
to be blamed. 

The road to true and honest brotherhood lies not in 
self-oblivion, but in self-awareness; not in rejection of 
ourselves and adaptation to others, but in being ourselves 
and respecting others. The Jews have a right to be Jews 
and the Ukrainians have a right to be Ukrainians in the 
full and profound, not merely the formal, sense of the 
word. Let the Jews know Jewish history, the Jewish cul- 
ture and the Yiddish language, and be proud of them. 
Let the Ukrainians know Ukrainian history, the Ukrain- 
ian culture and language, and be proud of them. Let 
them also know each other’s history and culture and the 
history and culture of other nations, and let them know 
how to value themselves and others—as brothers. 


V. The Crimean Tatars 


NOTE: The Crimean Tatars were one of seven national 
minorities in the USSR who were forcibly expelled from 
their own republics during World War II on grounds of 
collaborating with the Germans, and deported to Soviet 
Central Asia. They were the last of the seven to be 
rehabilitated, in September 1967, but the rehabilitation 
was affected by two conditions which were directly re- 
sponsible for the indignation and resentment voiced in 
the documents presented below: first, the fact that the 
Tatars were not to be allowed to return to the Crimea 
and reconstitute a Crimean ASSR, nor even to be called 
Crimean Tatars any longer; and second, the fact that the 
rehabilitation was never generally publicized in the Soviet 
press. 


43. Events in Chirchik 


To: The Politburo of the CPSU Central Committee 
The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
The Procurator General of the USSR 


The tragic events which took place in the city of Chir- 
chik on April 21, 1968, have become known to the Moscow 
representatives of the Crimean Tatar people. 

On this particular Sunday, the Crimean Tatars wished 
to hold a solemn and festive celebration honoring the 
birthday of V. I. Lenin, who is especially dear to our 
people because he sponsored the creation of the Crimean 
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It is difficult to achieve this—but better to strive for 
it than to shrug one’s shoulders and swim with the current 
of assimilation and adaptation, which will bring about 
nothing except boorishness, blasphemy, and veiled human 
hatred. 

With our very lives we should oppose civilized [forms 
of] hatred for mankind and social boorishness. There is 
nothing more important for us at the present time, because 
without such opposition all our social ideals will lose their 
meaning. 

This is our duty to millions of victims of despotism; 
this is our duty to the better men and women of the 
Ukrainian and Jewish nations who have urged us to 
mutual understanding and friendship; this our duty to 
our Ukrainian land in which we live together; this is our 
duty to humanity. 


(Address by I. Dzyuba, Sept. 29, 1966) 


Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. To this purpose 
the Crimean Tatars residing in the city of Chirchik de- 
cided to hold a mass outdoor fete, and notification of this 
was given to the city committee (gorkom) of the party. 
However, the gorkom first secretary, V. G. Yakubov, 
flatly opposed the idea. He told our representatives that 
he would not permit the Crimean Tatars to observe V. I. 
Lenin’s birthday in any way. “If you gather together for 
a mass outdoor fete,” he said, “you will be forcibly re- 
strained.” Major-General Sharaliev of the Ministry of 
Public Order, who was present at the time, telephoned 
to Tashkent and ostentatiously gave the order: “Send up 
troops to the city of Chirchik!” 

On the morning of April 21, automobiles began ap- 
proaching the city of Chirchik, bringing Crimean Tatars 
from various settlements in Tashkent Oblast to join their 
relatives and friends in the planned celebration. As it 
turned out, however, reinforced details of militia, which 
had been stationed along all the routes, forced the pas- 
sengers out of the cars and took away the drivers’ permits. 
The people who had gathered saw that there was no place 
to hold a celebration because all available space had been 
taken up by militia and troops. The gathering then pro- 
ceeded to the city park, still wishing to have some sort of 
observance of the birthday of the great Lenin. By one 
o'clock in the afternoon, a celebration was in full swing; 
laughter, music and singing could be heard everywhere, 
and people were performing national dances and playing 
various games. Then, suddenly, the park was surrounded 
by troops and police, and the inconceivable began to 
happen. Streams of some sort of poisonous liquid were 
aimed at the merrymakers from pressure hoses which had 
been brought up by the police. The jet streams knocked 


people off their feet, leaving white spots wherever the 
liquid came into contact with their clothing. It is not 
yet possible at this time to tell how injurious the liquid 
may prove to people’s health, but the fact that the troops 
and police who took part in breaking up the celebration 
were equipped with gas masks suggests that some degree 
of injury is bound to result. People also were directly 
assaulted by police who twisted their arms, beat them 
up, and brutally shoved them into police vans which drove 
them off somewhere. 


Such an unprovoked attack on peaceful, merrymaking 
citizens aroused stormy indignation. Some of the victims, 
expecially women who were mistreated, tried to put up 
resistance to the ruffians, but most of the celebrants, 
having broken through the police cordon, formed a street 
procession. ... When the procession approached the 
local party office, a delegation of eight persons left the 
column to go and register a protest with the gorkom 
against such arbitrary treatment. The delegation was not 
received, and again powerful streams of liquid were di- 
rected at the demonstrators, who were also attacked by 
police. In spite of this, the demonstrators refused to be 
driven away, and until nightfall troops and police were 
battling with people expressing their indignation at such 
reprisals. 


Late at night the daytime violence was followed by 
arrests carried out in peoples’ homes. Even persons who 
had not taken part in the celebration were arrested. Ac- 
cording to incomplete records, 300 arrests were made on 
April 21. Many participants suffered injuries. 


We are certain that this violence was carried out with 
the knowledge of the party and government leadership 
of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic (UzSSR)_ inas- 
much as, in addition to those mentioned before (gorkom 
secretary Yakubov and Major-General Sharaliev), Bocha- 
rov, the deputy procurator of the UzSSR, and representa- 
tives of the UzSSR KGB were also directing the activities 
in question. 

Viewing these activities as a discredit to the Soviet 
social and government structure and as_ provocations 
against our people, we demand in the name of the latter 
and at their behest: 

1. The immediate release of all those arrested; 

2. The formation of a special party-government investi- 
gation committee which should include freely-elected 
representatives of the Crimean Tatar people but should 
not include representatives of the local authorities, since 
they were indirectly responsible for the reprisals. The 
committee should be charged with conducting an im- 
mediate public investigation of the events which took 
place on April 21, 1968, and with exposing and punish- 
ing all responsible. 


[Signed by] representatives in Moscow of the Crimean 
Tatar people: 


Enver ASANOv (city of Fergana) 

LENNARA GUSEINOVA (city of Bekobad) 

MustaFa DzHEMILEV (city of Gulistan) 

Ipris Kasimov (city of Toi-tiube) 

Ravzis KLeBieEVA (city of Andizhan) 

Iret Manprazui (settlement of Ziadin, Sam. Oblast) 

Kasip Mepzuiroy (Station N-Bakanka, Krasnod. 
Krai) 

Marten Mamutov (city of Bekabad, DVZI) 


Asan Moratov (city of Almalik) 

Ferit OmMeERovy (settlement of Syr-Darinsk) 

Yusur Rasinov (city of Bekobad) 

MustTAFA RasuLov (settlement of Sharikhan, Andizh. 
Obl.) 

SHEVKET SEITABLAER (city of Yangi-Yul) 

Esma ULanova (city of Moscow) 

Umer YAGICHEV (city of Fergana) 

EmINA KHAIRUTDIMOVA (city of Margelan) 


April 23, 1968 


44. P. G. Grigorenko on Tatar Rights 


On the evening of March 17, 1968, the representatives 
in Moscow of the Crimean Tatars organized a party in 
honor of the 72nd birthday of the progressive Soviet 
writer, Comrade A. Ye. Kosterin. Because of serious ill- 
ness, Comrade Kosterin could not attend, but his wife, 
Vera Ivanovna Kosterina, and his closest friend, retired 
Major-General P. G. Grigorenko, were present. Address- 
ing the gathering on behalf of his colleagues, one of the 
representatives spoke as follows: 


Comrades! I have the honor, in the name of all the 
Moscow representatives of the Crimean Tatars, to extend 
congratulations, on the occasion of his 72nd_ birthday, 
to one of the more progressive writers of our times, a great 
friend of our people, one of Russia’s best sons, a revolu- 
tionary—Aleksei Yevgrafovich Kosterin. On behalf of the 
60 representatives in Moscow, who represent more than 
half a million Crimean Tatars, I thank Comrade Kosterin 
for everything he has done for our people and for other 
minority peoples whose rights have been violated by the 
evil forces of the country. (Loud applause.) Comrade 
Kosterin held out a helping hand to us in a time of cruel 
repressions against the representatives of our people, who 
demanded recognition of the Crimean Tatars’ sovereign 
rights—first of all, the right to a homeland—and in a 
time of grim struggle by our people for the right to exist. 
We shall never forget this! (Loud applause.) 

Twenty-four years ago, when freight cars were taking 
away from the Crimea—their native land—women, chil- 
dren, and white-haired old men heartbroken with despair; 
when tens of thousands of our compatriots were dying in 
reservations from hunger and disease; when our compa- 
triots were being imprisoned only because they took mea- 
sures to try to save their people from national extinction 
and to return them to their homeland—we had the right 
to ask: “Russia, have you no conscience? Are there none 
among your sons who will say that a crime is being com- 
mitted? Why do they, by their indifference, pander to 
your infamous deeds?” 

Now we can say: “Yes, there are!” A. Ye. Kosterin 
and those who share his democratic views are the embodi- 
ment of Russia’s conscience. The help which they have 
extended to our people brings to our national movement 
a new momentum which will considerably ease our 
struggle and hasten the time when progress will triumph. 
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I am certain that the greatness of Russia will indeed 
be measured by the number of such persons as Aleksei 
Yevgrafovich Kosterin. 

In the name of all the representatives of the Crimean 
Tatar people, I wish a speedy recovery and many happy 
returns of the day to Comrade A. Ye Kosterin. (Loud 
applause.) 


Former Major-General P. G. Grigorenko (retired) de- 
livered the following speech in response: 


Dear comrades! My closest friend, Aleksei Yevgrafo- 
vich Kosterin, who, as you know, is at this moment con- 
fined to the hospital with a serious attack of thrombosis, 
requested his wife, Vera Ivanovna, and myself to repre- 
sent him at this evening’s affair. For me, this is a great 
honor. I am especially touched by the fact that he charged 
me with expressing his and my mutual views regarding 
the struggle of the Crimean Tatars to preserve their na- 
tional autonomy. 

Aleksei Yevgrafovich, who was born and raised in the 
northern Caucasus where there are many nationalities, 
was able to observe from childhood the cruel nationalistic 
oppression of the smaller nations, the national dissensions 
and enmity constantly stirred up by the oppressors, the 
repulsive chauvinism of a great power. Suffering cruelly 
from the realization that his nation had assumed the role 
of an oppressor of “aliens”, he decided that he, as a 
Russian patriot, would devote his entire life to the struggle 
for national equality, for friendship among the peoples. 
He has never in his entire life been unfaithful to that 
youthful pledge. 

Three years spent in a Tsarist jail not only did not 
break his revolutionary spirit, but hardened it. Liberated 
by the February revolution, he completely immersed him- 
self in the work of organizing and educating the peoples 
of the northern Caucasus. Even when this area was cap- 
tured by the “Whites,” he did not abandon these peoples. 
He organized the partisan movement in the mountains 
and himself participated in it until the “Whites” were 
driven from the Caucasus. 

After the Civil War the problem of equal nationality 
rights remained uppermost in his party work as well as in 
his creative literary activities. 

Only once the protesting voice of writer Aleksei 
Kosterin fell silent. This happened during the time of 
the barbaric banishment of the Povolozhye Germans, the 
Kalmyks, and the smaller nations of the northern Cau- 
casus—of your people, the Crimean Tatars—from their 
native lands. It happened because there was no possible 
way for his voice to make itself heard. For he himself 
was at that time behind the barbed wire of the Stalin- 
Beria labor camps. 

But the nightmare of 17 years in labor camps did not 
break him. As soon as he became free again, he im- 
mediately raised his voice boldly and firmly in defense of 
the “smaller and forgotten ones.” 

I will not speak of his current struggle. You know 
of it as well as I. He has put his warm heart—the heart 
of a real Bolshevik-Leninist—totally into the struggle to 
reestablish the nationality policies of Lenin. Unfortunately 
the strain has been more than his heart could bear. But 
we all believe that this is temporary, and that the day 
is not far off when his voice will be heard again—loud 
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and clear. (Loud applause. Cries of “Long years of life 
and health to our best friend!”’) 

What shall I say in conclusion? What can be said that 
would give a general portrait of the man? This is not 
easy, but still I will try. 

This is a Bolshevik-Leninist, a revolutionary in the 
highest sense of the word. 

This is a true humanist, one who gave all the strength 
of his great soul to the defense of small nations and 
peoples, to the struggle for equal nationality rights, to the 
friendship of all peoples. 

This is a wonderful and original writer, one who carries 
on the best humanistic traditions of Russian literature. It 
is a pity that life did not permit the talent of this writer 
to unfold fully. Even now his works are hardly ever pub- 
lished, and this, as you know, cannot help but affect the 
creative productivity of a writer. 

This is also a remarkable father, a person who, by mak- 
ing his own life an example, raised such a daughter as 
Nina Kosterina. You know, surely, that Nina’s diary, 
published in editions numbering millions and in almost 
all languages—on a level with “The Diary of Anne 
Frank”—serves the cause of the struggle against fascism 
in all its facets, the cause of friendship among peoples, 
and the development of humanistic ideas and traditions. 

Such is Aleksei Kosterin, the man whose 72nd birth- 
day we are honoring today. 

Allow me now to express briefly Kosterin’s and my 
views regarding the actual problems of your movement. 

It will soon be a quarter of a century since your people 
were expelled from their homes and driven from the land 
of their ancestors into reservations where living conditions 
were such as to presage the inevitable destruction of the 
entire Crimean Tatar nation. Yet, to spite their enemies, 
this hardy, work-loving people overcame all and survived. 
After losing 46 percent of their number, they gradually 
began to regain strength and resumed the struggle for 
their national and human rights. 

This struggle has resulted in some gains. The system 
of forcible resettlement and exile has been ended, and the 
political rehabilitation of the Crimean Tatar people has 
been effected. This latter step, however, was taken with 
various reservations which did a great deal to detract from 
the act itself. Most important, the great mass of the Soviet 
people, who had been widely informed at one time that 
the Crimean Tatars had sold out the Crimea, was never 
told that this “sellout” was nothing but a figment of the 
imagination. But the worst irony was yet to emerge— 
namely, the fact that the very edict which effected the 
political rehabilitation of the Crimean Tatars simultane- 
ously legalized the liquidation of that nation. For now, 
you see, there are no Crimean Tatars, only “Tatars who 
at one time lived in the Crimea.” 

This single fact should be convincing evidence that 
your struggle has not only fallen short of its goals, but in 
a certain sense has taken you a few steps backward. You 
were formerly subjected to repressions as Crimean Tatars, 
but since the “political rehabilitation” it seems that there 
is no such nation. The nation has disappeared, but dis- 
crimination remains. You did not commit the crimes for 
which you were driven from the Crimea; yet you are not 
permitted to return there. 

What basis is there for placing your people in a posi- 
tion of such inequality? Article 123 of the USSR Con- 


stitution reads: “Any direct or indirect restriction of 
the rights . . . of citizens on account of their race or 
nationality is punishable by law.” 

Thus, the law is on your side. (Lengthy applause.) 
But despite this, your rights are being violated. Why? 

We think that the main reason for this lies in the fact 
that you underestimate your enemy. You think that you 
are dealing only with honest people. This is not so. What 
happened to your nation was not the work of Stalin alone. 
And his accomplices not only are still alive, but hold 
responsible positions. They are afraid that if you are 
given back what was unlawfully taken from you, they may 
in time be called upon to answer for their participation in 
such arbitrary rule. (Wild applause.) Therefore, they are 
doing everything possible to prevent you from succeeding 
in your struggle. After all, if everything is kept as it is, 
then it gives the impression that there was no lawlessness 
in the past. 

You have chosen tactics which help them preserve this 
state of affairs. You address yourselves to the leadership 
of the party with meekly written pleas, which pass through 
the hands of those who are against your struggle for 
national equality. And since your pleas concern matters 
for which there are no indisputable, hard and fast rules, 
they are presented to persons who are bound to rule on 
them as doubtful, debatable issues, and thus your case 
becomes enmeshed in judgments and opinions which have 
nothing to do with the basic problem. 

For instance [one hears such arguments as]: “There 
is no room in the Crimea for settling the Tatars.” “If the 
Tatars move, there will be no one left in Central Asia to 
do the work.” “The Crimean Tatars already feel at home 
where they are. Besides, they do not represent an inde- 
pendent nation; so those of them who wish to live in a 
Tatar republic should go to the Tatar ASSR.” “It would 
cost a lot of money to resettle them.” And so on. 

All these claims, as well as many other arguments 
advanced by the enemies of your national revival, are not 
worth an empty eggshell. But as long as you request— 
and “weighty” arguments are brought forward against 
your requests—your case is not moving forward, or it is 
even moving backwards. In order to put a stop to this 
abnormal situation, you must learn that what is prescribed 
by law should not be requested; it should be demanded! 
(Wild applause, cries of “Right!”’) 

Start to demand! And demand not bits and pieces, but 
everything that was unlawfully taken away from you—the 
reestablishment of a Crimean Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic! (Wild applause.) 

Do not limit your activity to the writing of petitions. 
Strengthen your demands by all the means that are avail- 
able to you under the Constitution—make good use of the 
freedom of speech and of the press, of meetings, street 
processions and demonstrations. 

A newspaper is put out for you in Tashkent; but the 
persons who put out this paper do not support your move- 
ment. Take the newspaper away from them. Elect your 
own editorial board. If they prevent you from doing this— 
boycott the newspaper and start another of your own. A 
movement cannot develop normally without its own press. 

In your fight, don’t lock yourselves into a narrow na- 
tionalist shell. Form contacts with all progressive persons 
of other nationalities in the Soviet Union, first of all those 
nationalities among whom you live—Russians, Ukrainians, 


the nationalities which have been and continue to be sub- 
jected to the same indignities as your people. 

Don’t consider your case to be inner-governmental. Seek 
help from the whole of progressive society and from 
international organizations. There is a specific name for 
what was done to your people in 1944. It is genocide, pure 
and simple—‘one of the gravest crimes against humanity” 
(B.S.E., Vol. 10, page 441). 

The convention adopted by the UN General Assembly 
on December 9, 1948, included in the category of genocide 
“". . acts committed with intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnic, racial or religious group as 
such” by any of various methods, and specifically, “by 
deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of life 
calculated to bring about its physical destruction in whole 
or in part... .” (same ref. as above). Such acts—i.e., 
“oenocide’—are, from the viewpoint of international law, 
crimes condemned by the civilized world, for which the 
chief culprits and their accomplices are liable to punish- 
ment under law. So you see, international law is also on 
your side. (Wild applause.) If you cannot obtain a solu- 
tion of the problem within the country, you have a right 
to appeal to the UN and the international tribunal. 

Stop begging! Take back that which was taken from 
you unlawfully! (Wild applause; in a single outburst of 
emotion, those in the audience jump up from their seats 
shouting “Crimean ASSR!”) And remember, in this just 
and noble struggle, you must not allow your opponents 
to snatch, with impunity, the fighters who are in the fore- 
most ranks of your movement. 

There have already been a series of trials in Central 
Asia in which fighters for equal rights for the Crimean 
Tatars have been sentenced unlawfully and on false 
grounds. Right now in Tashkent, a trial of a similar nature 
is being prepared for Mamed Enver, Yuri and Savri 
Osmanoy, and others. 

Do not permit judicial reprisals to be carried out 
against these people. Demand and obtain for them an 
open trial, come to it in great numbers, and do not permit 
the court to be filled with specially selected spectators. 

And finally, Aleksei Yevgrafovich has asked me to tell 
you that he has received many congratulatory letters and 
telegrams from the Crimean Tatars. He cannot answer 
them at the present time and therefore wishes me to con- 
vey his deepest and most sincere thanks to all who sent 
him words of greeting and congratulation. He promises 
that in the future he will devote all his efforts to the 
struggle for full and equal rights for all nations, for sin- 
cere friendship between all the peoples of the world. 

I raise my glass in honor of all brave and inflexible 
fighters for national equality, to one of the most out- 
standing warriors on this front, the writer and Bolshevik- 
internationalist, Aleksei Yevgrafovich Kosterin, and to 
the health of the Crimean people! To our future meeting 
in Crimea, dear friends, on the territory of a reestablished 
and reborn Crimean Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public! ! ! (Wild applause; toasts are drunk to A. 
Kosterin, the friendship of all peoples, a future meeting 
in Crimea, and to the Russian and Ukrainian peoples rep- 
resented by comrades A. Ye. Kosterin and P. G. Grigo- 
renko. Singing of the songs “Port-Arthur”, “Shompol,” 
and others.) 


(Anonymous Report) 
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VI. Religious Dissent 


45. Petition by P. S. Overchuk 


To the Procurator of UkrSSR, Citizen Glukh, Kiev 


From prisoner Pavel Semenovich Overchuk, born 1932, 
sentenced by the Kiev District Court, Sept. 24, 1966... . 


Copies to the Council of Relatives of Evangelical Chris- 
tian-Baptist Prisoners in the USSR 


COMPLAINT 


I, a believer of the Evangelical-Baptist faith, have been 
sentenced to two years and six months’ deprivation of 
freedom in an ITK [corrective labor camp] of normal 
regimen under Article 138, para. 2, of the Criminal Code 
of the UkrSSR. In fact [however], I was sentenced be- 
cause of my religious convictions. Together with all my 
convicted fellow-believers, I disagree with the action taken 
[against us] by the investigatory and judicial organs. In 
violation of Article 16 of the Criminal Code of the 
UkrSSR (which requires that justice be assured on the 
basis of the equality of all men before the law regardless 
of national, racial, or religious affiliation), and in com- 
plete contradiction to the facts, [these organs] falsely 
made a criminal case against us under articles of the 
Criminal Code of the UkrSSR, brought us to trial and 
convicted us. [They] acted not on the basis of Soviet law 
but from the position of atheists aiming at the forcible 
suppression of religion in our country. 

The president of the court, Matsko, convincingly demon- 
strated that—quite apart from the law—the organs of the 
KGB, as well as the militia, the procurator’s office, and 
the courts, have special instructions under which they act 
(z.e., in sentencing believers unlawfully). 

We of the Evangelical-Baptist faith have been con- 
vinced over and over again that in fact the faithful are 
being treated not in accordance with the laws of our 
country or with generally accepted international laws, 
but in accordance with secret (unpublished) instructions 
which permit all sorts of persecutions and even the 
physical destruction of believers. 

In our places of detention, my fellow-believers and I 
have been restricted in every possible way only because 
of our faith. When I was in ITK-65, Kiev oblast, with five 
other fellow-believers (V. N. Zhurilo, V. N. Filaretov, 
V. N. Doygalen, I. T. Koptilo, and N. K. Velichko), we 
turned in a petition to the MOOP [Ministry for the Pro- 
tection of Social Order] of the USSR, asking permission— 
in accordance with an existing statute regulating the 
rights of prisoners—to perform the Christian ceremony of 
the Breaking of Bread, which is an integral part of the 
Evangelical-Baptist religion and obligatory for all church 
members. [However], instead of [recognizing] this basic 
religious need of ours, the labor camp directorate of the 
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MOOP, UkrSSR, without forwarding our petition to 
Moscow, [sent back] an irresponsible answer of its own in 
letter No. 1/2-141-0 of March 24, 1967, signed by the 
deputy director of the political department of the labor 
camp directorate of the MOOP, UkrSSR, N. Volokhov. 
The gist of his answer was as follows: “The complaint 
has been taken into consideration and has been rejected. 
At the same time we want to make it clear to you that 
the practice of religious ceremonies in the ITK is categori- 
cally forbidden.” What make this answer irresponsible is 
that there is no reference to any relevant stipulation in 
our country’s legislation which denies the minimal satis- 
faction of the religious needs of believers in places of 
detention. .. . 

On April 19, 1967, I was told by the commander of the 
ITK that I had no right to believe in God or to pray to 
God. I replied that such statements flouted the law, that 
I was a believer and could not live a single day without 
praying to my God, who is the creator of the entire uni- 
verse and of all living creatures. 

Various threats were made by the administration of 
ITK-21. They told me that other people—i.e., imprisoned 
labor-camp workers—would be watching me and would 

. eavesdrop on every word I said to anybody about 
God, and that if I worshipped God I would be severely 
punished. I declared that it was not necessary to set spies 
after me, for I was willing to admit right away that I had 
prayed to God while at liberty, as well as in prison and 
in ITK-21, and that if I had not done so [in the first 
place], I would be a free man instead of being here. 

On April 26, 1967, my 71-year-old mother (whose hus- 
band died at the front) and other relatives came to see 
me. I went to the division guard, I. P. Chelnokov, with 
a request for permission to receive a general visit and a 
food parcel, but he told me that no visits could be granted 
to a person who prays to God. I replied that through no 
fault of my own I had not had a visit for five months and 
had not received food parcels for three months despite the 
fact that as a prisoner under a normal regimen I was 
entitled to have both a general visit and a food parcel once 
every two months; and [I pointed out that] it is nowhere 
stipulated that a person who prays to God may not receive 
visitors. 

The guard’s reply was that he had consulted with the 
procurator, who told him that they [the camp administra- 
tion] had the authority to deprive me of all rights because 
I prayed to God in the barracks . . . in the presence of 
other prisoners. I replied that I had been placed in these 
conditions, and that there was no place where I could 
pray to God without other prisoners seeing me. [I added], 
however, that if they gave me another more convenient 
place, I would use it. Again the division guard told me 
that I must not pray and threatened that, unless I stopped 
doing so, instead of being allowed a visit, I would be put 
in the shizo [disciplinary isolation cell]. If this did not 
help, they would put me in a cellblock (prison-regimen) 
where I would not be permitted any correspondence or 


visits, where I would be allowed to receive [only] one food 
parcel every six months, and where I would be denied 
the opportunity of buying food products in the [camp] 
shep, would be subjected to hard physical labor, and 
would receive a reduced food ration. I would not be re- 
leased [from the cellblock] until the end of my term, and 
if even this [treatment] did not help, they would cut out 
my liver, and I would be forced to act as the administra- 
tion of ITK-21 demanded—~.e., to stop praying to God.... 

After all these threats, I. P. Chelnokov went to the 
commander of ITK-21, Lieutenant-Colonel D. I. Mech- 
kan, and I was then summoned in also. With the senior 
official (N. K. Kryachko, the political representative), the 
division guard, and others present, Mechkan declared that 
my request to receive a visit was denied, and that [in- 
stead] he would sentence me to the shizo for having 
prayed to God in my barracks. . . . [He said] that they 
[the camp authorities] were in possession of statements 
from those delegated to watch me, revealing that I had 
continued to pray morning and night. I answered that 
it was not necessary to spy on me and watch me, that 
I had said from the start that I was a believer, and that 
I would go on praying to God regardless of all threats, as 
I had been doing up till then. [I told Mechkan that] the 
administration of ITK-21 was the first [penal authority ] 
to prohibit my praying to God and, what is more, to punish 
me for it. In prison, as well as in ITK-65, nobody had 
ever forbidden me to pray to God since I had the legal 
right to do so. 

[I pointed out that] I had not exactly chosen the place 
where I prayed . . . and that I had no other more con- 
venient place. If, however, the camp commander would 
suggest a more suitable place where I would not be seen 
by other prisoners, I would use it. Mechkan said, “Go and 
pray in the toilet.” I answered that I had feelings of 
human dignity and was not going to pray in such a place; 
and furthermore that such statements insulted my re- 
ligious feelings and did him no honor as a commandant 
appointed to educate people. After this, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mechkan said that they [the camp authorities | 
had their own laws and would force me to obey them— 
i.e., to stop praying to God. Then I signed . . . a resolu- 
tion which put me in the shizo for ten days. The reso- 
lution said that I was being put there because I prayed 
to God and talked about God to other prisoners, Thus, 
instead of [permitting| the visit which had been due me 
for 5 months, they put me in the shizo, where I spent 
Easter and the May Day holiday (from April 26 to June 5, 
oy ¢ an 


It may be asked whether such acts have stopped me 
from praying to God. On the contrary, I value all the 
more the divine gifts of air and light, and I have witnessed 
the baseness of the atheistic campaign, which is not an 
ideological struggle with believers but is deliberately 
designed to destroy them physically. . . . 


All that has been pointed out here clearly demonstrates 
that the actions of the fanatically-inclined atheists of the 
ITK-21 administration are unlawful, discriminatory, and 
nothing short of genocidal. 


For confirmation of the justness of my complaint, ask 
to see the resolution concerning my internment in the 
shizo and you will learn of the arbitrary acts of the ITK-21 
administration. 


I request that you issue instructions: 


1) to strike my penalty (shizo, ten days) 
record, because] it was illegally imposed; 

2) to give me, like other prisoners, the opportunity 
to make use of the privileges accruing to those who have 
completed one-third of their sentence because I have not 
violated regulations; 

3) to allow me the opportunity, in accordance with the 
existing statute, to receive visits and food parcels like all 
other prisoners; 

4) to grant me the privilege of buying sugar, marga- 
rine, and other products in the [camp] shop, like all 
prisoners under a normal regimen; 

5) to allow me the privilege of corresponding freely 
with close relatives, to which all prisoners under a normal 
regimen are entitled. 

I ask you to inform me of the action you take at the 
following address: Dnepropetrovsk Oblast, Solonenski 
Region, Village of Appolonovka, Box YaE 308/21. 


[from the 


Imploringly yours, the prisoner— 
P. S. OVERCHUK 
June 10, 1967. 


46. Appeal by Five Baptist Women (excerpts) 


To the United Nations Secretary-General, U Thant 


Copies to: The UN Commission on Human Rights 
The International Commission of Jurists 
The President of the USSR Council of Minis- 
ters, A. N. Kosygin 


From the Council of Relatives of Prisoners Belonging to 
the Evangelical Christian and Baptist Church (ECB) in 
the USSR 


Dear Mr. Secretary-General: 


The Council of Relatives of ECB Prisoners in the 
USSR is forced to turn to you once more because, under 
the UN Charter, you are appointed to protect the funda- 
mental rights of man, irrespective of nationality, race or 
religion. 

All our petitions to the government of our country 
have been in vain. 

In our country freedom of religion has been openly 
proclaimed, but for more than 40 years we have been 
unable to enjoy it in reality. Our church history is 
one of constant oppression and persecution. Our older 
people were formerly the children of prisoners, and now 
the mothers and fathers of prisoners. . . . 

At the present time, more than 200 believers have been 
convicted, and new court cases are in preparation. Meet- 
ings of believers of unregistered congregations are dis- 
persed by the militia, and believers are fined for attend- 
ing prayer meetings. ECB believers in the USSR are 
placed in the position of being forced to act against their 
own consciences or being persecuted. 
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We consider it necessary to call your attention to the 
following facts: 


1. Dispersal of prayer meetings; confiscation of private 
houses and church premises. 

All congregations seeking to be registered legally .. . 
have been refused registration by the authorities con- 
cerned. The congregations have been declared illegal, 
and unlawful physical measures are being taken against 
them. In order to prevent any religious service from being 
held by unregistered congregations, their church premises 
are being confiscated, as are also the private residences 
of believers if services are held in them. 

Churches have been confiscated in the following towns: 
Cheliabinsk, Podolsk, and Moscow region; Frunze, 
Odessa, Kharkov, Vladivostok; Gomel, Yasinovka village 
(Lvov Province), Barnaul; Zhitomir; Brest, Krivoi Rog; 
Dedovsk (Moscow region), and Izmail. 

In 1965, at Podolsk, a private house belonging to V. V. 
Kuznetsova was confiscated because religious meetings 
had taken place there. All petitions for the return of the 
house have been unavailing. 

At Barnaul, militiamen and auxiliary police, choosing 
a time when the owners of the house were not at home, 
arrived by car, cut their way through the door, carried out 
all the household effects, and demolished the house with 
a bulldozer. 

Religious meetings of unregistered congregations are 
being dispersed by the militia and auxiliary police. For 
example, at Slutsk (Minsk region) on February 13, 1966, 
believers kneeling in prayer were disturbed by the noisy 
entrance of several dozen militiamen and police. They 
began shouting menacingly, “Get up! Stop!” Then an 
order was given: “Take them one by one and drag them 
into the motorcars!” The believers were driven to the 
militia headquarters, and 11 people were convicted by a 
hurriedly convened court and sentenced to 15 days’ im- 
prisonment for attending a religious meeting. . . . 

Similar events are occurring in very many places. .. . 
In Kiev alone, there have been 85 cases of 10-15 day 
arrests for this [same] reason. 

Besides all this, administrative measures have been 
taken against believers for holding and participating in 
religious meetings. Fines of 10-15 rubles have been merci- 
lessly and indiscriminately imposed on large families and 
pensioners. Many of the latter have been fined 50 rubles, 
which is sometimes almost double their monthly pen- 
sion. . 


2. Denial of the right of Christian parents to bring up 
their children according to their own convictions; inter- 
rogation of children of Christian parents by agents of 
the Procurator’s office. 

Complete violation of parental rights has become a 
common phenomenon in our days. No one recognizes the 
right of believing parents to educate their children ac- 
cording to their own convictions. Christian parents are 
openly told that they must not “inculcate religion in their 
children” ; they are given threatening warnings that if they 
disobey, “society” has the right to take any measures 
necessary to safeguard the children’s minds against 
“religious poison.” 

These words are translated into deeds. The courts 
deprive people of their parental rights; children are taken 
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away and sent to boarding schools to be educated. 

For example, at Kazan in 1962, Nina, the 12-year old 
daughter of the Christian Repin family, was taken away 
from them. This case was reported in an article entitled 
“Pirates from the Prayer House,” which appeared in the 
newspaper Volzhskaia kommuna (Kuibyshev, May 1962). 
. . . The fact that the crime against these believers was 
not kept secret but was publicized in newspapers (with 
invented additions about “coercion of conscience”, “com- 
pulsion,” etc.) reveals how deeply endemic illegality has 
become and how those who perpetrate it have lost all 
sense of justice—a fact more terrible than the injustice 
itself. 

In the village of Dubrovy in the upper Dvina district, 
Vitebsk region, the Sloboda family became converted to 
God. . . . The local atheists arrived in a fury. At the 
kolkhoz meeting in April 1966, it was decided to take away 
the Sloboda children from their parents. A few days later 
a car drove up to the school where the children, Galia 
(11) and Shura (9), were pupils. A policeman and 
several people in civilian clothes took the children di- 
rectly from the classroom, and although the frightened 
children began to scream, they were quickly bundled into 
the car. Their father, who was working a short distance 
away, heard the screaming and came running to rescue his 
children. He was pushed away while heartbreaking cries 
came from the car. The father held onto the car, but they 
beat his hands. The kolkhoz driver of the car said later 
that the children screamed the whole way to Vitebsk and 
that, unable to bear it, he had driven the car at top 
speed. When they stopped en route, the elder girl jumped 
out of the car and started to run, but she was caught and 
forced back into the car. When they arrived at Vitebsk, 
the exhausted children had stopped screaming but were 
weeping quietly. Their parents wrote several times to 
Moscow, but the children were not returned to them. . . . 


Another method is also used to try to set children 
against their believing parents and to persuade them to 
go to boarding school: they are tempted with gifts and 
promises of interesting journeys. This was done by one 
Moiseev who came from Moscow to Perm and introduced 
himself as an author. He went around to the schools 
where children of Christian parents were being taught and 
tried to persuade them to go to Moscow with him. He 
promised them a carefree life and all kinds of good things. 
“At home,” he said, “you have to help your mums and 
look after your younger brothers and sisters. There you 
will only learn and have fun.” 


Children of Christian parents all over the country are 
being interrogated for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion against their parents and other believers. The chil- 
dren are required to answer such questions as: “Do you 
go to church?”—“Do many children attend the service?” 
—‘Who leads the service?”—“Do visitors come?”— 


“Who are they?”—‘‘Are separate children’s meetings 
held?,” etc. 


The interrogation is usually carried out by the staff of 
the procurator’s office. Legally minors can be questioned 
only in the presence of their parents. This provision is 
completely ignored, as shown by the following cases: 


.... In August 1966, at Zhitomir, two teachers from 
School No. 17 came to the home of the Shimansky family, 
who are believers, and took away Katia Shimanskaia, a 
Sth-grade pupil, to the Pioneer Palace under the pretext 


that she had to attend some kind of meeting which was 
being held there. There she was met by the investigator 
of the town procurator’s office and was questioned in 
a separate room... . 

In July 1965, at Rostov, Sasha and Seriozha Bublik 
were interrogated by the investigator of the procurator’s 
office. Sasha was 9 years old, and Seriozha 8. The ques- 
tioning lasted three hours. . . 

In Leningrad, on July 3, 1967, the investigator of the 
procurator’s office of Vsevolozhsky district interrogated 
Galia Kuiavskaia (12). When the girl came to the school 
for her books, she was taken to the headmaster’s room, the 
door was locked, and she was then questioned. 

In the same town on July 5, 1967, Seriozha Kleimenoy 
(14) was questioned. Neighbors of the Kleimenovs lured 
Seriozha to their flat, and after he had entered, the door 
was immediately locked behind him. Seated in the room 
were the investigator of the Vzevolozhsky district procura- 
tor’s office and Belokopytova, a teacher from the school. 
The hysterical and terrified boy was then interrogated. .. . 


3. Trials of ECB believers. 

Apart from arrests of believers at prayer meetings, at 
their places of work, and in their homes, they are also 
being seized on public highways without warrants of 
arrest from the procurator’s office. This violates not only 
the “Agreement on Human Rights” (Article 19) but also 
the basic law of our own country, the Constitution of the 
USSR, Article 127, Only after the arrests have been made 
are warrents issued by the procurator’s office. 

Those who have been kidnapped in this manner include 
the following: members of the Council of ECB Churches, 
A. S. Goncharov and S. G. Dubovoi; believers L. D. 
Ovchinnikov of Kurak, Valentina Demina of Novomos- 
kovsk, Tula region, L. A. Lepeshkin of Tula, N. P. Nechai 
of Sumy, and Piotr Peters of Perm. G. P. Vins was ar- 
rested on May 19, 1966, at the office building of the 
Communist Party Central Committee, but the arrest war- 
rant was not issued by the procurator’s office until May 
20th. 

Relatives of persons who disappear in this way find 
them in prison only after long search. 

As stated earlier, 200 ECB believers are imprisoned 
at the present time. The charges against them are as 
follows: 1) organizing (holding and taking an active 
part in) illegal meetings; 2) circulating religious litera- 
ture; and 3) enticing minors. 

Contrary to all logic, prayer meetings of unregistered 
congregations are declared to be illegal. The attempt is 
made to prove that these meetings disturb public order. 
As unregistered congregations are deprived of their 
churches, the meetings have to be held in the private 
homes of believers. In those instances where such private 
homes have been confiscated (because services were held 
in them) or where no home large enough to accommodate 
all members of the congregation is available, meetings are 
held in the woods. 

Meetings which are held in private homes cannot in any 
way disturb public order; neither can religious services 
held in the woods, for the simple reason that the woods 
are not a public place. 

The presence of children of Christian parents at divine 
services is labeled indoctrination of minors. If a preacher 
exhorts believers to educate their children along religious 


lines he may also be accused of encouraging the proselyti- 
zation of children. . . . 

Trials of ECB believers bear little resemblance to 
normal court proceedings. No effort is made in these 
trials to prove the charges brought against the accused. 
The court in no way goes to the heart of the case or tries 
to solve it. The accused have no rights, no one pays any 
attention to their arguments, and all their petitions are 
turned down without explanation. Only in rare cases are 
the accused permitted to complete their defense pleas. 
The judges are more interested in seeing that the trials 
should have an “educative influence on the community”— 
i.e., should predispose the people against believers—than 
they are in examining the facts of the actual cases before 
them. 

On November 29-30, 1966, in the Municipal Court of 
Moscow, a judicial action was instituted against the chair- 
man of the ECB Council of Churches, G. K. Kriuchkov, 
and the Council’s secretary, G. P. Vins. 

The court failed to summon 17 witnesses, including the 
principal prosecution witnesses on the basis of whose 
testimony the indictment had been drawn up. The ac- 
cused, Kriuchkov and Vins, had requested that these 
persons be present at the trial. Kriuchkovy stated, “All 
the accusations against Vins and myself are based on what 
the witnesses Grigorovsky and Shveikin heard from Zak- 
harov and Khrapov, and not on firsthand information. 
Accordingly, I ask that Zakharov and Khrapoy be sum- 
moned so that they themselves may testify. Otherwise, 
it will be a case of somebody saying something, another 
person hearing it, and a third person hearing it from the 
second. The charges have been built up on the basis of 
hearsay evidence at third hand.” 


The request of Kriuchkov and Vins was refused, the 
procurator declaring that the summoning of these wit- 
nesses would take a long time, that he was very busy, had 
no time, and was hurrying to another court case. Strange 
reasons for refusal! The procurator is in a hurry and has 
no time to examine the details of the case, and the court 
is in a hurry, too, With such haste a completely innocent 
person may be sent to be shot. 


On the first day of the trial, the court session lasted 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. It was evident that an attempt 
was being made to sap the strength of the accused and 
weaken them to a point where they would be physically 
incapable of carrying on their own defense. At 7 p.m. the 
questioning of Vins began, but he declared that he was 
too exhausted and could not concentrate on the court’s 
questions, and he asked that the cross-examination be 
adjourned to the following day. The court, however, was 
in a hurry and decided to start cross-examination im- 
mediately. This was conducted with atheists present in 
the courtroom, the latter behaving abominably. Every 
answer Vins gave was greeted with noise, laughter and 
shouting, with the result that it was sometimes impossible 
for him to give complete answers to the questions. The 
court obviously encouraged such conduct in the hall, and 
it was only after energetic protests from the relatives of 
the accused that some semblance of order was restored 
the following day. 

On the second day, the court sat from 10 a.m. to 1 
o’clock the following morning. When Kriuchkov was 
directed to make his defense plea, he asked for an 
adjournment of the court on the ground that it was 
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necessary for him to redraft his speech because of the 
non-appearance of the 17 witnesses. He also pleaded that 
extreme exhaustion was breaking his concentration. The 
court refused Kriuchkov’s request and in spite of the 
late hour directed him to proceed with his plea, warning 
him that if he did not comply the court would give its 
verdict without hearing his defense at all. 

The verdict was given at 1 a.m.; Kriuchkov and Vins 
were both sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 

An analysis of indictments [in cases involving believers] 
shows that all believers have been sentenced solely for 
their religious convictions. 

For example, the indictment in the case of V .A. Golub, 
N. I. Butkov and A. N. Balatsky, dated March 23, 1966, 
and signed by the procurator of the town of Lugansk, 
stated: “Golub, Balatsky and Butkov, in their sermons at 
prayer meetings held twice or three times a week, con- 
stantly try to inspire, both in adult members of the 
church and in minors of school age whom they have 
attracted, a belief in God and in the blessings of the 
world to come. They also preach that life on earth is 
temporary and passing and must be lived in accordance 
with what the Bible teaches—namely, that all things 
are lawful but all things are not expedient. .. .” 

Butkoyv, Balatsky and Golub were all condemned to 
four years’ imprisonment. . . . 

The verdict handed down against G. K. Kriuchkov and 
G. P. Vins on November 30, 1966, stated: “The Court 
Board on Criminal Cases has established that the docu- 
ment ‘Answers to those who object to the ministry of the 
Organizing Committee brethren’ contains the following 
assertion: ‘But there is a limit to man’s obedience to 
human authority. We have very many biblical, evangelical, 
and historical examples in which true ministers of God 
do not allow any human authority to deprive them of the 
right to do God’s will.’ The same document asserts: ‘Un- 
doubtedly, if the law of our country should ever prohibit 
us from believing in God and from serving Him truly, 
then many Christians will go, as before, into the cata- 
combs, to the stake or to be eaten by wild animals, or 
anywhere, simply in order to inherit God’s Kingdom.’ ” 

. . . . In order to be able in some way to justify their 
lawless actions against believers, the authorities resort to 
lies and slander. 

The Organizing Committee for the Convocation of an 
ECB Congress, elected by many believers to organize a 
congress, addressed a single request to the government 
of our country asking permission to hold an ECB congress. 
The request was lawful and was plainly and clearly 
formulated. 

As we have mentioned, this request was answered with 
arrests. However, the members of the Organizing Com- 
mittee and believers continued to petition the govern- 
ment concerning the congress. This also was lawful. 

Because many believers and congregations had rejected 
the AUCECB as a religious center, the believers asked 
the members of the Organizing Committee to take over 
the spiritual guidance of these congregations, and in 
1965 a Council of ECB Churches was elected from 
among the members of the Organizing Committee. The 
Council of ECB Churches continued to apply to the 
government for permission to hold a congress, as the 
Organizing Committee had done. 


The right of a religious center to exist is conferred 
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by its election by the believers. The authorities were 
notified of the election of the Council of ECB Churches, 
and copies of the declarations of ECB congregations 
were also sent to them. But in spite of the unquestioned 
election of the Council of Churches by the believers, the 
ministers of the Council of Churches were subsequently 
persecuted for “operating illegally.” 

According to the principle of the separation of church 
and state, the state organs are required to recognize a 
religious center elected by the believers, whatever its 
composition. To recognize means not to persecute, not 
to repress, and—obyiously—not to interfere in the spiritual 
activity of the religious center. What the believers re- 
quested of the government was lawful and absolutely clear: 

1. To give permission for a congress; and 

2. Not to repress the Council of Churches elected by 
the believers. 

However, in order to give a semblance of legality to 
the unlawful actions taken against believers, the Council 
of Churches, and the congregations supporting them, a 
campaign of slander was organized. The chairman of 
the Council on Religious Affairs of the USSR Council of 
Ministers, V. A. Kuroedoyv, speaking through the pages 
of Izvestia, alleged that the Council of ECB Churches, 
“having highhandedly declared itself to be the Religious 
Center of all Baptists,” demanded that “the government 
remove the legally acting religious center—the AUCECB 
—and appoint the Council of ECB Churches in its place.” 

Undoubtedly, if the Council of ECB Churches had in 
fact ever addressed to the authorities a request of the 
sort described by V. A. Kuroedov, the request would 
certainly have been granted, for the “removal” of parti- 
cular ministers by the Council on Religious Affairs and 
the “appointment” of others in their place is not such an 
uncommon action. The facts proclaim this. But when the 
believers declared that they wanted to solve their own 
internal religious questions by themselves in a free demo- 
cratic congress, and that they themselves wanted to elect 
the ministers of the spiritual center without any outside 
interference, . ... [the entire press] began, as by com- 
mand, to say that the Council of Churches and the con- 
gregations guided by it were demanding that government 
bodies interfere in church affairs (!!!) and were insisting 
on a ban on atheism in the schools, etc. 


4. Detention conditions of ECB prisoners. 

The general situation is that ECB prisoners are for- 
bidden to have a Bible in camps and prisons. The Bible 
is the first necessity of every believer, and the ban against 
it is not, in all probability, part of the [official] rules for 
the camps. 

ECB prisoners are forbidden to pray in the camps 
and prisons. Pavel Overchuk, in the camp of Dneprope- 
trovsk Province ..., was placed in the punishment 
cell on April 26, 1967. His mother arrived the same day 
for a visit but was told by the camp commander that 
her son had been put in the punishment cell and deprived 
of visits and food parcels for six months because he 
prayed morning and evening and spoke about Christ. . . 

In spite of the rules of the camps, believing prisoners 
have been deprived of the right to correspond with rela- 
tives and friends. Any letters containing religious phrases 
are withheld. . . . 


According to Article 142, para. 2, of the Criminal 


Code of the RSFSR, the maximum punishment should be 
three years’ imprisonment, but in the present circum- 
stances of the ECB churches in our country, many be- 
lievers are spending long years behind barbed wire. 

N. P. Khrapov (Tashkent) became a believer when 
he was 21, and he was at once sentenced to 12 years. 
After 12 years in prison, he was freed. However, he was 
soon again condemned for his belief, this time to 25 
years in prison, though he was rehabilitated after five 
and a half years. In 1960, he was condemned for the 
third time (7 years) and was rehabilitated in 1964. Thus, 
of his 32 years as a Christian and member of the ECB 
Church, Khrapov has spent 22 years in camps and prisons. 
Now he has again been sentenced, to five years... . 

In January 1964, in the prison of the town of Barnaul, 
Nikolai Kuzmich Khmara was tortured to death. No one 
says that this horrible murder was done on instructions 
from Moscow. It was the arbitrary act of the local 
authorities. But the local authorities always sense exactly 
what policy has been adopted by the central authorities 
with respect to believers. 

In the summer and autumn of 1966, 18 trials of ECB 
believers took place. At the time of these trials, terrible 
lawlessness occurred throughout the whole country. Prayer 
meetings were broken up with incredible cruelty, believers 
were brutally beaten, and everywhere there were arrests. 
Such was the result of the tone set by Moscow. 

In 1964, in Nikolaev, the believer Kucharenko was 
arrested. Two days after the arrest, his dead body was 
delivered to his wife. 

On March 30, 1967, in the town of Novo-Boiarka, Kiev 
Province, a prayer meeting took place in the home of 
N. P. Shelestun. On April 2, Shelestun was summoned 
to the Boiarka police station and was beaten up in the 
commandant’s office. He was told: “Tell the others that 
the same fate awaits them”. . . . 

In 1963, the believer A. I. Kovalchuk was under investi- 
gation in the Rovno prison. In a few months he was 
turned into an invalid. Bleeding profusely and with a 
crushed gall bladder, he was transferred from the prison 
to the hospital and set free. Now Kovalchuk has been 
arrested again, and his relatives have not even been told 
where he is. . 

The facts about persecutions which have been men- 
tioned here are only a fraction of everything that is going 
on. We intercede with you, Mr. U Thant, to organize a 
committee to investigate the cases of the condemned 
believers. We beg you to do everything possible to secure: 

1. Religious freedom. 

2. The right for parents to bring up their children 
until they are of age... . 


August 15, 1967. 


Signed on behalf of the Council of Relatives of Prisoners 
by the following members of the Council: 


Lint MikHaiLovna Vins, Ul. Soshenka 11B, Kiev 

Nina PETROVNA YAKIMENKOVA, D. Desna 84, Leninskii 
Raion, Moscow Oblast 

ALEKSANDRA Kozorezova, Ul. Krasnyi put 47, Omsk 

YELIZAVETA ANDREEVNA Kurapova, Ul. Baiskinskaia D. 
53, Tashkent 

KiavpilA VASILEVNA Koztova, Ul. Moskovskaia D. 20, 
Yoshkar-Ola 


47. Open Letter from the Evangelical Christians 
and Baptists in Kiev 


In 1963 our Kiev community of Evangelical Christians 
and Baptists, together with the other communities [of 
believers in Kiev], authorized one of our members, 
preacher Georgi P. Vins, to represent us in the Organizing 
Committee of the All-Union ECB Congress (now termed 
the Council of Churches of the ECB [CCECB]). As a 
member of this committee and later as its secretary, 
G. P. Vins was commissioned by the believers to submit 
petitions to the central authorities, as well as to ensure 
the reform of the spiritual ministry to all ECB communi- 
ties throughout the country. . . . 

Nevertheless, no sooner was G. P. Vins elected to this 
office than he suffered persecution of various kinds— 
slander, attacks in the press, insults, threats of arrest, 
summonses to the procurator’s office, etc. Nor was he 
the only one to suffer persecution. His wife was dismissed 
from her job with a compromising statement in her work 
record, so that up to now she has been unable to enjoy 
the constitutional right to work. His daughter was ter- 
rorized at school. 

In May 1966, G. P. Vins was arrested in the reception 
room of the Central Committee of the CPSU, where he 
had been sent as a delegate by the CCECB to submit a 
petition addressed to L. N. Brezhnev requesting that the 
All-Union delegation of ECB believers, arrested on May 
17, 1966, be released and received. On November 29-30, 
1966, G. P. Vins and CCECB representative G. K. 
Kriuchkov were sentenced by the Moscow City Court to 
three years’ imprisonment in a normal corrective labor 
camp under Article 142, para. 2, of the Criminal Code of 
the RSFSR, notwithstanding the fact that the court failed 
in fact to prove them guilty of any of the crimes of which 
they had been accused. . . . 

In February 1967, G. P. Vins was sent to serve his 
sentence in one of the camps of the Perm region, but in 
the summer of the same year he was transferred to another 
camp. (His address is P.O. Box 2040 A, Taly Postal 
District, Kizil, Urals). The conditions under which he 
is being kept in the new camp indicate the real reason for 
his transfer and the intentions of the responsible authori- 
ties. 


The Kiev ECB community possesses reliable information 
as to the intent of certain agencies to liquidate Georgi 
Petrovich Vins by means of camp conditions. Vins has 
now been reduced to a state of complete physical exhaus- 
tion. Violating the existing regulations of the Ministry 
of Public Order governing the treatment of prisoners in 
camps, the authorities made Vins, a member of the build- 
ing brigade, walk five to six miles every day under guard 
to his place of work and back over rugged, mountainous 
terrain (ten to twelve miles daily in all). Though an 
engineer by profession, he was employed as a manual 
hauler, dragging logs from the forest for the construction 
of railway buildings. 

Because of all this, Vins in October 1967 contracted 
an infection from which he has so far not recovered and 
which, combined with excessive work, has reduced him to 
complete exhaustion and caused him to develop heart 
disease. In addition, boils have appeared all over his arms 
and body. Sometimes he has fainted at work or on his 
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way there. Nevertheless, his serious state of health has 
not exempted him from work. Eventually he contracted 
an inguinal hernia . . . but even after this he was still 
forced to do hard physical labor despite the fact that 
this would completely destroy his health and endanger 
his life. 

Because of continuous threats from certain quarters 
to destroy Vins and the obvious intent to carry them out, 
we believers, as well as Vins himself and his relatives, 
distrust any surgical intervention which might be carried 
out on the camp premises. . 

According to the regulations, Vins should be released 
before serving his full sentence, as he has never infringed 
camp rules. The camp administration recommended him 
for early release, but the Taly administrative commission 
refused to grant it. This fact also reveals that Vins is 
being discriminated against for his religious convictions, 
and in the light of all the above our fears for Vins’ life 
have increased. . . . 

1. We consider the transfer of G. P. Vins to a job suited 
to his present state of health absolutely essential. If this 
is not done, our fears will be confirmed that he is being 
liquidated wittingly and with the sanction of the authori- 
ties. 

2. We request that a government commission be set 
up to investigate the treatment of G. P. Vins in camp, 
as well as the conditions under which all other ECB 
believers are detained, since several of those sentenced 
for their faith in God are facing death in labor camps. 

3. Once more we bring before the Procuracy of the 
USSR the question of reviewing the cases of Vins and 
of all other imprisoned ECB believers in order that they 
may be rehabilitated. 

We pray to our Heavenly Father that He may give you 
wisdom. We ask all ECB believers to increase their 
prayers for brother Vins and all those fulfilling their 
mission in bondage. 


February 25, 1968 
On behalf of the 400 ECB believers of Kiev, 


[signed by 176 members ] 


48. Letter from the Brothers Butenko 


To the General Secretary of the CC-CPSU, Comrade L. I. 


Brezhney 


From the sons of the deceased Aleksei Butenko (Anatoli, 
Sergei and Leonid), residing at the following address: 
Mirgorod, Poltava Oblast, Shimatskaia St., House 24. 


DECLARATION 


We, the sons of our dear dead father, Aleksei Vasilie- 
vich Butenko, bring to your attention the illegal acts of 
the local authorities, who have deprived us of our family 
right to fulfill the last wish of our dear dead father 
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regarding the burial of his body. This has left on our 
young hearts a deep wound which cannot be salved and 
can never be cured. 

The authorities added to our already great sorrow by 
not allowing us to fulfill the request of our father. He 
was a member of the CPSU for 25 years, but while 
seriously ill he turned to God, became a Christian, and 
requested that he be buried as a believer. 

His testament was written with his own hand, with his 
own personal signature. But the local officials, acting 
without any authorization and without any feeling, tore 
our mother’s hands from the coffin (there is a photo- 
graph of this), put the coffin into an automobile, and 
took it off in a direction completely different from the one 
we would have taken. 

At the cemetery they did not even allow all the relatives 
to take their leave of our loved one. Moreover, when 
our mother was paying her last respects, they held the 
lid of the coffin over her head, and she had to push it 
up with her hand in order to finish saying farewell. 

Having still not allowed us to bury the coffin, they 
began to herd the believers back to the car. They began 
to hurl insults and wave their hands, forced everyone 
into the car and drove to the militia station. 

Thus we fulfilled our last duty to our father. And he 
was an honorable, dedicated man who had been awarded 
the badge of honor. 


March 26, 1967. 


ANATOLI, SERGEI and LEonID BUTENKO 


49. Petition by Moscow Parishioners 


To the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
Aleksei Nikolaevich Kosygin 


From members of the administrative council (“dvad- 
tsatka”’) and parishioners of the Orthodox parish of 
Nikolo-Kuznetsky Church, Vishniakovsky Pereulok, 


Moscow. 


PETITION 


Dear Comrade Chairman, 


Allow us to address you in the final but firm hope that 
you will protect us from the arbitrary administrative mea- 
sures of those officials in authority who, even in this 50th 
jubilee year of our state, carry out their official dealings 
with us with a mere pretense of legality instead of in 
accordance with Soviet law. . . . 

We are no alien body within our state or society. 
Neither do we desire to become such. Not just by words 
but by deeds, both during and after the Second World 
War, believers have testified and continue to testify to 
their loyality to our Socialist Fatherland—the common 
Fatherland of all citizens, nonbelievers and_ believers 
alike. For this reason we most strongly protest against 


restrictions on our rights, which are guaranteed by the 
laws of our country. 

The present law on religious communities of April 8, 
1929, is perhaps a little outdated; it was passed at a 
time when some religious communities and their leaders 
often held reactionary views. Yet even this law . 
guarantees us certain rights which, though very limited, 
are nevertheless clearly defined, thus assuring us a definite 
status within the legal framework of the state. . . . 


Because we were extremely dissatisfied with the way 
in which the executive committee of our parish of St. 
Nicholas—an important Moscow church often visited by 
foreign church leaders and well known abroad—was con- 
ducting its business, we, the members of the administra- 
tive council of the parish, or so-called dvadtsatka, and 
other members of the above-mentioned parish have re- 
peatedly petitioned the Executive Committee of the 
Workers’ Representatives of the Kirov District of Moscow, 
as well as the Moscow representative of the Council for 
Religious Affairs of the USSR Council of Ministers, re- 
questing permission to hold a general meeting of the 
parishioners to examine our complaints about the [parish] 
executive committee and to elect a new executive com- 
mittee. We based our appeal on Articles 12 and 13 of 
the Instructions of the Ministry of Justice and the 
Ministry of the Interior of 1923, which guarantee the 
right of believers to hold meetings. The first petition to 
the Executive Committee of the Kirov District of Moscow, 
a copy of which was sent to the Moscow representative 
of the Council for Religious Affairs, was issued on August 
19, 1966; the second, on the same subject, on September 
9, 1966; the third, also on the same subject, on November 
24, 1966. The petitions were signed by 17 of the 20 
members of the dvadtsatka (including the members of 
the auditing commission) and by 170 regular parishioners, 
whose addresses were given. 


No reply to any of these petitions has been received . . . 
although by law an answer should be issued within one 
month. 


In protest against the executive committee (consisting 
of churchwarden S. I. Pliashkevich and treasurer Ya. P. 
Popov) for arbitrary behavior without precedent and 
abuse of its position—and especially for its refusal to 
submit the accounts of parish funds, which are at its 
complete disposal, for due auditing—all the members of 
the auditing commission have handed in their resignations. 
The Executive Committee of the Kirov District of Moscow 
and the representative of the Council for Religious Affairs 
were informed of this step. 


Since our petitions remained unanswered, on November 
16, 1966, we sent a complaint to the Public Procurator 
of the City of Moscow, reporting the Kiroy District 
Executive Committee’s violation of the law with the 
connivance of the representative of the Council for 
Religious Affairs. . . . The Public Procurator alone has 
replied, writing (on November 25, 1966) to inform us 
that he had forwarded our complaint to the Council for 
Religious Affairs with instructions to notify us of any 
decision taken. . 


Having illegally prevented a general meeting of all 
our parishioners, the secretary of the Kiroy District Exec- 
utive Committee and the Moscow representative of the 
Council for Religious Affairs issued authorization on 
December 16, 1966, for a meeting in the Church of a 


new dvadtsatka that had suddenly materialized, consisting 
of the executive committee (churchwarden Pliashkevich 
and treasurer Popov), together with several persons it 
had engaged for work in the Church and a number of 
other persons about whom so little is known that we 
cannot even say whether they belong to our faith. 

At the same time the churchwarden informed the 
members of the real dvadtstka, who had long been regis- 
tered as such with the Kirov District Executive Com- 
mittee, that he and the secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee, with the agreement of the representative of the 
Council for Religious Affairs, had “dismissed” them from 
the dvadtsatka. This organization of a false dvadtsatka 
is an incredibly arbitrary act. The removal of legally regis- 
tered members of the existing dvadtsatka is a crass viola- 
tion of the rule of law. . . . 

Dear Comrade Chairman, we realize that all govern- 
mental and national administrative decrees, instructions, 
ordinances, statutes and laws dealing with the Orthodox 
Church and other religious communities are aimed at 
limiting the activities [of these institutions] to matters 
of their own organization and administration. But they 
do not restrict the internal independence of our Church 
or of other religious communities: they safeguard the 
right to observe ecclesiastical and canonical laws within 
the bounds of internal Church life; they do not restrict 
our freedom to administer our financial resources and 
any state property allotted for our use, provided we 
strictly observe all the requirements of the law; they 
protect members of religious communities from all pos- 
sible forms of coercion and administrative duress in the 
organization of their internal affairs. We very much ap- 
preciate the general aim and spirit of existing legislation 
on religious bodies, even though in many respects it 
may be outdated. 

Thus it was with a feeling of special satisfaction that 
we recently read in the newspaper Izvestia (No. 204, 
1966) a statement of the Chairman of the Council for 
Religious Affairs of the USSR Council of Ministers: 


The ideological struggle against religion must not violate 
the rights of believers. A series of decisions of the party 
and government very clearly point out the inadmissibility 
of [arbitrary] administrative measures. . . . Strict ob- 
servance of the laws on religious cults is equally incum- 
bent upon religious organizations and local government 


bodies. 


Yet even as Izvestia prints this declaration . . . for 
the whole world to see, here in Moscow, in the Church 
of St. Nicholas, the exact opposite of what is officially 
declared is taking place, as we have just set out in 
Getatls of.a2 

By their interference in the internal affairs of our 
religious community the local authorities distort and pro- 
fane the entire meaning and spirit of Soviet legislation 
on religious cults. And all of this goes on with the 
knowledge and connivance of that very same Council 
for Religious Affairs of the Council of Ministers... . 

We now have no other recourse than to appeal to you, 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
for the protection of our violated rights. Dear Aleksei 
Nikolaevich, we respectfully ask you to issue authoritative 
instructions requiring the Council for Religious Affairs 
of the Council of Ministers, which is subordinate to your 
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authority, and the Executive Committee of the Kirov 
District of Moscow to respond to our petition by finally 
granting permission for the convocation of a general 
meeting of members of the parish of St. Nicholas. . 

If possible, would you kindly inform us of the steps 
taken by your department at this address: A. P. Kru- 
shinskaia, Apt. 19, 9 Tatarskaia St., Moscow. 

Yours very respectfully, 


The dvadtsatka of the parish 
of St. Nicholas, Moscow. 


February 17, 1967 


[There follow 170 signatures of members of the dvadtsatka 
and parishioners. | 


50. A. E. Levitin on Freedom of Religion and 
Freedom of Atheism 


FACE TO FACE 


In Moscow, on May 21, 1965, I met with representatives 
of the anti-religious community in a room of the Zhdanov 
District Soviet Executive Committee, on Taganka Square. 
Members of a variety of organizations participated in 
the meeting. There were two important officials of the 
KGB [State Security Committee], the managing director 
of the State Political Publishing House, the assistant 
director of the monthly Nauka i Religiia [Science and 
Religion], the assistant director of the House of Scientific 
Atheism, representatives of the Obkom [regional party 
committee], a representative of the Council for the 
Affairs of the Orthodox Church, and the secretary of the 
Zhdanov District Soviet Executive Committee. 

My writing activity was the subject of discussion at 
this meeting, although a number of general questions 
were also dealt with. Since the contents of the discussion 
are of definite interest to readers, it is published together 
with some brief commentary. 


Major SHITIKOV (representative of the KGB): Anatoli 
Emmanuilovich! We would like to have a friendly talk 
with you and would like to ask you several questions. 
Several representatives of our society are here. By the 
way, next to you is Alekseevich Trushin [of the govern- 
ment’s Council for the Affairs of the Orthodox Church, 
since reconstituted as the Council for Religious Affairs], 
whose name must be familiar to you. 

Levitin: Ill answer all your questions with pleasure. 
Suitikov: We know very well, Anatoli Emmanuilovich, 
that you publish your articles by any means you can, and 
with unusual persistence. If any evidence is needed, here 
it is: you know Gleb Pavlovich Yakunin well. He states— 
Levitin: It’s not necessary [to go on]. I know. 
Suitikov: Oh, he told you. A citizen left his briefcase 
in a telephone booth. It was brought to the police; in 
the briefcase they came upon your article. 
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Levitin: Who was it? 

SuitTikov: You want to know? Ivan Petrovich Nedoshivin, 
who lives in the Izmailovskii [district of Moscow]. 
Levitin: Never heard of him. 

Suitikov: You are leading your typists into error by 
saying that your articles are very good. . . . 

Levitin: I know you have my typists under surveillance. 
Suitikov: You have a friend who is ailing, and you’re 
exploiting him. Is that a good thing to do? Anatoli 
Emmanuilovich! You’re a citizen of Moscow; you live 
in this hero-city. You ought to know the laws and obey 
them, but instead your actions contradict all the generally 
accepted rules of conduct. 


Levitin: I’m already fifty years old. (Voices: You are 
not fifty years old yet.) That makes no difference, it’s a 
round number. In fifty years I have formed unshak- 
able and clear convictions. I express them in my articles. 
I write the truth. You yourselves don’t say that there is 
anything untrue in my articles. I protest against the 
barbarous persecution of religion, as expressed in the 
destruction of churches and the humiliation of believers. 
I protest against a policy which reduces the Church to 
the scum of the earth while Comrade Trushin, who is 
present here, is the dictator of the Moscow Church. He, 
a non-believer and a Communist, assigns and removes 
priests as he pleases. (It should be understood that this 
statement applies to the whole existing order, not just 
to Trushin.) All this is contradictory to every existing 
principle and even to Stalin’s constitution. I protest 
against it in the articles which I have disseminated, which 
I am disseminating, and which I will continue to dissemi- 
nate in accordance with my right of free speech. By the 
way, Russian literature has always defined the word 
“citizen” as someone who fights for and upholds the 
truth, not as someone who crawls on his belly before 
the authorities. I’m not afraid of anything. I have never 
been afraid—and that’s especially true now, at 50 years 
of age, as I approach the limit beyond which any kind 
of threat becomes ineffective. 


Major Suitikov: No one is threatening you. We want 
to talk to you as a comrade. 


A CITIZEN—(unknown to me), sitting at the end of the 
table; he seems to be a representative of the regional 
committee: Anatoli Emmanuilovich! You have a very 
prepossessing appearance. 

Levitin: Thank you. 

UNKNOWN ciTIzEN: The impression you make is a sympa- 
thetic one. But that surprises me. Your articles create a 
completely different impression. They are thoroughly 
evil and odious. You take single facts and generalize 
from them. You say that this is the policy of both the 
party and the government, and you allege that some 
arrangement has been made for a forcible fight against 
religion. If your articles should fall into the hands of 
our enemies, they certainly could make use of them. But 
what you say isn’t true. You surely know that the party 
has fought against such distortions, and that Khrushchev 
repeatedly protested against them. 

Levitin: That reminds me of Stalin’s admirers, who 
always refer to Beria when speaking of violence and 
say that Stalin had nothing to do with it. In my opinion, 
the answer lies with the leader himself. If the leader 
doesn’t know what’s going on, that’s even worse. That 
means he’s a bad leader and ought to be replaced. 


(Voices: Which was done.) Incidentally, Stalin never 
said that people must be annihilated; nor did he say 
anything clearly to the contrary. Now, as to the point 
that my articles might perhaps be misused by someone. 
Here in front of me hangs a portrait of Lenin. It would 
of course be ridiculous if I, as a believer, pretended to 
be like Lenin. However, you know that Lenin himself 
wrote several times that his articles on differences within 
the party might be used by the enemy—he was aware 
of it, but he wrote anyway. Certainly he knew that his 
speeches at the 10th and llth Party Congresses, in 
which he dealt with bureaucratic distortions, might be 
exploited by the enemy. Nevertheless, he gave those 
speeches. 


RoMANoy (assistant director of the House of Atheists) : 
Anatoli Emmanuilovich! Your “literary works” can 
hardly be called such. They are full of unmitigated 
evil. In your letter to Nikodim you write, for example: 
“T wonder how I would have arranged my life if I were 
an atheist .. .”—and add that you would have been 
an opportunist. You say that followers of atheism are 
crooks with their outlook of “You die today, but I—not 
till tomorrow.” And you also say that one derives the 
same benefit from propagating atheism as from spreading 
syphilis. Now isn’t that intolerable! You hate the 
atheists, you slander them, you tear open an abyss between 
atheists and believers. You humiliate all of us. Judging 
from your articles, you hate fascism. But it was basically 
non-believers who defeated fascism and who have just 
celebrated the 20th anniversary of their victory over 
fascism. You can’t deny that. 


Levitin: I didn’t mean to insult anyone. If anybody’s 
feelings are hurt, please accept my apology. I wrote 
about rigid atheism. Luckily, not all atheists are that 
unbending. Furthermore, in my letter to Nikodim, I gave 
examples of those who, having become atheists, were good 
and honest people (i.e., in particular, Mikhail Yurevich 
Shavroy, the father of my friend Vadim.) As a whole, 
in fact, rigid atheism is really Nietzsche-ism, not com- 
munism. Why should we worry about generations which 
will be living a hundred years from now when brambles 
are growing out of our bodies? You must not forget the 
circumstances in which my articles were written: they 
were written at a time when believers were being baited 
and persecuted, were being dragged in the dust and forced 
to sit with gags in their mouths, unable to say anything. 
Romanov: However, you consider it necessary to apolo- 
gize for yourself here. 


Levitin: I apologize for the form, not the substance—for 
what is called an unparliamentary approach. 


GRIGORIAN (assistant director of the monthly, Nauka i 
Religiia): I like your articles. I like them because of 
their wide range of views. That’s why I’m astonished 
that you’ve been attacking atheism so much lately. You 
know that there are different forms of atheism. Atheism, 
as you are well aware, developed over the course of 
centuries. Originally it sprang from the core of the 
Church itself, in the form of heresies, and by now it has 
taken different forms. In this respect, ’'m your ally on 
some issues. You wrote extensively on the monks of 
Pochaev. May I call to your attention that I heard about 
the shocking things going on in Pochaev earlier than 
you did, and that I also did more to stop them. Right at 
the time, I telephoned and also spoke to the CC (Central 


Committee) about it. And you certainly know that our 
journal has recently attacked that odious man, Allah 
Trubnikovd. I myself have many friends among the 
believers. But the point is that one has to be unbiased 
towards atheism. 

Levitin: I know, you’ve held to an honorable course in 
the fight against religion, and once you had Shamarov 
suggest that we both meet. I shall meet with you with 
great pleasure. As for my being unbiased, let me ask 
you: have you read my article on Khrushchev? 
GricoriAN: I’ve read it. 

Levitin: Can you think that my attitude toward Khrush- 
chev is biased ? 

GricoRIAN: Oh, as for that article—you speak about an 
honest and truthful Rus (Russia). On all that I fully 
agree with you. I also want such a Rus. But why do you 
identify it with the Church? We all know quite well 
what the Orthodox Church is like. 

Levitin: I don’t identify it with the Church. 
RomANovy: Yes, you do. You state directly that the Holy 
Rus is preserved only in the Church. 

Levitin: I also mention your collaborator. 

GRIGORIAN: Yes. You treat him as if he had one foot in 
the Holy Rus. We'll talk about that later. 

CHERTIKHIN (director of the Political Publishing House) : 
Anatoli Emmanuilovich! I am the director of the Political 
Publishing House. You never discuss the brochures we 
publish. Why not? Haven’t you read them? Knowing 
you, I can hardly believe it. You obviously prefer to 
argue with your pupil, Duluman. 

Levitin: And with Ilichev. 

CHERTIKHIN: Anatoli Emmanuilovich! I don’t want to 
talk to you in comradeship. I am not a comrade of yours, 
of course. 


LEVITIN: Quite. 

CHERTIKHIN: I want to address you as a former colleague 
of mine. I’m a Candidate of Sciences. You also prepared 
to become a candidate. A scientist has to write about 
the field in which he is trained. You, however, have 
aspired with unusual aplomb to fields of knowledge that 
are completely beyond your capacity. You deal with what 
you call “philosophical matter,” though there is no such 
term. You write in your articles that modern science 
can make ingenious discoveries but cannot develop a 
complete image of the world. You write that the [United 
Nations] Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the 
delegates of Eisenhower and Churchill, is the basis of 
socialism. 


Levitin: This I did not write. 
Romanov: I quote from the letter to Nikodim: “It is 
necessary to give wide publication to the Declaration 
in order to bring Soviet legislation and the structure of 
Soviet daily life into correspondence with it. That is the 
basis of socialist democracy.” 


Levitin: That’s quite another thing, to speak of socialist 
democracy. What can actually be meant by democracy 
[in Soviet Russia] when the most important and principal 
document that has been signed and ratified [in the UN] 
has not only not been put into practice here but has not 
even been published ? 


CHERTIKHIN: 
Anatoli Emmanuilovich! 


You confuse and make fools of people, 
We cannot tolerate that. 


Levitin: My honored colleague! Above all, don’t make 
a Kazan orphan of yourself, and don’t play the role of 
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the insulted. From the way you’re talking, one would 
think that you sit in Novo-Kuzminki and print your 
articles in editions of 20 copies, while I print millions of 
copies. In my letter to Nikodim, I cite the answer I 
gave to the camp’s executive commissioner when he sug- 
gested that I become an “informer”: If people don’t tell 
the truth, you must prove them false; but if they do 
tell the truth, you have to concur with them.” 

Voices: We know, we read it. 

Levitin: Suppose I write an untruth, It is easier for 
you, as director of the Political Publishing House, to 
disprove it than for anyone else. Thousands of people 
read your publications. 

RomANov: Tens of millions. 

Levitin: All the better. Then why don’t you refute me? 
CHERTIKHIN: We are not disposed to. 
Levitin: Then why did you get upset? 
you come here? 


And why did 


CHERTIKHIN: It was an opportunity [to talk], just as 
we said. 
TRUSHIN: When he [Levitin] understood that the au- 


thorized representative of the Council for Orthodox 
Church Affairs was here, he suddenly attacked me, 
calling me a dictator of the Moscow Church. (Laughter. 
A voice: “Like the ‘ober-procurator.’”) There’s no truth 
in it, of course. Everyone knows that our actions are 
strictly within the law. At the last meeting of [Council] 
representatives, this was given special stress. The fact 
is that Anatoli Emmanuilovich has lost touch with reality. 
Priests whose registration we have withdrawn come to 
him [to protest]. There are priests who violate the laws, 
and those we dismiss. But can we dismiss them when 
Levitin doesn’t like it? Anatoli Emmanuilovich believes 
them. That’s why he never gives us any explanations 
[when we ask]. I receive many letters, but I always 
answer them. 

Romanov: Has Anatoli Emmanuilovich ever contacted 
you? 

TrusHIN: Never, though all the doors are open to him: 
the House of Scientific Atheism, as well as all the editors 
and offices. [To Levitin:] Why, then, do you choose to 
distribute your work in such a clandestine manner? 
Levitin: Apparently not very clandestine. You all know 
my articles. Incidentally, where did you get them? 
Major Suitikov: That’s what we’re explaining to you, 
Anatoli Emmanuilovich. 


TrusHIN: Perhaps you are now working as a broker 
[as you say]. But that’s only a pretext. One can’t live 
on 35 rubles. 

Masor Suitikov: And also pay the typists. 

GricoRIAN: Anatoli Emmanuilovich! Let me speak to 
you as one journalist to another. When you get informa- 
tion, you have to check it out, first of all, and [you’re 
supposed to] publish it only after you’ve notified one 
official. You often publish information that’s six months 
old, about situations that long since have been rectified. 
Levitin: These are nothing but words. Give me facts. 
Romanov: It’s a fact that you write on all aspects of 
public life in your articles. And it’s a fact that in every 
article you write about the personality cult. Everybody 
has already forgotten about it. Is it necessary to bring it 
up? 

GricorIAN: No, one must write about the cult of person- 
ality so long as its residue exists. 
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Magsor Suitikov: Anatoli Emmanuilovich! You said 
that you have disseminated, are disseminating, and will 
continue to disseminate your articles. You also called our 
constitution the Stalin constitution. It may perhaps be 
Stalin’s, but it’s still in force. You are well acquainted 
with the Article which allows all citizens to disseminate 
anti-religious propaganda, and which restricts religious 
preaching to special houses and special people. Apart 
from the constitution, other legislation exists which has 
to be respected. Of course, nobody can forbid you to 
write about whatever you want, but if you continue to 
distribute your work in the same way you have been, 
you not only will run up against us—you will also run up 
against another public institution which will confront 
you with Article 162, dealing with the transaction of 
illegal business. 

Levitin: All of that is your affair; mine is writing. 
Yours is to react to it. 

Mayor Suitikov: Now to the second question: about 
your work. You insist that you need to work as a teacher. 
But that’s in direct contradiction to your convictions. In 
our society, the school is separated from the Church, and 
all education is built on an anti-religious foundation. 
Levitin: How do you see my convictions involved here? 
Of course I will never say anything anti-religious, but 
I love teaching people grammar and Russian literature. 
In more than twelve years of teaching, I have reeducated 
an uncountable number of people. They all know litera- 
ture now, but I didn’t discuss religion with them. 
Romanov: In your “Evolution of Anti-Religious Thought,” 
however, you tell how one time you couldn’t communicate 
with a class until the pupils understood you were a 
believer. 

Levitin: Now what’s wrong with that? I’ve never made 
a secret of it. 

Gricor1AN: Anatoli Emmanuilovich! You should devote 
yourself to scientific work. For the present, the best thing 
for you would be to write a bibliography. 

CHERTIKHIN: Anatoli Emmanuilovich! You know about 
atheism better than anyone else. We need a bibliography 
on atheism. Pay: 150 rubles. 


Levitin: I am compelled to remind you of a phrase from 
one of my articles. “Don’t buy, and you won’t bully; 
don’t bully, and you won’t buy.” (Voices: “Nobody 
intends either to bully or to buy.”) 


Levitin: Besides, the pay of 150 rubles is too low. 
CHERTIKHIN: But since you say you’re a teacher, it’s 
nearly the same [ pay ]. 

Levitin: No, it’s not the same: one means teaching 
people to read; the other, helping the atheists. 


GRIGORIAN: No, for Anatoli Emmanuilovich, work must 
of course be selected with due regard for his convictions. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE District ExecUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Anatoli Emmanuilovich, when I met with you a few 
months ago, we spoke about your finding a job. We’re 
glad that you found a situation right away. And since 
then I have read approximately 40 percent of everything 
you’ve written. We will see that you get a job that will 
correspond better to your education. Permit me to speak 
on your behalf and to defend your interests. And I hope 
that we will never meet again. 


Levitin: Thank you. Levitin shakes hands with both the 


secretary and Grigorian and bows before the others. 
Mayor Suitikoy: Oh, Anatoli Emmanuilovich, we didn’t 


answer one of your questions—namely, where we got 
your publications. From your readers—they bring them 
to us. 

Levitin: So much the worse for my readers. 


* 


In 1949, during my imprisonment in the Lubianka, 
Dr. S. V. Gruzinov, an elderly physician from Moscow, 
was with me in cell No. 33. Once he began to read a 
very long and sentimental poem out loud. (I don’t remem- 
ber the author.) The poem told about a girl who was 
sentenced to death by burning, and after she was burned, 
her silhouette rose again out of the ashes. “This repre- 
sents the free word,” moralized the author, The doctor 
read the poem and smiled. So did I. It really sounded 
ridiculous, this grandiloquent liberal oratorio on the 
“almighty free word” spoken in a dark, ill-smelling cell 
crammed with eight men who were afraid to speak of 
anything frankly, even among themselves. (I, in this 
sense, was an exception, thanks to my natural indiscre- 
tion.) 

And yet, the free word nevertheless did rise again and 
has shown once more how powerful it is. There is evi- 
dence of its power in the above-mentioned discussion. 
Indeed, what significance can there be in the writings of 
a former schoolteacher who holds no official position, 
writings which he distributes among his friends? All 
these pennings are nothing but words—“little shells of 
words”—as Maiakovsky said. But the fact is that they 
are the free words of a free man to whom fear and profit 
are alien. And thus nine solid old men dwell upon these 
words, nearly learn my articles by heart, know them 
almost better than I do myself, and come together to 
confer with each other on the subject. 

The free word is that powerful. The liturgy of the 
Orthodox Church uses the term, “The Sun of Truth,” but 
the free, true word is the ray! 

During the above discussion, B. T. Grigorian spoke 
of the need to distinguish between various forms of 
atheism. On this point I fully agree with him. At the 
time when atheists acted as inquisitors (from 1957 to 
1964), I hurled irate words at them. If anyone among 
them (as, for example, Duluman) was offended, let me 
recall the old Russian proverb: “Birching is no torment 
if science is furthered.” It is another thing to speak 
of honorable atheists who honestly wish to understand 
religious problems and who suggest a dialogue on an 
equal footing with believers. 

There are such atheists nowadays, and in the future 
they will obviously play an even greater role. One can 
have a serious and sincere discussion with them, respecting 
them as honest people and comrades, without of course 
retreating one iota from one’s own convictions. Inciden- 
tally, the conversation [I planned] with B. T. Grigorian, 
which took place the next day [after the meeting] and 
went on for nearly five hours, convinced me of this. 

The conversation was not that of diplomats but rather 
a most down-to-earth, man-to-man talk between two 
writers pressing their opinions in a free and unrestrained 
manner. It brought back vividly to mind my student days, 
when, strolling through the town, I had just such witty 
(and also witless) conversations with comrades. 

The establishment of full as opposed to imaginary 
freedom of religion in our country would destroy the 


artificial barriers between atheists and believers and 
would leave room for that atmosphere of friendship and 
collaboration in which they could search for the truth 
together. 

The struggle for freedom of religion, for freedom of 
atheism, and for full freedom of conscience is the olive 
branch which I stretch out to my friends—believers and 
atheists. 

I intended to finish here, but after some consideration 
I feel that my appeal to fight for freedom of atheism may 
astonish many people, while others may consider it 
demagoguery. 

Yet no—this is not demagoguery, it is the truth of life. 
For in our society atheism is not free, any more than 
religion is free. The situation of atheism at present 
strongly recalls the situation of the Orthodox Church 
in prerevolutionary Russia. 

Orthodoxy, as is well known, was at the time the official 
ideology. Any disputes over that ideology were categori- 
cally prohibited. “In our society a priest is an unfortu- 
nate person; one must not argue with him,” wrote V. S. 
Soloviev. The Church was under compulsion and therefore 
not free. 

Atheism is not free in the Soviet Union, because it, 
too, is under compulsion; it is obligatory and not open 
to discussion. (One can conclude this even from the 
above discussion, since all the participants were convinced 
that a believer could not possibly be a teacher.) 

Therefore, the struggle for religious freedom is also a 
struggle for the freedom of atheism—for the methods of 
compulsion (direct or indirect) compromise atheism, 
depriving it of all ideological meaning and all spiritual 
fascination. 

And _ therefore: 


atheism! 


May 30, 1965 


Long live free religion and _ free 


A. E. LEvItTIN 


51. A. E. Levitin on Prelates and Servility 


LISTENING TO THE RADIO 


(A Protest against Passivity in Defense of the Faith) 


I very seldom go to the movies (twice a year when 
friends insist) and have never in my life had a radio 
in the house. I acquired a special distaste for the radio 
in the camps, where from 1951 onwards (as a token of spe- 
cially liberal treatment) loudspeakers were installed in 
all the barracks, broadcasting full blast all around the 
clock. ... And so, of the rights I recovered in 1956, 
there is not one I am so happy to take advantage of 
as the right not to listen to the radio. 

‘I don’t like foreign radio either. Every time I am urged 
to listen to the BBC, I always reply: “If anything happens 
in the world that is worth hearing about, I shall find out 
about it even without the BBC, and I can comment on 
the events myself just as ably as the BBC.” 
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And what do you think? On July 31, 1966, an acquaint- 
ance told me: “Yesterday I heard about you on the BBC, 
and they'll be transmitting again today; come along and 
listen.” In such circumstances, of course, even the most 
fanatical radio hater could not resist. So I went along 
and listened. 


The reader, of course, will have understood that I am 
referring to the British radio broadcast of July 30 (re- 
peated July 31) about the petition of the two priests 
[Fathers Eshliman and Yakunin]. The broadcast was a 
review of reactions abroad to the petition of the two 
heroic priests. According to the radio broadcast and other 
sources which have come to my knowledge, the petition 
shocked the whole world. It is very gratifying and com- 
forting to realize that the world still knows how to pay 
tribute to heroism and to appreciate a genuine case of 
self-sacrifice. That this is so is something of which we are 
daily becoming convinced even here in Moscow. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the overwhelming majority of 
Russian priests and laymen warmly endorse the petition 
of the two heroes. . . . Only mercenary-minded people 
who are directly connected with the existing Church struc- 
ture, people who profit by the ailments affecting the 
Church and who are building a career for themselves by 
betraying the Church’s interests—only such people are 
hissing angrily. Among them are leading members of 
the hierarchy whose activities have been exposed in the 
petition of the two priests. Angry noises are [also] being 
made by officials of the Patriarchate Foreign Department, 
where the petition has “thrust home,” and by priests who 
sullied their calling during the Stalin and Beria regimes 
by deliberately betraying their parishioners. 


But I had intended to talk about the broadcast... . 
First of all, the question arises, how did the petitions of 
the two priests and my articles come to the knowledge 
of people abroad? Neither the two priests in question 
nor I have ever even seen a single foreigner or any person 
with connections abroad, and even the very term “beyond 
the frontier” is for us semi-fantastic. Who are the readers 
who take my articles along to foreign correspondents? 
Could they be the same ones who take them to the KGB? 
I think it is very possible. But that is not the point. 


Although, in general, sympathy has been expressed for 
the two priests’ petition, tentative criticisms have also 
been emerging. Many people abroad have voiced shock 
at the “harsh tone” (“heated abuse”) expressed towards 
the Patriarch, and this is followed by panegyrics in praise 
of the Patriarch “who bore on his shoulders the burden 
of the Yezhoy persecutions.” This is an objection that 
needs to be noticed, for even among ourselves a lot of 
things are being said about the Patriarch. Only in our 
case, people go to the other extreme: many people refuse 
to give the Patriarch any credit at all for past services. 
In this respect I hold a certain advantage. The point is 
that I lived in Petrograd during the “Yezhov Period” 
(1936-39). At that time I saw the Patriarch (who was 
then Aleksii, Metropolitan of Leningrad) every Sunday in 
church and can give an objective opinion on the part he 
played. ... 


It is, of course, completely ridiculous to assert that the 
Church owes its revival during the war years to the actions 
of Metropolitans (later Patriarchs) Sergii and Aleksii. 
As I have more than once written in the past, the Church 
owes its revival, apart from Divine Providence, to its own 
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strength, exhibited in wartime, which compelled Stalin 
to reckon with it. But one cannot deny the services rend- 
ered by the prelates of the time, including Metropolitan 
Aleksii. He did not forswear either God or his high office, 
as did the renovator Metropolitan of Leningrad (Nikolai 
Platonov)—although similar proposals were probably 
also made to him. If he rejected them, he faced the 
prospect of very terrible consequences; yet he did not 
leave his post and cravenly withdraw into retirement 
like many of the bishops at that time, especially among 
the “renovators,” who deserted their flocks. Finally, un- 
like the many unworthy members of the priesthood 
headed by N. Kolchitsky, the Metropolitan did not sully 
his name by treachery. (In Leningrad the principal agent 
of Yezhov’s NKVD was the High Priest Lamakin.) It 
may be said that these are all negative virtues and nothing 
to boast about. The problem assumes quite a different 
aspect, however, if we remember the kind of sanctions 
that could follow upon refusal to give up Church work 
or engage in outright treachery—arrest, terrible tortures, 
and death in the awful Yezhov camps. 


And so it is to some extent correct to say that Metropoli- 
tan (later Patriarch) Aleksii endured in his own person 
the Yezhov regime. But without wishing to offend His 
Holiness the Patriarch, it must be said that tens of 
millions of believers also endured the Yezhov regime in 
their own persons. They all faced danger at that time, 
yet they did not renounce God. I shall cite just one case 
from the history of those years. In January 1937 a popu- 
lation census was taken in Leningrad (as, of course, 
throughout the whole Soviet Union). One of the questions 
put to citizens asked their “religious denomination,” to 
which “hundred-percent pure citizens” gave the answer 
“unbeliever.” I was at the time teaching and simultane- 
ously attending university as a student. As my father 
pointed out, to reply “Believer (Orthodox)” might entail 
arrest, and at that time arrest involved deportation of the 
whole family from Leningrad. “You will ruin yourself 
and us,” my father said. Nevertheless, I declared myself 
as Orthodox, and so did many millions of other people. 
Such cases occurred constantly at that time—a time when 
to go to church, to have ikons in your room, or to wear 
a crucifix around your neck, meant being labeled a 
“churchgoer,” with all the terrible consequences that 
might follow. And yet several dozen millions of us did 
not renounce God and bore on our backs the “whole 
weight of the Yezhov tyranny.” After all, none of us 
derived any advantages whatever from membership in 
the Church—either money or honors, or a brilliant rank. 
The Metropolitan was our spiritual leader then, and it 
would have been hard on us if he had left us. But what 
could he have done if we, the members of his flock, had 
left him? Im afraid that he would have found it not 
merely difficult but impossible to carry on. Consequently, 
all of us at that time carried on our backs the burden of 
the Yezhoy tyranny (I also carried on my back the burden 
of Beria-ism during 1949-56), and none of us has any- 
thing to boast of over another. . . . 


[But] what we are talking about now is... our 
Church ... [and] the abuses that arose during the 
years of Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s rule. Those years gave 
rise to the unnatural situation in which the Church has 
found itself under the domination of atheists acting as 
complete dictators over the priesthood, appointing to 


posts people (sometimes complete unbelievers) who toady 
to them, and bossing the Church as they like. Who has 
encouraged all this unlawful behavior? For 20 years now 
and longer it has been the Patriarch Aleksii who has 
countenanced it all in clear violation of the Soviet Consti- 
tution, who has covered up his unlawful actions by remain- 
ing silent, by bewildering or confusing people with his 
lying refutations ..., by frustrating all attempts to 
rectify mistakes and by punishing honest priests who 
defend the Church. It is with the protection of his au- 
thority that anonymous characters, by exploiting their 
shady connections, have pushed themselves forward into 
exalted bishoprics. It is he who is betraying the Church 
to the godless. . . . His role at the present time is entirely 
analogous to that played by Petain in France in the 
1940’s. . . . And still someone is being reproached for 
“heated abuse” of the Patriarch. No, if anyone can really 
be reproached for anything, it should be for not being 
sufficiently fervent, for beginning only now to talk in 
proper terms about the Patriarch. .. . 


All the while we love the Patriarch; we pray for him, 
and we do not break off canonical association with him. 
We come out with our accusations openly and honestly, 
but we hear not a word of reply. All that we hear is 
a doleful muttering by officials about “forms of address,” 
with every care being taken to evade the root problems 
of Church life referred to in the petition to the Patriarch. 
Incidentally, a new “argument” has recently appeared, 
one that was first advanced in a conversation I had with 
Archbishop Aleksis Rediger, and which was later given 
worldwide publicity by Metropolitan Nikodim when he 
declared in Geneva: “I do not deny that individual abuses 
have occurred in some places, but as soon as these become 
known to the Council for Religious Affairs, formerly the 
Council for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs, these 
abuses have been instantly stopped.” 


What can one say about this argument? Only that 
the people who advance such an argument evidently have 
nothing better to say. 


Kuroedoy [Chairman of the Council for Religious 
Affairs] apparently knew nothing about the closure of 
the Pecherskaia Lavra in Kiev, about the barbarous 
destruction wrought by hooligans at Glinskaia Pustinia, 
or about the humiliations heaped upon the Pochaev 
monks, which have gone on for six years in full view of 
all the world. Or perhaps the Council knew nothing about 
the barbarous way in which the Preobrazhensky Church in 
Moscow was destroyed (despite the protests, appeals, and 
requests of thousands of parishioners who for almost a 
whole day refused to leave the church). Or possibly the 
Council . . . was unaware that, out of 400 churches in 
the Odessa diocese, only 90 remain; of 30 churches in 
the Novgorod diocese, only 10; of the innumerable monas- 
teries in Moldavia, not a single one. Maybe you archi- 
mandrites, too, knew nothing about it? No, you knew 
about it, because every closure of a church was approved 
by an archbishop’s signature, and the closure of the 
Preobrazhensky Church was preceded by a telephone call 
from Metropolitan Pimen directing that the Church be 
handed over. When told there was no order in writing, 
the Metropolitan replied: “There is an oral directive.” 


So, if you, Father Nikodim, have no other arguments, 
you wasted your time in going to Geneva; with arguments 
like yours you might as well have stayed quietly at home. 


As always happens with people who know they are tell- 
ing lies, our prelates seem to have a terrible fear of pub- 
licity. In July the Patriarch issued a special decree mak- 
ing it obligatory for bishops to ensure that no dissemina- 
tion of “open letters or articles aimed at disturbing the 
peace of the Church” occurred in their dioceses. Arch- 
bishop Ioann of Pskov, in an order to the head of the 
Pskoy-Pechersk monastery, Archimandrite Alipii, en- 
joined him to see to it that no “open letter” was circulated 
in the monastery. Lastly, at a meeting held in the Foreign 
Department, in the private office of Metropolitan Nikodim, 
with Archbishop Aleksii, Bishop Pitirim and others par- 
ticipating, the question was raised as to who was responsi- 
ble for “information being leaked.” One might have 
thought they were talking about a defense plant or an 
atomic center. And, like everyone who finds the truth dis- 
tasteful, our prelates have turned to repression. Everyone 
knows of the uncanonical and quite unjustified ban that 
has been placed on the two priests. This interdict has 
disgraced the Patriarchate in the eyes of the whole world 
and has dealt its authority an even heavier blow than 
thousands of such petitions. That is not all, however; 
threats are echoing ever louder and louder in the lobbies 
of the Patriarchate to have the two priests who wrote the 
petition unfrocked. 

I have already said in a previous article! that I would 
never recognize such a piratical decision, and that neither 
would it be recognized by large numbers of believing 
Christians. I have, of course, no idea exactly what these 
two priests will do if they are unfrocked. One thing, 
however, is beyond doubt: whatever course of action they 
may take, the Patriarchate will have to face up to many 
bitter surprises and will learn the truth of the old 
proverb, “Sow the wind, and you shall reap the whirl- 
wind.” 

Our prelates, however, are not going to stop at mere 
spiritual interdicts. From their midst, louder and louder 
demands are being heard for the taking of more tangible 
coercive measures. In July, for instance, the priests Yaku- 
nin and Eshliman were told by the Council for Religious 
Affairs that the bishops, in representations made to the 
Council, were demanding that it “protect them from the 
attacks of these priests.” It is easy to understand pre- 
cisely what they have in mind when they call on a govern- 
ment department “to protect them from attacks.” In 
private conversations many partisans of the official policy 
line warn of the possibility of arrest. In so doing, the 
cowardly prelates are acting on the basis of their own 
reactions. For them personally, arrest is the culmination 
of all disasters; they simply cannot understand why these 
persons aren’t afraid of being arrested. None of us has 
any grounds for fearing arrest, since our only offense lies 
in defending the separation of Church and State. But, if 
it comes to talking about arrest, may I, as an old jailbird, 
be allowed to remark: “Don’t be upset, friends; it’s better 
to be imprisoned and speak the truth than to walk around 
in freedom, drive around in “Chaika” cars and prattle 
atrocious lies. . . . 


A. Krasnov [A. E. Levitin] 


1“Liuboviu i gnevom” (With Love and Anger), published in 
Russkaia mysl (Paris), July 7, 1966. 
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52. Declaration by Eshliman and Yakunin 


To the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, Comrade N. V. Podgorny 


From Citizens of the USSR N., I. Eshliman (priest), 4/2 
Puskinskaia St., Apt. 10, Moscow, K-25; and G. P. 
Yakunin (priest), 7 Zhukovskovo St., Apt. 13, Moscow, 
K-62. 


DECLARATION 


We have forwarded identical declarations to the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and to the 
Procurator General of the USSR, Comrade R. A. Ru- 
denko. 

Dear Comrade Chairman of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics! 

We, as citizens of the Soviet Union, address to you a 
protest against the illegal actions of the leaders and rep- 
resentatives of the Council for Russian Orthodox Church 
Affairs in the Council of Ministers of the USSR. These 
actions have flagrantly violated the principle of socialist 
legality and the basic legislative stipulations of the Soviet 
government governing relations between the Soviet state 
and the Church. .. . 

In order to control the observance of the laws regulating 
the relations between state and Church, and to mediate 
between the Church and state in civil matters, the Soviet 
government established a department: The Council for 
Russian Orthodox Church Affairs [hereafter, CROCA]. 

However, during the period 1957-64, under personal 
pressure from Khrushchev, who permitted “subjectivism 
and bureaucratism in the leadership” .. . , the CROCA 
radically changed its function and became, instead of a 
department for arbitration, an organ of unofficial and 
illegal control over the Moscow Patriarchate. 

Moreover, the intrusion of the leaders and representa- 
tives of the CROCA into the internal life of the Church 
took on forms which must be regarded as in flagrant 
violation of the principles of Soviet justice and of Soviet 
legislation concerning religion and the Church. 

The very method of using unofficial oral decrees which 
the leaders and representatives of the CROCA chose as 
a means of systematically interfering in the internal life 
of the Orthodox Church is a violation of the principles of 
the law. 

Furthermore, the actions of the leaders and representa- 
tives of the CROCA, carried out by the above method, 
are violations of Soviet legislation concerning religion and 
the Church. .. . 

[The main body of the declaration goes on to describe 
eight categories of official actions which violate the laws 
governing state-Church relations and the religious rights 
of Soviet citizens. These are summed up as follows. ] 

Thus, summarizing the above, the following should be 
said: The authorities of the CROCA of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, in flagrant violation of Soviet 
legislation on religion and the Church, have: 

1. Assumed for themselves the “right” to remove clergy- 
men, transforming the registration of the clergy from a 
formalizing act into a sanctioning act. 
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2. Connived at the conduct of an anti-democratic cam- 
paign for the mass closure of Orthodox churches and 
monasteries, which was called for by Khrushchev and 
carried out by illegal administrative means; and, con- 
trary to law, transformed the closing of houses of prayer 
into a liquidation, in fact, of religious societies. 

3. Burdened the executive organs of religious societies 
with an illegal system of registering baptisms and other 
church rites in violation of paragraph 3 of the decree 
“On the Separation of Church and State,” introducing 
in fact the documentary recording of the religious afhlia- 
tion of Soviet citizens. 

4. Illegally hindered the freedom to practice a religious 
cult, forbidding priests to perform rites in the homes of 
believers (except communion and the annointing of the 
sick) or panakhidas at cemeteries without written per- 
mission from the local authorities for each specific 
occasion. 

5. Violated the principle of freedom of conscience with 
respect to children. 

6. Illegally intruded into the administrative-financial 
life of religious societies. 

7. Illegally limited the number of members of a re- 
ligious society to the “Twenty” (Dvadtsatka), denying in 
fact to millions of believing citizens of the Orthodox faith 
their legal right to participate in the conduct of the 
administrative-economic life of the Russian Church. 

8. Illegally assumed for themselves the “right” to limit 
the clerical staff of religious societies, intruding adminis- 
tratively into the internal life of the Church. 

All of these acts are violations of the decree “On the 
Separation of Church and State” [1918], of Article 124 
of the Constitution of the USSR, and of the decree of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars “On Religious Associations” 
[1929], and in the majority of instances illegally hinder 
the performance of religious rites. 

Thus, the leaders and representatives of the CROCA, 
radically distorting the lawful purpose of the Council, 
have transformed that body into a clearly discriminatory 
organization whose entire activities are directed toward 
the systematic violation of the laws concerning the separa- 
tion of Church and state and of schools and Church, and 
toward the systematic hindrance of the performance of 
religious rites, which is a criminally punishable act under 
Articles 142-43 of the RSFSR Criminal Code. . . . 

The illegal policies of the leaders and representatives 
of the CROCA ... call forth the lawful indignation of 
the believing citizens of the USSR and discredit the legal 
foundations of Soviet society in the eyes of society [at 
large], posing a real threat to our fatherland. 

The principle of the further strengthening of socialist 
justice demands that the scandalous policies of the leaders 
and representatives of the CROCA, being a persistent 
legacy of the period of arbitrariness which was condemned 
by Soviet society, be finally brought to light, carefully 
and completely examined, and legally condemned, so that 
all the activities of the Council may be brought into 
complete compliance with the state’s legislation on re- 
ligion and the Church! It is necessary to return to the 
freedom of religious life guaranteed by the Constitution 
to the Russian Orthodox Church. . . . Moreover, all the 
churches, monasteries and theological schools illegally 
closed in the period 1961-64 should be rightfully returned 
to the Russian Orthodox Church. 


Finally, in view of the fact that the relations between 
Church and state contain in principle nothing intrinsi- 
cally secretive, it is necessary to subject all activities of 
the CROCA to conditions of legal publicity and to sys- 
tematic public control, with the Russian Orthodox Church 
to enjoy the right to have representatives on the control 
board. 

On the basis of the above, we earnestly ask you to ini- 
tiate effective measures with a view to the quickest possi- 
ble eradication of illegality and the restoration of the 
lawful rights of millions of believing citizens of the Soviet 
Union. 


N. I. ESHLIMAN 
G. P. YAKUNIN 


December 15, 1965 


53. Declaration by V. B. Talantov (excerpt) 


To the USSR Public Procurator 


From Citizen Boris Vladimirovich Talantov, Uritsky St., 
Apt. 1, Building 2, Kirov 


COMPLAINT 


On May 31, 1967, the newspaper Kirovskaia pravda 
printed an article by O. Liubovikov (“No Punches 
Pulled”) which contained libelous assertions, coarse 
threats and baseless insults directed against me. . . 

The following incidents led to the appearance of the 
article by O. Liubovikov. 

In August 1966, 12 believers in Kirov Province (includ- 
ing myself) forwarded to Moscow ... an open letter 
addressed to Aleksii, Patriarch of Moscow and of All 
Russia. 

Basically the letter gave a description of the unworthy 
acts of the local Bishop Ioann calculated to disrupt church 
life. The believers accordingly requested the Patriarch 
to remove Bishop Ioann forthwith. Incidentally, the letter 
mentioned that the local civil authorities, between 1960 
and 1964, had unlawfully and forcibly closed down 40 
churches in the Province of Kirov (53 per cent of the 
total), set fire to the ikons and ikonostases in these 
churches, looted the material valuables, and completely 
demolished some of the churches. . 

Following on this letter, I wrote a second letter to the 
editors of Izvestia, entitled “The Soviet State and the 
Christian Religion.” 

In connection with the aforementioned letters, I was 
summoned on February 14, 1967, to the Kirov KGB Office, 
where it was suggested to me that I should officially dis- 
claim having signed the “Open Letter of the Kirov Be- 
lievers,” which had become known abroad. In a written 
declaration . . . I confirmed the authenticity of my signa- 
ture under the “Open Letter” and stated that I was ready 
to prove that the contents of both letters were true, but 


that I had absolutely no idea how the “Open Letter of the 
Kirov Believers” got abroad. 

On the very same day an official of the KGB removed 
from my flat my professional files consisting of synopses 
of various philosophical works with my notes on them. 
The KGB officials promised to return the files after in- 
specting them, but they have so far failed to keep this 
promise. 


Later, on February 15, I learned from a BBC broadcast 
that . . . the Metropolitan Nikodim in London had de- 
clared the “Open Letter” to be another anonymous com- 
munication and therefore quite untrustworthy. ... As 
an Orthodox Christian, I was extremely indignant about 
this statement by Metropolitan Nikodim since I was con- 
vinced from earlier correspondence with the Moscow 
Patriarchate that the Metropolitan could have had no 
doubts about the authenticity of the letter. On March 22, 
therefore, I sent a letter to Patriarch Aleksii refuting 
Metropolian Nikodim’s assertion about the anonymous 
nature of the “Open Letter of the Kirov Believers” and 
confirming the authenticity of its contents. 


In addition to myself, seven other citizens of the city 
of Kirov signed the “Open Letter.” At the beginning of 
April, they were individually called before the Kirov 
City Council in connection with the letter. The interroga- 
tions there were conducted by the Council secretary, 
L. Ostanina, who described me as “a dangerous person 
with foreign connections” and threatened anyone who 
signed such a letter in future with imprisonment. Despite 
the threats, all the persons confirmed that they had signed 
the “Open Letter” voluntarily and deliberately, and 
four of them (including E. M. Khaliavina) sent a letter 
on May 20 to Patriarch Aleksii confirming that they had 
knowingly signed the “Open Letter” ... and pointing 
out that the local authorities in Kirov Province were con- 
tinuing as before to persecute believers and were refusing 
to open churches which had previously been illegally 
closed. 


At the same time, KGB officials kept intimidating cer- 
tain believers who had appealed for a second church 
to be opened in Kirov City, accusing them of being in 
league with me, a “dangerous political criminal.” Finally, 
a lecturer in the Polytechnic Institute, where I had worked 
in 1955-1958 as a teacher of higher mathematics, pub- 
licly called me an “enemy of the people” in the style 
practiced in Yezhov’s time. . . . 

As is proved by the closed court trials of A. Siniavsky 
and Yu. Daniel in February 1966 and of Yu. Galanskov, 
A. Ginzburg, A. Dobrovolsky and V. Lashkova in Janu- 
ary 1968, and by the appeal of P. Litvinov and L. Daniel 
to the Soviet and international public ... , the State 
security organs and the courts of law in our country are 
even today behaving in a fashion that is arbitrary and 
unlawful. 

.. . I therefore deem it my duty to lodge a determined 
protest against the arbitrary way in which nowadays 
court trials are held in camera, against the persecution of 
people for their beliefs, and against the inhuman confine- 
ment of political prisoners in prisons and camps. .. . 

[To return to] the article “No Punches Pulled,” most 
of it is devoted to the “Open Letter of Kirov Believers to 
Patriarch Aleksii,” which had been broadcast by the BBC 
on December 8, 1966. . . . The campaign of slander and 
threats organized against me because of a collective letter 
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sent to Patriarch Aleksii, which has somehow become 
known abroad, constitutes an inadmissible relapse into 
the lawless practices of the Yezhov regime. . . . 

In the “Open Letter,” the Kirov believers complained 
not about Soviet laws but about the arbitrary and illegal 
action of the local authorities in open violation of existing 
laws. Good laws in any country do not of themselves 
guarantee legality and law and order. Only if there is 
control by the public over the activities of judicial and 
administrative bodies can legality and law and order be 
ensured. . . . Nowhere have believers been condemned 
on the grounds of their belief in God. They have usually 
been charged with hooliganism, with parasitism, with 
fictitious political offences (spying, foreign connections) , 
with infringing the laws on religion, etc... . 

We have no law which punishes people for believing 
in God; yet doctors, teachers, engineers, and even ordi- 
nary workers and employees have been dismissed and are 
still being dismissed “‘at their own request,” or for some 
such formal reason, as soon as it becomes known that they 
attend church and take part in religious ceremonies. . . 

We have no law which punishes people for believing in 
God; yet many articles have been and are being published 
in national and local newspapers which openly declare 
the teaching of religion by parents to their children to 
be a crime. . . 


Believers from the illegally closed church communes 
in Kirov Province have frequently complained of being 
unlawfully persecuted for their faith to the USSR Public 
Procurator and the USSR Supreme Court, to N. S. 
Khrushchev, L. Brezhnev, A. Mikoyan, A. N. Kosygin, 
and N. Podgorny, and to all the national newspapers. The 
local authorities have in every case reacted to the com- 
plaints by acts of repression of one kind or another against 
the complainants. 


Finally, the persecutions suffered by believers and the 
severe punishment meted out to them by the courts are 
mentioned in the complaint lodged by the Evangelical 
Christians and Baptists with the United Nations and 
broadcast by the BBC on December 16, 1967.1. The 
facts described in this complaint, as well as _ those 
described in my letter to Jzvestia, prove irrefutably that 
in the USSR Christian believers are social pariahs. At 
the present time they are deprived even of the limited 
rights which were extended to them in the latter years 
of the Stalin regime. . . 


In the “Open Letter of the Kirov Believers,” it was 
stated that in Kirov Province, in the period from 1960 
to 1963, churches were closed down “by arbitrary and 
forcible action.” But O. Liubovikov, in an effort to prove 
the unprovable, alleges that the churches closed down 
“had no revenues; the clergy refused to serve in those 
churches and betook themselves elsewhere.” 


This is a falsehood which is spread everywhere abroad 
by Metropolitan Nikodim and which carries conviction 
only abroad since Russian believers are unable either to 
travel abroad or to send a letter there refuting this false- 
hood. . . . It was not the priests who refused to serve in 
the closed churches, but the provincial officials of the 
Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church 
(Smirnov, Medevedev, Liapin) who, by committing scan- 
dalously arbitrary actions, deprived the priests in question 
of their registration and refused to register anyone afresh. 
The churches closed down had adequate revenues, and 
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when they were shut down their money balances accrued 
to the state treasury... . 

In the city of Kirov itself—which in Stalin’s time had 
two churches—the Serafimov and the Fedorov—the City 
Council at the end of 1962 closed down the Fedorov 
church, which had large revenues, and despite the protests 
of believers (complaints addressed to N. S. Khrushchev 
were signed by a total of 5,000 people), blew it up quite 
unnecessarily in the beginning of 1963. As already men- 
tioned, the City Council and the state security organs 
in early 1967 frightened the activist believers of Kirov 
with threats of imprisonment for petitioning to have a 
second church opened. In the Serafimov Church, today the 
only one left in Kirov, the accommodations are terribly 
cramped, and elderly believers are consequently unable 
to attend Divine service on feast days. .. . 

Following the example of Metropolitan Nikodim, 
O. Liubovikov, in his endeavors to cover up the arbitrary 
behavior which led to the closing down of the churches, 
asserts an untruth and accuses me of slandering the 
social structure of the USSR. But incontestable facts 
cannot be refuted. The only way to raise the prestige of 
the authorities is to correct the mistakes committed in 
the past towards believers and to restore the situation to 
normal. That is what we believers are attempting to 
achieve... . 

I do not deny that I have always protested against 
the forcible implantation of nihilistic atheism. [But] I 
absolutely repudiate the unsubstantiated allegation made 
by O. Liubovikov that I have transgressed any Soviet 
laws. . 

Nowadays people who openly defend their religious and 
philosophical convictions, and who criticize the arbitrary 
and illegal actions of the authorities, are without any 
justification charged with being in illegal communication 
with the bourgeois West. In Yezhov’s day they were 
accused of imaginary espionage; nowadays they are ac- 
cused of being linked with NTS and CIA. . . . Such an 
accusation, however, is quite unconvincing. People in our 
country are not parrots who can only repeat what is said 
in the West. Practical experience of daily life generates 
new thoughts and new ideas in their heads and stimulates 
scientific progress. Marxism-Leninism is undergoing a 
practical testing not in the West but in the USSR. It is, 
therefore, only in the USSR that it can be given a scien- 
tifically-based critical assessment. On one point, we be- 
lieving Christians, on the strength of 50 years’ experience 
of life in a socialist society, have become convinced that 
the widely propagated teaching in our country about the 
rise and decay of religion is erroneous. Our belief derives 
from actually living in a socialist society and is not based 
on bourgeois propaganda from the West. Accordingly, 
we Christian believers suggest to the atheists in our coun- 
try that we start an open and friendly discussion on the 
problems that interest us, as is being done in certain 
socialist states. . . . 

Ideas cannot be conquered by violence. . . . 


B. V. TALANTOV 
April 26, 1968 


1 For excerpts from this complaint, see Document No. 46.— 


Ed. 


54. Archbishop Yermogen’s Letter to the Patri- 
arch of the Orthodox Church 


(To His Holiness Aleksii, Patriarch of Moscow and of 
All Russia 


Your Holiness, Right Reverend Sir: 


I long ago received your Holiness’ resolution No. 1640, 
dated December 22, 1967, in answer to my statement of 
November 25, 1967. 

I have hesitated for a long time before deciding 
whether I should write to your Holiness about this reso- 
lution. However, inasmuch as it puts my activity as a 
diocesan bishop in a light which does not correspond 
to the facts, I consider it my true duty respectfully to 
offer Your Holiness my explanations in the interest of 
restoring ecclesiastical truth. 

My statement of November 25, 1967, was provoked by 
my “retirement,” which had been prolonged contrary to 
the Synod’s resolution of November 25, 1965. This reso- 
lution had based my “retirement” only on the absence of a 
vacant bishopric at the time the resolution was passed. 
Inasmuch as a number of dioceses have become vacant 
over the last two years, my continuing “retirement” 
acquired the nature of a deprivation of bishopric, which, 
according to canon law, is legitimate only on the decision 
of a consistorial court. 

Therefore I was a little taken aback to read in [your 
Holiness’] resolution [of December 22, 1967] that I had 
not been offered a bishopric because of the availability of 
“more suitable” candidates for the vacant sees, since 
from the canonical standpoint such a consideration is 
quite irrelevant. It is a question not of the election of a 
candidate to be consecrated bishop, but of the restoration 
of a diocese to a bishop who had been deprived of one in 
a manner not permitted by canon law. 

Concerning the “complications” which arose in the 
dioceses I occupied (Tashkent, Omsk, and Kaluga), I 
should first of all point out that “complications” may be 
of different kinds, as are also their root causes. In order 
to evaluate them correctly, it is necessary to know what 
lies behind them and what is their essential nature. It 
sometimes happens that a complete absence of “complica- 
tions” is evidence of a lack of principle and of indifference 
to the entrusted task. 

To elucidate this, I would mention here a conversation 
I had with the late Metropolitan Pitirim of Krutitsy and 
Kolomna, a permanent member of the Synod. When he 
met me once in the Patriarchate and found out that I 
was having difficulties with the government official in 
charge of religious affairs in Tashkent, he offered me the 
following advice: “In order to avoid any difficulties, act in 
the following manner. When you receive a priest or a 
member of a church council on any ecclesiastical question, 
listen to all he has to say, and then send him to the gov- 
ernment official, so that after going there he’ll come back 
again to you. When he reports back, ring up the official 
and ask him what he said to your visitor. You repeat to 
him [the visitor] the same thing that he was told by the 
government official.” . . . 

I should emphasize especially that my activity as a 
bishop, in every diocese where I have served, has always 


been conducted within the law; not a single legal accusa- 
tion has ever been made against me, and I have never 
been called upon to answer either a criminal or an admin- 
istrative charge. It is true that I have had “complications” 
with government officials, but in every such instance the 
law was on my side, while on the official side there were 
arbitrary demands that did not conform with Soviet 
legality. 

The greatest number of “complications” occurred at 
Tashkent—but what were the reasons for them? 

First, there was my refusal to “help” Voronichev, the 
local government official in charge of religious affairs, 
to close the church in the village of Lunacharsky, near 
Tashkent. Because of the absence of legal grounds for 
its closure, this church has remained open to this day. 
During my whole tenure of the Tashkent diocese, not a 
single church there was closed down, while many other 
dioceses experienced mass closures, wave upon wave of 
them. 

The second reason for the “complications” was the 
construction of a cathedral in Tashkent. This was the 
largest building enterprise undertaken in our Church in 
the whole of the last fifty years since the restoration of the 
Patriarchate. 

To mark the day of the cathedral’s consecration, I was 
elevated by Your Holiness to the rank of Archbishop, 
and my activity as Bishop of Tashkent was singled out 
more than once in resolutions of approval from your 
Holiness. . . 


During my tenure of the Omsk bishopric, there were 
no difficulties of any kind... . 


During my tenure of the Kaluga bishopric, there were 
two officials in charge of religious affairs, first V. A. Smo- 
lin and then F. P. Riabovy. During Smolin’s time there 
were no difficulties. All matters of diocesan life that had 
to be taken up in any way with the state authorities 
were handled in strict accordance with the legislation on 
cults. 


After the appointment of the new official, Riabov, 
however, the situation became quite different. Under him 
legality was frequently supplanted by “expediency,” or 
sometimes simply by his “discretion”. . . . 


Your Holiness must to some extent be aware of how 
dificult it is in a number of dioceses for the bishops to 
appoint parish priests, because the process of appoint- 
ment depends to a very large degree on the discretion 
of the government officials, who sometimes even take it 
upon themselves to select the replacements that are 
needed. 


The basic evil is this: The discretion of the government 
officials completely governs all questions concerned with 
the granting of requests by priests for registration in 
order legally to conduct services; they can also rescind 
this right from a priest, as well as his right to participate 
in services of worship. This paralyzes the internal church 
activity of the diocesan bishop and makes him completely 
dependent on the government official. 

Moreover, Article 124 of the Constitution of the USSR 
speaks with all clarity of the right of every citizen freely 
to perform religious rites. Therefore, from the civil and 
legal point of view, every citizen has an equal right to 
participate in the performance of religious worship. How 
this is exercised by any citizen depends on the internal 
rules of the denomination to which he belongs. From 
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this it follows that . . . no supplementary document in 
the nature of a request for registration should be required 
of priests before they are enabled to conduct worship, for 
it is simply superfluous. . . . 

I have deliberately emphasized the legal aspect of this 
question because its regulation on a judicial basis is 
absolutely essential in order to eliminate all sorts of 
complications. 

The difficulties with the government official Riabov 
arose because of his refusal to register priests who had 
been sent by Your Holiness, in accordance with my repre- 
sentations, to fill vacant parishes in the diocese. He also 
tried to select candidates himself to occupy parish vacan- 
cies. Serious difficulties also arose because of attempts by 
this official to rescind the registration of priests without 
sufficient grounds. Naturally I could not remain indiffer- 
ent to the fate of the clergy of my diocese. When the 
registration of Archpriest N. Vitun, the incumbent of the 
church at Liudinovo, was withdrawn without due grounds, 
I protested the action of the official to the Council on 
Russian Orthodox Church Affairs, and Archpriest Vitun 
was reinstated. No other such instances occurred, but 
all this, of course, aroused the dissatisfaction of Riabov 
towards me, and I do not doubt that the letters of the 
Kaluga regional executive committee were inspired by 
him. 

If Your Holiness had had the opportunity to acquaint 
himself with the contents of these letters, which were the 
pretext for my dismissal from the bishopric, then you 
would have been convinced of the complete absence in 
them of anything which might be termed a legal finding of 
guilt. 

My prolonged “retirement,” as correctly noted in the 
resolution, is confounding public opinion within the 
Churehsared; 

In one paragraph of the resolution, a vexatious inac- 
curacy has crept in concerning the general ecclesiastical 
and canonical matters of the election and appointment of 
bishops. . 

In the matter of the appointment of bishops, the essence 
of the canons demands that all the bishops should take 
part in the election of a new bishop. . . . 

[Archbishop Yermogen here proceeds to prove his point 
with quotations from the canons of the Ecumenical 
Councils. | 

Uncanonical practices existing in any branch of the 
Church for a certain length of time in history do not 
deprive the Church of canonical bishops, but concern 
for the reestablishment of canonical order within the 
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Holy Church is the very first duty of its head and of the 
whole episcopate. 
With filial devotion, Your Holiness’ humble fellow- 


servant in Christ, 


ARCHBISHOP YERMOGEN 
Zhirovitsy Monastery, Feb. 20, 1968 


55. Galanskov on Religious Persecution 


In their cruel and senseless battle against Christianity, 
the anti-religious authorities have tried various violent 
methods of reprisal against believers and clergymen. Hay- 
ing proclaimed constitutional freedom of conscience, the 
authorities have formally announced the necessity of fight- 
ing religion with atheistic propaganda; they have resorted 
to administrative reprisals and the physical destruction of 
clergymen and the more active believers. 

The process of smothering the Russian Orthodox 
Church began almost immediately after the Revolution, 
and in that process both the laws and elementary norms 
of human morality have been trampled upon. 

Clergymen have been arrested and shot, and believers 
put into camps. Churches have been closed down’ and 
destroyed. The anti-religious terror has severely weak- 
ened the Russian Orthodox Church but has not fully 
destroyed it. At the same time, in the face of interna- 
tional opinion, it has been necessary, at least outwardly, 
to observe the legal guarantees of freedom of religion. 

Finding themselves unable to crush the Church by anti- 
religious terror, the authorities have more and more fre- 
quently resorted to administrative-legal pressures, at the 
same time trying to corrupt the Church from within by 
planting anti-religious agents within Church institutions. 

“Description of Events in Pochaevsky Monastery in 
Our Day,” by an anonymous author, has been widely dis- 
tributed recently in many typewritten copies, and it per- 
suasively documents for us the selfless opposition of a 
handful of legally defenseless people dedicated to the 
service of God and morality against the inhumanity and 
cruelty of a state machine bent on their destruction. 


(Yu. Galanskov’s introductory note to the document on 


the Pochaevsky Monastery, published in Phoenix 1966.) 


Biographic Notes 


THE NOTES BELOW are divided into two sections. 
The first contains biographic sketches of the defendants 
in the Moscow trials of 1967-68 (with the exception of 
Viktor Khaustov, about whom little is known) ; and of 
four of the principal figures in the arrests and trials 
in the Ukraine whose writings appear in this issue. 
The second section provides notes on prominent signa- 
tories of protest documents relating to the Moscow 
trials. The signatories appearing in Part VI (“Re- 
ligious Dissent”), are identified in Mr. Reddaway’s 
article. The notes indicate which documents the given 
individual signed or was otherwise associated with. 
The documents proper also identify—by profession 
and/or place of employment—some of the signatories 
on whom no other meaningful data could be obtained, 
and who were therefore not listed below. 


I: The Principals 


VLADIMIR BuKovsky (1941- )—Writer, son of an or- 
thodox journalist associated with the highly conservative 
journal, Oktiabr. In 1961, contributed to Phoenix, an un- 
derground literary magazine, took part in unauthorized 
poetry readings in Maiakovsky Square in Moscow, and also 
made critical speeches at Komsomol meetings at Moscow 
University. Expelled from the university and the Komso- 
mol, then committed from 1963 until the spring of 1965 to 
a mental asylum. Participated in the December 5, 1965, 
public demonstration calling for an open trial for Siniav- 
sky and Daniel and in 1966 was again detained in a mental 
asylum for six months. In January 1967, took part in a 
demonstration in support of Galanskov and Dobrovolsky 
and subsequently received the maximum sentence of three 
years at hard labor. 


VYACHESLAV CHoRNOvIL—Ukrainian television journalist 
in his early thirties. In November 1967, sentenced to 18 
months in a labor colony for distributing copies of a docu- 
ment exposing the methods of the KGB (for further de- 
tials, see article by G. Luckyj, p. 14). 


Vapim DELONE—Young poet, member of the SMOG liter- 
ary group; author of, among others, “Ballad of Disbelief.” 
Arrested in January 1967 along with Bukovsky and Kushev 
(q.v.), tried in September 1967, and given a one-year sus- 
pended sentence for “organization of or participation in 
group action violating public order.” 


ALEKSEI DoBROovoLsKy (1939- )—Typographer and 
poet. In 1964, after serving a three-year sentence for dis- 
seminating “anti-Soviet propaganda,” was again arrested, 
imprisoned for a further six months, then forced to under- 
go treatment in a Leningrad mental hospital—an experi- 
ence to which he was subjected for another two months in 
1966, after helping to organize a protest meeting in March 
of that year. Published one of his works in Phoenix— 
66. Rearrested in January 1967, turned state’s evidence 
against Ginzburg, Galanskov, and Lashkova in January 
1968. Received a two-year sentence. 


Ivan DzyuBa (1931- )—Ukrainian literary critic and 
writer. Was for a number of years a member of the 
editorial board of Vitchyzna, the official organ of the 
Ukrainian Writers’ Union. A frequent target of criticism 
in 1962, he was threatened with expulsion from the Ukrai- 
nian Writers’ Union for advancing “politically false con- 
cepts.” Has not been permitted to publish anything since 
1965, the year he wrote his well-known essay on “The 
Honesty of Creative Research”; instead, given the job of 
language editor on the Ukrainian Biochemical Journal. 
His literary works have nevertheless been circulating 
clandestinely, and some have been published abroad (in 
Czechoslovakia and Western Europe). During the mass 
arrests of young Ukrainian intellectuals in 1965-66, D. 
was interrogated by party and security organs but re- 
leased, apparently because of his incurable tuberculosis. 


Yurt TIMOFEEVICH GALANSKOV (1939- )—Writer. 
After finishing secondary school, worked as an electrician 
and as an administrator at the Evening Machine-tool 
Technical School of Moscow. Arrested in 1967 while 
attending the Moscow State Historical Archivist Institute. 
Author of several books of verse, some of which were 
printed abroad, e.g., The Human Manifesto. In 1959-60, 
gave several readings of his poems at Maiakovsky Square. 
In 1961, after distributing, together with a group of young 
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writers and poets, the typewritten journal Phoenix, he was 
confined for several months in a psychiatric hospital. In 
1965, staged a solitary sitdown demonstration in front of 
the US Embassy in Moscow, protesting American inter- 
vention in the Dominican Republic. Circulated Phoenix— 
66 in 1966. Arrested on January 19, 1967, tried a year 
later along with Ginzburg, Dobrovolsky, and Lashkova, 
and sentenced to seven years at hard labor under Article 


70 of the RSFSR Criminal Code. 


ALEKSANDR ILIcH GiINnzBuURG (1936- )—KEditor, actor, 
journalist, and technician. After completing secondary 
school, worked as a lathe-operator and subsequently be- 
came a correspondent for Moskovskii komsomolets, while 
taking evening courses in journalism at Moscow University 
(1956-60). In 1958-59, acted in the Dramatic Theater in 
the city of Kimry, near Moscow. In 1959-60, edited three 
numbers of Sintaksis, a typewritten journal containing 
works by young Soviet poets, including B. Akhmadulina, 
A. Glazkov, and B. Slutsky. In 1960 arrested on charges of 
“distributing an anti-Soviet journal” (z.e., under Article 
70 of the RSFSR Criminal Code). The charges were soon 
dropped for lack of evidence, whereupon G. was prose- 
cuted under Article 196-1, concerning forgery of docu- 
ments—allegedly on the ground of having once taken an 
examination on behalf of a friend. Imprisoned first at Lu- 
bianka and later at a camp in Mordvinia during his pre- 
liminary detention of about one year. Returned to Moscow 
after his release and worked as an electrician at a televi- 
sion station, a lathe-operator in a metalworking plant, and 
as an employee of the Literary Museum. Arrested for the 
second time in May 1964 on charges of distributing anti- 
Soviet literature, but again the charges were withdrawn. In 
1966, G. compiled Volume on the Trial of Yu. Daniel and 
A, Siniavsky (otherwise known in the West as the “White 
Book”) which he sent to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
and the KGB with a demand that the case be reviewed. 
Again arrested in January 1967, charged with violating 
Article 70 of the RSFSR Criminal Code, tried January 8- 
12, 1968, and sentenced to five years at hard labor. 


SVYATOSLAV KARAVANSKY (1920- )—Ukrainian trans- 
lator (Shakespeare, Byron, Kipling) and compiler of a 
dictionary of Ukrainian rhymes. Arrested in 1945 as a spy 
for the Rumanians and sentenced to 25 years imprison- 
ment; released in 1960. In 1965, protested against the Rus- 
sification of the Ukraine in a letter to the Soviet authorities 
and petitioned Wladyslaw Gomulka to use his influence 
toward convening a conference of the world’s Communist 
parties for the purpose of reaffirming the rights of national 
minorities, Arrested shortly thereafter and sent without 
trial to a Mordvinian labor colony. 


Yevceent Icorevich KusHev—Poet in his early twenties. 
One of the organizers of the “Ryleev Circle” (see article 
by M. Friedberg in next issue of this journal). 


Vera LasHKovaA—Student. Typed manuscripts for Ginz- 
burg and Galanskoy and received a one-year suspended 
sentence. Also reported to have been one of the organizers 
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of the March 5, 1966, demonstration against Stalin’s par- 
tial rehabilitation. 


VALENTYN Moroz (1947- )—Ukrainian history in- 
structor, sentenced to hard labor in 1966 for propagating 
“slanderous fabrications which defame the Soviet state and 
social system” (Article 62 of the UkrSSR Criminal Code). 
For further information, see article by G. Luckyj, p. 14.) 


Il: The Protesters 


BELLA AKHMADULINA (1936- )—Poetess and former 
wife of Yevgeni Yevtushenko. For years was denied ad- 
mission to the Writers’ Union and thus prevented from 
publishing her poems; but finally gained membership as 
a translator. Author of a book of verse entitled A String; 
her work also appeared in the underground journal Sin- 


taksis. (Doc. 9) 


Vasitt AKsionoyv (1932- )—Member of the editorial 
board of Yunost. Works include: Colleagues (London, 
Putnam, 1962); A Ticket to the Stars (New York, Signet 
Books, 1963) ; Oranges from Morocco (1963). A Ticket 
to the Stars, about modern youth, provoked much criticism 
and debate in the Soviet press. A. is the son of Yevgenia 
Ginzburg, author of Journey into the Whirlwind (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & World, 1967), which gives an 
eyewitness account of the Stalinist purges and her own 
18 years in prison, but which has not been published in 


the USSR. (Docs. 9 and 29) 


PAVEL GRIGOREVICH ANTOKOLSKY (1896- )—Poet and 
stage producer; member, USSR Writers’ Union. Spent 
early career working for the National Arts Theater and 
various other playhouses. Recipient of two Orders of the 
Red Banner of Labor, the Badge of Honor, and a Stalin 
Prize. In the mid-1930’s, abandoned theatrical career in 
order to devote himself entirely to literature. In the 1940’s, 
censured for “estheticism” and “formalism”; in the 1950’s, 
for “eulogizing” Pasternak’s work. In October 1967, de- 
fended Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn in a letter to P. N. Demi- 
chev, CC Secretary responsible for ideological matters 


(to be published in the next issue of this journal). (Doc. 
29) 


ZaMIRA ASANOVA—Physician, a leader of the Crimean 
Tatars. (Doc. 34) 


Larisa Bocoraz-DanieL—Philologist, wife of imprisoned 
writer Yuli Daniel. On June 17, 1967, sent letter to Soviet 
authorities protesting conditions of her husband’s impris- 
onment, which she described in an article first published 


in Die Zeit (Hamburg) and reprinted in Atlas (New 
York), December 1967. (Docs. 11 and 34) 


Irya Ya. GasBal (1936- )—School teacher. Together 
with Bukovsky, Delone, and Kushev, participated in the 
January 1967 demonstration on Pushkin Square demand- 
ing the repeal of Article 70 of the RSFSR Penal Code and 
protesting the arrest of the editors of Phoenix-66. Arrested 
and sentenced to four months in prison, but sentence 


annulled for lack of evidence. (Docs. 10, 28, 32 and 34) 


Lupmita_ ILinicHna GinzpurG—Pensioned economist, 
mother of Aleksandr Ginzburg. Her protests in defense of 
her son (Docs. 21 and 22) drew a warning from the KGB 
that she could be charged with defaming the Soviet state 
if she continued her “anti-social activities.” The charge 
carries a maximum penalty of three years’ imprisonment. 


Piotr GRIGOREVICH GRIGORENKO (1906- ) —Construc- 
tion engineer, former Major-General and lecturer at the 
Frunze Military Academy in Moscow. Active in various 
protest movements since 1961, when he sent an “open 
letter” to Moscow voters protesting restraints on freedom 
in the USSR and was consequently dismissed from Frunze 
Academy. In 1964, after making an allegedly anti-Soviet 
speech, reduced to ranks and confined in a mental asylum 
for 14 months. In March 1966, demonstrated against the 
partial rehabilitation of Stalin and in June 1966 wrote 
another “open letter” to Pravda and Izvestia. Protested 
recent trials of writers (Docs. 10, 25, and 34); also par- 
ticipated in demands for full rehabilitation of Crimean 
Tatars (see Doc. 44). In July 1968, together with Kos- 
terin and Yakhimovich (q.v.), voiced his support of liber- 
alization in Czechoslovakia (see The New York Times, 
July 30, 1968). For additional biographic information, 
see Doc. 38, signed by his wife, Zinaida Mikhailovna 
Grigorenko. 


Fazi. IsKANDER—Author of poems and tales of his native 
Abkhazian Autonomous Republic as well as satirizations 
of the Soviet bureaucracy; works include Green Rain 
(1960), Children of the Black Sea (1961), and Youth of 
the Sea (1964). (Docs. 9 and 29) 


VENIAMIN ALEKSANDROVICH KAVERIN (ZILBERG) (1902- 

)—Novelist. Early works, such as The End of a 
Gang (1926), were concerned with fanciful subjects 
rather than the social or political problems of the day. In 
1931 his Unknown Artist upheld personal ethical respon- 
sibility as an essential social value and expressed fear that 
it might vanish as Soviet collectivism developed. Subse- 
quently conformed to the precepts of socialist realism; in 
this genre, a novel entitled The Larger View (1934-35) 
dealt with the problem of the intellectual’s adjustment to 
Soviet society. During World War II, correspondent for 
TASS and Izvestia. Recent fiction includes the novel 
Quests and Hopes (1962). In open letter, censured Kon- 
stantin Fedin, First Secretary of the USSR Writers’ Union, 


for his role in the suppression of works by Solzhenitsyn, 
Simonoy, and others (to be published in next issue of this 
journal) ; also protested Galanskoy-Ginzburg trial (Doc. 


29). 


Yuri KazaKxov (1927- )—Writer, associated since 1963 
with the Molodaia Gvardiia publishing house. Going to 
Town, a collection of short stories, has been translated into 
English by Gabriella Azrael (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1963); individual stories have appeared in Encounter, 
Esquire, and Odyssey Review. (Doc. 29) 


Yuri Kim (1936- )—Secondary-school teacher of lit- 
erature; poet; composer and performer of popular songs. 


(Docs. 28, 32, and 34) 


VLADIMIR KorniLov—Poet; author of a volume of selected 


poems entitled The Wharf (1964). (Doc. 29) 


ALEKSEI YEVGRAFOVICH KOosTERIN (1896- )—Writer, 
former editorialist for Trud, Gudok, and Izvestia. Spent 
17 years in Stalin’s concentration camps. Signed appeal to 
the Presidium of the Consultative Conference of Commu- 
nist Parties in Budapest (Doc. 34). In July 1968, joined 
four others (including Grigorenko and Yakhimovich, q.v.) 
in sending the Czechoslovak Embassy in Moscow a letter 
encouraging the new Prague leadership to press forward 
with its program of democratization. K. has also taken 
part in demands for more equitable treatment of the 


Crimean Tatars (Doc. 44). 


Anatoui E, Levitin (Krasnov) (1915- )—Religious 
writer, former priest; sent to a concentration camp for 
seven years, released in 1956. Prolific author on questions 
of religious freedom (Docs. 50 and 51) as well as on civil 
liberties in general (Docs. 26, 32, and 34). For more bio- 
graphic data, see article by Peter Reddaway, p. 21. 


PaveL MIKHAILOVICH Litvinov (1937- )—Grandson 
of the late Soviet foreign minister, Maksim Litvinov; re- 
cently dismissed as an assistant on the faculty of physics 
at the Moscow Institute of Precise Chemical Technology 
for participating in the protests against recent trials of 
dissident intellectuals. (Docs. 2, 3, 10, 11, 12 and 34) 


Novetta NIKOLAEVNA MATVEEVA—Poetess; books include 
Lyrics (1961), The Little Ship (1963), and The Soul of 
Things (1966) ; individual poems have appeared in /zves- 
tia, Novyi mir, and Yunost. (Doc. 29) 


KonstTANTIN GRIGOREVICH PaustTovsky (1892-1968) —Re- 
cently deceased elder statesman of Soviet letters. Early 
works, such as Naval Sketches (1927-28), Ships That 
Were Met (1928), and The Romanticists (1929-30), were 


followed by more realistic portrayals of Soviet life, includ- 
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ing Karabugaz (1932), Kolkhida (1934), and The Black 
Sea (1936). In 1956, P. made a strong defense, unpub- 
lished in the USSR, of Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone 
at meeting of Moscow writers called to condemn it; he 
also denounced the persistence of antisemitism in the 
USSR, and on a number of occasions attacked orthodox 
Soviet writings. In.1961 sponsored an anthology of writ- 
ers both living and dead, all linked in some fashion to 
the village of Tarusa (Pages from Tarusa, Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1964). Although he once withdrew a letter to a 
lawyer in behalf of Siniavsky and Daniel, he protested 
Brodsky’s imprisonment and, shortly before the Ginzburg 
trial, publicly defended the Soviet Union’s “brilliant” 
young writers, appealing to the older generation of writers 
to “spare them [the younger writers] from the hindrances 
that did not elude us.” (Novyi mir, Nov. 1966). Despite 
such protests and appeals, was awarded the Order of 
Lenin in 1967. First part of his autobiography, 4 Story of 
a Life, was widely acclaimed when it appeared in the West 
(New York, Pantheon) in 1964. (Doc. 29) 


Yur! YEVGENEVICH PiL1AR—Writer, author of All This 
Happened (1956), a description of his internment in a 
Nazi concentration camp. (Docs. 29 and 30) 


G. S. PoptapotskKy—Geologist, author of an article in the 
journal Physics of the Earth (No. 6, 1966) about seismic 
waves. (Doc. 27 and 29) 


Boris N. SHracin—Philosopher specializing in esthetics; 
film critic. (Docs. 20 and 34) 


Boris Borisovich VaKutiIn—Member, USSR Writers’ 
Union; Senior Scientist on the staff of the Leningrad Divi- 
sion of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia, USSR Academy 
of Sciences; Candidate in Philology. (Doc. 15) 


Yuri Borisovich Vakutin—Senior Scientist on the staff 


of the Institute of Cytology, USSR Academy of Sciences; 
Candidate in Biology. (Doc. 15) 


Ivan A. YAKHIMovICH (19302- )—Philologist, gradu- 
ated Latvian State University in 1956, appointed chairman 
of a collective farm in Latvia in 1960. Author of appeal 
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to Suslov (Doc. 17), which cost him his job. In July 1968, 
declared his support of the Dubcek regime in Czecholova- 
kia (see The New York Times, July 30, 1968). For back- 
ground information, see laudatory article about Y. which 
appeared in Soviet press in 1964 (Doc. 18). 


Piotr IonavicH YAKiIR (1923- )—Historian on the 
staff of the Institute of Historical Studies, USSR Academy 
of Sciences. Son of the well-known Major-General Iona 
E. Yakir, who was executed in 1937 during the Stalinist 
purges of the Red Army. The same year, sentenced to 17 
years in a concentration camp; rehabilitated in 1956. 
Was reportedly summoned by the KGB on February 14, 
1968, and accused of being a principal instigator of “anti- 
social” activities, which included protests against both 
the Galanskov-Ginzburg trial and the partial rehabilita- 
tion of Stalin. (Docs. 28, 32, 34) 


ANATOLI ALEKSANDROVICH YAKOBSON—Poet and trans- 
lator; member of the council of writers attached to the 
Sovietskii Pisatel publishing house. His “Brief Notes on 
Contemporary Poetry” appeared in the underground 
journal Phoenix. (Docs. 20, 24, 32) 


ALEKSANDR SERGEEVICH YESENIN-VOLPIN (1924. )— 
Mathematician and poet-philosopher, son of poet ' Sergei 
Yesenin (who committed suicide in 1925). Yesenin-Volpin 
was twice imprisoned (in 1949 and 1959), in the latter 
instance for smuggling an “anti-Soviet” philosophical 
treatise to the West. A collection of his poems, A Leaf 
of Spring (New York, Praeger), was published in 1961; 
in 1962, his poetry was described by Leonid Ilichev (then 
head of the Ideological Commission of the party’s Cen- 
tral Committee) as the “ravings of a mentally deranged 
person.” On December 5, 1965, led a rally in Moscow’s 
Pushkin Square in protest against the arrest of Siniavsky 
and Daniel. On February 19, 1966, challenged the legality 
of the Siniavsky-Daniel verdict in an interview with a 
correspondent of The New York Times. An active pro- 
tester against the Galanskov-Ginzburg trial (Docs. 21 
and 32), was picked up at his home in mid-February 
1968 and again taken to a mental institution. In March 
1968, 95 mathematicians protested his forcible confine- 
ment in a letter to the Minister of Health, the Procurator 
General, and the Chief Psychiatrist of the City of Mos. 
cow; 15 withdrew their signatures after the letter was 


made public by The New York Times (Docs. 35 and 36). 
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In Quest of Justice 


PART II 


“In our day,” writes Lidia Chukovskaia (Doc. 50), 
“one trial follows another.” Indeed, no sooner had 
Part I of “In Quest of Justice” come off the press than 
a new trial opened in Moscow (Docs. 79-81). Not 
surprisingly, those who had earlier denounced the 
perversions of the Soviet judicial system now found 
themselves its victims. The immediate issue which 
led a number of Soviet citizens to court arrest and 
exile was new: the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Yet in a larger sense, as both Larisa Borgoraz-Daniel 
and Pavel Litvinov so clearly indicated in their final 
trial statements, the issue was ageless: justice and 
freedom, for the people of Czechoslovakia as much 
as for the people of the USSR. 

Soviet authorities no longer attempt to conceal either 
the existence of open dissent or their concern about 
its impact and magnitude. In numerous articles and 
resolutions they have denounced the “unsavory role,” 
the “inadmissable political dereliction,” the “ideologi- 
cal immaturity and vacillation” of “those who lend 
their names to arm our ideological adversaries.” To 
Aleksandr Chakovsky, Editor of Literaturnaia gazeta, 
dissent and criticism of Soviet society—in whatever 
form—is nothing but “pseudo-daring.” Genuine dar- 
ing, in his words, “is inseparably linked with the 
struggle for genuine truth—i.e., for the construction 
of communism—waged alongside the party and the 
people” (Sovetskaia Rossiia, Jan. 27, 1968) ; in other 
words, with consent. 

Dissent, then, cannot be tolerated; those who en- 
gage in it, said Literaturnaia Rossiia on May 1, are 
guilty of “traitorous” and “anti-Soviet” acts, of con- 
tributing to the “enemy’s gain” (Literaturnaia gazeta, 
May 29). “The cry of ‘lack of freedom’ in the Soviet 
Union,” D. Kraminoy warned darkly in Pravda 
(March 3), is reminiscent of the “cry raised by the 
Russian capitalists and landowners,” as well as by all 
the sundry “Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries . . . 
Trotskyites, right-wing and ‘left-wing’ renegades.” “We 
are told by some people,” writes Chakovsky in an- 
other article (LG, March 27), “that the trial [ of 
Ginzburg and Galanskov] was illegal. Why? Be- 
cause it was ‘closed.’ What does that mean? Is it 
the rule in bourgeois judicial practice that trials of 
people who threaten the security of the capitalist 
system are held in New York’s Lincoln Center or 


London’s Trafalgar Square? Do American courts 
send invitations to Soviet correspondents with a most 
humble request to attend a trial of the latest “Red 
spy?’” The fact that Mr. Chakovsky apparently for- 
got the usual Soviet admonition that “the standards 
of bourgeois democracy are inapplicable to our condi- 
tions” (LG, May 29) is less important than the chill- 
ing implication of his parallel: Ginzburg and Galans- 
kov, sentenced to long prison terms for having pro- 
duced an unofficial literary journal.and a collection of 
official Soviet documents are “spies”; as are, presum- 
ably, those who “‘pseudo-dare” to defend them. 

Yet the protests go on. Literaturnaia gazeta (May 
9), speaks of “numerous letters and resolutions re- 
ceived by the Central Committee of the CPSU,” among 
whose signatories, “unfortunately, were people carry- 
ing party or YCL [Komsomol] cards.” Despite the 
many meetings of “indignant” citizens, despite at- 
tempts at persuasion, “‘strict party reprimands” and 
“punishments,” according to Sergei Mikhalkov (LG, 
April 3), “there are those who to this day remain stub- 
born and fail to draw the appropriate conclusions for 
themselves.” “But it is not only letters that alarm 
us,” Mr. Mikhalkov continues. “The position of some 
writers, particularly Communists, who speak at some 
meetings and literary evenings alarms us no less.” 
So do “certain phenomena in related arts, in particu- 
lar the theater,” where “arbitrary interpretations of 
classical works,” by “the political coloration of mod- 
ernized lines of the characters . . . arouse unhealthy 
agitation among the audience.” So, according to other 
statements reported in the same issue of Literaturnaia 
gazeta, do the “pseudo-experimenters in the cinema” 
and the many “young poets’’—in fact, all “the so-called 
‘liberals’ ” and intellectuals who criticize and attempt 
“to alter the nature of [Soviet] society.” 

The documents of dissent and the samples of the 
“literature of the underground” (discussed in the 
articles by Messrs. Monas and Friedberg) represent, 
in our opinion, an extraordinarily important aspect 
of contemporary Soviet reality. The official Soviet con- 
firmation of the existence of these writings—indeed of 
the very existence of dissent—only heightens their 
value and significance. 


—The Editors 


Engineers or Martyrs: 
Dissent and the Intelligentsia 


By Sidney Monas 


t is surely unusual for literature to become 
the occasion for a constitutional crisis. Yet this 
is, in essence, what has happened in the Soviet 
Union as an outgrowth of the February 1966 trial 
of Andrei Siniavsky and Yuli Daniel. At their trial, 
the two writers defended themselves on literary 
grounds against the charge of having carried on 
“anti-Soviet propaganda.” The judge even accused 
them of attempting to turn the court proceedings 
into an elementary course in literary criticism; yet 
he himself called in a panel of literary experts 
whose presence at the trial was difficult to explain 
except on literary grounds. Everything seemed 
confused, contradictory, paradoxical, and against 
expectations. 

The sentences handed down by the court turned 
out to be extremely harsh, and the amnesty which 
many expected has so far not been granted. On 
the other hand, literary dissent has not been silenced 


Mr. Monas is Professor of History at the University 
of Rochester (New York) and author of Third 
Section: Police and Society in Russia under 
Nicholas I (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1961), as well as of a number of translations 
from and studies of Russian literature. 
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either. On the contrary, the trial stirred up a 
wave of protest which has since spread to the very 
fringes of the intelligentsia, if not beyond, and 
which has at the same time become much broader 
than a demand for mere literary and artistic free- 
dom. Indeed, because it has had the effect of 
polarizing the articulate Soviet public into oppos- 
ing authoritarian and libertarian camps, the trial 
has been likened in its divisive impact to the Drey- 
fus case in France of the 1890’s.* 

Yet, too, how Russian! One is immediately re- 
minded of the historic role of 19th-century Russian 
literature, of the special relationship between Nicho- 
las I and Pushkin, of the secretly-circulated manu- 
scripts of Griboedov, Pushkin and Lermontov, 
Belinsky’s letter to Gogol, and the publications of 
Hertzen’s Free Russian Press in London. 

Because literature was relatively an island of 
freedom in a censor-ridden country, hopes for the 
expression of grievances and the authentication of 
private experiences and predicaments—hopes which 


1See Patricia Blake, “This is the Winter of Moscow’s 
Dissent,” The New York Times Magazine, March 24, 1968, 
p. 126. 


elsewhere might have found other outlets—in Rus- 
sia became centered in literature. It should be 
added that Russian literature embodied a Christian 
sensibility in secularized form and thereby served 
to orient intellectuals who had lost their religion, but 
not their religiosity. It tended to glorify compas- 
sion, the notion of “beautiful suffering” and the 
acceptance of suffering as one’s lot, and the sub- 
ordination of self to some larger cause. 

Before the occurrence of the Revolution that 
aimed at changing the conditions which produced 
beautiful sufferers and superfluous men, there was 
a literary revolution that anticipated the type of 
the revolutionary. This was the project of the 
“new man,” the “positive hero,” which was inaugu- 
rated by Belinsky, Chernyshevsky and Gorky, and 
which was much admired by Lenin.” 

Now there is once again in Russia something 
like an intelligentsia—not merely, as Stalin defined 
the term, a “social segment” of professionals and 
“white collars” recruited from among the workers 
and peasants, but a “spiritual brotherhood”  bear- 
ing a special burden of conscience and equipped 
with a special sensibility. In a recent article os- 
tensibly about America, the Soviet sociologist, 
Igor Kon, prefaces a discussion of the particular 
problems of the American intelligentsia with an 
analysis of the problems involved in the general 
concept, “intelligentsia,” presenting some especially 
interesting ideas regarding the importance of a 
psychological approach. On the role of a literary 
avant-garde, he quotes Lewis Coser, the American 
sociologist, as follows: 


It would be absurd to attribute the alienation of many 
avant-garde authors solely to the battle with the censors, 
yet one may well maintain that those battles contributed 
in no mean measure to such alienation. To these authors 
the censor came to be the very symbol of the philistin- 
ism, hypocrisy and meanness of bourgeois society. 

Many an author who was initially apolitical was drawn 
to the political left in the United States because the left 
was in the forefront of the battle against censorship. The 
close alliance of avant-garde art with avant-garde social 
and political radicalism can be accounted for, at least 
in part, by the fact that they came to be merged in the 
minds of many as a single battle for freedom against all 
repression.® 


The relevance of this passage to the current situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union is attested to by its re- 


2For an extremely interesting psychoanalytic interpretation 
of the “new man” and his place in Russian culture, see Alain 
Besancon, Le tsarévich immolé, Paris, 1967, pp. 145-61. 

37. Kon, “Razmyshleniia ob Amerikanskoi inteligentsii,” 


Novyi mir, No. 1, 1968, pp. 190-91. 


quotation, this time deliberately and overtly in a 
Soviet context, by the extraordinary physicist- 
academician, A. D. Sakharov, in his “underground” 
essay which recently found its way abroad and 
appeared in The New York Times.’ 

The Revolution ravaged but did not destroy the 
old Russian intelligentsia with its distinctive public- 
mindedness and literary education. What was left 
was joined—perhaps “swamped” would be a better 
word—by a large, new, crudely-trained group, 
newly-empowered and newly-privileged, ambitious, 
dynamic, and perhaps more than a little frightened 
underneath its new perquisites and accomplish- 
ments. This new amalgam was further devastated 
by the purges, the war, and the Stalinist terror, 
giving place only slowly and reluctantly to a better- 
educated, more finely-honed, and intellectually more 
secure generation which came of age in the postwar 
world. 

It is their situation that recapitulates at least 
some aspects of the situation of the 19th-century 
intelligentsia—a ravished public life, something 
of which may perhaps still be redeemed, and a 
heavy burden of guilt toward “the people.” ° With 
the collapse of Stalinist authority, the claims of 
which were as absolute as those made on behalf of 
any divinity, the very authority of the Communist 
Party itself seemed to tremble and waver, and with 
it the very sense of a purpose to life. Questions 
were asked and then not answered. The call for 
glasnost (publicity) was stifled by the same party 
organs that had issued it. Significantly enough, 
it was in the wake of the 20th Party Congress 
that Andrei Siniavsky wrote his essay, “On Social- 
ist Realism,” and only two years later that he sent 
it abroad under the pseudonym of Abram Tertz. 

This was the period of the “thaw” that somehow 
never quite passed on to spring. Publication be- 
came much freer, yet not altogether free. The 
formulas of socialist realism were torn to shreds; 
yet the basic idea of an organized literature re- 
mained. It was not merely that the journals and 
the publishing houses were controlled by the party 


4“Thoughts on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence, and Intel- 
lectual Freedom,” The New York Times, July 22, 1968, p. 15. 
For excerpts, see Document 59. 

51 do not mean to imply that the present situation parallels 
that of the 19th century at any given moment—the 1840s, 
say, or the 1860’s or the 1890’s—but rather that there are 
points of resemblance to all of these, and that there will 
continue to be such resemblances as long as the two basic 
factors of 19th-century alienation have their analogies in the 
present: namely, a repressive regime and a sensitive, estranged 
intelligentsia. 
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through the Writers’ Union. The party refused 
to relinquish its control over the life of literature 
as such, and over the lives of writers; it continued to 
decide who should have access to a_ typewriter 
and a dacha, who could give a public recital, and 
who could go abroad. And precisely to the degree 
that the party felt this control slipping, the need to 
preserve it was frantically invoked. From 1956 
on, spontaneous literary gatherings that easily 
spilled over into politics became a commonplace. 
The mimeographed journals began to appear in 
1958. There were poetry readings in Maiakovsky 
Square. “Underground literature” assumed a cer- 
tain bulk. 

In genre this literature varied greatly, and in 
quality it ran the gamut from brilliant to unmiti- 
gatedly awful. Something of that range is repre- 
sented in the examples provided in this issue. 
Among the discursive writings, all remain more 
or less within the revolutionary if not necessarily 
the strictly Bolshevik tradition. None are anti- 
socialist and none are anti-patriotic. There are no 
“witches’ covens” represented—perhaps, among 
the intelligentsia at least, none exists. Similarly, 
the more personal and lyric works, while reflecting 
an assiduous effort to affirm the value of private 
experience and personal desire, reveal no real open- 
ing of the sluice gates of personal repression. While 
the political rhetoric is sometimes fairly strong, 
the rhetoric of sex seems remarkably restrained and 
old-fashioned. 

With the arrest and trial of Siniavsky and his 
disciple, Daniel, the repressive mechanism—from 
the Glavlit censorship to the KGB—clamped down 
hard. Curiously enough, however, intimidation 
proved ineffective. Protest mounted. An increas- 
ingly wide range of people became involved. In 
April 1968, a plenary session of the CPSU Central 
Committee declared the “consequences of the per- 
sonality cult” officially liquidated and called for 
strengthened ideological discipline in the face of 
what was termed a renewed bourgeois ideological 
offensive. Six weeks later, writing in Literaturnaia 
gazeta, a party ideologue attempted to belittle the 
entire protest movement as the work of a few “po- 
litically immature” writers: 


Misconceptions of the place of the intelligentsia, false 
conclusions concerning the writer’s role in the ranks of 
the whole intelligentsia, and finally, overestimation of 
their own relative weight in the writers’ community— 


6“Vernost, edinstvo, ubezhdennost,” Literaturnaia gazeta, 
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these are what have nurtured the childish arrogance of 
some of our comrades who have forgotten the old 
parable of the lieutenant and the army company.® 


Yet this rings most unconvincingly, and no one 
really believes that either protest or samizdat has 
been terminated. Within the ranks of the intel- 
ligentsia, the regime has unleashed a small-scale 
and highly selective, yet at the same time vicious 
terror." This, however, only seems to have deepened 
the divisions within Soviet society rather than 
effectively silencing dissent. 


he real preface to the current intellectual 
turmoil was written by Nikita Khrushchev back in 
February 1956. However carefully planned and 
“engineered” the secret speech may have been, 
it also seems unquestionably to have contained a 
personal Khrushchevian element of great signifi- 
cance. Into the planned unmasking of Stalin, there 
crept—or rather there welled up—a sense of per- 
sonal outrage, a sense of humiliation lived through 
and resented, a genuine need for self-assertion and 
self-authentication. It took place within a strictly 
party context, of course, and it was entirely on 
behalf of the corporate personality of the party, 
standing as a surrogate for the Soviet Union as a 
whole—indeed, for all mankind—that the Stalin 
icon was smashed. Khrushchev “bore witness” on 
behalf of the upper leadership of the party. But 
there were millions who had suffered far more, yet 
were allowed no such luxury. 

Within a few months, foreign Communist news- 
papers and leaders began to ask questions which 
the speech had obviously raised. The asking was 
reluctant, painful, enmeshed in a sticky, murky, 
half-apologetic vocabulary and surrounded by ex- 
hortative reminders of the “objective” achievements 
of the Soviet Union—as though the whole Stalinist 
notion of “objectivity” were not precisely what was 
hanging in the air. Why did ‘the Stalin exposure 
come so late? What was the complicity of the cur- 
rent leadership in Stalin’s misdeeds? How could 
Marxists, of all people, rest content with the attri- 
bution of the personality cult merely to one per- 
sonality—or, if Beria were thrown in, two personali- 
ties? What were its historical-institutional bases, 


7 There is no logical or consistent legal pattern to the arrests 
and punishments. Fame and renown are apparently fairly 
effective shields against reprisals, though certainly far from 
foolproof. 


and what was being done to alter them? Why was 
the exposure made through a “secret” speech that 
first came to the attention of many sincere Com- 
munists through publication in a bourgeois news- 
paper? 

Ten years after these questions were first raised, 
they were still neither satisfactorily answered nor 
withdrawn. They floated in the air, out of reach 
and for short periods almost out of sight, then 
reappearing in all their perplexity. To answer them 
fully may well be impossible. Even to make a real 
effort might put the authority of the party leader- 
ship in grave danger; yet failure to make such an 
effort produces the same results. 

Communist party leaders outside the Soviet 
Union have their own constituencies, and their 
power in many instances depends more on pleasing 
those constituencies (which include intellectuals) 
than on acting as “transmission belts” for the will 
of Moscow. Notwithstanding the current military 
occupation of Czechoslovakia, the possibilities for 
the Soviet Union to exert naked force have sub- 
stantially diminished since 1956, and the political 
losses that result from such action have increased. 
At home, terror and naked force come more readily 
to hand; yet there, too, limitations have closed in. 
Prestige abroad is one factor limiting the use of 
force. A changed and changing social and economic 
structure is another and more important one. 

In a society that presumes to compete tech- 
nologically with the United States, the intelligentsia 
is not merely a crucial element but one which, even 
if it could simply be kicked and pummeled into 
submission, would then be incapable of performing 
the socio-economic task demanded of it. For youth 
especially, between the ages of 16 and 36, be they 
intelligenty themselves, children of the intelligent- 
sia, or merely intelligent, sensitive and aspiring 
young people, the questions asked or implied by 
Khrushchev’s speech are questions of orientation 
to the world of their parents, and they pose the 
most crucial problem of integrity of personality. 

For many of their parents in turn, they are 
questions of the authentication of experience. 
Was what they went through meaningful, did it 
have a purpose, was it real? Have the ends of 
socialism been irretrievably corrupted by the means 
used to achieve them? Should they believe ex- 
perience, or what is printed? Can what is printed 
be validated by experience? If the parents refuse 
to face these problems—as many do—the children 
must do it for them. A world in which what is 
known, what is felt, and what is desired—though 
disharmonious factors among themselves—are all 


three so assiduously sealed off from what is publicly 
proclaimed and officially permitted, cannot but cre- 
ate a sense of confinement and unreality in the 
people who live in it. 


he Soviet Union is now a predominantly ur- 
ban society, and the sophistry of the city has 
replaced what Marx called “‘the idiocy of rural life.” 
The intelligentsia possesses professional skills that 
are of unprecedented importance to such a society; 
yet its position has not ceased to be extremely 
vulnerable. For all its modernization, the Soviet 
Union still contains a very massive “dark” popu- 
lation aspiring to bourgeois amenities on the one 
hand, yet immersed in socialist rhetoric on the 
other. And within this population there is a strong 
element of “grudge’”—crude, primitive, often all 
too well-founded, a kind of legendary force in its 
own right—which views all privilege as corrup- 
tion, and which is directed equally against the 
political and managerial elite of the party and 
against the intelligentsia. Here, however, the intel- 
ligentsia is at a disadvantage, for it still carries 
the traditional burden of guilt toward the people, 
and the lines of manipulation are in the hands of 
the party. 

It is wrong, of course, to speak of the party 
and the intelligentsia as separate entities: they in- 
terpenetrate each other, both sociologically and 
psychologically speaking. Nevertheless, the party’s 
standards are political, organizational, and institu- 
tional. As an organization, it is all-embracing—its 
founding mission, after all, was world revolution 
and the total transformation of man. Like all or- 
ganizations, however, much of its energies are 
directed toward maintaining, justifying and repro- 
ducing itself. The intelligentsia, on the other hand, 
is not an organization. Not all “professionals” be- 
long to it, but only those who have a more general 
concern with ideas and experience than can be 
satisfied within the bounds of their professions. 
Yet there is a certain “community of professionals.” 
The highly-trained physicist appreciates the pyro- 
technics and playful technical proficiency of Voz- 
nesensky’s poetry, just as Voznesensky has a feel- 
ing in his poems for the modernity of physics. 
Professional skill becomes a pride and nourishes 
a secret elitism vis-a-vis the “mere administrators” 
and still more so in relation to those whose career 
has been built not on skill and accomplishment, 
but on proclaiming the correct ideological view at 
the right time. 


Not only is the party an organization, it is a 
revolutionary organization dedicated to the triumph 
of world socialism in its own special version. Mili- 
tancy has always been its watchword. In its early 
days of power, the need for militancy often served 
as an excuse for crudeness. To justify the terror, 
Stalin advanced the theory that the class struggle, 
instead of diminishing as it moves towards victory, 
grows sharper. With the exposure of Stalin and 
the rejection of his theory, it became apparent 
that crudeness had served as an excuse for mili- 
tancy. The cultural thaw at home and the officially 
proclaimed policy of coexistence abroad encouraged 
the intelligentsia to hope for a new era. Khrushchev, 
however, very quickly proclaimed “no coexistence 
in the realm of ideology.” Literature, unlike the 
study of language as such, was said to belong to 
the realm of ideology. 


It was, of course, not the intelligentsia alone 
that reacted against the party’s tendency to insist 
on total militancy. Every working-girl who read 
a novel or went to a play was tired of the heroine 
whose main distinction was her overfulfillment of 
the production norm, tired of the hero who made 
love only to tractors. The demand for some ac- 
knowledgement of the literary legitimacy of such 
things as personality, personal distinctiveness, and 
the poignance of private feelings, apart from their 
relation to the party or to socialist construction, 
went far beyond the intelligentsia. The intelligent- 
sia’s demands were, of course, still more compre- 
hensive, embracing the whole realm of private ex- 
perience—thought, doubt, speculation and dreams. 


The party relaxed the standards of socialist 
realism—which under Stalin had tended to become 
increasingly rigid except for the brief interlude 
of the war years—with regard to both style and 
subject matter. Control of publication, however, 
remained entirely in the party’s hands as part of 
its ideological monopoly. How much freedom of 
expression would be allowed came to depend on 
literary politics—on who controlled what journal; 
on whether the “liberals” controlled or merely had 
a slight foothold in, say, the editorial board of 
Novyi mir; on the degree to which the party 
favored Oktiabr; on how the “‘waverers” (those, 
like K. Simonov, V. Kataev and many others, who 
were neither “liberal” nor “conservative” but wa- 
vered within themselves and between the camps) 
resolved or failed to resolve their doubts. Above all, 
it depended on who could decisively influence the 
ideological commission of the party Central Com- 
mittee, where the final say resided. The resultant 
policy was far from consistent. There were many 
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little thaws and freezes, and at present the situa- 
tion is about as “frozen” as it has been at any time 
since 1956. 

A rigidification of literary policy might signal, 
therefore, not only a deprivation of felt personal 
needs—the need for a certain playfulness, if not 
necessarily for bourgeois “entertainment”; the 
need for an imaginative exploration of personal 
possibilities, for public recognition of deeply felt 
experiences, for a sense of life not circumscribed 
by political expediency nor couched in the language 
of an outworn and discredited rhetoric; and above 
all, the need to “bear witness” and “receive testi- 
mony” to the importance of this larger sense of 
life, in which the conscious and the unconscious, 
the self and the other, the mind and the heart, the 
language and the reality, are not so inseparably 
riven apart as they have generally come to be in 
the current officially-commended literature. It 
might signal as well a return to militancy and 
crudeness in all walks of life. The Chinese stand 
as a frightening example of the present possibilities 
of Stalinism.* 

Against the threat of renascent Stalinism in the 
USSR, the Soviet intelligentsia invokes the civil 
rights provisions of the Stalin Constitution, the 
International Declaration of Human Rights (of 
which the Soviet Union is a signatory), the con- 
cept of socialist legality, and the possibility (ter- 
ribly remote!) of countervailing forces such as the 
Writers’ Union, which, by acting in the writers’ 
interests and defending them as writers, might 
modify the monolithic nature of the party and 
at the same time induce a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility and caution in the apparatchiki. The 
battle for literary freedom and independence—of 
which both samizdat and publication abroad are 
important aspects—is thus central to the entire 
struggle for civil and constitutional rights. 

Against the intelligentsia and against the struggle 
for civil rights, the Central Committee of the party 
has invoked the supposed menace of a “bourgeois 
ideological offensive” in which the foreign publi- 
cation of works critical of the Soviet regime, all 
publicized dissent, the broadcasts of Radio Free 


8 Interesting in this connection is a series of articles on the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution by A. Zhelokhovtsev [“Kulturnaia 
revoliutsiia s blizkovo rasstoiianiia (zapiski ochevidtsa) ], pub- 
lished in Novyi mir, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 1968. In decrying the shab- 
biness and drabness, the heaviness of Chinese life, the lack 
of privacy, the over-the-shoulder tics, Zhelokhovtsev sounds 
extraordinarily like an American visitor describing his reactions 
to life in the Soviet Union. 


Europe, the operations of the NTS and CIA, and 
the “political immaturity” of a few famous writers 
are all seen as linked and related factors.’ It will 
be recalled that the same kind of threat was invoked 
in an attempt to bring fraternal Communist parties, 
most recently the Czechs, under closer Soviet disci- 
pline and control. Since the April meeting of the 
Central Committee, this “new threat” has been 
referred to many times, and repeated efforts have 
been made to build a logical case for repression— 
not, of course, as repression but rather as a strength- 
ening of social discipline—precisely on the basis of 
this alleged offensive. 

No doubt there are members of the Central Com- 
mittee who now cast a nostalgic eye on the Stalinist 
theory of “the sharpening of the class struggle as 
victory nears,” which they themselves had a hand in 
discrediting. But unfortunately for them, the case 
for the existence of a genuine bourgeois offensive is 
difficult to maintain before a well-informed public. 
In the Czech crisis, for instance, whatever fanciful 
Soviet claims were made regarding American in- 
volvement, it is clear that the United States did not 
intervene in any way. Moreover, while the United 
States remains no less committed than the Soviet 
Union to the defense and propagation of its own 
values, it is absurd to picture the US as chiefly 
responsible for encouraging and sponsoring the 
dissidence among Soviet intellectuals. Indeed, the 
Soviet underground writers’ most effective channel 
of protest and appeal has been not the official 
organs of Western governments, but rather those 
of the diffuse “New’—and even the Communist— 
Left, both of which remain, on many issues, sym- 
pathetic to the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, the charge that “the enemy is using 
your work!” has a certain cogency for the Soviet 
intelligentsia. There are, of course, segments of the 
intelligentsia—to say nothing of the broader public 
—which simply are not very well-informed. Hos- 
tility to the Soviet Union is not a rarity in the 
Western press and is often handily cited, too often 
with a disregard for the context or the finer shades 
of difference. Even among those who are well-in- 
formed, however, the spell of the party and of party 
discipline in the face of a potentially hostile world 
has not entirely worn off. Their quarrel, after all, 
is not with the concept and the dream of “social- 
ism,” but with those who have sullied and vitiated 
the dream. To the extent, therefore, that the Soviet 


9See Literaturnaia gazeta, May 8, 1968, p. 1; also, “Ideo- 
logicheskaia borba,” ibid., No. 26, June 26, 1968, p. 5. 


leaders can conjure up a creditable image of war- 
mongering, “imperialist” powers bent on annihilat- 
ing the very goal of communism, they can count 
on a certain amount of loyalty even from some of 
their fiercest domestic critics. 


n writing the history of the Peasant War in 
Germany, Engels expressed an extraordinary sym- 
pathy for, and indeed a certain identification with, 
the religious rebel, Thomas Muenzer. And Mikhail 
Pokrovsky, the dean of Soviet historians in the 
early post-revolutionary years, attempted to write 
a Marxist history of Russia in which the relation- 
ship to the modes of production could be seen as 
the decisive factor in all historical stages. Thus, 
Engels emphasized the singular pathos of a revolu- 
tionary “ahead of his time”; and Pokrovsky, the 
pathos of Russian backwardness in relation to the 
West. Stalin, on the other hand, placed the triumph 
of his own system at the center of the world-his- 
torical process. Whatever contributed to it was 
progressive; everything else, reactionary. 

“Objectively speaking,” that is, for sentiments 
and intentions make no difference. Ivan the Ter- 
rible, for instance, may have lopped off heads, but 
since he strengthened the power of the military 
monarchy over and against the divisive aristocratic 
factions and thus prepared the way for the Petrine 
Empire, which in turn became the locale where the 
creat Revolution was to take place, he was a pro- 
gressive ruler. Since centralized power, a massive 
army, strong borders, and the terrorization of po- 
tential opponents at home were still “necessary” 
elements of policy, Ivan emerges as not only pro- 
gressive but prophetic as well. On the other hand, 
Shamil, leader of the 19th-century resistance to 
Russian occupation of the Caucasus, though once 
much admired by Russian revolutionaries as a 
fellow fighter against Tsarist oppression, was now 
branded a reactionary because, if he had succeeded 
in what he attempted, the Trans-Caucasus would 
have been absorbed by either the Persian or the 
Turkish Empire and the “emancipation” of its 
people through the Great October Revolution would 
have been immeasurably delayed.” 


10 See Konstantin Shteppa, Russian Historians and the Soviet 
State, New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1962, esp. 
pp. 276-85; Cyril E. Black, Rewriting Russian History, New 
York, Vintage, 1956; John Keep, Contemporary History in the 
Soviet Mirror, London, Allen & Unwin, 1964. 
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World science and world literature of the past, 
since they contributed to the consciousness of revo- 
lutionaries, were progressive, but contemporary 
scientists and (foreign) writers were judged, “ob- 
jectively speaking,” by their usefulness to the cause. 
Among the Russian classical authors, all who were 
safely dead were progressive—though some more 
than others. Dostoevsky, in his religiosity and mor- 
bid psychologizing, was dangerous; Gorky, in the 
years of his Stalinist enthusiasm, basked in a glory 
second only to Stalin’s. 

Religion was intrinsically reactionary and no 
good could be said of it, although insofar as it 
served Russian patriotic ends it could be tolerated. 
For the strength of the Russian state was one of 
the factors that made possible the strong Soviet 
state, and insofar as priests, generals and _tsars 
contributed to that power, they were progressive, 
no matter how many peasants they oppressed. In 
general, the farther back in time, the more pro- 
gressive they were: Ivan the Terrible was more 
progressive than Alexander II; Peter the Great 
was a hero and Alexander III a slob. Patriotism 
was progressive. The Russian people were intrinsi- 
cally progressive and invented almost everything 
from the steamboat to the radio, but the reactionary 
social system prevented such inventions from 
finding useful application. 

Not only were the Russians great inventors, but 
as revolutionaries they were by no means behind 
their counterparts in the industrially more advanced 
West. Indeed, in many important respects, they 
were more advanced. Radishchev, the Decembrists, 
Hertzen, Belinsky, and Chernyshevsky—though not 
Marxists—all pointed to the eventual socialist revo- 
lution. Their works help validate the revolution, 
and the revolution in turn validates them. Of 
course, as the revolution actually approaches, reac- 
tionary revolutionaries begin to make their appear- 
ance—t.e., Social Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, 
Trotskyites. 

Russian nationalism was on the whole a_pro- 
gressive force, especially since it embraced Russian 
literature and science and the Russian revolutionary 
movement. But the nationalism of the minor na- 
tionalities of the empire was somewhat more proble- 
matic. On the one hand, their national self-con- 
sciousness could be viewed as having played a 
vital role in cementing their “alliance” with the 
Russian people, since it was the latter who “liber- 
ated” them and in some instances actually created 
their national consciousness, with the result that 
they received the blessings of socialism far earlier 
than they might have on their own. On the other 
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hand, nationalism that looks away from Russia is 
reactionary and “bourgeois.” 

Stalin’s rewriting of party history and. his 
debonair way with facts are sufficiently well-known. 
Indeed, Khrushchev himself lingered with some 
vehemence on this aspect of the cult of personality. 
The old Bolsheviks who were called in to criticize 
the third volume of the new History of the CPSU 
were again indignant that some of the most promi- 
nent names in party history had not yet been 
restored. I wish to emphasize here, however, not 
so much the falsification or omission of facts as the 
view of history that treats all past life as merely 
the prelude to the current organization and policy 
of the party. 

Of course, there is a hunger for sheer fact that 
was whetted by the 20th and 22nd Congresses, and 
which as yet remains unsatisfied despite a con- 
siderable growth in the richness and complexity of 
Soviet historiography. In connection with the his- 
tory of the Revolution, the Civil War, and World 
War II, V. Kardin has stressed the need for “the 
black bread of facts . . . the unremitting desire, 
characteristic of our times, to drink from ‘the river 
of fact,’” and has attempted to demythologize a 
number of incidents and anecdotes.** He was im- 
mediately attacked, however, by no less a worthy 
than Field Marshal Rokossovsky, with Admiral 
Baikov and General Khlebnikov also joining in. 
“The people’s grateful memory,” these dignitaries 
wrote, “has made poetry of outstanding events in 
the history of the Soviet state.” '? Defending such 
poetry on the ground of its patriotic exaltation, 
they argued that it contributes to the ultimate vic- 
tory of party policy and is therefore “objectively” 
true! (This is, of course, my own interpolation; 
and I would not deny a legendary kind of truth to 
legends. ) 

More ominously, there has been a recent attempt 
to “objectivize” Stalin himself. In spite of the 
abuses of the cult of personality, the authors of 
this attempt contend, much worthwhile was accom- 
plished during the Stalin period. Against this line, 
however, Kopelev, Galanskov and others cry out 
in protest—Kopelev with particular brilliance since 
he uses with great effect the logic and language of 
the “objectivity” argument itself (see Doc. 57). 


11V, Kardin, “Legendy i fakty,” Novyi mir, No. 2, 1966, 
p. 239. 

12“Tegendarnoe ne zacherknut,” Literaturnaia gazeta, April 
26, 1966, p. 2. The letter is also signed by F. Petrov, a 
Bolshevik since 1896! 


Addressing himself to the Austrian Communists 
(who could be counted on to know very well the 
range and degree of fascist terror), Kopelev re- 
minds them that “more Communists were confined 
in Stalin’s prisons and camps than in all the capi- 
talist and fascist countries taken together.” As for 
the “good” side of Stalin, he says: 


We ascribed to him all the virtues we saw in our best 
people. We believed the myth of the great, the all- 
knowing leader because we wanted to have such a 
leader; we ourselves had created this myth—some con- 
sciously, others unconsciously—and we were convinced 
of its reality or quasi-reality. Beyond that we were 
convinced that it was an absolute historical necessity, 
for we believed that victory was impossible without an 
unlimited authority and unlimited faith. 


Kopelev goes on to call Stalin a repulsive “naked 
emperor,” referring to a witty satirical play by 
Yevgeni Shvarts, The Naked King, based on the 
old fairy story (suppressed in its time, it is now very 
popular). Against the myth of Stalin, he cites 
disaster in agriculture, the purges, the near geno- 
cide of more than half a dozen peoples, the mistrust 
deliberately inculcated in the population for all 
“returnees” after the war, and finally the Yugoslav 
fiasco. Above all, he insists, Stalin must be con- 
demned for the effects of Stalinism on “the intellec- 
tual and moral consciousness of youth,” for the 
alienation of an entire generation from communism. 

Kopelev sees the efforts to rehabilitate Stalin as 
leading to “hypocrisy, civil apathy and a contemp- 
tuous disbelief in those very ideas to which the 
restorers of the cult pay lip service.” “Quite inde- 
pendently of the subjective intentions of the au- 
thors,” he warns, these efforts “objectively damage 
our country and our party, strengthen our oppo- 
nents, and disarm or repel our friends.” He con- 
cludes, however, that “the experience of history” 
shows that censorship is always harmful—and 
therefore he does not recommend its use against 
Stalin’s defenders! 


n November 1962, aided by the personal inter- 
vention of Khrushchev, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn ap- 
peared in print for the first time. His One Day in 
the Life of Ivan Denisovich was hailed by almost 
everyone who read it as a masterpiece, and Sol- 
zhenitsyn won instant recognition as one of the 
very best living Russian prose writers. Yet the 
book’s impact can hardly be explained solely in 
terms of its purely literary merits. 

It was the first, as the Russians would say, “un- 


lacquered” account of the Stalinist concentration 
camps to appear legally in print in the Soviet Union, 
There were many known convicts’ songs, many of 
them actual products of the camps, and some poems, 
stories and accounts in underground circulation; 
but this was the first legally published novel. Its 
very appearance was a deliberate political gesture 
against a recrudescence of Stalinism. The public 
greeted it with wonder and relief; it was as though 
a great lid had been taken off. Hundreds of poems, 
stories, novels, and reminiscences about the con- 
centration camps began to pour into Soviet journals 
and publishing houses. Then the lid quickly came 
down again, and the manuscripts were returned. 
Solzhenitsyn himself succeeded in publishing only 
three or four more short stories, although it became 
known that he was the author of a much larger 
body of work. A number of official and semi- 
official attempts were made to isolate and discredit 
him. Meanwhile, despite his own efforts to dis- 
courage it, he became a kind of Arch-poet of the 
literary underground, and _ concentration-camp 
writings were indiscriminately attributed to him 
much as liberal odes had once been ascribed to 
Pushkin and pornography to Barkov.”’ 

A long underground essay by D. Blagov * in- 
sists on viewing the appearance in print of van 
Denisovich not as a literary but as a cosmic event— 
a crucial incident in the religious destiny of the 
world, a kind of second coming. Not many literary 
men, whatever their talent, are hailed as redeemers. 
It should be added that Blagov, though wild and 
far-out and not a critic, is nevertheless neither 
ignorant nor foolish. What makes Solzhenitsyn 
seem, to this eccentric Russian, a figure in theology 
rather than in literature? 

Like many Russians, Blagov attributes to litera- 
ture as a whole theological values. Even so, the 
place he accords to Solzhenitsyn is an extraordinary 
one. To account for this, we must go beyond the 
touch of madness and obvious personal eccentricity 
in the article to examine the attitude it expresses. 


13 The Arch-poet was a perhaps legendary figure reputed 
to have been the founder of the order of wandering poets, or 
Goliards, in 12th and 13th-century Western Europe. Many 
poems praising drunkenness and lechery and denouncing the 
hypocrisy and secret vices of official monasticism were ascribed 
to him. (See Helen Waddell, The Wandering Scholars, London, 
Constable, 1927.) On Pushkin and Barkov, see the author’s 
The Third Section: Police and Society in Russia under 
Nicholas I, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1961, 
pp. 197-228. 

14“A_ Solzhenitsyn i dukhovnaia missiia pistelia,” Grani 
(Frankfurt-am-Main), No. 64, 1967, pp. 116-45, and No. 65, 
1967, pp. 100-128. 
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For other dissident Soviet intellectuals, Sol- 
zhenitsyn may not be a redeemer in exactly the 
same sense that Blagov sees him as one, but he has 
redeemed a vast and weighty area of experience. 
For millions of Soviet citizens, the concrete meaning 
of Stalinism is expressed in the concentration 
camps—not merely in their physical horror, but 
in the distrust, suspicion, cynicism, and hypocrisy 
they engendered, and in the whole power-mecha- 
nism of the permanent purge that kept filling them 
with their living dead. There is scarcely a Soviet 
family that has not been touched by this horror in 
the person of some member. Yet so vast and all- 
pervasive has been the network of propaganda and 
repression that public discussion has been virtually 
impossible. Confined to private or family con- 
versation, and with the air of public disgrace still 
clinging, the most shattering experience of many 
men’s lives seemed, after so many years of public 
silence, to waver and tremble on the edge of un- 
reality. How could one be a socialist, a Russian, 
and a human being in the presence of this unspoken 
horror? And yet, the dynamism of the regime, its 
genuinely ameliorative and productive aspects, and 
the impact of its populist and patriotic propaganda 
made it difficult for the intelligentsia—even for 
those who had suffered arbitrary imprisonment—to 
set themselves in polar opposition. It is in the 
context of this inner conflict, or something like it, 
that the impact of One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich needs to be understood.” 

In addition, Solzhenitsyn struck chords that have 
deep resonance in Russian culture. In both Ivan 
Denisovich and the remarkable short story, “Ma- 
triona’s House,” he seemed to draw on themes and 
images that had not been successfully organized into 
the purposive mechanism of socialist realism and 
“objective” history.*° He created characters who 
seemed to combine the lost qualities of the secret 
Christian with those of the hidden socialist, and who 
appeared convincingly life-affirming, healing, and 
restorative, even in the most miserable circum- 
stances. The miserable circumstances, realistically 
and unflinchingly portrayed, merely tend to em- 


15 For American reactions to the appearance of Solzhenitsyn’s 
book, see George Siegel’s article in Dissent, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 
188; and the author’s “Ehrenburg’s Life, Solzhenitsyn’s Day,” 
Hudson Review (New York), Vol. XVI, No. 1, pp. 112-21. 

16 For a discussion of two central qualities of old Russian 
culture—two values which that culture enhanced and which 
Professor Weidle feels have disappeared from Soviet culture, 
but which I believe to be very much alive in Solzhenitsyn’s 
Ivan Denisovich and “Matriona’s House”—see Wladimir 
Weidle, “Russkoe kulturnoe nasledie,” Vozhdushnie  puti 
(New York), No. 5, 1967, pp. 115-39. 
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phasize the power and the pathos of an ongoing 
humanity. And this is done in a language that 
recovers some of the range and flavor and ex- 
pressiveness of spontaneous human speech—in 
stark contrast to the rhetorical, abstract, rallying- 
cry sort of prose that pervades Soviet print.” 

Finally, like Dostoevsky, he himself has suffered; 
he has been there. And his courage and his power 
to resist did not fail him. However solitary, how- 
ever eccentric a figure, he never confessed, never 
recanted, never modified his inner voice in order 
that the words might more easily slide into print. 
He demanded rights—the independent rights of a 
writer—and forsook privilege. Living austerely as 
a schoolteacher in Riazan to this day, he recalls 
some of the more stalwart characters of the Soviet 
past who are now being granted some grudging 
scrap of official recognition—Mikhail Bulgakov, 
the novelist and playwright who, when he couldn’t 
publish, worked on as an obscure assistant-director 
in the theater until his death in 1940; or the painter 
Pavel Filonov (died in 1941), whose magnificent 
expressionist canvases are still stored invisibly un- 
derground, and who supported himself as an ordi- 
nary factory worker. It was Solzhenitsyn who ap- 
pealed to the Writers’ Union to cease being an 
instrument of repression and control and to assume 
the function of a real union—to protect the inter- 
ests of the writer (see Document 60). Not against 
communism, Solzhenitsyn insists, but against the 
possibility of an arbitrary interpretation of com- 
munism imposed at any given moment by men who 
happen to control the levers of power.** 


17 In the brief sketch “Lake Segden” (Tetrad, No. 7), a dif- 
ferent Solzhenitsyn appears. The tone is more militant and 
angry, the irony far less subtle. We are reminded that the 
sketch comes from Solzhenitsyn’s notebooks and was published 
without his permission. There is something too overtly indig- 
nant about it, too much written with the clenched fist. Yet it is 
essential Solzhenitsyn: “matriotic” rather than patriotic in 
its nationalism—identifying Russianness with an order of 
nature and a landscape rather than with an order of govern- 
ment. Indeed, it describes an aspect of the latter order vio- 
lating the former. The bureaucrats have fenced off the wild, 
feminine landscape of Lake Segden to rape her as they will, 
while excluding others from access to the magic place. It 
evokes powerful feelings from deep in Russian culture: the 
familial situation of the corrupt father imprisoning and 
abusing the mother/sister; invasion of the land by foreigners; 
the violation of socialist equality; the corruption of a pure 
and natural place by infidels. 

18 The Solzhenitsyn case is by no means over. Two of his 
novels (Cancer Ward and The First Circle) have just ap- 
peared in English in spite of his express denunciation of 
such publication.. But while protesting the action of foreign 
publishers, Solzhenitsyn has refused to dissociate himself from 
the views and attitudes actually expressed in his writings, 
and this is what is being officially demanded of him: On 
June 26, 1968, Literaturnaia gazeta carried a long editorial 
directed specifically against him. 
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ndrei Siniavsky, who published abroad un- 
der the name of Abram Tertz, seemed to express 
the sense and drift of the young writers and the 
young generation of the intelligentsia more brilli- 
antly, imaginatively, and boldly than anyone else. 
At the same time, he was critical of them, mocking, 
and ironical. He seemed to be more masterfully in 
control of what the great writers of the 1920’s had 
attempted to do, and he seemed to have absorbed 
an overall literary education more thoroughly. If 
Solzhenitsyn echoed Dostoevsky’s Notes from the 
House of the Dead, Tertz drew inspiration from 
that supremely subversive book, Notes from Under- 
ground. 

For all his brilliance, he is not always sure of 
himself. He repeats; he does not exactly shout, but 
there is in his repetitions some of the insecurity of 
shouting. Curiously enough, his tone seems more 
secure, and his style less repetitive and more even, 
in the works he published abroad as Tertz, as if he 
knew better what to expect from his foreign audi- 
ence. Yet he has an extraordinary sense for the 
vital issues and how they impinge on men ten or 
twenty years his junior. 


For five years he published abroad, ard his 
identity remained a mystery. Was he an old 
intelligent, or one of the new wave? Christian or 
Jew? Soviet citizen or émigré? For a time it was 
rumored that he was an expatriate, possibly a Pole 
—perhaps because his work first appeared in 
Kultura, the Polish émigré journal in Paris, or 
perhaps simply in order to discredit him. He did 
not seem to be, like Pasternak, an “inner Chris- 
tian,” though he drew freely on religious motifs. 
He seemed more like a “secret Communist,” or a 
Goliard mocking the official monastic culture. 


The narrators and characters of Tertz’s stories 
are alienated, isolated, exiled, underground men, 
always on the edge of hallucination, yet driven to 
communicate—to stuff the message in the bottle, 
even if only to drop it into some blind ocean. He 
writes about madness and inspiration, and about 
demonic possession. He stretches hard for the 
sense of another world impinging on the familiar, 
conventional world of worn clichés and used-up 
attitudes, a sense that might yet renew the world 
with some as yet undiscovered purposefulness. He 
writes about exile, about repression (which is exile 
from one’s own emotions) and the resultant dis- 
sociation or fragmentation of reality in which, 
nevertheless, inspiration, breakthrough, and a re- 
newed wholeness are possible—in which some 


inspired graphomaniac too long under the delusion 
that he writes suddenly discovers that he is being 
written.” 

Siniavsky’s choice of the pseudonym, Abram 
Tertz, is in itself thematic. It is: 1) A Jewish name, 
suggesting a stiff-necked people with a stubborn 
capacity for survival, abnormal, exiled, “indivi- 
dualistic,” living by values they consider higher 
than mere good citizenship. 2) The name of the 
first martyr, Abraham. 3) A reference to a ribald 
song about an unsavory black-marketeer, which ap- 
parently originated in Odessa in the 1920’s, and 
which is also rather funny; the “return of the re- 
pressed”; libido asking its own back; Pugachev 
proclaiming himself the true Tsar. 

Tertz’s most memorable work to date is still his 
essay “On Socialist Realism.” The articles he pub- 
lished as Siniavsky, the stories, the aphorisms, the 
novella, and his book on the poetry of the 1920’s 
are all remarkable efforts, but the essay is still the 
core of Tertz, just as the first philosophical letter 
was the core of Chaadaev. The essay resembles 
Chaadaev’s letter in its power of generalization and 
its superbly sustained rhetoric. It presents the no- 
tion of communism as a theology, a logically elabo- 
rated vision of the Godhead, now breached by the 
disclosures about Stalin (the essay was written al- 
most immediately after the Khrushchev speech). It 
advocates “‘a phantasmagoric art, with hypotheses 
instead of a Purpose,” precisely in order to redis- 
cover a larger sense of purpose. Irony, which Tertz 
ironically calls “that unworthy device,” becomes a 
way of avoiding head-on collision with the old shib- 
boleths; they cannot be saved, but perhaps some- 
thing of what they were for can still be saved. Tertz 
also introduces the theme of the relationship be- 
tween means and ends, which he illustrates and 
elaborates further in The Trial Begins. 

“In Defense of Pyramids” (see p. 82) was writ- 
ten by Siniavsky and accepted for publication be- 
fore his arrest and arraignment made its appearance 
impossible. The essay is a critique of Yevtushenko, 
poet of the thaw and acknowledged spokesman for 
the young generation of Soviet citizens. Siniavsky 
appreciates and sympathizes with Yevtushenko’s 
basic project—the restoration of the lyric “I” to 
Russian poetry, making autobiography the subject 
of poetry. But he is subtly aware of Yevtushenko’s 
deficiencies and the difficulties posed by his particu- 
lar environment for the fulfillment of this attempt. 


19 See A. Tertz, Fantastic Stories, New York, Pantheon, 
1963, pp. 169-214. 
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Fighting against the rhetorical grain of Soviet 
poetry in the spirit of Maiakovsky and Tsvetaeva, 
Yevtushenko asserts himself loudly and engagingly. 
He brings back some of the rhetorical splendor of 
voice and gesture that Maiakovsky brought to pub- 
lic readings—indeed, along with Voznesensky, he 
has created the somewhat erroneous impression 
abroad that poetry readings in the Soviet Union 
have always been typically as massive and popular 
as sporting events are in the West. His charm, good 
looks, outgoing nature, friendliness and adaptability 
have endeared him greatly to the young people for 
whom he speaks. Indeed, he has made spokesman- 
ship part of his role. His self-assertions and travails 
are implied to be of general significance. And yet, 
in Siniavsky’s view, he “lacks the stamp of an ex- 
clusive personality.” He is too eager to please; his 
demands are too easy and too mild, too readily 
responded to. In poets like Yesenin or Maiakovsky, 
“the hypertrophy of the ego is paid for . . . by a 
cross, a burden, a destiny; it has been motivated by 
the scale of the legend that has been formed and the 
tragedy lived through. When the situation is not 
motivated, it becomes ordinary self-love.” 


In the situation of the thaw, somewhere between 
freedom and repression, with the enormous, felt 
need for the authentication of private experience 
and for a fresh set of references (modern art, the 
glamor of foreign places, the importance of per- 
sonal feelings, high-mindedness and idealism ex- 
pressed in other than a party way, etc.), talent is 
too easily tempted. Yevtushenko is too hasty, un- 
stable, diffuse; he has “too much education” and is 
prone to display more of it than he has fully ab- 
sorbed. “The desire to ‘seem’ overmasters the thirst 
to ‘be’; the agitation over ‘What am I like?’ is inter- 
rupted by concern over ‘How do I look?’” The 
illusion of significance passes too readily for the 
real thing. “Perhaps,” Siniavsky reflects, “a writer 
had better not touch at all those aspects of life about 
which, for whatever reasons, he cannot say more 
than others have said.” 


And yet Siniavsky is excruciatingly aware of the 
need for artistic ego, for precisely the sense of a 
personal destiny and of the writer’s mission, in or- 
der to cross the depersonalized wastes of socialist 
realism. One imagines him as indulgent toward 
SMOG, that club of self-styled geniuses to which his 
friend Aleksandr Ginzburg belonged. (The initials 
may be deciphered in two ways: 1. smelost, mysl, 
obraz, glubina—boldness, thought, metaphor, depth; 
or 2. samoe molodoe obedinenie geniev—<the 
youngest association of geniuses.”) Siniavsky, af- 
ter all, is the author of that great story, “Grapho- 
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maniacs”—an expression that even the party has 
now taken over, although without Tertzian irony. 
He suggests also a motto for graphomaniacs and 
SMOGists, whatever their petty vanities and self- 
delusions: “One of us will get through.” *° 


f the Siniavsky-Daniel trial seems reminiscent 
of the Dreyfus case, its Colonel Picquard was un- 
doubtedly Aleksandr Ginzburg, whose indefatigable 
and undaunted publicity and inspired propaganda 
kept alive an affair that the instigators of the trial 
would have preferred to see buried. 

Probably, if Siniavsky and Daniel had confessed 
or pleaded for mercy, they would have received very 
light punishment, or none, and the case would in- 
deed have faded away. But, as one of the docu- 
ments contained in Ginzburg’s “White Book” on the 
Siniavsky-Daniel trial (“A Letter to an Old Friend”: 
see Document 8 in preceding issue) pointed out, 
Siniavsky and Daniel behaved more like the right 
SR’s in the trial of the early 1920’s than like the 
accused Bolsheviks in the purge trials of the 1930’s: 
“They accepted their sentences like men.” What- 
ever slight concession they made to their accusers 
during the trial—namely, that perhaps without their 
intending it, their works had lent themselves to 
abuse by “enemies” abroad—was later withdrawn 
by Daniel in his (unpublished) letter to Jzvestia. 
But the credit for keeping the case alive belongs to 
Ginzburg, along with Mrs. Daniel, Galanskov, and 
a small band of intrepid graphomaniacs, who at- 
tempted—obviously with a considerable degree of 
success—to carry their protest to the very fringes 
of the intelligentsia and beyond. 

“A Letter to an Old Friend,” the identity of 
whose author Ginzburg denied knowing at his own 
trial in January 1968, recalls, at least by title, 
Hertzen’s ‘“‘Letters to an Old Comrade,” and in 
general evokes something of the atmosphere of 19th- 
century revolutionism, the underground elan of 
those who struggled against Tsarist oppression. The 
experience of the Stalinist camps, writes the un- 
known author, cries out the need to bare more fully 
“the bloody corruption of those in power,” and he 
cites the 20th and 22nd Party Congresses as evi- 


20For a fuller discussion of the story “Graphomaniacs” 
(in the collection Fantastic Stories), see the author’s “From 
Between the Floorboards: The Voice of Abram Tertz,” The 
Massachusetts Review (Amherst), Vol. III, No. 3, Spring 1962, 
pp. 592-97, 


dence of the self-acknowledged bad conscience of 
the apparatchiki. Where, he asks, are the obelisks 
promised by Khrushchev, which were to have the 
names of the rehabilitated victims of Stalin’s terror 
engraved on them? And not even a beginning had 
been made toward dispelling the mystery surround- 
ing the murder of Kirov. The letter concludes with 
a quotation from Piotr Dolgorukov, Hertzen’s friend 
and collaborator on the Free Russian Press and his 
fellow exile in the London of the late 1850s: 


Many of our compatriots say: ‘‘There’s no need to tell 
the truth about Russia to a foreigner...” These 
words, in our opinion, are completely opposed to logic, 
to personal dignity, to love of country, to true enlight- 
enment. . . . People who want to hide and conceal their 
sores are like the critically ill who prefer to suffer and 
die rather than ask the help of a skilled doctor who 
could cure them and give them back their strength, 
refreshed and renewed. For Russia, this doctor is 
publicity. 


he world is not an easy place for grapho- 
maniacs. Discredited as Stalinism and “the cult” 
may be, the party of Lenin is a powerful and ubiqui- 
tous force—not only in its control of the levers of 
power, the publishing houses and journals, the 
courts and the newspapers, the druzhinniki and the 
KGB, but in its control over the prestige machinery, 
the distribution of public accolades and material 
rewards, as well. Every schoolbook, every park of 
culture and rest, every recreation club, indeed al- 
most every word in the dictionary, is impregnated 
with the influence of the party; every monument on 
every public boulevard, even the Tolstoy home at 
Yasnaia Poliana, is inscribed with a quotation from 
Lenin. 

But it is not, in any case, against Lenin and 
Lenin’s party that the graphomaniacs set them- 
selves. For the most part, they are not (like Paster- 
nak) secret Christians able to resist a powerful 
world view with an equally powerful and more an- 
cient one. For most of them, the question is: How 
are they to recover from the grip of bureaucracy 
and inhumanity the cause of the revolution they still 
believe in? It is no easy task. They are weak, 
young, isolated, inexperienced. The Christians 
among them have an easier time; yet those, like 
Krasnov-Levitin, who try to reconcile Christian with 
socialist idealism have no bed of roses either, deal- 
ing as they are with a corrupted church as well as 
a corrupted party. It takes a certain craziness 
(graphomania and egomania have always gone 
hand in hand), a certain eccentricity, a kind of 


youthful sans-culottism grounded in energy, exuber- 
ance and naiveté. 

We have some rather extraordinary people here. 
Take, for example, Yuri Galanskov (still in his 
twenties) writing to Nobel Prize winner Sholokhov 
(see Doc. 73) that the protests in the Writers’ 
Union which Sholokhov had so crudely denounced 
were, after all, “still the protests of slaves,” still 
bound by the general predicament: 


The writer is hypnotized by general Communist ideals 
on the one hand, while on the other hand he cannot 
accept the disgusting aspects of a Communist reality 
which includes Stalinist concentration camps. The Com- 
munist concentration camps prevent him from praising 
Communist ideals, and the same ideals prevent him 
from criticizing the concentration camps. 


He calls literature “the most specific, concrete and 
available way of learning about the world. . ., 
developing feelings, and shaping points of view,” 
and he regrets “the stupefaction and atrophy of feel- 
ings” in contemporary Soviet literature. Finally, 
for the mental and emotional improvement of the 
old Cossack writer, he recommends that Sholokhov 
look into Dostoevsky’s Notes from Underground! 

This is the same Galanskov who carried out a 
personal protest demonstration (in a land where 
such happenings are commonly organized and con- 
ducted “by the numbers”’) before the United States 
Embassy at the time of the Dominican intervention, 
and who presented a plan for world government, dis- 
armament, and world citizenship not unlike that 
of the American Garry Davis. His poetry, while 
not remarkably talented, is suffused with this same 
passionate and somewhat aristocratic idealism. 

And there is Galanskov’s friend, Vladimir Bu- 
kovsky, the organizer of poetry readings and stu- 
dent protest demonstrations. And the extremely 
gifted poet Batshev, sentenced by a Moscow court— 
like Brodsky in Leningrad—for parasitism. It is 
quite natural that these young rebels should form 
a club—for graphomania is a club—and that the 
club, fortified by a spirit of common exaltation and 
dedication, a feeling of living: dangerously and at 
the same time supremely virtuously, should move 
in the direction of a secret society and even a con- 
spiracy. It is not by chance that the editors of 
The Russian Word call themselves “The Ryleev 
Club.” Ryleev was not only a patriotic poet and 
one of the very first professional journalists in Rus- 
sia; he was also the key figure in the Northern 
Society of the Decembrists. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that there is a conspiracy, and that the mys- 
terious Leningrad case of 1967, which involved the 
“Berdiaev circle” and many others connected with 
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Leningrad University and the Academy of Sciences, 
was in some sense justified. I do not know; I sus- 
pect not. But, given the present policy of half- 
hearted repression, the shape of 19th-century Rus- 
sian protest seems inevitably to recur. 


ll the graphomaniacs are interested both in 
literature and in politics; that is intrinsic to their 
situation. Yet one can discern differences of em- 
phasis among them in this respect. The very titles 
of the samizdat publications that have been appear- 
ing irregularly since about 1959 indicate differences 
of emphasis: The Russian Word (taken from the 
name of the paper with which Pisarev was identi- 
fied in the 1860’s, and which thereafter became 
radical-populist); The Notebook of Social Democ- 
racy; and, on the other hand, literary titles such as 
Phoenix and Sintaksis. 

In all these journals, the level of competence is 
“amateur” —very uneven and, on the whole, rather 
low. A few writers quite clearly come up to pro- 
fessional standards in almost everything they write; 
some have also appeared in the “ordinary” journals 
and might never have published underground at all 
but for the vagaries of the party line. This is clearly 
true of Brodsky, Akhmadulina, Okudzhava, Stefa- 
nov, Batshev, and a few others. Some, such as the 
Bukovsky who produced the rather appalling 
anecdote-allegories, write no worse than many who 
are published “normally,” but their views are such 
that no likely swing in the party line, at least in the 
foreseeable future, could conceivably accommodate 
them. Some of the overtly political, discursive writ- 
ing has bounce and feeling, but on the whole it 
shows little mastery. But these are, after all, ama- 
teur journals; so their amateurishness is hardly to 
be wondered at. Moreover, professional skill in it- 
self involves a certain repression, and amateurish- 
ness may be a way of impressing on public con- 
sciousness aspects of experience that conventional 
standards of skill might not be capable of conveying. 

Leo Strauss tells us that it is in the nature of all 
“persecuted” writing to rely not merely on a coded, 
Aesopian language, but even more so on a between- 
the-lines kind of reading.*’ It relies on a “secret” 
audience within the audience that normally reads 
such things—a “secret” audience that can be relied 


1 Persecution and the Art of Writing, Glencoe, Ill., Free 
Press, 1952. 
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upon to have the right associations for words and 
allusions, and which can be trusted to read im- 
plicitly. While this is true of some of the writing 
we are dealing with—and it may be attributable as 
much to modernism as to persecution—a good deal 
of it seems, on the contrary, to suffer from a heavy, 
Russian over-explicitness, This, it seems to me, 
signifies not only a lack of skill but an insecurity 
as to the audience that is being addressed. 


What we might call the range of “experiment” 
is not very great. Contributors to these under- 
ground journals are for the most part very young 
people for whom, in general, experimentation con- 
sists of trying out the manners and mannerisms, the 
subjects and attitudes, of the “forbidden” writers 
of a previous generation. There was, of course, no 
Russian avant-garde of their fathers’ generation. So 
the young writers must go back to the 1920’s, to the 
emigration, to foreign writers like Berthold Brecht 
or T. S. Eliot, to Khlebnikov and his “‘trans-intellec- 
tual” language, to Mandelshtam, Akhmatova, 
Pasternak and Zabolotsky. And yet, as Siniavsky 
points out in comparing Maiakovsky with Yevtu- 
shenko, the mannerisms of the past are not always 
appropriate; experiences differ. The weight of the 
intervening period lies most heavily upon the new 
generation of writers. To some degree, every poet 
has become his own KGB, and it is not easy to move 
in the wished-for direction. The level of repression 
from which many of these poets write is very deep 
indeed. Some can find no better model for their 
verses than Ryleev or—worse still—the sentimental- 
romantic poets of the 1880’s, Nadson and Am- 
pukhtin. 


I find it tempting to divide the underground 
writers into two categories more or less analogous 
to the “engineers” and “martyrs” of my title. In- 
stead of “engineers” let us call one group the “po- 
liticals,” and instead of “martyrs” let us call the 
other group the “metaphysicals.” The “politicals” 
strike a political attitude in which the reader is 
asked to join in. It may not be a stance of out-and- 
out rebellion, but it is one that says: “Cross over 
here with us—on the outside.” But on the outside 
they tend to use the same language, the same modes 
of apprehending reality, the same “engineering” 
stance as those on the inside. They do not, pri- 
marily, seek a new understanding of the world they 
seek to change, or a more appropriate or more 
subtle accommodation of experience and under- 
standing, or a new language. While opposed to 
Stalinism, they tend to use all the rhetorical ges- 
tures, if not of Stalinism itself, of the head-on, 
revolutionist-confrontation politics that formed the 


historical background of Stalinism. The “meta- 
physicals,” on the other hand, are not directly 
interested in politics. Their aim is to confirm and 
affirm the reality of their experience. 

The “politicals” express a protest that is still, in 
the terms of Galanskov’s letter to Sholokhov, “a 
protest of slaves.” They are within the tradition of 
communism, which is a revolutionary tradition. To 
oppose the dominant official “church” of commu- 
nism, they are forced back to its earlier traditions— 
to Lenin and Leninism. But the “church” already 
occupies that ground, having at its command for- 
midable means of publicity and propaganda en- 
veloping not merely the public at large but the 
young underground writers themselves. After all, 
they went to school in it. 

They seek a sanction for their grievances, some 
“justification” bigger than they are. They push 
back further into the revolutionary tradition, into 
pre-Bolshevik times—and there they find it. They 
find it in the populist tradition, in the idea of “going 
to the people,” and more specifically, of “sacrificing 
oneself for the people.” 

This tradition is by no means limited to the 
1870’s, the heyday of populism. It takes in the 
Decembrists, and even Radishchev and—with some 
juggling—Griboedov and Pushkin. It embraces 
Hertzen, Ogarev, Bakunin, Chernyshevsky, and 
Pisarev, as well as the Serno brothers. One of the 
troubles with it is that it by no means requires a 
concrete knowledge of “the people” or of long-range 
politics. On the contrary, it helps not to have these. 
The young idealists who sacrifice themselves for the 
people become a kind of elect, a club, an aristoc- 
racy. Sacrificial populism, mingled with Jacobi- 
nism, is part of the tragedy of Russian history. 

It is interesting to note that the revolutionaries 
who seem to have the most appeal to the young 
writers are those who were also aristocrats in a more 
literal sense—that is, aristocrats by birth and, even 
more, by virtue of a certain elegant style, their wit 
and bearing: e.g., Pisarev, Hertzen, the Serno 
brothers. Even Chaadaev and Montesquieu, who 
were aristocrats but not revolutionaries, are given 
revolutionary laurels, for they associate the struggle 
for freedom with a certain aloofness from the com- 
mon herd. 


Revolutions create their own elites, which pro- 
voke the revolutions of the future. The “good of the 
people”—which Chernyshevsky thought the same as 
“enlightened self-interest”—demanded for its frui- 
tion an extreme of discipline that was at the same 
time an extreme of exclusiveness. The price of such 
discipline was the suppression of all immediate feel- 


ing and sense of affect. For the loneliness of prison 
and exile Chernyshevsky substituted an obsession 
for counting and measuring. Carried to an extreme, 
this kind of disciplining produces a dissociation of 
sensibility—a separation of emotion from reason in 
the apprehension of experience—which it is the 
goal of the metaphysicals to overcome. 


o see things freshly is not something that 
“comes natural”; it has to be learned. In an en- 
vironment so thoroughly infested with Stalinist 
stereotypes, clichés, and conventions, the learning 
does not come easily. The first attempt of the meta- 
physicals is to deal with the everyday world, with 
common experience—to demythologize it and di- 
vest it of its associations with an abstract and worn- 
out vocabulary. 

I use the word “metaphysical” not because I 
think these Russian writers are conscious philoso- 
phers, but because I see a fruitful analogy in the 
work of John Donne and the English metaphysicals, 
and their revival in modernist English and Ameri- 
can poetry. It will be recalled that Donne wrote in 
what was, politically, an immediately prerevolu- 
tionary period. Intellectually, the stability of the 
world order had already begun to waver (“New 
philosophy calls all in doubt . . .”), and Cromwell 
was waiting in the wings. Modernism in poetry has 
its origins in the generation preceding the First 
World War and the Russian Revolution. At first, 
and for a long time, modernist poetry, like that of 
Donne, was viewed as disintegrative and disruptive. 
Now, I think, both can be seen in quite an opposite 
light—as attempts at integration. What the poets 
attempted to hold together, however, was not the 
political world or the status quo, but a way of appre- 
hending reality that might survive the impending 
chaos. 

One of the great innovations of John Donne and 
the English metaphysicals was to introduce into 
their poems the theme of sexual love as sexual love 
—as an experience of very great seriousness in its 
own right, with its own psychology, divested of its 
Petrarchan trappings—a very touchy subject, for 
a long time deeply swathed in protective ritual. The 
Petrarchan love poem invoking divinity in high- 
flown language is really talking about sex. Donne 
reversed the process: talking about sex, he invoked 
divinity.” Yet in spite of his daring imagery and 


22 See, e.g., his “Canonization” and “The Ecstasy.” 
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bold psychology, and his linking of the exalted with 
the vernacular, Donne was only doing in a specially 
vigorous and robust way what all poetry does. For 
poetry can only proceed by analogies. It is a dis- 
covery of the relatedness of things, a sewing to- 
gether of the seeming separateness of the things of 
this world. The Russian metaphysicals, not much 
on sex and lacking Donne’s poetic power and his 
Christian faith, nevertheless share his interest in 
fusing the fragments of their splintered world. 

The most interesting of the modern Russian meta- 
physicals is Yosif Brodsky. Having begun as an 


Notice of Errata 


The article in the July-August issue by 
Peter Reddaway, “Freedom of Worship and 
the Law,” contains several substantive errors 
that warrant prompt notation. They are as 
follows: 


P. 21, para 1, last three lines should read 
“. . . body of writing, whose Christian au- 
thors adhere to a world view which is, in the 
USSR, the only widely available alternative to 
Marxism-Leninism.” 


P. 22, para 2, line 4: “1930’s” should read 
“1940's”; line 7, “the Church” should specify 
“the Patriarchal Church.” 


P. 22, column 2, para 2, lines 8-9: “complex 
canon law” should read “complex laws on 
religion.” 


Pee25. line, 1 
simply “law.” 
P. 26, last para, line 16, should read ‘‘con- 


“canon law” should read 


gresses, this being a new procedure adopted” ; 
in lines 18-19, “importance of electing a suc- 
cessor” should read “importance of the future 
succession.” 


P. 27, para 1, lines 5-6: “they are clearly 
revealing that” should read “they give the 
clear impression that.” 


P. 27, para 4, first sentence should read: “‘As 
for the growth or decline of religion, such 
factors as industrialization, urbanization, the 
scientific revolution, career considerations, 
the partially compromised image of the 
churches, due in some degree to state infiltra- 
tion and control, might all be expected to en- 
courage decline.” 


P. 28, footnote 44: “at his own first trial’ 
should read “at Galanskov’s trial.” 


P. 28, footnote 50: the correct reference is 
Possev, No. 5, 1968, p. 8. 
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underground poet, he was subjected to an absurd 
trial and exile at hard labor for “parasitism,” but 
has now returned home and has even been accepted 
to some degree as a “legitimate” poet. A favorite 
of Akhmatova’s, and himself an admirer both of 
T. S. Eliot’s poetry and critical prose and, through 
Eliot, of Donne and the English metaphysical tradi- 
tion, he is nevertheless his own poet, sure in his 
taste, detached from politics and the temptations of 
spokesmanship. Although some of his poems are 
less sure-footed than others (the symbolic signifi- 
cance he attaches to the syllables of words in his 
long poem “Jsaak i Avraam,” for instance, does not 
quite come off), almost everything he writes is of 
the greatest interest. And he has not yet turned 
thirty. 

For Brodsky as for Pasternak, art is inherent in 
the world, not a matter of form, but in Pasternak’s 
words, “a secret, hidden part of content.” Words 
are hiding in things: 


I am surrounded by silent verbs. 
They are like strange heads— 
verbs 
hungry verbs, naked verbs, 
major verbs, mute verbs . . . 7° 


The verbs are grasped first as nouns, as things that 
are there, possible, latent, surrounding him. He 
must release their movement so that 


Poems about fish, 
like fish, 
stick in the throat.” 


It is in the world of sensuous objects that reality 
inheres; it is that world, and that world alone, that 
one experiences. It is also that world that contains 
eternity. 

In “A Long Elegy for John Donne,” the theme 
is wholeness, integrity, the sewing up of wounds, 
the bridging of gaps. Slowly, laboriously, the poem 
creates objects out of words, then a world, then a 
perspective. It is full of the imagery of “bridge” 
and “junction”: sleep as a meeting of life and 
death; birds, needles, snow, tears; dialogue as be- 
tween a man and his “lost” soul. The perspective 
opens out from earth to eternity. The verbs “to 
sleep” and “to weep” oddly link the most banal 
everyday objects—bread, a breadknife, china, pots 


23“Glagoly,” in Yosif Brodsky, Stikhotvoreniia i poemy 
(ed. by G. Stukov), Washington, D.C., Inter-Language Literary 
Associates, 1965, p. 72. 

24 “Ryby zimoi,” ibid., p. 25. 


and pans, houses, roads—with an entirely different 
order of objects—the saints, the Devil, God, their 
wicked servants, their children, John Donne’s dis- 
tant soul. By the time the concluding passage has 
been reached, 


Man’s cloak does gape with holes. It can be torn 
by him who will, at this edge or that. 
It falls to shreds, and is made whole again .. . 


The abstraction has been eloquently prepared and 
concretely anchored, not only by the description of 
Donne’s torn cloak, but by the image of sleep, snow, 
tears, as kinds of sewing-up. 

Peace, persistence, reconciliation, the coming to- 
gether again of shorn members, the mending of 
what has been torn apart, integrity, authenticity, 
wholeness—such is Brodsky’s theme. In his poem 
about the Jewish cemetery located “four miles from 
the last trolley stop,” out of the main swing of 
travel, he plays ironically on what is said about the 
Jews and what he knows to be there behind “the 
rotting plywood fence”: 


They didn’t sow grain. 
They never sowed grain. 


He echoes the antisemitic canard, only to dispose 
of it: 


They just planted themselves 
in the cold earth, like seeds. 
And fell asleep forever. 
Then they were strewn with earth; 
they had burned candles, 
and on the Day of Atonement 
the hungry old men with high voices, 
panting with cold, shouted of reconciliation. 
And they achieved it. 
As dissolution of matter.?6 


(The Russian word “zasypali” is repeated as a pun 
—another bridge—meaning in the first instance“‘fell 


25 “Bolshaia elegiia Dzhonu Donnu,” ibid., p. 130. For this 
particular poem, I have used the excellent translation by 
George Kline, Tri-Quarterly, Spring 1965, pp. 87-92; other 
translations are the author’s. 

26 “Yevreiskoe kladbishche okolo Leningrada,” ibid., p. 54. 
For a slightly different rendition of these lines, see Mr. George 
Reavey’s translation of the full poem on p. 110. 


asleep” and in the second “were strewn,” but in 
both instances both meanings might apply.) Brod- 
sky ends the poem by stating once more the actual 
location of the cemetery. 

There is almost a kind of providence in Brodsky’s 
very name, for its root, brod-, implies wandering, 
and one of his major themes has been “inspired 
wandering” —the procession, the pilgrimage. “Past 
Hippodromes” and all that, but—to where? 


You keep spinning through your best years 

like a little boy along his life, like a youngster, 

with a beat-up, life-affirming face, 

snot-rag in your hand, the inscription—“‘nowhere.”’27 


A “beat-up, life-affirming face” and going “no- 
where.” There is nowhere to go—but it is the 
“going” that counts. 

The metaphysical poems are not necessarily with- 
out political thrust. When Akhmadulina’s simple- 
minded bar-girl confuses her seducer with God, 
political analogies immediately present themselves. 
Whatever politics may be implied, however, the 
vocabulary of these poems is not overtly political; 
it shuns argument and purposive discourse and 
spokesmanship. The poems propound no theory or 
theories. On the contrary, by the skillful use of 
paradox and irony, they tend to call existing theory 
into question. They appeal to what Eliot praised in 
the English metaphysicals—the unified sensibility 
in which thought and feeling are one, a sensibility 
that sensuously apprehends thought. 

In the long run, I believe it is the metaphysicals 
who will be discovered to be not only the true pcs ts 
but also the true revolutionaries, for their secret 
knowledge is that in order to change the world you 
have to make it new from within yourself. Mean- 
while, poetry has become a rallying cry and a con- 
stitutional cause, less divisive and more inclusive 
than nationalism or religion—a breathing-in, a 
welling-up, a battening of energies. And at the same 
time, poetry is a slowing-down and a release, a de- 
tachment from the bonds of belief and the modes of 
perception of a world that has been devastated and 
threatens to fall apart. 


27 “Shestvie,” ibid., p. 165. 
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What Price Censorship? 


By Maurice Friedberg 


he prose and poetry in this collection, which 
is but a small part of the literature currently being 
published and circulated unofficially in the USSR, 
is as notable for what it is as for what it is not. Un- 
like the literary underground that flourished in the 
West until recently, the works of Russia’s unau- 
thorized authors are neither politically explosive, 
sexually daring, nor stylistically innovative. It is, 
of course, unfair to compare the Soviet literary un- 
derground with its Western counterpart. In the 
USSR the very existence of a body of writings pro- 
duced and circulated without official sanction con- 
stitutes evidence of extraordinary political defiance, 
regardless of the quality or subject matter of the 
works themselves. 

One might expect that the Soviet “underground 
press” would be surfeited with works of a political 
nature that would be deemed unacceptable by the 
ofhcially sanctioned literary periodicals. This, how- 


Mr. Friedberg is Director of the Russian and East 
European Institute and Professor of Slavic Lan- 
guages and Literatures at Indiana University 
(Bloomington). He is the author of Russian 
Classics in Soviet Jackets (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1962), and is a frequent contrib- 
utor to this journal. 
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ever, is not the case: political themes appear infre- 
quently in underground literature. Where political 
motifs are introduced, they are, as a rule, couched 
in rather romantic terms and are seldom presented 
as concrete programs for political action. The same 
holds true for literary works senso strictu (with 
which this article is primarily concerned): very 
few of them have any meaningful political content 
or orientation. 

This being the case, the question naturally arises: 
what is the raison d’étre for the anthologies that 
have been circulating in the Soviet Union for many 
years? Why should so many writers and poets court 
reprisals for defying the censorship laws if their 
works could presumably appear in authorized jour- 
nals? The answer is quite simple: there is a paucity 
of officially sanctioned outlets for fiction and poetry 
in the USSR. In the United States, for instance, 
there are numerous “little” magazines which offer 
the beginning writer a forum so that his efforts are 
not automatically doomed to the oblivion of the 
bureau drawer. In all of the Soviet Union, however, 
there is not a single publication of this nature. The 
“illegal” Soviet journals thus fulfill the function per- 
formed normally in the West by the “little” literary 
journals, as well as by college and university and 
even high school literary magazines, which give 


aspiring writers the satisfaction and encouragement 
of appearing in print, and which have no counter- 
part in the USSR. 

“Little” magazines and the student literary jour- 
nals existed in prerevolutionary Russia, and a few 
of them survived the early years of the Soviet re- 
gime. They printed experimental—if sometimes 
puerile—verse, prose and drama, as well as im- 
passioned literary manifestos. Occasionally, how- 
ever, their pages were graced by contributions from 
established men of letters, including some cele- 
brated names in Russian literature: Tolstoy, 
Chekhov, Gorky, Kuprin, Yesenin, and Maiakovsky. 
The “little” magazines and the university literary 
journals served as a training ground for writers who 
were to go on to fame in future years. The present- 
day “underground” journals in the USSR are no 
doubt fulfilling a similar artistic need. The fact that 
they are infinitely more tolerant of artistic and ideo- 
logical diversity and dissent than are their official 
counterparts means that they are better suited to the 
needs of young writers. 


y and large, then, underground literary peri- 
odicals in the Soviet Union are “illegal” because 
the Soviet authorities chose to make them illegal. 
Elsewhere they would be described as “ephemeral,” 
“experimental,” “amateurish,” perhaps even “‘soph- 
omoric’”—but not as “illegal.” In the USSR they 
lead a clandestine existence because their appear- 
ance is not legally sanctioned by the authorities, and 
not because the bulk of their contents would—even 
under existing Soviet conditions—preclude their 
authorized publication. In fact, one is often sur- 
prised by the restraint, responsibility, and good 
taste exhibited in these “outlaw” journals: one 
finds in them no hysteria, no pornography and, 
happily, none of the vitriolic hatred toward op- 
ponents that is all too common in the state-approved 
literary journals, 

Not only the thematic content but also the choice 
of style is rather conventional. To be sure, there 
are occasional exceptions where one finds an author 
attempting to imitate Futurist, Symbolist or other 
non-realist styles of writing which appeared in Rus- 
sia at the turn of the century. The “clandestine” 
writers display a strong degree of dissatisfaction 
with the prevailing antiquated realism of Soviet 
writing, particularly with its conventional, academic 
poetry. They do not reject their heritage but—as a 
rule—try instead to build on it. Some, however, try 
to follow in the literary genres of the Futurists, the 


Symbolists, the Acmeists, the Imagists—poetic 
schools that did not die natural deaths in Russian 
literature but were strangled with the advent of 
Socialist Realism. 

The underground writers’ portrayal of sex, as 
mentioned before, is on the whole even more pru- 
dish than that tolerated by the Soviet literary estab- 
lishment. There is no verse that could be called 
erotic; in fact, several of the poets are rather mili- 
tant in their defense of purity and chastity. V. Kov- 
shin declares in one of his poems, “J am nauseated 
by Maupassant’s lust, nor is Flaubert’s vice for 
me.” * Scores of poems deal with love, but the love 
they describe is sentimentally idealized and di- 
vorced from desires of the flesh. Perhaps this 
modesty is fostered in order to protect authors from 
the charge that their writings are pornographic or— 
worse yet—simply frivolous. This may explain an- 
other curious aspect of “underground literature”: 
the virtual absence of any humorous writing. The 
authors and editors are apparently eager to empha- 
size their “serious” intentions and to make certain 
that their work will be treated as real literature both 
by the authorities and by readers at large. 

Although the “underground” collections feature 
much that is obviously poor, their overall literary 
level is not markedly inferior to that of the average 
legitimate Soviet literary journals—such as Don, 
Neva or Sibirskie ogni (Novyi mir, of course, is an 
exception; no other literary journal, legal or illegal, 
can match its moral courage and artistic excel- 
lence.) Both the poetry and the prose which ema- 
nate from unauthorized journals are frequently 
clumsy because they represent, clearly, the imma- 
ture efforts of fledgling writers. On the other hand, 
the prose and poetry appearing in the “legitimate” 
periodicals, even though written by professionals 
and therefore technically more accomplished, are 
frequently boring and irritating to the reader. Too 
often one finds hackneyed works describing syn- 
thetic emotions—all seemingly produced to order. 


here is little doubt that most of the works 
printed in the “illegal” journals could just as well 
be published in the periodicals officially sanctioned 
by the Union of Soviet Writers. Even the rigidly 
neo-Stalinist Oktiabr and Neva could conceivably 
print some underground works without attracting 


1 V. Kovshin in Phoenix 1961, p. 33. 
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undue attention either because of their political con- 
tent or because of their literary form. This is par- 
ticularly true at the present time because, unlike 
under Stalin, Soviet publishers and editors are 
no longer certain as to the exact guidelines they 
are to use in judging the ideological and artistic 
“acceptability” of new works. Thus, a_ writer 
whose work is rejected by one publisher or periodi- 
cal can still hope to have it appear somewhere else 
—perhaps in a provincial publication, or even in 
another Moscow or Leningrad journal which has a 
different artistic or ideological emphasis. This dis- 
array is not new. Five years ago, on July 15, 1963, 
Izvestia complained that “hacks of all sorts are tak- 
ing advantage of the large number of publishing 
houses for their own selfish purposes. Rejected by 
one publishing house, their manuscripts migrate 
elsewhere.” 

That the inconsistency in literary standards is 
becoming more pronounced was emphasized by 
G. D. Svirsky in an outspoken address at a meeting 
of Moscow writers in January 1968 (see Document 
71). Svirsky offered the following examples: 


In Leningrad, the play “Dion” was prohibited; in Mos- 
cow, it was authorized, The film “Before the Tribunal 
of History” was authorized in Moscow and Leningrad, 
but it was prohibited in Gorky and some other cities 
and towns. One of the Moscow literary reviews was 
forbidden to mention the name of Solzhenitsyn, even 
in an article devoted to Soviet literature abroad. But 
an editorial office in a neighboring street was permitted 
to do so. . . . Arbitrary action on the part of the de- 
cision-making authorities has become customary. Thus, 
Simonov’s and Ordynsky’s film “If Your Home is Dear 
to You” is enthusiastically received by moviegoers, but 
is banned for the Army. 


Then Svirsky went on to make a truly astounding 
revelation: 


And M. Shatrov’s play “The Bolsheviks” has never been 
officially authorized; yet it is being performed without 
the permission of Glavlit.2 


Many of the authors whose works appear in the 
underground journals are, of course, totally un- 
known. Since, however, the line separating au- 
thorized Soviet writers from those whose works can- 
not be so designated has become blurred in recent 
years, and since, too, there are so few sanctioned 
outlets for prose and poetry, the underground jour- 
nals frequently publish contributions by established 
authors as well. These include some of the best 


2An almost complete text of Svirsky’s address was pub- 
lished in Le Monde (Paris), April 28-29, 1968, p. 3. 
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known names in the Soviet literary community. (In 
addition, some of the better-known Soviet authors 
may well appear under pseudonyms.) Thus, the 
second issue of Sintaksis, which came out in 1960 
(approximately 300 copies were printed), included 
three beautiful short poems by Bella Akhmadulina, 
one of the most gifted poets of the younger genera- 
tion. Her poem “God,” which appears in this col- 
lection (p. 105), may at first seem somewhat ir- 
reverent because of its playful tone, but it should 
be noted that in this respect Akhmadulina is follow- 
ing a venerable Russian tradition. One of the found- 
ing fathers of modern Russian verse, the 18th- 
century poet Gavrila Derzhavin, not only wrote an 
ode “To God” that was almost jocular in tone, but 
indeed considered his informal attitude toward the 
deity among his greatest accomplishments. Akhma- 
dulina’s other poem, “Sarah Bernhardt” (p. 104), 
discusses the relationship between art and life. But 
her most successful poem is “Fifteen Boys,” in 
which she reminisces about the young men who at 
one time or another were infatuated with her and 
who, years later, recall their youthful pangs of love 
with a gamut of emotions ranging from embarrass- 
ment to cool nonchalance. Since Russian poetry has 
traditionally dealt with love from the male point of 
view, Akhmadulina has few poetic predecessors. It 
may be noted that this poem is most reminiscent of 
the work of Anna Akhmatova, who died not long 
ago. 

Another “underground” author whose work also 
appears occasionally in “official”? Soviet publica- 
tions is Bulat Okudzhava, whose poem “Paper 
Soldier” is reprinted here (p. 106). Okudzhava re- 
cites his verse to the accompaniment of a guitar. 
His songs, which bear a definite resemblance to 
those of Yves Montand, are widely known through- 
out the Soviet Union, where they are circulated on 
home-made tape recordings. Okudzhava’s songs are 
simple miniatures; their themes are the traditional 
concerns of troubadours: he speaks of love and 
longing, of childhood and old age, of kings, princes- 
ses, and soldiers. Frequently naive, his poems never- 
theless exude an air of sincerity and freshness. 


ow is underground literature regarded in the 
Soviet Union? Many of the “liberal” writers, es- 
pecially those who do not go out of their way to 
antagonize the authorities, attempt to minimize the 
importance of the underground publications by call- 
ing them deplorable and irresponsible, but too triv- 
ial to be considered dangerous or “anti-Soviet.” 


Their authors and editors, these writers contend, are 
immature youths. They should not be subjected to 
harassment—such as the harsh prison sentences fre- 
quently imposed on writers and editors of under- 
ground journals—in view of the unfavorable im- 
pression that it creates abroad among Communists 
and other “progressives.” Conservative Soviet writ- 
ers and critics, on the other hand, view the appear- 
ance of the “illegal” journals with alarm. To the 
conservatives, the publication of these journals 
constitutes a major offense deserving the sternest 
punishment. 

The Soviet government, like the conservatives, is 
unalterably opposed to any unauthorized literary 
ventures, regarding them as a serious challenge to 
the state’s absolute control over the press and pub- 
lishing. Individual writers must hold membership 
in the Union of Soviet Writers before participating 
in official literary activities of any kind. And jour- 
nals or anthologies are not legally allowed to be pub- 
lished without the express permission of Glavlit, the 
central censorship office. Thus it is ironic—but true 
—that in the series of literary trials (including those 
of the young Leningrad poet Yosif Brodsky in 1964, 
of Andrei Siniavsky and Yuli Daniel in 1966, and 
the most recent trials in 1967-68) the defendants 
were charged with producing literature without a 
license. Brodsky, for example, was asked by the 
presiding judge: “Who gave you the right to call 
yourself a poet?” He was then asked to produce 
documentary evidence attesting to his right to write 
poetry.’ Similarly, in 1966, when the poet Vladimir 
Batshev was sentenced to exile in Siberia, part of 
the verdict found the defendant guilty of “engaging 
in so-called literary activities without being a mem- 
ber of the Writers’ Union.” * 


he “underground” works appearing in this 
issue were selected from four unauthorized literary 
periodicals: Phoenix (two issues, one dated 1961, 
the other 1966); Sintaksis (three issues brought out 
between 1959 and 1960); Russkoe slovo (1966); 
and Tetrad (Nos. 6 and 7, 1965). That there may 
well be other journals of a similar nature which are 
not as yet available in the West is indicated by a 
review of a publication entitled Cocktail, which ap- 
peared in the 1961 issue of Phoenix. 


3T. Brodsky, Stikhotvoreniia i poemy, New York, Inter- 
Language Literary Associates, 1965, p. 5. 

4“Za chto soslan Batshey,” Grani 
Vol. XXII, No. 63 (1967), pp. 9-10. 


(Frankfurt-am-Main), 


In an essay called “The Fourth Prose,” written 
in the 1930’s by the famous Russian poet Osip 
Mandelshtam and first published in Phoenix 1966, 
the “official” writers were passionately denounced. 
Ostracized and in exile at the time he wrote, Man- 
delshtam declared: 


I divide all works of world literature into those that 
were authorized and those written without authorization. 
The first are obnoxious filth, the latter are a stolen 
breath of fresh air. I want to spit in the faces of writers 
who create works authorized in advance; I want to 
clobber them with a stick . .. I would forbid these 
writers to marry and beget children. After all, children 
should carry on after we are gone, to finish what we 
began saying, while those people sold themselves to the 
devil for three generations in advance. 


It had long been rumored that Andrei Siniavsky, 
who is currently serving a prison sentence for pub- 
lishing a number of his works abroad under the 
pseudonym of Abram Tertz, had written an article 
on the work of Yevgeni Yevtushenko, the _best- 
known of the authorized (though himself a non- 
conformist) young Soviet poets. The essay was to 
have been published in Novyi mir, but unlike 
Siniavsky’s introduction to the volume of Paster- 
nak’s poetry,” it never reached print in the USSR. 
It is included in the present collection (p. 82). 
Called “In Defense of Pyramids,” it is a penetrat- 
ing, sophisticated analysis of Yevtushenko’s poetry 
and a devastating piece of criticism. Siniavsky calls 
Yevtushenko a highly derivative poet of very lim- 
ited gifts, whose efforts have acquired fame largely 
because of their indiscriminate use of cheap poetic 
effects. In my estimation, it is the best essay ever 
written on Yevtushenko, either in the Soviet Union 
or abroad. It is also one of the most erudite ex- 
amples of literary criticism to appear in the Soviet 
Union since the early 1930’s. 

Not a single play has appeared in any of the 
underground anthologies—in fact, very little prose 
of any kind is found in these journals. A significant 
exception is a successful novel by an anonymous 
author entitled Lashkov the Janitor.’ By using a 
single apartment house and its motley inhabitants 
as a microcosm, the novel attempts to describe the 
complexity of Soviet society. We meet ordinary 
workers, demobilized soldiers, a Jewish dentist, an 
émigré Austrian laborer, an honest cop, harassed 


5 A. Siniavsky, “Predislovie”; introduction to Boris Paster- 
nak, Stikhotvoreniia i poemy, Biblioteka poeta, Bolshaia seriia, 
Moscow-Leningrad, Sovetsky pisatel, 1965, pp. 5-62. 

6“Dyornik Lashkov,” Grani, Vol. XXII, No. 64 (1967), 
pp. 3-78. 
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housewives, and several children. We see them 
endure the waves of arrests during the Great Purge 
of the late 1930’s. We watch the dentist being 
drafted into the army at the outbreak of the war, 
and the Austrian deported as a potential collabora- 
tor with the advancing Nazis. Lashkov the Janitor 
is a well-written novel as well as a poignant human 
document. 

A very different kind of prose is represented by 
N. Karaguzhin’s two excellent stories entitled “Sta- 
lin’s Smile” and “Stalin’s Charm” (p. 92). Both 
are reminiscent of Mikhail Zoshchenko’s vignettes 
of Soviet life in earlier years in that they display 
a sensitive ear for colloquial Russian speech as well 
as the ability to spin a good tale. 

Among the scores of poems which have been pub- 
lished in the underground literary journals, one 
finds a great variety of styles, talents, and subject 
matter. One also runs into a number of surprises, 
one of them being the frequency with which re- 
ligious motifs are encountered. Bella Akhmadulina’s 
“God” (p. 105) is one example. Others are Yosif 
Brodsky’s “The Jewish Cemetery near Leningrad” 
and “Past Hippodromes” (pp. 109-10) and Yu. 
Stefanov’s “Song about Science” (p. 102); both 
Brodsky and Stefanov are gifted poets whose works 
have never been officially published in the Soviet 
Union. 

One of Stefanov’s most striking poems (not in- 
cluded here) is “A Lament for the Pokrov Church,” 
in which the author takes issue with those Soviet 
writers who in recent years have pleaded for the 
preservation of old churches and monastaries on the 
ground that they should be treasured as national 
historical monuments. (Most prominent among 
these is Vladimir Soloukhin, who can best be de- 
scribed as a reactionary Soviet Slavophile.) Stefa- 
nov defiantly declares his love for an ugly-looking 
19th-century church, which he treasures not as an 
architectural wonder but as a house of worship. 
The poet laments the fact that his favorite church 
cannot possibly be saved on esthetic grounds and, 
being “merely” a house of God, is doomed to de- 
struction. Stefanov is probably the most accom- 
plished of the young poets writing in a traditional 
style. 


ee major Soviet poets of an earlier era have 


had great influence on the verse of the literary 
“underground”; they are Sergei Yesenin and Vladi- 
mir Maiakovsky. The first called himself “the last 
bard of the village,” while the latter, one of the 
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founders of Russian Futurism, was attracted by ur- 
ban and industrial imagery. Of the two, Yesenin 
has a larger number of disciples today, perhaps 
because his sentimental, self-pitying verse is easily 
imitated; its meter, rhyme scheme, and imagery are 
both simple and traditional. Some of these disci- 
ples, such as Igor Khomin (see p. 103), have also 
been influenced by the Russian Symbolists, particu- 
larly Aleksandr Blok, in whose verse the city is a 
metaphor for that which is both corrupt and illusory. 


The followers and imitators of Maiakovsky are 
fewer in number but far more interesting as poets. 
Some of them, such as Sergei Chudakov or E. Yefa, 
produce extremely primitive works; others, how- 
ever, range from good to very good. Among the 
most effective poets in this group is Genrikh Sabgir, 
represented by “‘Radiodelerium” (p. 103). Maiakov- 
sky’s dissonant, staccato style is reflected in poems 
by Yu. Galanskov—e.g., “The Human Manifesto” 
and “Workers of the World, Unite!” (for the latter, 
see p. 101). Though technically awkward, these 
are solidly in the tradition of Maiakovsky, whose 
politically brash, masculine, often shocking verse 
continues to be officially admired in the Soviet 
Union, though it is rarely imitated by the approved 
poets. Andrei Siniavsky, in his essay on Yevtu- 
shenko referred to earlier, suggests that Yevtu- 
shenko aspires to inherit Maiakovsky’s poetic man- 
tle. To be sure, Yevtushenko is a more polished 
poet than Galanskov, who is a mere novice; how- 
ever, of the two, Galanskov is the more faithful 
disciple. 

Although very few underground poems are con- 
cerned with political issues, there are occasional 
exceptions. One such exception is Yevgeni Kushev’s 
“The Decembrists,” a cycle of five poems, each 
dedicated to one of the five rebels executed by 
Nicholas I for taking part in the uprising of De- 
cember 14, 1825 (see p. 97). The poems are a 
curious blend of political idealism and literary ro- 
manticism, a mixture of emotions typical of much 
early 19th-century Russian verse, some of it written 
by the Decembrists themselves. One such Decem- 
brist poet was Kondrati Ryleev; Russkoe slovo, one 
of the “underground” literary journals, devoted an 
entire issue to Ryleev, whose verse is sentimental, 
visionary, rebellious, and romantic. Many of Ry- 
leev’s poems were set to music and inspired genera- 
tions of Russian revolutionaries prior to 1917. With 
the exception of Kushev, Ryleev has few successful 
imitators among the underground poets. The other 
poets who deal with political subjects, such as 
N. Nor and A. Shchukin (their works appear in 
Phoenix 1961) are far less effective. 


f any generalization can be made about the writ- 
ings found in these unauthorized literary collec- 
tions, it is that they are representative of the poets’ 
true aspirations and emotions. This is true because 
the “illegal” journals evade political censorship, 
offer no financial inducements to conformity, and 
grant no professional recognition to their authors. 
On the contrary, appearance in these clandestine 
journals may endanger the contributor’s freedom or, 
at the very least, jeopardize his career. 

The “underground” nonconformist Soviet writers 
(most of whom are young) reject the deceitful self- 
glorification of Socialist Realism and strive instead 
toward a greater introspection and contemplation 
of man’s predicament, his place in nature, and even 
his relationship to God. 

The contributors to the “illegal” journals, like 
their “legal” but liberal counterparts, have com- 
passion for the underdog, for the victim, for the 
misfit. In this respect, they differ little from 
Solzhenitsyn, Kazakov, Nekrasov or Yevtushenko, 
and depart radically from the traditional Stalinist 
glorification of the all-powerful “positive” hero. 

Finally, and most obviously, the appearance of 
“illegal” literary journals is eloquent testimony to 
the indestructibility of the yearning for freedom of 
expression among young Soviet writers. As was 
pointed out, many could have had their writings 


published through legal channels but chose instead 
to publish in the proscribed journals almost as an 
act of defiance. 

It must be admitted that the great majority of 
writings appearing in these anthologies range from 
poor to mediocre. This is hardly surprising since in 
most cases they represent first efforts. But a more 
sophisticated explanation for their mediocrity can 
be found in Andrei Siniavsky’s short story “Grapho- 
maniacs,” which appeared in a collection of his 
works entitled Fantastic Stories. One character ob- 
serves that “graphomania” will continue to flourish 
in the Soviet Union as long as there is censorship. 
If there were no censorship, a would-be-writer who 
could not get his work published would try again 
and again until he at last became convinced that he 
had no talent. Another writer might succeed in 
appearing in print but, after receiving devastating 
reviews time and again, would turn to some other 
field of endeavor. 

As long as censorship persists, however, “grapho- 
maniacs” will never believe that their work is re- 
jected on esthetic grounds alone. They will always 
suspect political discrimination. There is no better 
illustration of the truth of Siniavsky’s story than the 
uninspired work which appears in the “illegal” 
literary publications in the Soviet Union. It must 
be added, however, that many of the duly certified 
and licensed members of the Union of Soviet Writ- 
ers are not appreciably better. 
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DOCUMENTS 


I. Stalinism Redivivus? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: No issue goes more to the heart 
of the struggle for justice in the USSR today than 
that of Stalinism. Indeed, the term “Stalinism” has 
come to stand for all the enduring ills of the Soviet 
system, for all the iniquities and evils that stand in the 
way of achieving a more humane social and political 
order. “Stalinism” is the all-embracing symbol for 
the sufferings and privations of the recent past (Doc. 
56) as well as for the tyrannies of the distant past and 
distant countries (Doc. 58). Not only the more radical 


56. Letter by Lidia Chukovskaia 


To the Editor of Izvestia: 


NOT EXECUTION, BUT THE THOUGHT 
AND THE WORD 


(On the 15th Anniversary of Stalin’s Death) 


In our day, one trial follows another. Under one pretext 
or another—be it in undisguised, concealed, or partially 
concealed form—the spoken and written word is under 
condemnation. They condemn books written at home and 
published abroad. They condemn a journal printed in 
our land but not on a press. They condemn a collection of 
documents exposing the lawlessness of courts. They 
condemn the cry from the square in defense of those who 
have been arrested. The word is being persecuted as if to 
give new truth to the old axiom Lev Tolstoy was wont to 
use: “The Word is Deed.” Indeed, the word must truly 
be the deed if, for the word, people are sentenced to years 
of confinement in the prisons and camps, if it takes whole 
years and even decades for the great poetry and great 
prose—the novels, verses, poems, stories—so vital to 
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dissenters but also writers and journalists in good 
standing with the regime, as well as high-ranking 
members of the technological elite, such as the eminent 
physicist A. D. Sakharov (Doc. 59) no longer hesitate 
to draw parallels between Stalinism and fascism. Nor 
do many of them rule out the possibility that Stalinism, 
although perhaps “under another name” (Doc. 57), 
may yet be restored in the USSR. All these painful 
issues—and more—are raised, with remarkable candor 
and courage, in the documents below. 


everyone to break forth into the light. I would say that 
we need them as much as we need bread—in fact, because 
of their piercing truth, we need them more than bread. 
And it is perhaps because the true word cannot ring out 
and become a book, and through the book [reach] the 
soul of man, or because the true word has been forcibly 
driven inward and abandoned—perhaps this is why the 
artificiality, the falseness and the stiffness of the other 
words, the ones that are published and do reach the 
reader, are felt so acutely. 

Not long ago I chanced upon a single short verse in a 
magazine. I was greatly disturbed by it. Although 
insignificant in itself, it expresses a kind of thought and 
feeling that is today very widespread but very false. It 
begins with the heart-rending question: 


Can the enormous bill from days gone by 
Really have been paid off? 


And it ends on a comforting note: 


That long bill has been wept over 
And paid back with interest. 


The consoling conclusion—this is what disturbed me. 
Today we need consolation least of all. What we need 
most is an examination of the past to awaken our memory 


and arouse our conscience. If we are to believe the author, 
despite all that has happened, everything, thank God, is 
in order on our moral balance sheet: we have made ends 
meet. So what is there left to talk about? 

But there zs something to talk about. Today, the human 
dignity of the writer and the fruitfulness of his work 
are determined by his attitude toward the Stalinist 
period of our history, which has sunk its claws into our 
present. 

There are accounts which are inevitable and yet 
irredeemable. When we discuss our recent past, it is 
blasphemy to write about paid-up accounts. What price 
list do you use to pay for Norilsk and Potma, Karaganda 
and Magadan, for the dungeons of the Lubianka and 
Shpalernaia? How and with what can you pay for the 
suffering and death of one innocent man—and_ there 
were millions of them! How much do you pay per head? 
And who has the right to say: “The account is settled”? 
It is probably better if we do not total up the account! 
It is utterly impossible for anyone to pay up such an 
account for the simple reason that mankind has not 
learned how to resurrect the dead. 

And who will pay for the betrayed faith of the people 
in the magic words: “In our country, no one is impris- 
oned without just cause?” For the belief that if Ivan 
Denisoviches are behind bars, they must indeed be 
enemies? It must be recognized that the provocation 
machines—radio, meetings, newspapers—functioned so 
magnificently in the past, so efficiently and smoothly, 
that in some cases even decent people became fierce 
persecutors of the innocent. Wives renounced their 
husbands, children their fathers, and the closest friends 
turned from one another. But these people, the betrayers, 
were also victims of a sort—victims of the organized lie. 
Can’t we apply to them the words uttered in other times: 
“Well, you martyrs of dogma, you are also victims of 
the age!”? 

How can one pay for the mass, organized destruction 
of the soul, the debauchery of the pen, the dissipation 
of the word? If it were indeed possible to pay, there 
would seem to be only one way: through complete, 
unvarnished candor. But the words of truth have suddenly 
been stilled, and the Stalinist butchery is once more 
enshrouded with a curtain of fog that thickens before 
our very eyes. 

The thirst after the most basic, elementary justice goes 
unslaked. Certificates are issued to the wives of those 
who perished, stating that their husbands were arrested 
without cause and have been posthumously rehabilitated 
in the absence of evidence of crime. This is fine. The 
same certificates—concerning the absence of evidence of 
crime—are also issued to those prisoners who had the 
good fortune to survive. Excellent. They have returned. 
But where are those who were the cause of all this 
suffering? Those who invented the evidence of crime on 
the part of millions of people? Those who fabricated one 
fantastic story after another under the label of “Case 
under Investigation?” Those who gave the order to 
vilify the condemned in the newspapers? Who are these 
people? Where are they, and what are they doing today? 
Who, at any time or any place, has totaled up their crimes, 
which they committed with impunity, methodically, 
calmly, day after day, year after year? And what kind 
of certificates have ever been issued to them, to these 
criminals?—and by whom? 


Evidently they were not issued such certificates by 
anyone. Otherwise, it would not happen that the person 
in charge of the publication of poetry is guilty of the 
death of poets; that at a solemn meeting, the presidium 
is graced by a writer who chiefly wrote denunciations; 
that a pension for just deeds is received by a gray-haired, 
venerable old man who in the past was responsible for 
the murder of Vavilov or Meierhold. . . . Oh, how the 
fog has enveloped us! 

The poem states that there has been weeping over the 
bill. To be sure, oceans of tears have been shed. But 
they have been shed in secrecy, on the pillow. There is 
a Railroader’s Day, a Flier’s Day, a Tanker’s Day, but 
where is the Day of Mourning for Innocent Martyrs? 
Where are the common graves, the monuments bearing 
the names of those who perished; where are the 
cemeteries that relatives and friends, bearing wreaths 
and bouquets of flowers, could come to visit on Memorial 
Day, and openly weep? And finally, where are the lists 
of names of those who ordered the denunciations of the 
people who carried out the orders, of those who. . . . But 
enough of this! At the graveside, silence and sorrow 
are more fitting. 


NO, I DO NOT speak of revenge, I do not advocate a 
tooth for a tooth. I have no desire for vengeance. I speak 
of social rather than criminal justice. I say this because 
even though the informers, the executioners, and the 
provocateurs richly deserve the death penalty, our people 
do not deserve to be fed on executions. 

Let clear thought and precise words rather than new 
executions grow forth from the death of the innocent. 
Bolt by bolt, I want a thorough examination made of the 
entire machine that transformed a person in the prime 
of life into a cold corpse. I want it to be sentenced. 
Publicly. We must not write off the bill of the past with 
the comforting stamp, “Paid in Full.” Rather, we must 
earnestly and meticulously unravel the web of cause and 
effect, strand by strand, and analyze it. Millions of 
peasant families, labeled “kulaks” or “kulak hirelings,” 
were driven north to their doom. Millions of city-dwellers 
were labeled “spies,” “saboteurs,” and “wreckers” and 
were sent to prison or to the camps, or in some cases 
were simply executed. Entire peoples were accused of 
treason and were banished from their homes and sent to 
alien lands. 

But what led us to this unprecedented misfortune? To 
this complete defenselessness of people before the 
machine that attacked them? To this unheard-of fusion 
of the state security organs, which were breaking the law 
every minute of the day and night; the prosecution 
organs, which were created to uphold the law but which 
became monstrously blind for years; and finally the 
newspapers, which instead of adhering to their duty to 
defend justice, monotonously hurled slander at the 
persecuted in a planned, mechanized way—the news- 
papers, which turned out millions upon millions of 
lying words about imaginary “unmasked,” “hardened,” 
“vile” enemies of the people who were in the pay of 
foreign intelligence? When and how did this happen? 
This compound was unquestionably the most dangerous 
of all chemical combinations ever known to science. How 
was it possible? Finding the answer to the question 
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entails an enormous amount of work for the historian, the 
philosopher, and the sociologist—but most of all for the 
writer. This is our major task today, a task that cannot 
be postponed. It is urgent. We must call upon young and 
old to make a courageous evaluation of the past, so that 
our road to the future will be more brightly lit. The 
present trials over the word would never have come to 
pass if this work had been done in good time. 

The destruction of the truthful word, after all, also 
stems from the accursed Stalin days. And this was one 
of the darkest deeds committed over the decades. During 
the Stalin era, the loss of the right to independent thought 
closed the door to doubt, to question, and to the cry of 
anguish, and opened it to self-assured, shameless, widely 
publicized, highly repetitious lies. The constantly 
repeated lies kept the people from knowing what was 
happening to their fellow citizens in their own country— 
some did not know because they were unsophisticated or 
naive, while others really did not want to know. Whoever 
knew or guessed what was happening was doomed to 
silence through fear of instant death—it was not the fear 
of some kind of unpleasantness at work, or of unemploy- 
ment or hardship, but fear of simple physical exter- 
mination. 

This goes to show what a great honor was bestowed on 
the word in those days: they even killed for it. 

...I1 have said that from the graves of those who 
perished there should spring, not new executions, not the 
execution of the executioners, but rather clear thought. 
But what kind? Perhaps something on this order? 


Well, since we have survived. . . 
What of it! 
Judge us, we are guilty! 
Everything is ours: truth and falsehood, 
Victories and losses, 
Shame, bitterness, and honor, 
Gloom and the light shining from the gloom. . . 


No, that’s not it. It is a tempting thesis but we cannot 
accept it. It serves to entangle rather than unravel the 
web. Truth and falsehood are not twins, and no one has 
ever been able to represent darkness and light at the 
same time. In every concrete life situation, there has 
been one who lit the light and another who put it out. 
Worse than that: one was the evildoer and the other the 
victim. 


We were young and proud, 
Youth is made of steel. 

There was no misfortune 

That we couldn’t withstand. 
There was no war 

We could not win. 

And there was no charge 

That was not made against us. 


There are two falsehoods here. First, there was a 
misfortune which we could not withstand and from which 
we did not save our country. The name of this misfortune 
was Stalinism. That is the first [falsehood]. Second, 
with regard to the charges that someone, somewhere, sup- 
posedly made against someone, I would like to know—who, 
where, and against whom? Somehow, one doesn’t hear 
anything about such charges being made today concerning 


our yesterday. . . . People seize with eagerness upon the 
theme: 
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It’s all over and done with, 
It’s past! 


And [they go] no deeper. 

Nonetheless, out of all this talk of “it’s over and done 
with,” one simple, clear thought grows forth naturally. 
The thought has been known to all since the beginning 
of time, but we shall have to perceive and assimilate 
it anew. A century ago, Hertzen repeated it day after 
day in his Kolokol [The Bell]: without the free word, 
there are no free people; without the independent word, 
there can be no mighty nation capable of internal change. 
“Resounding, candid speech alone can satisfy man,” 
Hertzen wrote. “Only the spoken conviction is sacred,” 
Ogarev wrote. To them, silence was a synonym for 
slavery, for the “bowed head.” Hertzen wrote of the 
“conspiracy of silence.” “Muteness supports despotism.” 

The trials in recent years and recent months have 
evoked a resounding rebuff from people of various ages 
and occupations. The intolerance toward present-day 
infractions of the law reflects the painful indignation 
that people feel against themselves for being as they were 
yesterday, and against the oppression of the past. Over 
the young shoulders of today’s defendants, we of the older 
generation see rows of [human] shadows. Behind the 
lines of the manuscript that deserves to be printed but is 
not, we see the faces of the writers who did not live to see 
their manuscripts turned into books. And behind today’s 
newspaper articles, we see those hooting heralds of the 
executions of yesterday. 

“Liberation of the word from censorship”—such was 
one of the mottos of Hertzen’s Kolokol. The Kolokol 
was published for the last time 100 years ago, in 1868. A 
century ago! Since then, censorship has become less 
conspicuous but all-pervasive. Without resorting to the 
red pencil, censorship has dozens of ways of burying an 
objectionable manuscript alive. 

May it come to pass that the word will be liberated 
from all shackles, whatever they be called. May muteness 
perish—it has always supported despotism. 

And may the memory remain eternal, indestructible, in 
spite of the supposedly settled account. Memory is one 
of man’s most precious treasures. Without memory there 
can be neither conscience nor honor, nor can the mind 
function, A great poet is memory personified. I cite the 
lines of that poet who did not want to part with memory 
either in this world or beyond the threshhold of death. 


Because even in blessed death I am afraid 

To forget the rumbling of the “Black Marias,”’ 

To forget the banging of the hateful door, 

And how the old woman wailed like a wounded beast. 


The memory of the past is a reliable key to the present. 
Are we to tear up the bill, to allow the past to become 
overgrown with the weeds of reservations and stupidity? 
Never! 

Even if our memories failed us, today’s trials over the 
word and the dry crackle of the newspaper articles would 
convey to us the noxious fumes of the past. 

But today is today, not yesterday. The “conspiracy of 
silence” is at an end. 


Lidia Chukovskaia 
February 1968 


57. Letter by Lev Kopelev 


NOTE: The following letter by the Soviet Germanist Lev 
Kopelev is translated from the Viennese journal Tagebuch, 
the cultural-political organ of the Austrian Communist 
Party (issue of January-February 1968). An introductory 
note states that the letter was sent in reply to a Tagebuch 
correspondent who had written to Kopelev posing “some 
questions which have troubled observers of recent works 
of Soviet literature.” 


IS THE REHABILITATION OF STALIN POSSIBLE? 


With great anxiety, dear friend, you write about certain 
recent Soviet publications which, as you put it, have made 
an “extremely unpleasant” impression on you. To be 
precise, it is a question of the article by [G. A.] Deborin 
and [B. S.] Telpukhovsky in Voprosy istorii KPSS 
(Problems of the History of the CPSU), No. 9; the 
memoirs of K. Voroshilov, which appeared in Oktiabr, 
No. 10; the novels by V. Zakrutkin and V. Kochetov 
(Oktiabr, Nos. 6 and 10, respectively) ; the reportage of 
V. Kochetoy, “City in Uniform,” which appeared as a 
book, and a poem by S. Smirnoy, which appeared in 
Moskva, No. 10. 

You think you discern in all these writings, different 
though they are in theme and genre, the expression of one 
and the same stubborn tendency, i.e., the desire to re- 
habilitate Stalin. It is quite natural that you should be 
not only saddened but seriously disturbed by the fact that, 
after everything that has become known in the last four- 
teen years and in the face of numerous documents and the 
memories of millions of people, publicists and writers are 
still to be found who take it upon themselves to ignore the 
resolutions of the 20th, 22nd, and 23rd Party Congresses, 
and who consider themselves qualified to maintain that 
while Stalin may have committed “some mistakes,” his 
work was, by and large, still progressive and necessary 
for our country and the international workers’ movement. 

You want to know my opinion. I shall try to answer 
your questions as exactly and briefly as I can. 

I think you are right to condemn as sharply as you can 
these utterances of incorrigible “servants of the cult of 
Stalin.” Still, I hope that their efforts will prove vain, and 
your fears exaggerated. How can I hope for this? On the 
basis of the following considerations. 

The defenders of Stalin appeal to objective historical 
truth. Was it not Stalin who led the party and state in the 
years of industrialization and the Second World War, in 
the years of undoubted successes and victories? They 
appeal to historical objectivity and cite the weighty sub- 
jective factor of the raising of new generations in the 
spirit of socialist patriotism and respect for the revolu- 
tionary tradition. They consider themselves duty bound 
to maintain that Stalin was an outstanding statesman, that 
his work benefited socialism and our mother country, etc. 

If, however, in accordance with the principles of Marx- 
ist historical science, one juxtaposes these attempts at 
rehabilitation with all the facts that have become known 
in the interim, if one takes into account the true, and not 
the imaginary, effect on the intellectual and moral con- 
sciousness of youth, then one must clearly recognize that 


efforts of this sort can only have consequences diametri- 
cally opposed to the intentions of even the most well- 
meaning exponents of rehabilitation. 

The rise and development of the notorious [Stalin] 
cult during the 1930’s and 1940’s was the result of many 
objective and subjective preconditions: 

a) Millions of people were convinced that our country 
was an isolated fortress besieged by mortal enemies. Con- 
sequently, they considered extreme centralization, ac- 
companied by iron discipline, both essential and justified. 

b) The successes achieved in industrial and cultural 
construction were remarkable against the background of 
world economic crisis and accelerating fascism, and they 
provided an argument for those who maintained that all 
the difficulties and sacrifices were only coincidental or the 
result of sabotage, while all the achievements, on the other 
hand, were the results of the genius-like leadership of the 
“coryphaeus of all knowledge.” 

c) General confidence in the press and the state bu- 
reaucracy—but first and foremost in the organs of state 
security, the office of the Procurator-General, and the 
courts—was so great that most people resisted their doubts 
and the lessons of their own experience even when heroes 
and leaders were declared, overnight, to be traitors, spies, 
and enemies of the people, when history was ceaselessly 
turned upside down, when heroic deeds which he had 
never accomplished were ascribed to Stalin, and crimes of 
which they were innocent were charged to his opponents. 

d) This blind trust was further accentuated by mass 
persecutions, which evoked anxiety and fear in some and, 
in others, strengthened the belief that cunning enemies 
were everywhere, and consequently that any hesitation, 
any doubt in the exactitude of Stalin’s words and deeds, 
or even any leniency in dealing with those who hesitated 
and doubted, constituted direct support for the enemy. 

e) During the war and after it, all these objective and 
subjective preconditions underwent, let us say, both a 
natural and an artificially engendered intensification. Take 
myself, for example. I was among those who came to love 
Stalin, and to love him honestly, during the war. He was 
the head of our state and of our army. He embodied our 
faith in our own strength, our hope of victory, our love of 
all we were fighting for and were ready to die for. We 
ascribed to him all the virtues we saw in our best people. 
We believed the myth of the great, all-knowing leader be- 
cause we wanted to have such a leader; we ourselves had 
created this myth—some consciously, others unconsciously 
—and we were convinced of its reality, or quasi-reality. 
Beyond that, we were convinced that it was an absolute 
historical necessity, for we believed that victory was im- 
possible without an unlimited authority and unlimited 
faith. 

It took many years and two party congresses, it took 
this perspective to enable us to reevaluate our historical 
experience, and it took the new facts which came to light 
after 1953, the new knowledge of the past and present as 
they really were, before we finally grasped what a re- 
pulsive “naked emperor” we had clothed in our blind faith 
and fanaticism, and how dearly this had cost our country 
and the international workers’ movement. 


Twenty—or even ten—years ago, in ignorance of the 
facts or in an effort to ease one’s mind with dialectical 
sophistries, one could simultaneously support socialism 
and Stalin; quite honestly, one could praise the achieve- 
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ments of the land of the Soviets and believe in the wisdom 
of Stalin’s policy. 

That is no longer possible today. 

After everything that became known at the 20th and 
22nd Party Congresses, after the publication of the hith- 
erto secret documents of Lenin, after the publication of 
the eyewitness testimony of hundreds of old Communists, 
the mythology of the cult of Stalin has been destroyed 
once and for all. 

1) Today, it is generally known and has clearly been 
proven that Stalin’s tyrannical and unprofessional inter- 
vention in the administration of agriculture during the 
years 1929-33 as well as in the postwar period led to ex- 
tended famines and to the destruction of the economic 
foundations not only of the individual peasant farms but 
also of collectivized agriculture. 

2) Today, it is generally known and has been proven 
that with Stalin’s knowledge, indeed at his command, 
hundreds of thousands of people, including the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the commanding officers and generals of 
the Red Army and the majority of the experienced and 
trained leaders of industry, were arrested, exiled, mur- 
dered, and tortured to death in the years 1935-40. In those 
years, more Communists were confined in Stalin’s prisons 
and camps than in all the capitalist and fascist countries 
taken together. Among those shot and condemned as 
enemies of the people were the overwhelming majority of 
the delegates to all past Party Congresses, the majority of 
the delegates to the immediately preceding 17th Party 
Congress of 1934 and of the Central Committee members 
elected by it, and the overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers and functionaries of all the Union Republic govern- 
ments and of all oblast and raion Party Committees. 

3) Today, it is generally known and has been proven 
that Stalin attempted to turn the 1939-41 non-aggression 
pact with Germany into a treaty of friendship; that in 
official documents and speeches he called the enemies of 
Hitler imperialist aggressors; and that he in fact forbade 
all anti-fascist propaganda. 

4) Today, it is generally known and has been proven 
that Stalin, a man who was pathologically suspicious and 
who even distrusted his oldest and most loyal friends and 
comrades-in-arms (e.g., Yenukidze, Ordzhonikidze, Posty- 
shev, Tukhachevsky, and others), naively and for quite 
incomprehensible reasons placed full confidence in the 
friendship of Hitler, whom he trusted so much that he 
even set aside numerous warnings which reached him 
through various channels, ignored the reports of all his 
agents, and thus condemned our army to its worst defeats 
and the entire country to frightful losses and sacrifices. 

5) Today, it is generally known and has been proven 
that after the war, with Stalin’s knowledge and at his 
command, millions and millions of people were subjected 
to repressive acts of the most severe kind. Entire peoples 
—the Volga Germans, the Kalmuks, the Chechens, the 
Balkars, the Ingushi, the Karachais, and the Crimean 
Tatars—had their homelands stolen from them and were 
exiled as nations, as national communities. The over- 
whelming majority of Soviet citizens who had been taken 
prisoners-of-war, as well as of those who had been inmates 
of fascist concentration camps, were condemned for “high 
treason.” Their tragic fate is embodied in the figure of 
the Ivan Denisovich of Solzhenitsyn’s novel. 

6) Today, it is generally known that Stalin was the one 
who inspired the defamatory witch-hunt against Yugo- 
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slavia and who strove to transplant the methods of the 
Beria terror, of lies and provocations, to Poland, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia. 


These are the reasons why the exculpation of Stalin 
would be tantamount to the defamation of socialism. To- 
day, Stalin can still be defended only by incredibly stupid 
and naive persons from the ranks of those bureaucrats, in 
retirement or grown gray in the service, whose thoughts 
run along the same lines as those of the anecdotal charac- 
ter of Dostoevsky: . if there is no God, what sort 
of a Captain can I be?”; or by completely conscienceless, 
cynical partisans of the jesuitical principle, “The end 
sanctifies the means,” who are unable to grasp the fact 
that Stalin’s “means” themselves constitute a negation of 
the end that is adduced to justify them. 

Today, to attempt to rehabilitate Stalin, to act as if there 
had never been a 20th or a 22nd Party Congress, and as 
if the documents that have come to light were still un- 
known; to spread fairy tales about Stalin’s virtues and 
lies about his loyalty to Lenin, as Zakrutkin and Kochetov 
are busy doing—to do these things is nothing other than 
to furnish the enemies of communism with propaganda 
weapons, to play ideologically into their hands, and to 
instill in youth cynicism and hypocrisy, civic apathy, and 
a contemptuous disbelief in those very ideas to which the 
restorers of the cult pay lip service. 

It follows that articles, memoirs, poems, and literature 
of this sort, quite regardless of the subjective intentions 
of the authors, objectively damage our country and our 
party, strengthen our opponents, and disarm or repel our 
friends. 

Still, the experience of history shows that ideological 
censorship only harms the healthy forces of cultural and 
literary development—harms them just as does any sort 
of administrative repression of literary or scientific works. 
I am consequently convinced that it would not be per- 
missible to demand the prohibition or destruction of the 
works named above, or of others like them, or to impose 
penalties or restrictions of any sort on their authors. To 
do so would be to apply their own methods against the 
latter-day heirs of the Stalin cult, to apply Stalinism 
under another name. 

What is needed is something else. An objective and 
critical investigation of such restorationist tendencies in 
literature, to be undertaken not only in our country but 
also in the press of fraternal Communist parties, would 
significantly lessen the damage which these works cause 
and might thus forestall an expansion of efforts with a 
similar intent. The partisans and restorers of the Stalin 
cult fear nothing more than the free expression of opinion, 
publicity, concrete historical truth, and competent Marxist 
criticism. 

We should not prevent either Deborin or Kochetov, or 
others like them, from writing and publishing anything 
they have a mind to. And one should also not hinder 
those who wish to criticize them. This is the only way to 
set bounds to the accelerating activity of the rehabilitators 
of Stalin. Limits, however, must be set. Our country needs 
to defend itself—for the sake of all our friends and for 
the sake of socialism throughout the world. 

Yours, 


Lev Kopelev 


Moscow, November-December, 1967. 


58. Address to the Institute of Philosophy in 
Moscow, by G. Pomerantz 


I would like to speak of the moral aspect of personality 
in the life of the historical collective. In order to clarify 
immediately what I will be speaking against, I will begin 
with some verses by Korzhavin: 


Today we sing your praises 
And we have good reason, 
Founder of a powerful state, 
Prince of Moscow, Ivan Kalita. 


In appearance pretty repulsive, 

Base at heart, but that’s not the point, 

The creative path you chose 

Turned out to be historically progressive. .. . 


I won’t go on—the second stanza is the most important. 
The model may be applied to anyone—even to Genghis 
Khan. “In appearance pretty repulsive, base at heart, but 
that’s not the point”: he brought backward peoples, in- 
cluding the Russians, the blessings of an advanced Chi- 
nese culture. Therefore let us erect a monument to 
Genghis Khan. And such a monument has been erected— 
in the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Let us see how the model parodied by Korzhavin works 
when applied to two academic examples. Once there 
were two emperors, one in India, the other in China— 
Ashoka and Chin Shih Huang-Ti. Both had a progressive 
task before them, the unification of the country. Ashoka 
was not equal to his progressive task. He succumbed to 
false pity, false humanism. I would like to give that 
humanism a more precise description. I can’t, because in 
those distant times there were no petty bourgeois. Other- 
wise I would of course have called that humanism petty 
bourgeois. And so Ashoka succumbed to false humanism 
and could not distinguish progressive wars from reaction- 
ary ones. Having barely conquered his realm, he put his 
sword in its scabbard, refused to take part in any war, 
and instead of sending his armies abroad, he began send- 
ing out his Buddhist priests, who carried reactionary re- 
ligious opiates to the workers of neighboring countries: 
“Don’t take another life, don’t take that which doesn’t 
belong to you, don’t lie,” ete. 

But Chin Shih Huang (the suffix “Ti” is a title similar 
to The August) was a true humanist. If an enemy did 
not surrender, he destroyed him; if he did surrender, he 
destroyed him. True, Chin Shih Huang did not like the 
word “humanism” (in Chinese it sounds like “zhen’’), 
and he ordered all books which dealt with “zhen” burned, 
as well as all other books except works on agriculture, 
military affairs, and magic. Bookish intellectuals con- 
cerned with “zhen” were rounded up, incinerated in la- 
trines, or subjected to other disgraceful deaths. There 
proved to be 400 such intellectuals in all. It was a layer 
that had not yet managed to spread, so Chin Shih Huang’s 
job was comparatively simple. 

Having purged the country of false humanism, Chin 
Shih Huang united China and established a single Chinese 
state on solid principles: for withholding information, 
death; for denouncing [others], promotion or other en- 
couragement. The great constructions of ancient China 
were built, including the Great Chinese Wall which still 


stands today. (They went on building and rebuilding it, 
but the foundation was laid by Chin Shih Huang.) 

This wonderful state system had only one drawback: 
it was impossible to live under it. Even Chin Shih Huang, 
the creator of the system, could not stand it: he suc- 
cumbed to the professional disease of progressive figures 
—persecution mania. Nor could the people stand it. The 
son of Chin Shih Huang was nearly dethroned. After 
several years of upheaval the Han dynasty was estab- 
lished, having rehabilitated intellectuals and education. 
Since that time the Chinese have called themselves Han, 
but for 2100 years Chinese emperors refrained from don- 
ning military garb, Only recently have semi-military 
jackets returned to fashion. 

Chin Shih Huang was no mere ignorant tyrant. He was 
acting on the basis of a highly developed scientific theory. 
The origins of that theory apparently went back to Mo Ti, 
the inventor of the principle, “all for the people” (it was 
on this basis that his followers abolished art and science 
as incomprehensible to the people.) Shang Yang gave the 
theory a sterner character, replacing the vague term 
“people” with the more precise “state.” In the name of 
the state it was proposed that all archaic institutions— 
the family, for example—be destroyed, lest family ties 
interfere with loyalty to the sovereign. Han Fei wrote a 
brilliant treatise in which man in the hands of the govern- 
ment was compared to a stick of wood in the hands of the 
artisan. The treatise has survived and been translated into 
English and French, and excerpts of it can be found in 
any copy of UNESCO’s Classics of the East. Han Fei did 
not compare man to a machine simply because there were 
no machines then. Actually, he can be considered the fore- 
runner of cybernetics. 

And so, both emperors were utopians. Ashoka because 
he saw in man only a spiritual being, Huang because he 
saw in man a machine which could be programmed with 
the help of reward and punishment. Within a schematic 
framework, the first utopia obviously has to be called 
reactionary, and the second progressive, because Ashoka 
relied on religion—as we know always and everywhere 
a reactionary force—while Chin Shih Huang relied on 
scientific theory. 

And then they both died and turned to dust; and from 
Chin Shih Huang we have the Great Chinese Wall, while 
from Ashoka, only the inscription carved in stone: “I, 
Emperor Ashoka, did battle with the realm of Kalinga and 
became convinced that 100,000 men would have to be 
killed, and my heart shuddered.” 

I am not contending that walls don’t have to be built. 
But I am contending, and completely seriously, that the 
memory of the shattered heart of Ashoka is a thing with- 
out which no people can survive. 

The theoretical model parodied by Korzhavin is based 
on two premises: 1) man’s moral aspect has no great 
meaning; and 2) progress will solve everything. 

Both assumptions can be refuted. There exists not only 
a sequence of facts but a sequence of moral positions 
which tradition cannot do without. There is the sequence 
of the slaughtered, the decapitated, the executed, who, 
having accomplished nothing, have only their moral atti- 
tude to pass on to their descendants. The slaughtered 
Gracchi arose again in France after 2,000 years, and their 
moral stance, having taken hold of minds, became a force 
when the revolution began. Neither the Girondists nor 
the Jacobins were rooted in the soil of justice, but their 
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decapitated shadows arose again in the communes of 1871, 
and the shadows of the communes rose up during the 
storming of the Winter Palace. In recognition of this 
heritage, the Soviet government called a liner in the Baltic 
Fleet “Marat.” 

There’s a saying, “A girl can sing of lost love, a miser 
of lost money.” I venture to say that no people can survive 
without something to sing about. The peoples who have 
had something to sing about have borne centuries of op- 
pression and dispersion, only to rise and gather again. 
But the great Assyrian Empire could not recover after its 
first defeat; it fell to pieces because Assyrians had noth- 
ing in their souls but cults of military valor, of crude 
military strength. Of all soldier-states it is said in the 
chronicles: “Perished like Avars, leaving neither tribe nor 
heir.” 

I move to the second point. What is progress? If we 
set aside the value judgments, then the real substance of 
progress is differentiation. An amoeba differentiated itself 
and the many-celled organism came into being, but with 
differentiation came death. The amoeba is deathless in a 
sense: it divides into two and both halves go on living 
(if they are not destroyed). But somatic cells, having 
gone beyond germ cells which preserved their immortality 
at the expense of all the rest, are mortal from the moment 
of birth and cannot but die. In this way, progress is linked 
with certain losses. 


It is the same in society. Primitive collectives are 
amazingly stable, but civilizations have fallen one after 
another. Therefore not every differentiation is good, only 
that differentiation which does not lead to disintegration, 
to the “joint destruction of the embattled classes.” Only 
that differentiation is good in which the integrating factors 
—memory, ideas, forms, institutions—are reorganized and 
renewed. Any differentiation, any progress will loosen the 
old integrating factors. But if they are not renewed, what 
takes place is what used to be called in the old days 
“moral decline,” and the development no more deserves to 
be called progressive than does progressive paralysis. 

Montaigne said: “Simple peasants are excellent peo- 
ple; philosophers are excellent people; evil lies in half- 
education.” He meant, of course, moral half-education. 
The peasant is tied to a system of taboos, a system not 
unlike the tribal system. This system of taboos—the moral 
experience of the collective—guards the individual in- 
capable of reasoning as a moral being. The philosopher 
is an intellectually and morally developed man. In ancient 
times it was said: “The wise man does not need law, he 
has reason.” Or again in the age-old words, “Love God 
and do as you wish.” But to be half-educated is to be 
what is called in the Bible “a boor.” A boor is a man 
enlightened just enough not to fear breaking taboos, but 
not enough to reach moral truth through his own mind and 
experience. As a result of progress, boorishness has be- 
come a very severe problem in the 20th century. The 
peasant masses were torn out of the patriarchal situation 
in which patriarchal taboos held firm, and they were 
urbanized. Where development was especially rapid—in 
the countries of Central Europe, which were latecomers to 
the path of progress and were hurrying to catch up and 
overtake—the growth of boorishness was particularly ap- 
palling. It threatened the very existence of European 
civilization. 

To what extent was this inevitable? To get the answer, 
let us compare two neighboring countries, Germany and 
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Denmark. In both countries the same symbolic [moral] 
system—in which the highest values were tied to the sym- 
bols of “Christ,” “the immortal soul,” and so forth and 
so on—was formally observed. In both countries the de- 
velopment of capitalism took place. Denmark, it is true, 
did not have as an additional burden the unification of the 
country. 

The attention of the Danish intelligentsia was directed 
solely toward the enlightenment of the people, not toward 
the “training of soldiers to fight the hereditary enemy.” 
Back in Hans Christian Andersen’s time, Pastor Grundvik 
set up the first winter universities of culture, where the 
peasants were introduced to all the riches created by the 
human mind; thus the Danish peasant, having ceased be- 
ing patriarchal, could become educated. But in Germany 
what developed was the phenomenon that emerged in the 
1930’s—a violent petty bourgeoisie. 

When those rabid petty bourgeois occupied Denmark, 
the fascist commandant gave a routine fascist order: “All 
Jews must register and wear yellow stars.” A routine 
order. But then the fairy tale began. The king and queen 
of Denmark went out for a walk, sporting yellow stars. 
In half an hour all Copenhagen was sporting them, and in 
several hours, the whole country. While Hitler’s men were 
figuring out what to do in this situation, all the legitimate 
wearers of yellow stars were headed in boats for Sweden. 

I think it no accident that this fairy tale with its happy 
ending took place in the homeland of the storyteller, Hans 
Christian Andersen. Perhaps it was he who told the king 
and queen to behave the way kings behave only in fairy 
tales, and the people to behave the way people behave in 
the plays and stories of Yevgeni Shvarts. But unfortu- 
nately in life it is not always thus. In Germany children 
were obviously raised a bit differently than in Denmark. 
There it was a Bradbury butterfly which they so hastily 
squashed. 

I hope that I have convinced you and that you have also 
reached my conclusion: not all progress is good, and not 
all progress “progressive.” On the basis of what has been 
said, let us try to reach an evaluation of an historic figure 
or personality who today has been made an object of 
silence, but whom I want to call by name: Josef 
Vissarionovich Stalin. 

I want to pose two questions. First, was Stalin a pro- 
gressive figure? And second, where is his spirit, his out- 
look leading us? 

In order to answer the first question we must clearly 
identify that special mandate which the historical figure 
must fulfill, his personal obligation. Stalin was given 
power on certain conditions, and until he made his power 
absolute, those conditions could not be ignored. He could 
not [choose] not to bring about industrialization and the 
collectivization of agriculture; he could not [choose] not 
to concern himself with the defense of the country. Any- 
one designated Secretary General would have tackled the 
same problems. Therefore it is not important what Stalin 
did, but how he did it. Pretty badly, I venture to say. On 
the credit side, his only achievement was industrialization ; 
all the rest is on the debit side. Collectivization was han- 
dled in such a way that to this day people have to leave 
Moscow and go out and harvest potatoes. In the opinion 
of the important international affairs expert, Ernst Genri, 
Stalin split the international workers’ movement and 
opened the way for Hitler to come to power. I think this 
opinion is worth consideration. Finally, as to how Stalin 


prepared the country for war, you can read Nekrich’s 
recently published book.? Stalin literally beheaded the 
army on the eve of the battle. 

But that isn’t the whole story. Aside from the written 
mandate—the program of the party—Stalin obeyed un- 
written mandates, borne by the wind. As he strengthened 
his power, those unwritten mandates played a greater and 
greater role in his activities. First of all there was the 
mandate Lenin called “the Asiatic.” You probably re- 
member Lenin’s article “In Memory of Count Heiden”: 
“The serf who is enslaved is not at fault, but the serf who 
cannot live without a master is a lackey and a boor” 
(kholui i kham). (Correction from the floor, “A lackey 
and a slave”: kholui i kholop.) One could also quote 
another of Lenin’s favorite phrases: “A pitiful nation of 
slaves.” Centuries of Tatar rule and serfdom left a rather 
stifling tradition of lackeying and boorishness. The revolu- 
tion upset that tradition, but on the other hand it uprooted 
masses of peasants from their accustomed stations, turned 
whole layers of patriarchal people into masses without the 
old foundations and without much mastery of the new 
ideology. Those masses didn’t seek a deepening and 
strengthening of freedom—they didn’t even understand 
what it was for, individual freedom. They wanted masters 
and order. Such was Stalin’s mandate number two. 

The third mandate was the mandate of decapitated 
religion. The peasant believed in God, and in the Spas 
icon or in Our Lady of Kazan he found an object of love 
and selfless devotion (the selfish motives of religious feel- 
ing I am inclined to relate to mandate number two). It 
was explained to the peasant that there was no God, but 
that did not extinguish religious feelings. So Stalin gave 
the workers a god, an earthly god, of whom it could not 
be said that he did not exist. He existed in the Kremlin, 
and occasionally he would appear on the tribune and wave 
his hand. He would take care that not a single hair fell 
from a worker’s head. He was the railroad worker’s, the 
athlete’s, the ballerina’s best friend. 

The feeling that gave Stalin his mandate number three 
was in itself a pure one. The children expressed it best. 


I’m just a little girl, 

I can dance and sing. 

I haven’t seen Stalin, 

But I love him just the same. 


The word “Stalin” here easily becomes a symbol of an 
all-good, all-powerful, omniscient being, the source of all 
perfection, or as they used to say, “the inspiration of our 
victories.” It is only a matter of degree. 

How could Stalin have realized three such mandates 
simultaneously—or is our scheme too complex? Well, 
Stalin had a special talent for hypocrisy, and evidently 
even for self-deception. And history is filled with examples 
of dual and ambiguous historical personalities. 

J. V. Stalin loved to compare himself with crowned 
rulers, with Peter the Great and Ivan the Terrible. There- 
fore let us compare him with another one to his taste, 
Napoleon. Here’s what Tiutchey wrote of Napoleon: 


Son of revolution, an awful mother. 
Brave in battle, broken you fought on— 
The battle impossible, the work in vain, 
You carried your mother within. 


(Perhaps it would be even better to recall Pushkin’s 


laconic and brilliant characterization, “heir of mutinous 
freedom and murder.”’) 

Yet this comparison is neither comprehensive nor ac- 
curate. I venture to make another comparison, again 
neither comprehensive nor accurate, a degrading compari- 
son with an uncrowned figure, with Azev. Azev was the 
leader of the militant organization in the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary party and an agent of the secret police. In his 
capacity as an SR, he organized the murder of his im- 
mediate superior in the secret police, the Minister of 
Internal Affairs, von Plehve. Other acts of terror were 
successfully carried out under Azev’s leadership. 

This primitive example suggests an approach, or the 
model for an approach, to the much more complicated 
question of evaluating Stalin’s personality. Azev carried 
on activities that could be viewed as services for the revo- 
lution, or at least for the SR party. All the same, the pro- 
vocateur as such deserves no praise; therefore the ques- 
tion as applied to Stalin can be formulated thus: Was 
Stalin not only ideologically (that is, in words alone) but 
morally, with all his being, on the level of the movement 
of which he was a part. If so, then during that [early] 
period he might have been of some worth. Or was the 
truth what Lenin wrote in his will, that “J. V. Stalin is 
a morally foreign body in the leadership of the party”? 
If so, then he simply claimed and held on to a place be- 
longing to someone worthier, with the help of intrigue and 
terror. Then on the whole he was harmful, even if in 
individual instances he was able to make the right 
decisions. 

In seeking an answer to this question, one could collect, 
note down, and study all the testimony of Stalin’s con- 
temporaries—about his exile in 1917, etc. Something has 
been done along these lines, but too little, and the issue 
remains open. 

I move on to the next question. Where is Stalin’s spirit 
leading us? Some comrades have held on to the impres- 
sion of their youth when they rose up as soldiers to the 
dagger-fire of machine guns with the words, ‘For the 
Homeland, for Stalin!” In 1943 I myself cried “For the 
Homeland, for Stalin, forward!” In 1943 “for Stalin” 
meant against Hitler. History gave us no better choice. 
It put a whole generation in the position of Pangloss, to 
whom the officer gave the choice of hanging or going 
through the lines. No matter how Pangloss objected that 
neither alternative corresponded to his choice, the officer 
remained adamant. In real life this was not at all funny. 
Ehrenburg tells in his memoirs how in 1937 Nikolai 
Ivanovich Bukharin went off to Paris, without asking per- 
mission or saying anything to anybody, and wandered the 
streets there for several days, breathing the air of freedom. 
He returned to Moscow, knowing pretty much what was 
in store for him, but he couldn’t stay away. Logic would 
have forced him to expose Stalin, but Stalin had already 
managed to seize power in his fatal grasp; and to beat 
Stalin would have meant to beat the Soviet system, yet the 
Soviet system was one of the most powerful obstacles in 
the path of fascism. Not that Stalin didn’t like Hitler— 
perhaps he did—but the logic of the system was stronger 
than Stalin’s will. Because of Hitler, it was impossible to 
perform the surgical operation necessary to cure the 
Soviet system. Bukharin was forced to keep silence—and 
later, to speak. 

That’s how it was a quarter of a century ago, but now 
“for Stalin” does not mean against Hitler, against fascism. 
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Hitler is kKaputt, and Stalin is dead and unmasked. For 
better or worse, an unmasked idol cannot be masked 
again. We could pass some kind of a resolution, but it 
wouldn’t be any more effective than Nicholas I’s resolution 
on the complaint of a landowner whose daughter married 
without his consent: “The marriage is annulled. The girl 
will be considered a virgin.” Stalin, having turned into a 
despot and a murderer, can never again be worthy of 
respect, let alone love. Knowingly to restore respect for 
Stalin would be to establish something new—to establish 
respect for denunciation, torture, execution. Even Stalin 
didn’t try to do that. He preferred hypocrisy. 

To restore respect for Stalin would mean to raise up a 
moral monster beside our banner. As yet that has never 
been done. Abominations have been committed, but the 
banner has stayed clean. On it is written: “An association 
in which the free development of each is the condition for 
the free development of all.” Marx, Engels, Lenin have 
stood beside that banner—all people with human weak- 
nesses, but people. All people of whom it could be said, 
to use Marx’s favorite phrase, “I am a man, and nothing 
human is alien.” Stalin can no longer stand next to them. 
That would be to sully the banner with mud. One has to 
be able to separate Stalin as a symbol of the antifascist 
war from the meaning of the war itself. The heroic feat 
of the people in the War of 1812 has not become less 
meaningful because at the head of government stood a 
“bald fop, an enemy of labor, accidentally shrouded in 
glory,” and the feat of the people in the great antifascist 
war does not become less meaningful because Stalin 
happened to be the head of state. 

The threat of nihilism, of ideological vacuum, is fright- 
ening to some. But unmatured cultures cannot fill a 
vacuum. They fall like houses of cards. One of the most 
important reasons for the [present] vacuum is the conflict 
between religious and scientific world views. A thousand 
years of mankind’s moral development was coded into 
what are called the world religions. The scientific world 
view shook the world religions loose, but it couldn’t create 
images of moral beauty compared to Buddha or Christ. 
Obviously that is the job not of science but of poetry, and 
the process, which cannot be directed, is a very long 
process—a century long, perhaps even many centuries 
long. Therefore, from Red Guard attacks on religion the 
world Communist movement has moved with the force of 
events to another form of contact with religion—to the 
dialogue, about which so much has been written in Prob- 
lems of Peace and Socialism. It seems to me that a dia- 
logue with [other] world cultures, which have to their 
credit the art of Bach, Rublio, and Dante, is a worthier 
course to take than the restoration of the cult of a despot 
and murderer. By means of the dialogue we can enlist the 
strength of the entire intelligentsia and bring to the people 
genuine enlightenment, genuine meaning—the meaning of 
a culture that does not have to be mixed up with either 
atheistic or religious symbols. This will be an authentic 
culture, an authentic edification—one of the best ways out 
of the contemporary “vacuum.” 


1A reference to Ray Bradbury, the American science fiction 
writer. 


° A reference to A. M. Nekrich’s study, 1945:22 iiunia, Mos- 
cow, Academy of Sciences, 1965. 
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59. Sakharov on Freedom (Excerpt) 


NOTE: In the following document asterisks indicate 
author’s footnotes, while numerals indicate explanatory 
notes inserted by the editors. 


An extreme expression of the dangers of modern social 
development is the growth of racism, nationalism and 
militarism, and in particular the rise of demagogic, hypo- 
critical and monstrously cruel police dictatorships. 
Ranking first are the regimes of Stalin, Hitler, and Mao 
Tse-tung, followed up by a number of reactionary regimes 
in smaller countries (Spain, Portugal, the United Arab 
Republic, Greece, Albania, Haiti, and several Latin Ameri- 
can countries). 

All of these tragic phenomena have had as their source 
the struggle of selfish interest groups, the struggle for 
unlimited power, the suppression of intellectual freedom, 
the dissemination among the people of emotional and 
intellectually simplified mass myths for the Philistine (in 
Germany—the myth of race, land and blood, the myth 
of the Jewish menace, anti-intellectualism, and the con- 
cept of “Lebensraum”; in the USSR—the myth of in- 
tensifying class struggle and proletarian infallibility, 
upheld by the cult of Stalin and by the exaggeration 
of contradictions in the capitalist countries; in China— 
the myth about Mao Tse-tung, extreme Chinese national- 
ism and a resurrected concept of “Lebensraum,” anti- 
intellectualism, rabid antihumanism, and certain prej- 
udices of peasant socialism). 

The usual pattern [of dictatorship] involves the resort 
to demagogy, storm troopers and Red Guards in the 
first stage, and [the entrenchment of] a terrorist bureau- 
cracy—with reliable “cadres” of the type used by Eich- 
mann, Himmler, Yezhov and Beria—at the height of the 
deification of unlimited power. The world will never 
forget the book-burnings in the squares of German cities; 
the hysterical, cannibalistic speeches of the Fascist 
“leaders”; and their even more cannibalistic secret plans 
for annihilating and enslaving whole peoples, including 
the Russians. The Fascists achieved a partial realization 
of these plans during the war they unleashed, annihilating 
prisoners of war and hostages, burning villages, and 
carrying out a criminal policy of genocide (the main 
blow of genocide fell on the Jews in the war period, but 
the policy evidently also had a certain provocative aim, 
especially in the Ukraine and in Poland). 

We will never forget the trenches many kilometers long 
filled with corpses, the gas chambers, the SS dogs and 
fanatical doctors, the compressed piles of women’s hair, 
the suitcases with gold teeth, and the fertilizers in the 
form of “products” from the factories of death. 

Analyzing the reasons for Hitler’s rise to power, we have 
not forgotten the role of German and international monop- 
oly capital; neither have we forgotten the criminally 
sectarian, dogmatically narrow policies of Stalin and his 
comrades-in-arms, setting Socialists and Communists 
against one another (this was described very well in E. 
Genri’s famous letter to I. Ehrenburg). 

Fascism in Germany lasted 12 years. Stalinism in the 
USSR lasted twice as long. Although they have many 
common characteristics, there are also certain differences. 


Stalinism was a much more refined type of hypocrisy and 
demagogy, relying not on an open, cannibalistic program 
like Hitler’s, but on a progressive, scientific and socialist 
ideology popular among the workers. This provided a very 
convenient screen for deceiving the working class and for 
lulling the vigilance of the intellectuals and other rivals 
in the struggle for power; [it was coupled] with the 
insidious and sudden use of the mechanism of a chain 
reaction of torture, execution and denunciation, intimi- 
dating and making fools of millions of people, the ma- 
jority of whom were neither cowards nor fools. As a 
consequence of the “specific” character of Stalinism, a 
terrible blow was struck at the Soviet people, and at its 
most active, capable and honest representatives. No less 
than 10-15 million Soviet people perished—in the torture 
chambers of the NKVD from torment and execution; in 
camps for exiled kulaks and so-called ‘“semi-kulaks” 
and members of their families; in camps “without the 
right of correspondence” (these were in fact prototypes 
of the Fascist death-camps, where, for example, mass 
machine-gun shootings of thousands of prisoners took 
place because of “overcrowding” or on “special orders’’) ; 
in the mines of Norilsk and Vorkuta, [where death re- 
sulted] from cold, hunger, and exhausting work; on 
countless construction sites, in lumber camps, or on 
canal-building projects; or simply on the transportation 
trains, in the boarded-up railway wagons, and in the 
flooded holds of the “ships of death” on the sea of 
Okhotsk, when whole peoples were being resettled (the 
Crimean Tatars, the Volga Germans, the Kalmyks and 
many Caucasian peoples). 

The temporary bosses were replaced (Yagoda, Molotov, 
Yezhov, Zhdanov, Malenkov, and Beria), but Stalin’s 
inhuman regime remained just as fierce and at the same 
time dogmatically narrow and blind in its cruelty. The 
destruction of military and engineering cadres before the 
war, [Stalin’s] blind faith in the “reasonableness” of his 
brother-in-crime Hitler, and other sources for the national 
tragedy of 1941 have been treated very well in Nekrich’s 
book,! in the notes of Major General Grigorenko, and in 
a number of other publications—and these cases in 
point are far from the only examples revealing the 
[Stalinist] combination of crime, criminal narrowminded- 
ness and shortsightedness. 

Stalinist dogmatism and isolation from real life were 
especially evident in the countryside—in the policy of 
unrestrained exploitation of the agricultural sector 
through extortionist state purchases [of farm produce] 
at “symbolic prices,’ 2 combined with almost serf-like 
enslavement of the peasantry, with the deprivation of the 
collective farmer’s right to use the basic means of mech- 
anization, and with the appointment of kolkhoz chairmen 
on the basis of obsequiousness and sly resourcefulness. 
The consequence is apparent in the massive destruction 
of the [rural] economy and of the whole way of life in 
the country—[damage] which is difficult to rectify and 
which, in accordance with the law of “communicating 
arteries,” has also undermined industry.® 

The inhuman character of Stalinism was clearly evident 
in the repressions against war prisoners who had sur- 
vived Fascist imprisonment and were then thrown into 
Stalinist camps; in the anti-worker “decrees” 4; in the 
criminal resettlement of whole peoples condemned to a 
slow death; in the vulgar, animalistic antisemitism pecu- 
liar to the Stalinist bureaucracy and the NKVD (and 


Stalin personally) ; in the Draconian laws on the protec- 
tion of socialist property (five years for “a bag of grain,” 
etc.), which mainly served as one of the means to satisfy 
the demand of the “slave market”; and in the Ukraino- 
phobia that characterized Stalin. 

A profound analysis of the genesis and growth of 
Stalinism is contained in a thoroughgoing (1,000-page) 
monograph by R. Medvedev. This excellent work, written 
from a socialist, Marxist position, has not as yet ap- 
peared in print, unfortunately. The present writer prob- 
ably will not get similar compliments from Comrade 
Medvedev, who will find elements of “Westernism” in 
the writer’s views. Well, if we have to argue, let’s argue! 
The fact is that the views of the writer are deeply 
socialist, and he hopes that the attentive reader will 
comprehend this. 

The writer is very aware of those ugly phenomena in 
the area of human and international relations that are 
engendered by the egotistic principle of capital when 
it does not feel the pressure of socialist, progressive 
forces; he feels, however, that progressive people in the 
West understand this even better than he does and are 
struggling with such problems. Thus the writer concen- 
trates his attention on what he sees before his eyes, and 
on what, in his view, hinders progress on the global 
problem of overcoming divisiveness, as well as [progress | 
in the struggle for democracy, social progress, and intel- 
lectual freedom. 

Our country has now entered on the path of self- 
purification from the obscenity of “Stalinism.” “Drop 
by drop we are squeezing the slave out of ourselves” (to 
quote A. P. Chekhov); we are training ourselves to 
express our own opinion without looking to the higher- 
ups or fearing for our very lives. 

The beginning of this path, one that has been difficult 
and far from straight, appears to date back to N. S. 
Khrushchev’s report to the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. This bold speech, which 
took Stalin’s former accomplices in crime by surprise, as 
well as a number of accompanying measures—the libera- 
tion and rehabilitation of hundreds of thousands of politi- 
cal prisoners, the steps taken toward restoration of the 
principles of peaceful coexistence, and the moves made 
toward the revival of democracy—makes us value the 
historic role of N. S. Khrushchev very highly, despite the 
number of regrettable mistakes of a voluntarist nature 
which he committed in later years, and despite the fact 
that Khrushchev, having held a number of rather impor- 
tant posts while Stalin was alive, was certainly one of 
his accomplices in crime. 

The unmasking of Stalinism is far from over in our 
country. It is, of course, absolutely necessary that all 
[relevant] authentic materials be published (including 
the NKVD archives) and that nationwide investigations 
be carried out. It would enhance the international au- 
thority of the CPSU and the ideal of socialism if Stalin, 
the murderer of millions of party members,* were to 
be excluded symbolically from the CPSU—as was con- 
templated in 1964 but “for some reason or other” called 
off—and if the victims of Stalinism were to be politically 
rehabilitated. 

The influence of neo-Stalinists on our political life 
must be limited as much as possible. Here we are forced 
to bring up the issue of one individual. One of the most 
influential representatives of neo-Stalinism is now the 
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head of the scientific department of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU, S. P. Trapeznikov. The leadership 
of our country and our people ought to know that the 
position of this undoubtedly intelligent and shrewd man, 
whose views and principles are very consistent, is basically 
a Stalinist one (i.e., it represents, in my opinion, the 
interests of the bureaucratic elite), and it differs radically 
from the hopes and aspirations of the largest and most 
active part of our intelligentsia (which express, I be- 
lieve, the true interests of all of our people and of pro- 
gressive mankind). The leadership of our country ought 
to understand that as long as such a man (if I am not 
mistaken in my evaluation of his views) exercises any 
influence, there can be no hope of strengthening the 
position of the party leadership among the scientific 
and artistic intelligentsia. A hint of this was given in 
the last election to the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
when S. P. Trapeznikov was blackballed by a considerable 
majority—but the hint was not “understood” by the 
leadership. We are not discussing the professional or 
personal qualities of Comrade S. P. Trapeznikov, about 
which I know very little, but rather his political line. 
I base my previous remarks on second-hand information; 
thus in principle I cannot exclude the possibility that 
all this may be completely contrary to fact (although I 
consider it highly improbable). [If such proved to be 
the case], then in that more pleasant circumstance, I 
would ask forgiveness and retract everything that I have 
written above. 


In recent years elements of demagogy, violence, cruelty, 
and baseness have again taken hold of a great country that 
had embarked on the path of socialist development. I 
am speaking, of course, about China. One cannot read 
without pain and horror about the mass infection of 
antihumanism being spread by the “great helmsman” 
and his comrades-in-arms—about the Red Guards who, 
according to the Chinese radio, “jump for joy” during 
public executions of “enemies of the ideas” of Chairman 
Mao. In China the idiocy of the cult of personality has 
assumed monstrous, grotesque, tragi-comic forms, carrying 
to absurdity many of the characteristics of Stalinism and 
Hitlerism. But this absurdity has become an effective 
means for making fools of tens of millions of people, 
and for destroying and murdering millions of the more 
honest and more intelligent of these people. The full 
picture of the tragedies that have befallen China is not 
clear. At any rate, it cannot be regarded separately from 
the internal economic difficulties in China since the failure 
of the great-leap-forward adventure, or separately from 
the struggle for power among various groups, or sepa- 
rately from the foreign political situation—the war in 
Vietnam, the divisiveness in the world, the insufficient 
and belated character of the struggle against Stalinism 
in the USSR. 

The split in the world Communist movement is often 
considered to be the greatest damage caused by Maoism. 
This, of course, is not so. The split is the consequence of 
a “disease,” and to a certain extent points the way to 
overcome it. In the presence of “disease,” formal unity 
would represent a dangerous and unprincipled compro- 
mise that would eventually lead the world Communist 
movement to a dead end. 
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The crimes of the Maoists against the rights of man 
have gone too far; indeed, the Chinese people are more 
in need of a unity of world democratic forces to defend 
their rights than of a unity of world Communist forces 
with its Communist masters as conceived in the Maoist 
sense, to combat the so-called imperialist danger some- 
where in Africa or Latin America or in the Near East. 


The threat to intellectual freedom is a threat to the 
independence and value of the human personality, a 
threat to the meaning of human life. 

Nothing threatens freedom of personality and the mean- 
ing of life as much as war, poverty, and terror. However, 
there are also very serious indirect dangers, only some- 
what more removed. One of these dangers is the stultifi- 
cation of man (the “gray mass,” according to the cynical 
definition of bourgeois futurology) through “mass” cul- 
ture, entailing a deliberate or commercially-motivated 
lowering of its intellectual level and content, emphasis on 
entertainment or utilitarianism, and carefully protective 
censorship. 

Another danger is linked to the problems of education. 
The system of education under government control, the 
separation of the school from the church, universal free 
education—all of this represents a great achievement on 
the path of socialist progress. But there is another side 
to everything. In this case it is the superfluous unification 
which has spread to teaching itself, to the curriculum— 
especially in such subjects as literature, history, social 
studies, geography—and to the system of examination. 
One cannot help but see the danger in unwarranted re- 
liance on authority, in a narrowing of the framework for 
discussion and the intellectual boldness of conclusions, 
at an age when the formulation of [the student’s] convic- 
tions is taking place. In old China the system of examina- 
tions for jobs led to intellectual stagnation and canoniza- 
tion of the reactionary aspects of Confucianism. It is very 
undesirable to have anything similar in modern society. 

Modern technology and mass psychology have provided 
all sorts of new opportunities for managing the criteria, 
behavior, aspirations and convictions of the popular 
masses. This means management not only by means of 
information based on the theory of advertising and mass 
psychology, but also by means of more “technical” meth- 
ods such as have been described in the foreign press. 
Examples are biochemical control of the birth rate, bio- 
chemical control of psychic processes, and radio-electronic 
control of psychic processes. In my view, we cannot 
wholly reject these new methods, we cannot impose a ban 
in principle on the development of science and technol- 
ogy; but we must clearly understand the terrible danger— 
fundamental to human values and to the very meaning of 
life—which lurks in the [potential] abuse of technical and 
biochemical methods and methods of mass psychology. 
Man must not be turned into a chicken or a rat, as in 
certain famous experiments which attempted to induce 
“electronic pleasure” from electrodes inserted into the 
brain. Also involved is the problem of the ever-increasing 
use of tranquilizers and stimulants, authorized or un- 
authorized narcotics, and so on. 

Also, we must not forget the very real danger which 
[Norbert] Wiener wrote about in his book, Cybernetics— 
the absence in cybernetic technique of stable human cri- 


teria. The tempting, unprecedented power accessible to 
mankind—or even worse, one or another group of a di- 
vided mankind—through the use of the wise counsels of 
future intellectual aids, artificial “thinking” automatons, 
may turn into a fatal trap, as Wiener emphasizes; these 
counsels may turn out to be incredibly insidious, pursuing 
not human goals, but the solution of abstract problems 
transformed in the artificial brain in some unforeseen 
way. Such a danger will become completely real in a few 
decades, if human values, and primarily freedom of 
thought, are not reinforced in this period, and if divisive- 
ness is not liquidated. Let us return to the dangers and 
demands of the present day—to the necessity for intel- 
lectual freedom, which would give the people and the 
intelligentsia the opportunity to control and publicly ex- 
amine all actions, intentions, and decisions of the ruling 
group. ... 

Both Marx and Lenin always emphasized the depravity 
of the bureaucratic system of government as the antithesis 
of a democratic system. Lenin said that every cook should 
learn how to run the government. Today the multiplicity 
and complexity of social phenomena, the dangers con- 
fronting mankind, have grown immeasurably, and it is 
therefore all the more important to insure mankind 
against the danger of dogmatic and voluntarist mistakes, 
which are inevitable when problems are decided by the 
“cabinet method,” with the secret advice of “shadow 
cabinets.” 

It is no coincidence that censorship problems (in the 
broad meaning of the word) have been one of the central 
questions in the ideological struggle of recent years. Here 
is a quotation from the progressive [American] social 
scientist, L. Coser: 


It would be absurd to attribute the alienation of many 
avant garde authors of the 19th and 20th centuries solely 
to the battle with the censors, yet one may well maintain 
that these battles contributed in no mean measure to such 
alienation. To these authors, the censor came to be the 
very symbol of the philistinism, hypocrisy, and meanness 
of bourgeois society. . .. Many an author who was 
initially apolitical was drawn to the political left in the 
United States because the left was in the forefront of the 
battle against censorship. The close alliance of avant 
garde art with avant garde political and social radicalism 
can be accounted for, at least in part, by the fact that they 
came to be merged in the mind of many as a single battle 
for freedom against all repression. . . . (Quoted from 


I. Kon, in Novyi mir, No. 1, 1968.) 


We all know the passionate and profoundly reasoned 
appeal dealing with this question [of censorship] by the 
outstanding Soviet writer, A. Solzhenitsyn. A. Solzhenit- 
syn, G. Vladimovy, G. Svirsky, and other writers who have 
spoken out on this theme have clearly demonstrated how 
incompetent censorship aborts the living soul of Soviet 
literature—indeed, the same thing applies to all the other 
manifestations of social thought—causing stagnation, dull- 
ness, and a complete absence of any fresh and profound 
ideas; for profound ideas come about only through dis- 
cussion, in the face of objections, only when there is a 
potential possibility of expressing not just true but also 
dubious ideas. This was quite clear even to the philoso- 
phers of ancient Greece, and there is hardly anyone today 
who doubts the fact. Yet after 50 years of undivided rule 
over the minds of a whole country, our leadership seems 


to fear even a hint of such discussion. Here we must 
touch on the shameful tendencies that have emerged in 
recent years. 

We will mention only a few random examples, without 
attempting to present the whole picture. Once more 
censorship has been intensified, crippling Soviet artistic 
and political literature. Scores of profound and brilliant 
works have not been able to see the light of day—includ- 
ing the best works of A. Solzhenitsyn, which are executed 
with great artistic and moral force and which contain deep 
artistic and philosophical generalizations. Isn’t this a dis- 
grace? 

Widespread indignation has been aroused by the law 
adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR as a supple- 
ment to the Criminal Code—a law which directly contra- 
dicts the civil liberties proclaimed in our Constitution.® 

The trial of Daniel and Siniavsky, which was con- 
demned by progressive public opinion at home and abroad 
(from Louis Aragon to Graham Greene) and which has 
compromised the Communist system, has not yet been 
reviewed. The writers themselves are languishing in a 
camp of severe regimen and are being subjected (espe- 
cially Daniel) to harsh humiliations and ordeals.* * 

It is not a disgrace that Ginzburg, Galanskoy, and 
others were arrested, imprisoned for twelve months with- 
out trial, and sentenced to five-to-seven-year terms for 
activities which really consisted of defending civil liberties 
and (partly as a symbol) Daniel and Siniavsky per- 
sonally? On February 11, 1967, the author of these lines 
appealed to the Central Committee of the CPSU with the 
request that the case against Ginzburg and Galanskov be 
dismissed. However, he received no answer whatsoever to 
his appeal, nor any clarification of the matter. Only much 
later did he learn that an attempt (evidently on the initia- 
tive of the former KGB chairman, Semichastny) had been 
made to slander him and several other persons with the 
help of false testimony elicited from one of the accused in 
the case of Galanskov and Ginzburg. (Subsequently the 
testimony of this very same person, Dobrovolsky, was used 
at the trial of Ginzburg and Galanskov as evidence of the 
connection of these defendents with a foreign anti-Soviet 
organization—an accusation which cannot fail to raise 
doubts. ) 

Is it not a disgrace that Khaustov and Bukoysky were 
sentenced (to three years in camps) for participating in 
a meeting in defense of their comrades? Is it not a dis- 
grace that scores of representatives of the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia were persecuted in the best style of witchhunting 
for protesting against the arbitrariness of the judicial and 
psychiatric agencies? Is it not a disgrace that an attempt 
was made to force honest people to sign false and hypo- 
critical “retractions,” that persons were dismissed from 
their jobs and blacklisted, that young writers, editors and 
other members of the intelligentsia were deprived of their 
livelihood? 

Here is a typical example of this sort of “activity.” 

A woman, a literary editor in the film industry, Comrade 
B., is summoned to the district committee of the party. 
First question: “Who gave you the letter to sign in de- 
fense of Ginzburg?” “Permit me not to answer that ques- 
tion.” “All right, you may go, and we will discuss it.” 
The decision: to expel her from the party, and to recom- 
mend that she be removed from her position and forbidden 
to work in the cultural field. 

A party employing such methods of persuasion and 
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education can hardly pretend to the role of spiritual 
leader of mankind. 

Isn’t it a disgrace to hear a speech at a Moscow party 
conference by a President of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR who either was too intimidated or too dog- 
matic in his views?® Is it not disgraceful that there has 
been a recurrent backsliding into antisemitism in person- 
nel policy? (One might add that in the highest bureau- 
cratic elite of our government the stench of narrow- 
minded antisemitism has never fully disappeared, even 
after 30 years.) Isn’t it a disgrace that the Crimean 
Tatars, who lost about 46 percent of their population 
(mainly children and old people) in the Stalinist repres- 
sions, continue to be restricted in their rights as a 
people?* * * 

Is it not most disgraceful and dangerous of all that 
attempts have been made, directly and by means of keep- 
ing silent [about the past], to rehabilitate Stalin, his 
henchmen, his policies, and his pseudo-socialism of ter- 
roristic bureaucracy—a socialism of hypocrisy and os- 
tentatious growth, at best a quantitative and one-sided 
growth accompanied by the loss of many qualitative 
characteristics? 

Although all these disgraceful developments do not 
approach the horrible scale of the crimes of Stalinism— 
coming closer in scope to the sadly notorious McCarthyism 
of the “cold war” era—Soviet society cannot fail to be 
extremely alarmed and disquieted; we must be vigilant 
in the face of even insignificant evidences of the possible 
emergence of neo-Stalinism in our country. 


* More than 1.2 million members of the CPSU—half of the 
entire party—were arrested in the years 1936-1939 alone. Only 
50,000 were freed—the rest were tortured during interrogation, 
shot (600,000), or perished in camps. Only a few of those 
rehabilitated were permitted to work in responsible positions; 
even fewer were able to participate in the investigation of 
crimes of which they had been witnesses and victims. In recent 
times there have been frequent appeals “not to pour salt into 
the wounds.” Such appeals usually come from those who had 
no wounds whatsoever. Actually, only a thorough analysis of 
the past and its consequences for the present will allow us to 
wash away all the blood and dirt which soiled our banner. In 
discussions and in literature, the idea is sometimes advanced 
that the political evidences of Stalinism were a “superstruc- 
ture” on top of the economic base of an anti-Leninist “pseudo- 
socialism,” leading to the formation of a special class in our 
country—the bureaucratic “nomenclature” elite, which appro- 
priated the fruits of social labor with the help of a complicated 
chain of open and hidden privileges. I cannot deny that there 
is a certain amount of truth (incomplete in my opinion) in 
this approach—in particular, it explains the tenacity of neo- 
Stalinism. But a complete analysis of this train of ideas is 
beyond the scope of the present article, which is mainly 
concerned with a different aspect of the problem. 

** At the present time the majority of political prisoners are 
being kept in a group of camps of the Dubrovlag in Mordvinia 
(including criminals, there are approximately 30,000 prison- 
ers). According to available information, since 1961 the re- 
gime in this camp has been continuously more cruel, and the 
“staff” left over from Stalinist times has assumed even more 
authority than before. (In all fairness it must be admitted that 
in very recent times a certain improvement has been reported; 
let us hope that this change will remain in effect.) The 
restoration of Leninist principles of public control over places 
of imprisonment would no doubt be highly advisable. No less 
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We are certain that world Communist public opinion 
also reacts negatively to all attempts to revive Stalinism 
in our country, since [such a revival] would be a terrible 
blow to the attractive force of Communist ideas through- 
out the globe. 

Today the key to progressive reconstruction of the state 
system in the interests of mankind lies in intellectual free- 
dom. This has been understood, particularly in Czechoslo- 
vakia; without a doubt we must support their [the 
Czechs’ | daring initiative, which is of great import to the 
fate of socialism and of all mankind (we must support 
them both politically and, in the first stage, by increasing 
economic aid). 

The censorship situation (Glavlit) in our country is such 
that mere “liberal” directives will hardly help correct it 
once and for all. What are needed are very far-reaching 
organizational and legislative measures—for example, the 
enactment of a special law on press and information, 
which would clearly and cogently define what may or may 
not be done, and which would place the attendant re- 
sponsibility in the hands of people who are competent and 
who are controlled by public opinion. It is very important 
to increase the exchange of information on an interna- 
tional scale in every way possible (press, tourism, etc.) ; 
it is also very important to get to know ourselves better, 
not to stint on funds for sociological, political, and eco- 
nomic research and investigation—which should not be 
exclusively government-controlled programs (in the latter 
case we might succumb to the temptation of avoiding 
“unpleasant” themes and problems). 


important would be a complete amnesty for political prisoners 
(and not that “token” amnesty which was announced for the 
50th anniversary of the October Revolution, reflecting the tem- 
porary victory of rightist elements in our leadership), as well 
as a review of all the political trials which have evoked doubts 
among progressive people. 

*** The problems of nationalities will continue to be a cause 
of unrest and dissatisfaction unless all existing deviations from 
Leninist principles are recognized and analyzed, and unless a 
firm course for correcting all the errors is adopted. 


1For a discussion of Nekrich’s book, see “The Nazi-Soviet 
Pact,” by Vladimir Petrov, Problems of Communism, No. 1, 
1968.—Ed. 

2 Sakharov is referring here to so-called “confiscatory” prices, 
far below market levels, which were paid to kolkhozes for com- 
pulsory deliveries of produce.—Ed. 

3 Connections between the anterior, interior, and posterior 
areas of the brain. The expression appears to be a simile for 
the party’s unbroken chain of command within the industrial 
complex.—Ed. 

* Between 1938 and 1940, the Soviet government promulgated 
a series of decrees which stipulated severe punishments for 
workers who either left their jobs without permission or were 
guilty of unexcused absences from work for as little as 20 min- 
utes at a time. The penalties ranged from deprivation and 
reduction of pay to imprisonment. The harshest provisions of 
these decress have since been repealed. (See Ann Kahl, “The 
Worker,” Problems of Communism, No. 2, 1965.) —Ed. 

5 A September 1966 addition to Article 190 penalizing “group 
activities that grossly violate public order.”—Ed. 

6 Speech by M: Keldysh, Pravda, April 1, 1968.—Ed. 


Il. Writers and Censors 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Soviet writers and intellectuals 
have long struggled for a relaxation of the stringent 
censorship laws under which they have labored ever 
since Glavlit (Main Administration for Literary Af- 
fairs and Publishing) was established on June 6, 1922. 
But not until May 1967 were the Soviet authorities 
presented with a demand for the total and unqualified 
abolition of this reprehensible institution. The demand 
came from Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, author of One Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, in the form of an open 
letter to the Fourth USSR Writers’ Congress, and its 
repercussions—overwhelming support from fellow- 
writers and a concerted campaign of harassment 
launched against Solzhenitsyu by the regime in collab- 
oration with bureaucrats from the Union of Writers— 
are traced in the documents reproduced below. The 
documents tell a remarkable story of a distinguished 
writer and free human spirit refusing to bow to the 
pressures, the cajolements, the abuse, the threats and 
intimidations of a police regime. His novel The First 
Circle (now published in English, German, and 
Italian), which deals with the special penal institutions 
provided by Stalin for politically objectionable mem- 
bers of the technical intelligentsia, has been sup- 
pressed, as well as his other novel dealing with the 
Stalinist era, Cancer Ward (recently printed in Eng- 


A. L’ Affaire Solzhenitsyn 


60. Solzhenitsyn to the Fourth Congress of 
Soviet Writers 


To the Presidium and the delegates to the Congress, to 
members of the Union of Soviet Writers, and to the 
editors of literary newspapers and magazines: 


Not having access to the podium at this Congress, I ask 
that the Congress discuss: 


I. The no longer tolerable oppression, in the form of 
censorship, which our literature has endured for decades, 
and which the Union of Writers can no longer accept. 

Under the obfuscating label of Glavlit, this censorship— 
which is not provided for in the Constitution and is there- 
fore illegal, and which is nowhere publicly labeled as such 
—imposes a yoke on our literature and gives people un- 
versed in literature arbitrary control over writers. A sur- 
vival of the Middle Ages, the censorship has managed, 
Methuselah-like, to drag out its existence almost to the 


lish by two publishers). On June 26, 1968, Litera- 
turnaia gazeta denounced him for his “demagogic 
behavior,” for “attacking the fundamental principles 
that guide Soviet literature,’ and for “maliciously 
slandering the Soviet system,” warning him—and one 
of his supporters, the venerable writer V. Kaverin 
(see Doc. 67)—1o cease their “anti-Soviet” activities. 
But Solzhenitsyn remains unmoved, his behavior serv- 
ing as an inspiration to many others in the literary 
community—as borne out by Documents 7land 72. 
The address by Svirsky refers explicitly to Solzheni- 
isyn; and it surely is significant that Voznesensky’s 
bold attack on what may be termed the “literary bu- 
reaucracy” came shortly after Solzhenitsyn’s plea for 
the abolition of censorship. The final document (No. 
73) ts an impassioned defense of underground litera- 
ture and underground writers in general. It was written 
in 1966 by Yuri Galanskov, whose long record of 
activities (including the drafting of a program for a 
“World Union of Partisans of General Disarmament” 
in 1961, an attempt to organize an apolitical youth 
club in 1962, and a unique one-man demonstration 
three years later in front of the US Embassy in Moscow 
against American intervention in the Dominican Re- 
public) ended in January 1968, when he was impris- 
oned for “subverting Soviet authority.” 


21st century. Of fleeting significance, it attempts to ap- 
propriate to itself the role of unfleeting time—of separat- 
ing good books from bad. 

Our writers are not supposed to have the right, are not 
endowed with the right, to express their cautionary judg- 
ments about the moral life of man and society, or to ex- 
plain in their own way the social problems and historical 
experience that have been so deeply felt in our country. 
Works that might express the mature thinking of the 
people, that might have a timely and salutary influence on 
the realm of the spirit or on the development of a social 
conscience, are proscribed or distorted by censorship on 
the basis of considerations that are petty, egotistical, and 
—from the national point of view—shortsighted. Out- 
standing manuscripts by young authors, as yet entirely 
unknown, are nowadays rejected by editors solely on the 
ground that they “will not pass.” Many members of the 
[ Writers’] Union, and even many of the delegates at this 
Congress, know how they themselves have bowed to the 
pressures of the censorship and made concessions in the 
structure and concept of their books—changing chapters, 
pages, paragraphs, or sentences, giving them innocuous 
titles—just for the sake of seeing them finally in print, 
even if it meant distorting them irremediably. It is an 
understood quality of literature that gifted works suffer 
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[most] disastrously from all these distortions, while un- 
talented works are not affected by them. Indeed, it is the 
best of our literature that is published in mutilated form. 

Meanwhile, the most censorious labels—“ideologically 
harmful,” “depraved,” and so forth—are proving short- 
lived and fluid, [in fact] are changing before our very 
eyes. Even Dostoevsky, the pride of world literature, was 
at one time not published in our country (still today his 
works are not published in full) ; he was excluded from 
the school curriculum, made unacceptable for reading, 
and reviled. For how many years was Yesenin considered 
“counterrevolutionary”?—he was even subjected to a 
prison term because of his books. Wasn’t Maiakovsky 
called “an anarchistic political hooligan”? For decades 
the immortal poetry of Akhmatova was considered anti- 
Soviet. The first timid printing of the dazzling Tsvetaeva 
ten years ago was declared a “gross political error.” Only 
after a delay of twenty to thirty years were Bunin, Bulga- 
kov, and Platonov returned to us. Inevitably, Mandel- 
shtam, Voloshin, Gumilev and Kliuev will follow in that 
line—not to mention the recognition, at some time or 
other, of even Zamiatin and Remisov. 

A decisive moment [in this process] comes with the 
death of a troublesome writer. Sooner or later after that, 
he is returned to us with an “explanation of [his] errors.” 
For a long time the name of Pasternak could not be pro- 
nounced out loud; but then he died, and since then his 
books have appeared and his verse is even quoted at 
ceremonies. 

Pushkin’s words are really coming true: 
capable of loving only the dead.” 

But the belated publication of books and “authoriza- 
tion” [rehabilitation] of names does not make up for 
either the social or the artistic losses suffered by our 
people as a consequence of these monstrous delays and 
the suppression of artistic conscience. (In fact, there 
were writers in the 1920’s—Pilniak, Platonov, Mandel- 
shtam—who called attention at a very early stage to the 
beginnings of the cult [of personality] and the peculiar 
traits of Stalin’s character; but these writers were si- 
lenced and destroyed instead of being listened to.) Lit- 
erature cannot develop in between the categories of “per- 
mitted” and “not permitted,” “about this you may write” 
and “about this you may not.” Literature that is not the 
breath of contemporary society, that dares not transmit 
the pains and fears of that society, that does not warn in 
time against threatening moral and social dangers—such 
literature does not deserve the name of literature; it is 
only a facade. Such literature loses the confidence of its 
own people, and its published works are used as waste- 
paper instead of being read. 


Our literature has lost the leading role it played at the 
end of the last century and the beginning of this one, and 
it has lost the brilliance of experimentation that dis- 
tinguished it in the 1920’s. To the entire world the literary 
life of our country now appears immeasurably more 
colorless, trivial and inferior than it actually is—[or] 
than it would be if it were not confined and hemmed in. 
The losers are both our country—in world public opinion 
—and world literature itself. If the world had access to 
all the uninhibited fruits of our literature, if it were 
enriched by our own spiritual experience, the whole ar- 
tistic evolution of the world would move along in a dif- 
ferent way, acquiring a new stability and attaining even 
a new artistic threshold. 


“They are 
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I propose that the Congress adopt a resolution which 
would demand and ensure the abolition of all censorship, 
open or hidden, of all fictional writing, and which would 
release publishing houses from the obligation to obtain 
authorization for the publication of every printed page. 


II. The duties of the Union towards its members. 

These duties are not clearly formulated in the statutes 
of the Union of Soviet Writers (under “Protection of 
copyrights” and “Measures for the protection of other 
rights of writers”), and it is sad to find that for a third 
of a century the Union has not defended either the “other” 
rights or even the copyrights of persecuted writers. 

Many writers have been subjected during their lifetime 
to abuse and slander in the press and from rostrums with- 
out being afforded the physical possibility of replying. 
More than that, they have been exposed to violence and 
personal persecution (Bulgakov, Akhmatova, Tsvetaeva, 
Pasternak, Zoshchenko, Platonov, Aleksandr Grin, Vassili 
Grossman). The Union of Writers not only did not make 
its own publications available to these writers for pur- 
poses of reply and justification, not only did not come out 
in their defense, but through its leadership was always 
first among the persecutors. Names that adorned our 
poetry of the 20th century found themselves on the list of 
those expelled from the Union or not even admitted to it 
in the first place. The leadership of the Union cravenly 
abandoned to their distress those for whom persecution 
ended in exile, labor camps, and death (Pavel Vasilev, 
Mandelshtam, Artem Vesely, Pilniak, Babel, Tabidze, 
Zabolotsky, and others). The list must be cut off at “and 
others.” We learned after the 20th Party Congress that 
there were more than 600 writers whom the Union had 
obediently handed over to their fate in prisons and camps. 
However, the roll is even longer, and its curled-up end 
cannot and will not ever be read by our eyes. It contains 
the names of young prose-writers and poets whom we may 
have known only accidentally through personal encounters 
and whose talents were crushed in camps before being 
able to blossom, whose writings never got further than the 
offices of the state security service in the days of Yagoda, 
Yezhoy, Beria and Abakumov. 

There is no historical necessity for the newly-elected 
leadership of the Union to share with its predecessors the 
responsibility for the past. 

I propose that all guarantees for the defense of Union 
members subjected to slander and unjust persecution be 
clearly formulated in Paragraph 22 of the Union statutes, 
so that past illegalities will not be repeated. 


If the Congress does not remain indifferent to what I 
have said, I also ask that it consider the interdictions and 
persecutions to which I myself have been subjected. 

1) It will soon be two years since the state security 
authorities took away from me my novel, The First Circle 
(comprising 35 authors’ sheets [avtorskie listy]),1 thus 
preventing it from being submitted to publishers. Instead, 
in my own lifetime, against my will and even without my 
knowledge, this novel has been “published” in an un- 
natural “closed” edition for reading by an unidentified 
select circle. My novel has [thus] become available to 
literary officials but is being concealed from most writers. 
I have been unable to obtain open discussion of the novel 
within writers’ associations and to prevent misuse and 
plagiarism. 


2) Together with this novel, my literary papers dating 
back 15-20 years, things that were not intended for pub- 
lication, were taken away from me. Now, tendentious 
excerpts from these papers have also been covertly “pub- 
lished” and are being circulated within the same circles. 
The play, Feast of the Conquerors, which I wrote in verse 
from memory in camp, where I went by a four-digit num- 
ber—and where, condemned to die by starvation, we 
were forgotten by society, no one outside the camps com- 
ing out against [such] repressions—this play, now left 
far behind, is being ascribed to me as my very latest work. 

3) For three years now, an irresponsible campaign of 
slander has been conducted against me, who fought all 
through the war as a battery commander and received 
military decorations. It is being said that I served time as 
a criminal, or surrendered to the enemy (I was never a 
prisoner-of-war), that I “betrayed” my country and 
“served the Germans.” That is the interpretation being 
put now on the eleven years I spent in camps and in exile 
for having criticized Stalin. This slander is being spread 
in secret instructions and meetings by people holding 
official positions. I vainly tried to stop the slander by 
appealing to the Board of the Writers’ Union of the 
RSFSR and to the press. The Board did not even react, 
and not a single paper printed my reply to the slanderers. 
On the contrary, slander against me from rostrums has 
intensified and become more vicious within the last year, 
making use of distorted material from my confiscated 
papers, and I have no way of replying. 

4) My novel, Cancer Ward (comprising 25 author’s 
sheets), the first part of which was approved for publica- 
tion by the prose department of the Moscow writers’ 
organization, cannot be published either by chapters— 
rejected by five magazines—or in its entirety—rejected 
by Novyi mir, Zvezda, and Prostor. 

5) The play, The Reindeer and the Little Hut, ac- 
cepted in 1962 by the Sovremennik Theater, has thus far 
not been approved for performance. 

6) The screen play, The Tanks Know the Truth; the 
stage play, The Light That is in You; [a group of] short 
stories entitled The Right Hand; the series, Small Bite— 
[all these] cannot find either a producer or a publisher. 

7) My stories published in Novyi mir have never been 
reprinted in book form, having been rejected everywhere 
—by the Soviet Writer Publishers, the State Literature 
Publishing House, and the Ogoniok Library. They thus 
remain inaccessible to the general reading public. 

8) I have also been prevented from having any other 
contacts with readers [either] through public readings of 
my works (in November 1966, nine out of eleven sched- 
uled meetings were cancelled at the last moment) or 
through readings over the radio. Even the simple act of 
giving a manuscript away for “reading and copying” has 
now become a criminal act (ancient Russian scribes were 
permitted to do this five centuries ago). 


Thus my work has been finally smothered, gagged, and 
slandered. 

In view of such flagrant infringements of my copyright 
and “other” rights, will the Fourth Congress defend me— 
yes or no? It seems to me that the choice is also not with- 
out importance for the literary future of several of the 
delegates. 

I am of course confident that I will fulfill my duty as 
a writer under all circumstances—even more successfully 


and more unchallenged from the grave than in my life- 
time. No one can bar the road to truth, and to advance 
its cause I am prepared to accept even death. But may 
it be that repeated lessons will finally teach us not to stop 
the writer’s pen during his lifetime? 

At no time has this ennobled our history. 


A. I. SOLZHENITSYN 
May 16, 1967. 


1“Author’s sheets” are printed pages, each containing 40,000 
typographical characters, used in the Soviet Union for com- 
puting the author’s fee.—Ed. 


61. Antokolsky to Demichev 


To Comrade P. N. Demichey, Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee 


Dear Piotr Nilych! 


Like other delegates to our congress, I too have received 
the famous letter written by Aleksandr Isaevich Solzhe- 
nitsyn, and it has perturbed me, as it has several other 
comrades. 

As an old writer and a Communist, I feel obliged to 
share my feelings with you. 

I consider Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn a writer endowed 
with rare talent, a rising hope of our realistic literature, 
an heir to the great and humanistic traditions of Gogol, 
Lev Tolstoy and Aleksei Maksimovich Gorky. We ought 
to cherish such contributors to our culture. Criticism of 
those works of Solzhenitsyn which have been published 
has shocked me because it is biased, unjust and un- 
convincing. 

The ban on Solzhenitsyn’s manuscripts, described in 
detail in his letter, strikes one as an incredible occurrence 
unworthy of our socialist society and our Soviet state. It 
is all the more dreadful in view of the fact that the same 
thing happened several years ago to the manuscript of 
the second part of the novel by the late Vassili Grossman. 

Is it possible that such reprisals against the manuscripts 
of our writers are threatening to become a custom sanc- 
tioned by law in our country? 

This cannot and must not happen! 

Such savagery toward works of art is incompatible with 
our fundamental laws and unthinkable in any normal 
human community. 

If Solzhenitsyn’s works contain controversial and un- 
clear elements, if political mistakes have been discovered 
in them, they should be submitted to the public for open 
discussion. Writers have many opportunities to do this. 

I have worked in the field of literature for 50 years. 
I have written many books and lived out my life, a life 
full of vicissitudes. I have experienced periods of burn- 
ing anxiety for the fate of our entire literature, and some- 
times for various comrades: Bulgakov, Pasternak, Titsian 
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Tabidze—I recall the names of those who were close to 
me. 

Having lived out my life, I would never have thought 
that such anxiety would recur in the evening of my days, 
and on the eve of the great and glorious anniversary! 

If a Soviet writer is compelled to turn to his fellow 
writers with a letter like Solzhenitsyn’s, this means that 
we are all morally responsible to him and to our own 
readers. If he cannot tell his readers the truth, then I too, 
old writer that I am, have no right to look my readers 
straight in the eye. 


PAVEL ANTOKOLSKY 
[n.d. ] 


62. Solzhenitsyn to Writers’ Union 


To the Secretariat of the Board of the Union of Writers 
of the USSR—AII Secretaries 


Even though supported by more than a hundred writers, 
my letter to the Fourth Congress of the Union of Writers 
has been neither published nor answered. The only thing 
that has happened is that rumors are being spread in 
order to assuage public opinion. These rumors—highly 
uniform and evidently coming from a centralized source— 
aver that Cancer Ward and a book of [my] stories are 
being printed. But as you know, this is a lie. 

In a conversation with me on June 12, 1967, [some of 
the] secretaries of the Board of the Union of Writers of 
the USSR—G. Markov, K. Voronkov, S. Sartakov, and 
L. Sobolev—declared that the Board of the Union of 
Writers deemed it a duty to refute publicly the base 
slander that has been spread about me and my military 
record. However, not only has this refutation failed 
to materialize, but the slanders continue: at instructional 
meetings, at activist meetings, and at seminars, a new 
batch of fantastic nonsense is being disseminated about 
me—|[e.g.,] that I have run off to the Republic of Arabia 
or to England (I would like to assure the slanderers that 
it is rather they who will be doing the running). Promi- 
nent persons persistently express their regret that I did 
not die in the camp, that I was liberated. (Incidentally, 
immediately following Ivan Denisovich, the same regret 
was voiced. This book is now being secretly withdrawn 
from circulation in [public] libraries.) 

These same secretaries of the Board promised at least 
to “examine the question” of [approving] publication of 
my latest novel, Cancer Ward. But in the space of three 
months—one-fourth of a year—no progress has been made 
in this direction either. During these three months, 
42 secretaries of the Board have been unable to make an 
evaluation of the novel or to make a recommendation as 
to whether it should be published. The novel has been in 
this same strange and equivocal state—no direct pro- 
hibition, no direct permission—for over a year, since the 
summer of 1966. While the journal Novyi mir would now 
like to publish the story, it lacks the permission to do so. 

Does the Secretariat believe that my novel will silently 
disappear as a result of these endless delays, that I will 
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cease to exist, and that [therefore] the Secretariat will 
not have to decide whether to include it or exclude it from 
Soviet literature? While this is going on, the book is 
being read avidly everywhere. At the behest of the read- 
ers, it has already appeared in hundreds of typewritten 
copies. At the June 12 meeting I apprised the Secretariat 
that we should make haste to publish the novel if we 
wish to see it appear first in Russian, that under the 
circumstances we cannot prevent its unauthorized ap- 
pearance in the West. 

After the senseless delay of many months, the time has 
come to state that if the latter does happen, it will clearly 
be the fault (or perhaps the wish?) of the Secretariat of 
the Board of the Union of Writers of the USSR. 

I insist that my story be published without delay. 


SOLZHENITSYN 
September 12, 1967 


63. Secretariat Meeting with Solzhenitsyn 


Proceedings of a Session of the Secretariat of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, September 22, 1967 


The session was attended by approximately 30 secre- 
taries of the Union of Writers and by Comrade Melentiev 
of the Cultural Department of the Central Committee. 
K. A. Fedin was chairman. The session, which discussed 
letters written by Solzhenitsyn, started at 1:00 p.m. and 
ended after 5:00 p.m. 


Fepin: I have been shaken by Solzhenitsyn’s second 
letter. His claim that things have come to a standstill 
seems to me to be without foundation. I feel that this has 
been an insult to our collective. By no means is three and 
a half months a long time to spend examining his manu- 
script. I have sensed something in the nature of a threat 
[in the letter]. This strikes me as offensive! Solzhen- 
itsyn’s second letter seems to urge us to take up his manu- 
scripts in all haste and to publish them immediately. The 
second letter continues the line of the first, but the first 
letter spoke more concretely and with more fervor about 
the fate of the writer, while the second, I feel, was offen- 
sive. Where do we stand with regard to the complex ques- 
tion of publishing Solzhenitsyn’s things? None of us 
denies that he is talented. [Yet] the tenor of the letter 
veers in an impermissible direction. His letter is like a 
slap in the face: it is as if we are reprobates and not 
representatives of the creative intelligentsia. In the final 
analysis, he himself is slowing down the examination of 
the question with these demands. I did not find the idea 
of literary comradeship in his letters. Whether we want 
to or not, today we must get into a discussion of Solzhen- 
itsyn’s works, but it seems to me that generally speaking 
we should discuss the letters. 


Solzhenitsyn requests permission to say a few words 
about the subject of discussion. He reads a written 
statement: 

It has become known to me that in preparation for the 


discussion of Cancer Ward, the secretaries of the Board 
were instructed to read the play, Feast of the Conquerors, 
which I myself have long since renounced; I have not even 
read it for ten years. I destroyed all copies of it except 
the one that was confiscated and that has now been re- 
produced. More than once I have explained that this play 
was written not by Solzhenitsyn, member of the Union of 
Writers, but by nameless prisoner Sh-232 in those distant 
years when there was no return to freedom for those 
arrested under the political article, at a time when no one 
in the community, including the writers’ community, 
either in word or deed spoke out against repression, even 
when such repression was directed against entire peoples. 
I now bear just as little responsibility for this play as 
many other authors bear for speeches and books they wrote 
in 1949 but would not write again today. This play bears 
the stamp of the desperation of the camps in those years 
when man’s conscious being was determined by his social 
being and at a time when the conscious being was by no 
means uplifted by prayers for those who were being 
persecuted. This play bears no relationship whatsoever 
to my present works, and the critique of it is a deliberate 
departure from a businesslike discussion of the novel, 
Cancer Ward. 

Moreover, it is beneath a writer’s ethics to discuss a 

work that was seized in such a way from a private apart- 
ment. The critique of my novel, The First Circle, is a 
separate matter and should not be substituted for a 
critique of the story, Cancer Ward. 
KorNEICHUK: I have a question to put to Solzhenitsyn. 
How does he regard the licentious bourgeois propaganda 
that his [first] letter evoked? Why doesn’t he dissociate 
himself from it [the propaganda]? Why does he put up 
with it in silence? How is it that his letter was broadcast 
over the radio in the West even before the congress 
started? 


Fedin calls upon Solzhenitsyn to reply. Solzhenitsyn 
replies that he is not a schoolboy who has to jump up to 
answer every question, that he will deliver a statement 
like the others. Fedin says that Solzhenitsyn can wait 
until there are several questions and then answer them all 
at the same time. 


Baruzpin: Even though Solzhenitsyn protests against the 
discussion of Feast of the Conquerors, we shall have to 
discuss this play whether he wants to or not. 


SALynsky: I would like Solzhenitsyn to tell us by whom, 
when, and under what circumstances these materials were 
removed. Has the author asked for their return? To 
whom did he address his request? 


Fedin asks Solzhenitsyn to answer these questions. 
Solzhenitsyn repeats that he will answer them when mak- 
ing his statement. 


Fepin: But the Secretariat cannot begin the discussion 
until it has the answers to these questions. 

Voices: If Solzhenitsyn wants to refuse to talk to the 
Secretariat at all, let him say so. 

SOLZHENITSYN: Very well, I shall answer these questions. 
It is not true that the letter was broadcast over the radio 
in the West before the congress: it was broadcast after 
the congress closed, and then not right away. (The follow- 
ing is verbatim:) Very significant and expressive use is 


made here of the word “abroad,” as if it referred to some 
higher authority whose opinion was very much cherished. 
Perhaps this is understandable to those who spend much 
creative time traveling abroad, to those who flood our 
literature with sketches about life abroad. But this is alien 
to me. I have never been abroad, but I do know that I 
don’t have time enough left in my life to learn about life 
there. I do not understand how one can be so sensitive to 
opinion abroad and not to one’s own country, to pulsing 
public opinion here. For my entire life I have had the 
soil of my homeland under my feet; only its pain do I 
hear, only about it do I write. 

Why was the play, Feast of the Conquerors, mentioned 
in the letter to the congress? This is apparent from the 
letter itself: in order to protest against the illegal “pub- 
lication” and dissemination of this play against the will 
of the author and without his consent. Now, concerning 
the confiscation of my novel and archives. Yes, I did 
write several times beginning in 1965 to protest this matter 
to the Central Committee. But in recent times a whole 
new version of the confiscation of my archives has been 
invented. The story is that Teush, the person who was 
keeping my manuscripts, had some tie with another per- 
son who is not named, that the latter was arrested while 
going through customs (where is not mentioned), and 
that something or other was found in his possession (they 
do not say what) ; it was not something of mine, but they 
decided to protect me against such an acquaintanceship. 
All this is a lie. Teush’s friend was investigated two years 
ago, but no such accusation was made against him. The 
items I had in safekeeping were discovered as a conse- 
quence of [police] surveillance, wiretapping, and an 
eavesdropping device. And here is the remarkable thing: 
barely does the new version [of the confiscation] appear 
than it crops up in various parts of the country. Lecturer 
Potemkin has just aired it to a large assemblage in Riga; 
and one of the secretaries of the Union of Writers has 
passed it on to writers in Moscow, adding his own inven- 
tion—that I supposedly acknowledged all these things at 
the last meeting at the Secretariat. Yet not a single one 
of these things was discussed. I have no doubt that I will 
soon start getting letters from all parts of the country 
about the dissemination of this version. 

Voice: Has the editorial board of Novyi mir rejected or 
accepted the novel, Cancer Ward? 

ABDUMOMUNOV: What kind of authorization does Novyi 
mir require to print a story, and from whom does it come? 
TvarDOvsKy: Generally, the decision to print or not to 
print a particular thing is a matter for the editorial board 
to decide. But in the situation that has developed around 
this author’s name, the Secretariat of the Union must 
decide. 

VoronKkov: Not once has Solzhenitsyn appealed directly 
to the Secretariat of the Union of Writers. After Solzhen- 
itsyn’s letter to the congress, some of the comrades in the 
Secretariat expressed the desire to meet with him, to 
answer questions, to talk [with him] and help. But after 
the letter appeared in the dirty bourgeois press and 
Solzhenitsyn did not react in any way. . . 

TVARDOVSKY [interrupting]: Precisely like the Union of 
Writers! 

VoronkKov: .. . this desire died. And now the second 
letter has come. It is written in the form of an ultimatum; 
it is offensive and a disrespect to our writers’ community. 
Just now Solzhenitsyn referred to “one of the secretaries” 
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who addressed a party meeting of Moscow writers. I was 
that secretary. [To Solzhenitsyn]: People were in a hurry 
to inform you but they did a bad job of it. As to the con- 
fiscation of your things, the only thing I mentioned was 
that you had admitted at the last meeting that the con- 
fiscated items were yours and that there had been no 
search made of your house. Naturally, after your letter 
to the Congress, we ourselves asked to read all your 
works. But you should not be so rude to your brothers 
in labor and writing! And you, Aleksandr Trifonovich 
[Tvardovsky], if you consider it necessary to print this 
story, and if the author accepts your corrections, then go 
ahead and print it yourself; why should the Secretariat 
be involved? 

TvarpovsKy: And what happened in the case of Bek?? 
The Secretariat was also involved then and made its 
recommendations, but all the same nothing was published. 
Voronkov: What interests me most of all now is the civic 
person Solzhenitsyn: Why doesn’t he give answer to the 
malicious bourgeois propaganda? And why does he treat 
us as he does? 

Musrepov: I have a question, too. How can he possibly 
write in his letter: “Prominent persons persistently ex- 
press regret that I did not die in the camp? What right 
does he have to write such a thing? 

SHaArIpov: And by what channels could the letter have 
reached the West? 


Fedin asks Solzhenitsyn to answer these questions. 
SoLzHENITSYN: What other things have been said about 
me? A person who right now occupies a very high posi- 
tion publicly declared that he is sorry he was not one of 
the triumvirate that sentenced me in 1945, that he would 
have sentenced me to be shot then and there! Here [at 
the Secretariat] my second letter is interpreted as an 
ultimatum: either print the story, or it will be printed in 
the West. But it isn’t J who presents this ultimatum to the 
Secretariat; life presents this ultimatum to you and me 
both. I write that I am disturbed by the distribution of the 
story in hundreds—this is an approximate figure—in 
hundreds of typewritten copies. 

Voice: How did this come about? 

SOLZHENITSYN: My works are disseminated in one way 
only: people persistently ask to read them, and having 
received them to read, they either use their spare time or 
their own funds to reprint them and then give them to 
others to read. As long as a year ago the entire Moscow 
section [of the Writers’ Union] read the first part of the 
story, and I am surprised that Comrade Voronkov said 
here that they didn’t know where to get it and that they 
asked the KGB. About three years ago my “short stories” 
or poetry in prose were disseminated just as rapidly: 
barely had I given them to people to read when they 
quickly reached various cities in the Union. And then 
the editors of Novyi mir received a letter from the West 
from which we learned that these stories had already been 
published there.? It was in order that such a leak might 
not befall Cancer Ward that I wrote my insistent letter to 
the Secretariat. I am no less astonished that the Secre- 
tariat could fail to react in some way to my letter to the 
congress before the West did. And how could it fail to 
respond to all the slander that surrounds me? Comrade 
Voronkov used here the remarkable expression “brothers 
in writing and labor.” Well, the fact of the matter is that 
these brothers in writing and labor have for two and a 
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half years calmly watched me being oppressed, perse- 
cuted, and slandered. . . 

Tvarpovsky: Not everyone has been indifferent. 
SOLZHENITSYN: . . . and newspaper editors, also like 
brothers, contribute to the web of falsehood that is woven 
around me by not publishing my denials. (Verbatim) : 
I’m not speaking about the fact that people in the camps 
are not allowed to read my book. It was banned in the 
camps, searches for it were conducted, and people were 
put in punishment cells for reading it even during those 
months when all the newspapers were loudly acclaiming 
A Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich and promising that 
“this will not happen again.” But in recent times, the 
book is secretly being withdrawn from libraries outside 
[the camps] as well. I have received letters from various 
places telling me of the prohibition against circulating 
the book: the order is to tell the readers that the book 
is in the bindery, that it is out, or that there is no access 
to the shelves [where the book is kept], and to refuse 
to circulate it. Here is a letter recently received from the 
Krasnogvardeiskii Region in the Crimea: 


In the regional library, I was confidentially told (I am an 
activist in this library) of an order that your books be 
removed from circulation. One of the women workers in 
the library wanted to present me with A Day in a journal- 
newspaper as a souvenir, since the library no longer 
needs it, but another woman immediately stopped her 
rash girl friend: ‘What are you doing, you mustn’t! 
Once the book has been assigned to the Special Section, 
it is dangerous to make a present of it.” 


I am not saying that the book has been removed from 
all libraries; here and there it can still be found. But 
people coming to visit me in Riazan were unable to get 
my book in the Riazan Oblast Reading Room! They were 
given various excuses but they did not get the book. .. . 

The circle of lies becomes ever wider, knowing no limits, 
even charging me with having been taken prisoner and 
having collaborated with the Germans. But that’s not the 
end of it! This summer, in the political education schools, 
e.g., in Bolshevo, the agitators were told that I had fled 
to the Republic of Arabia and that I had changed my 
citizenship, Naturally, all this is written down in note- 
books and is disseminated one hundred times over. And 
this took place not more than a few miles from the capi- 
tal! Here is another version. In Solikamsk (PO Box 
389), Major Shestakov declared that I had fled to England 
on a tourist visa. This is the deputy for political affairs— 
who dares disbelieve him? Another time, the same man 
stated: “Solzhenitsyn has been forbidden to write of- 
ficially.” Well, at least here he is closer to the truth. 

The following is being said about me from the rostrums: 
“He was set free ahead of time, for no reason.” Whether 
there was any reason can be seen in the court decision of 
the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court, Rehabilita- 
tion Section. It has been presented to the Secretariat. . . . 
TvarDOvsKyY: It also contains the combat record of Officer 
Solzhenitsyn. 

SOLZHENITSYN: And the expression “ahead of time” is 
used with great relish! After the eight-year sentence, I 
served a month in deportation prisons, but of course it is 
considered shameful to mention such a petty detail. Then, 
without being sentenced, I was permanently exiled. I 
spent three years in exile with that eternal feeling of 
doom. It was only because of the 20th Congress that I 


was set free—and this is called “ahead of time!” The 
expression is so typical of the conditions that prevailed in 
the 1949-53 period: If a man did not die beside a camp 
rubbish heap, if he was able even to crawl out of the 
camp, this meant that he had been set free “ahead of 
time”—after all, the sentence was for eternity and any- 
thing earlier was “ahead of time.” 

Former Minister Semichastny, who was fond of speak- 
ing on literary issues, also singled me out for attention 
more than once. One of his astonishing, even comical 
accusations was the following: “Solzhenitsyn is materially 
supporting the capitalist world; else why doesn’t he claim 
his rights [7.e., collect his fee] from someone or other for 
his well-known book?” Obviously, the reference was to 
Ivan Denisovich, since no other book of mine had been 
published [at that time]. Now if you knew, if you had 
read somewhere that it was absolutely necessary for me 
to wrest the money from the capitalists, then why didn’t 
you inform me about it? This is a farce: whoever collects 
fees from the West has sold out to the capitalists; who- 
ever does not take the fees is materially supporting them. 
And the third alternative? To fly into the sky. While 
Semichastny is no longer a minister, his idea has not died: 
lectures of the All-Union Society for the Dissemination of 
Scientific Information have carried it further. By way of 
example, the idea was repeated on July 16 of this year by 
Lecturer A. A. Freifeld at the Sverdlovsk Circus. Two 
thousand persons sat there and marveled: “What a crafty 
bird, that Solzhenitsyn! Without leaving the Soviet Union, 
without a single kopek in his pocket, he contrived to sup- 
port world capitalism materially.” This is indeed a story 
to be told at a circus. 

We had a talk on June 12, right here, at the Secretariat. 
It was quiet and peaceful. We seemed to make some 
progress. A short time passed, and suddenly rumors were 
rampant throughout all of Moscow. Everything that ac- 
tually took place was distorted, beginning with the fabri- 
cation that Tvardovsky had been shouting and waving his 
fist at me. But everyone who was there knows that nothing 
like that took place. Why these lies, then? And right now 
we are all simultaneously hearing what is said here, but 
where is the guarantee that after today’s meeting of the 
Secretariat everything will not be distorted again? If you 
really are “brothers in writing and work,” then my first 
request is that when you talk about today’s session, don’t 
fabricate and distort things. 

I am one person; my slanderers number in the hun. 
dreds. Naturally I am never able to defend myself, and 
I never know against whom I should defend myself. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if I were declared to be an ad- 
herent of the geocentric system and to have been the first 
to light the pyre of Giordano Bruno.’ 

Satynsky: I shall speak of Cancer Ward. I believe that 
it should be printed—it is a vivid and powerful thing. To 
be sure, it contains descriptions of diseases in pathological 
terms, and the reader involuntarily develops a phobia 
about cancer—a phobia which is already widespread in 
our century. Somehow this [aspect of the book] should 
be eliminated. The caustic, topical-satirical. style should 
also be eliminated. Another negative feature is that the 
destinies of almost all the characters are connected with 
the camp or with camp life in one form or another. This 
may be all right in the case of Kostoglotov or Rusanoy, 
but why does it have to be applied to Valim, to Shulubin, 
and even to the soldier? At the very end we learn that 


he is no ordinary soldier from the army, that he is a camp 
guard. [Still] the basic orientation of the novel is to dis- 
cuss the end of the difficult past. And now a few words 
about moral socialism [a concept expounded in the novel]. 
In my opinion, there is nothing so bad about this. It 
would be bad if Solzhenitsyn were preaching amoral 
socialism. If he were preaching national socialism or the 
Chinese version of national socialism—it would be bad. 
Each person is free to form his own ideas on socialism 
and its development. I personally believe that socialism 
is determined by economic laws. But of course there is 
room for argument. Why not print the story then? 
(He subsequently calls upon the Secretariat to issue a 
statement decisively refuting the slanders against 
Solzhenitsyn.) 

Stmonov: I do not accept the novel, The First Circle, and 
oppose its publication. As for Cancer Ward, I am in favor 
of publishing it. Not everything in the story is to my 
liking, but it does not have to please everyone. Perhaps 
the author should adopt some of the comments that have 
been made, but naturally he cannot adopt all of them. It 
is also our duty to refute the slander about him. Further, 
his book of stories should be published. The foreword to 
the latter book would be a good place in which to publish 
his biography, and in this way the slander would die out 
of its own accord. Both we and he himself can and must 
put an end to false accusations. I have not read Feast of 
the Conquerors, nor do I desire to do so, since the author 
doesn’t wish it. 

TvarDovsky: Solzhenitsyn’s position is such that he can- 
not issue a statement. It is we ourselves, the Union, who 
must make a statement refuting the slander. At the same 
time, we must sternly warn Solzhenitsyn against the in- 
admissible, unpleasant way in which he addressed the 
congress. The editorial board of Novyi mir sees no reason 
why Cancer Ward should not be printed, naturally with 
certain revisions. We only wish to receive the Secretariat’s 
approval or at least word that the Secretariat does not 
object. (He asks Voronkov to produce the Secretariat’s 
draft communique which was prepared back in June.) 


Voronkov indicates that he is in no hurry to produce 
the communique. During this time voices are heard: They 
still haven’t decided. There are those who are opposed! 
Fepin: No, that isn’t so. It isn’t the Secretariat that has 
to print or reject anything. Are we really guilty of any- 
thing? Is it possible, Aleksandr Trifonovich, that you feel 
guilty? 

TvaARDOVSKY (quickly, expressively): 12? No. 

FrepIN: We shouldn’t search for some trumped-up excuse 
to make a statement. Mere rumors don’t provide sufficient 
grounds for doing so. It would be another matter if 
Solzhenitsyn himself were to find a way to resolve the 
situation. What is needed is a public statement by 
Solzhenitsyn himself. [To Solzhenitsyn:| But think it 
over, Aleksandr Isaevich—in the interest of what will we 
be publishing your protests? You must protest above all 
against the dirty use of your name by our enemies in the 
West. Naturally, in the process you will also have the 
opportunity to give voice to some of the complaints you’ve 
uttered here today. If this proves to be a fortunate and 
tactful document, we will print it and help you. It is pre- 
cisely from this point that your acquittal must proceed, 
and not from your works, or from this bartering as to how 
many months we are entitled to examine your manuscript 
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—three months? four months? Is that really so terrible? 
It is far more terrible that your works are used there, in 
the West, for the basest of purposes. 

(Approval expressed among members of the Secre- 
tariat. ) 
KorNEICHUK: We didn’t invite you here to throw stones 
at you. We summoned you in order to help you out of 
this trying and ambiguous situation. You were asked 
questions but you declined to answer. By our works we 
are protecting our government, our party, our people. 
Here you have sarcastically referred to trips abroad as if 
they were pleasant strolls. We travel abroad to wage the 
struggle. We return home from abroad, worn out and 
exhausted but with the feeling of having done our duty. 
Don’t think that I was offended by the comment concern- 
ing travel sketches. I don’t write them. I travel on the 
business of the World Peace Council. We know that you 
suffered a great deal, but you are not the only one. There 
were many other comrades in the camps besides you. Some 
were old Communists. From the camps they went to the 
front. Our past consists not of acts of lawlessness alone; 
there were also acts of heroism—but you didn’t notice the 
latter. Your works consist only of accusations. Feast of 
the Conquerors is malicious, vile, offensive! And this foul 
thing is disseminated, and the people read it! When were 
you imprisoned? Not in 1937. In 1937 we went through 
a great deal, but nothing stopped us! Konstantin Alek- 
sandrovich was right in saying that you must speak out 
publicly and strike out against Western propaganda. Do 
battle against the foes of our nation! Do you realize that 
thermonuclear weapons exist in the world and that despite 
all our peaceful efforts, the United States may employ 
them? How then can we, Soviet writers, not be soldiers? 
SOLZHENITSYN: I have repeatedly declared that it is dis- 
honest to discuss Feast of the Conquerors, and I demand 
that this argument be excluded from our discussion. 
SurKov: You can’t stop everyone from talking. 
KozHEVNIKOV: The long time lapse between the receipt 
of Solzhenitsyn’s letter and today’s discussion is in fact 
an expression of the seriousness with which the Secre- 
tariat approaches the letter. If we had discussed it at the 
time, while the impact was still hot, we would have treated 
it more severely and less thoughtfully. We ourselves de- 
cided to find out just what kind of anti-Soviet manuscripts 
these were, and we spent a good deal of time reading 
them. The military service of Solzhenitsyn has been con- 
firmed by relevant documents; yet we are not now dis- 
cussing the officer but rather the writer. Today, for the 
first time, I have heard Solzhenitsyn renounce the libelous 
depiction of Soviet reality in Feast of the Conquerors, but 
I still cannot get over my first impression of this play. 
For me, this moment of Solzhenitsyn’s renunciation of 
Feast of the Conquerors still does not jibe with my per- 
ception of the play. Perhaps this is because in both The 
First Circle and Cancer Ward there is a feeling of the 
same vengeance for past suffering. And if it is a question 
of the fate of these works, the author should remember 
that he is indebted to the organ that discovered him. 
Some time ago, I was the first to express apprehension 
concerning “Matriona’s House.” * We spent time reading 
your gray manuscript, which you did not even venture to 
give to any editorial board. Cancer Ward evokes revulsion 
from the abundance of naturalism, from the surfeit of all 
manner of horrors. All the same, its basic orientation is 
not medical, but rather social. . . . And it is apparently 
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from this that the title of the work is derived. In your 
second letter, you demand the publication of your story, 
which still requires further work. Is such a demand 
worthy of a writer? All of our writers willingly listen to 
the opinions of the editors and do not hurry them. 
SoLzHENITSYN: (Verbatim.) Despite my explanations and 
objections, despite the utter senselessness of discussing a 
work written 20 years ago, in another era, in an incom- 
parably different situation, by a different person—a work, 
moreover, which was never published or read by anyone, 
and which was stolen from a drawer—some of the speak- 
ers have concentrated their attention on this very work. 
This is much more senseless than—e.g., at the First Con- 
gress of Writers—rebuking Maksim Gorky for “Untimely 
Thoughts” or Sergeev-Tsensky for the osvagovskie cor- 
respondence,°® which had been published a good 15 years 
earlier. Korneichuk has stated here that “such a thing 
has never happened and will not happen in the history 
of Russian literature.” Precisely! 

Ozrerov: The letter to the Congress proved to be a po- 
litically irresponsible act. First of all, the letter reached 
our enemies. It contained things that were incorrect. 
Zamiatin was put in the same heap together with unjustly 
repressed writers. As regards the publication of Cancer 
Ward, we can make an agreement with Novyi mir that the 
thing be printed only if the manuscript is corrected and 
the corrections are discussed. There remains some other 
very important work to be done. The story is uneven in 
quality. There are good and bad points in it. Most ob- 
jectionable is the penchant for sloganeering and carica- 
tures. I would ask that quite a number of things be 
deleted, things which we simply do not have time to dis- 
cuss now. The philosophy of moral socialism does not 
belong merely to the hero. One senses that it is being 
defended by the author. This cannot be permitted. 
Surkov: I, too, have read Feast of the Conquerors. The 
mood of it is: “be damned, the whole lot of you!” The 
same mood pervades Cancer Ward as well. Having suf- 
fered so much, you had a right to be angry as a human 
being, Aleksandr Isaevich, but after all you are also a 
writer! I have known Communists who were sent to 
camps, but this in no measure affected their world-view. 
No, your story does not approach fundamental problems 
in philosophical terms, but in political terms. And then 
there is [the reference to] that idol in the theater square, 
even though the monument to Marx had not yet been 
erected at that time. 

If Cancer Ward were to be published, it would be used 
against us, and it would be more dangerous than Svet- 
lana’s memoirs. Yes, of course it would be well to fore- 
stall its publication in the West, but that is difficult. For 
example, in recent times I have been close to Anna 
Andreevna Akhmatova. I know that she gave [her poem | 
“Requiem” to several people to read.* It was passed 
around for several weeks, and then suddenly it was 
printed in the West. Of course, our reader is now so 
developed and so sophisticated that no measly little book 
is going to alienate him from communism. All the same, 
the works of Solzhenitsyn are more dangerous to us than 
those of Pasternak: Pasternak was a man divorced from 
life, while Solzhenitsyn, with his animated, militant, ideo- 
logical temperament, is a man of principle. We represent 
the first revolution in the history of mankind that has 
changed neither its slogans nor its banners. “Moral so- 
cialism” is a philistine [burzhuaznyi] socialism. It is old 


and primitive, and (speaking in the direction of Salynsky) 
I don’t understand how anyone could fail to understand 
this, how anyone could find anything in it. 

SALyNsKy: I do not defend it in the least. 

Riurikov: Solzhenitsyn has suffered from those who have 
slandered him, but he has also suffered from those who 
have heaped excessive praise on him and have ascribed 
qualities to him that he does not possess. If Solzhenitsyn 
is renouncing anything, then he should renounce the title 
of “continuer of Russian realism.” The conduct of 
Marshal Rokossovsky and General Gorbatov is more hon- 
est than that of his heroes.?7. The source of this writer’s 
energy lies in bitterness and wrath. As a human being, 
one can understand this. [To Solzhenitsyn:| You write 
that your things are prohibited, but not a single one of 
your novels has been censored. I marvel that Tvardovsky 
asks permission from us. I, for example, have never asked 
the Union of Writers for permission to print or not to 
print. (He asks Solzhenitsyn to heed the recommendations 
of Novyi mir and promises page-by-page comments on 
Cancer Ward from “anyone present.’ ) 

Baruzpin: I happen to be one of those who from the start 
has not been captivated by the works of Solzhenitsyn. 
“Matriona’s House” was already much weaker than the 
first thing [One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich|. And 
The First Circle is much weaker, so pitifully naive and 
primitive are the depictions of Stalin, Abakumov and 
Poskrebyshev. But Cancer Ward is an antihumanitarian 
work. The end of the story leads to the conclusion that 
“a different road should have been taken.” Did Solzhen- 
itsyn really believe that his letter “in place of a speech” 
would be read [from the rostrum of] the congress? How 
many letters did the congress receive? 

VoronKov: About 500. 

BaruzpIn: Well! And would it really have been possible 
to get through them in a hurry? I do not agree with 
Riurikov: it is proper that the question of permission be 
placed before the Secretariat. Our Secretariat should 
more frequently play a creative role and should willingly 
advise editors. 

ABpUMOMUNOY: It is a very good thing that Solzhenitsyn 
has found the courage to repudiate Feast of the Con- 
querors. He will also find the courage to think of ways 
of carrying out the proposal of Konstantin Aleksandrovich 
[Fedin]. If we publish his Cancer Ward, there will be 
still more commotion and harm than there was from his 
first letter [to the Congress]. Incidentally what’s the 
meaning of [the expression] “sprinkled tobacco into the 
eyes of the Rhesus monkey—just for the hell of it?” Why 
the “just for the hell of it”? This is against our entire 
style of narration. In the story there are the Rusanovs 
and the great martyrs from the camp—but is that all? 
And where is Soviet society? One shouldn’t lay it on so 
thick and make the story so gloomy. There are many 
tedious passages, turns, and naturalistic scenes—all these 
should be eliminated. 

ABASHIDZE: I was able to read only 150 pages of Cancer 
Ward and therefore can make no thoroughgoing assess- 
ment of it. Yet I didn’t get the impression that the novel 
should not be published. But I repeat, I can’t make a 
thorough assessment. Perhaps the most important things 
are farther on in the book. All of us, being honest and 
talented writers, have fought against embellishers even 
when we were forbidden to do so. But Solzhenitsyn tends 
to go to the other extreme: parts of his work are of a 


purely essayist, exposé nature. The artist is like a child, 
he takes a machine apart to see what is inside. But 
genuine art begins with putting things together. I have 
noticed him asking the person sitting next to him the 
name of each speaker. Why doesn’t he know any of us? 
Because we have never invited him. The proposal of 
Konstantin Aleksandrovich was correct: let Solzhenitsyn 
himself answer, perhaps first of all for his own sake. 
BrovKA: In Belorussia there are also many people who 
were imprisoned. For example, Sergei Grakhovsky was 
also in prison for 20 years. Yet he realized that it was 
not the people, not the party, and not Soviet power that 
were responsible for illegal acts. The people have already 
seen through Svetlana’s notes—that fishwife twaddle— 
and are laughing at them. But before us stands a gen- 
erally acknowledged talent, and therein lies the danger 
of publication. Yes, you feel the pain of your land, even 
to an extraordinary degree. But you don’t feel its joys. 
Cancer Ward is too gloomy and should not be printed. 
(Like all preceding and subsequent speakers, he supports 
Fedin’s proposal that Solzhenitsyn himself speak out 
against the Western slander concerning his letter.) 
YASHEN: The author is not tortured by injustice; he is 
rather poisoned by hatred. People are outraged that there 
is such a writer in the ranks of the Union of Writers. I 
would like to propose his expulsion from the Union. He 
is not the only one that suffered, but the others under- 
stand the tragedy of the time better. The hand of a master 
is discernible in Cancer Ward. The author knows the sub- 
ject better than any physician or professor. As for the 
siege of Leningrad, he now blames “still others’? besides 
Hitler. Whom? We don’t know. Is it Beria? Or today’s 
outstanding leaders? He should speak out plainly. (All 
the same, the speaker supports Tvardovsky’s courageous 
decision to work on the story with the author, {remarking 
that] it can then be shown to a limited number of people.) 
KERBABAEV: I read Cancer Ward with a feeling of great 
dissatisfaction. Everyone is a former prisoner, everything 
is gloomy, there is not a single word of warmth. It is 
downright nauseating to read. Vera offers the hero her 
home and her embraces, but he renounces life. And then 
there is [the remark,] “twenty-nine weep and one laughs” 
—how are we to understand this? Does this refer to the 
Soviet Union? I agree with what my friend Korneichuk 
said. Why does the author see only the black? Why don’t 
I write about the black? I always strive to write only 
about joyful things. It is not enough that he has repu- 
diated Feast of the Conquerors. I would consider it coura- 
geous if he would renounce Cancer Ward. Then I would 
embrace him like a brother. 

SHARIPOV: I wouldn’t make any allowances in his case— 
I'd expel him from the Union. In his play, not only every- 
thing Soviet but even Suvorov is presented negatively. I 
completely agree: let him repudiate Cancer Ward. Our 
republic has reclaimed virgin and disused lands and is 
proceeding to score one success after another. 
NovicHENKO: The letter with its inadmissible appeal was 
sent to the congress over the head of the formal addressee. 
I approve Tvardovsky’s stern words that we should de- 
cisively condemn this kind of conduct. I disagree with the 
principal demands of the letter: it is impossible to let 
everything be printed. Wouldn’t that also mean the publi- 
cation of Feast of the Conquerors? Concerning Cancer 
Ward, | have complicated feelings. I am no child, my 
time will come to die, perhaps in an agony like that 
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of Solzhenitsyn’s heroes. But then the crucial issue 
will be: How is your conscience? What are your moral 
reserves? If the novel had been confined to these things, 
I would have considered it necessary to publish it. But 
there was the base interference in our literary life— the 
caricatured scene with Rusanov’s daughter, which is not 
congruent with our literary traditions. The ideological and 
political sense of moral socialism is the negation of 
Marxism-Leninism. All these things are completely un- 
acceptable to us, to our society and to our people. Even 
if this novel were put into some kind of shape, it would 
not be a novel of socialist realism, but only an ordinary 
competent work. 

Markov: This has been a valuable discussion. (The 
speaker notes that he has just returned from Siberia, 
where he spoke before a mass audience five times.) I must 
say that nowhere did Solzhenitsyn’s name create any par- 
ticular stir. In one place only was a note submitted to me. 
I ask your forgiveness, but this is exactly the way it was 
written: “Just when is this Dolzhenitsyn [sic!] going to 
stop reviling Soviet literature?” We await a completely 
clear answer from Solzhenitsyn to the bourgeois slander; 
we await his statement in the press. He must defend his 
honor as a Soviet writer. As for his declaration with 
regard to Feast of the Conquerors, he took a load off my 
mind. I view Cancer Ward in the same light as Surkov 
does. After all, the thing does have some worth on some 
kind of practical plane. But the social and political set- 
tings in it are utterly unacceptable to me. Its culprits 
remain nameless. What with the excellent collaboration 
that has been established between Novyi mir and 
Aleksandr Isaevich, this story can be finished, even 
though it requires very serious work. But of course it 
would be impossible to put it into print today. So what 
next? [Let me suggest some] constructive advice: That 
Aleksandr Isaevich prepare the kind of statement for the 
press that we talked about. This would be very good just 
on the eve of the holiday. Then it would be possible to 
issue some kind of communiqué from the Secretariat. All 
the same, I still consider him our comrade. But, Aleksandr 
Isaevich, it’s your fault and no one else’s that we find our- 
selves in this complicated situation. As to the suggestions 
concerning expulsion from the Union—given the condi- 
tions of comradeship that are supposed to prevail, we 
should not be unduly hasty. 

SOLZHENITSYN: I have already spoken out against the 
discussion of Feast of the Conquerors several times today, 
but I shall have to do so again. In the final analysis, I can 
rebuke all of you for not being adherents of the theory of 
development, if you seriously believe that in twenty years’ 
time and in the face of a complete change in all circum- 
stances, a man does not change. But I have heard an even 
more serious thing here: Korneichuk, Baruzdin and some- 
one else mentioned that “the people are reading Feast of 
the Conquerors, as if this play was being disseminated.” 
I shall now speak very slowly; let my every word be taken 
down accurately. If Feast of the Conquerors is being 
widely circulated or printed, I solemnly declare that the 
full responsibility lies with the organization which had 
the only remaining copy—one not read by anyone—and 
used it for “publication” of the play during my lifetime 
and against my will; it is this organization that is dis- 
seminating the play! For a year and a half, I have re- 
peatedly warned that this is very dangerous. I imagine 
that there is no reading room there, that one is handed 
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the play and takes it home. But at home there are sons 
and daughters, and desk drawers are not always locked. 
I had already issued a warning before, and I am issuing 
it again today! 

Now, as to Cancer Ward. I am being criticized for the 
very title [of the story], which is said to deal not with a 
medical case but with some kind of symbol. I reply that 
this symbol is indeed harmful, if it can be perceived only 
by a person who had himself experienced cancer and all 
the stages of dying. The fact is that the subject is spe- 
cifically and literally cancer, [a subject] which is avoided 
in literature, but which those who are stricken with it 
know only too well from daily experience. This includes 
your relatives—and perhaps soon someone among those 
present will be confined to a ward for cancer patients, and 
then he will understand what kind of a “symbol” it is. 

I absolutely do not understand why Cancer Ward is 
accused of being antihumanitarian. Quite the reverse is 
true—life conquers death, the past is conquered by the 
future. By my very nature, were this not the case I would 
not have undertaken to write it. But I do not believe that 
it is the task of literature, with respect to either society 
or the individual, to conceal the truth or to tone it down. 
Rather, I believe that it is the task of literature to tell 
people the real truth as they expect it. Moreover, it is not 
the task of the writer to defend or criticize one or another 
mode of distributing the social product, or to defend or 
criticize one or another form of government organization. 
The task of the writer is to select more universal and 
eternal questions, [such as] the secrets of the human 
heart and conscience, the confrontation between life and 
death, the triumph over spiritual sorrow, the laws in the 
history of mankind that were born in the depths of time 
immemorial and that will cease to exist only when the sun 
ceases to shine. 

I am disturbed by the fact that [some] comrades sim- 
ply did not read certain passages of the story attentively, 
and hence formed the wrong impressions. For example, 
“twenty-nine weep and one laughs” was a popular camp 
saying addressed to the type of person who would try to 
go to the head of the queue. Kostoglotov comes out with 
this saying only so that he may be recognized, that’s all. 
And from this people draw the conclusion that the phrase 
is supposed to apply to the entire Soviet Union. Or the 
case of “the Rhesus monkey.” She appears twice [in the 
story], and from the comparison it becomes clear that this 
evil person who spills tobacco in people’s eyes is meant 
to represent Stalin specifically. And why the protest over 
my “just for the hell of it?” If “just for the hell of it” 
does not apply, does that mean that this was normal or 
necessary ? 

Surkov surprised me. At first I couldn’t even under- 
stand why he was talking about Marx. Where does Marx 
come into my story? Aleksei Aleksandrovich, you are a 
poet, a man with sensitive artistic taste, yet in this case 
your imagination played a dirty trick on you. You didn’t 
grasp the meaning of this scene. Shubin cites Bacon’s 
ideas and employs his terminology. He says “idols of the 
market,” and Kostoglotov tries to imagine a marketplace 
and in the center a gray idol; Shubin says “idols of the 
theater,” and Kostoglotoy pictures an idol inside a theater 
—but that doesn’t work, and so it must be an idol in a 
theater square. How could you imagine that this referred 
to Moscow and to the monument to Marx that had not yet 
even been built? .. . 


Comrade Surkov said that only a few weeks after 
[Akhmatova’s] “Requiem” had been passed from hand 
to hand, it was published abroad. Well, Cancer Ward 
(Part I) has been in circulation for more than a year. 
And this is what concerns me, and this is why I am 
hurrying the Secretariat. 

One more piece of advice was given to me by Comrade 
Riurikov—to repudiate Russian realism. Placing my hand 
on my heart, I swear that I shall never do it. 

Riurikov: I did not say that you should repudiate Rus- 
sian realism but rather [that you should repudiate] your 
role as it is interpreted in the West. 

SOLZHENITSYN: Now concerning the suggestion of Kon- 
stantin Aleksandrovich. Well, of course I do not welcome 
it. Publicity is precisely what I am relentlessly trying to 
attain. We have concealed things long enough—we have 
had enough of hiding our speeches and our transcripts 
under seven locks. Now, we had a [previous] discussion 
of Cancer Ward. The Prose Section decided to send a 
transcript of the discussion to interested editorial boards. 
Some likelihood of that! They have hidden it; they barely 
agreed to give me, the author, a copy. As for today’s 
transcript, Konstantin Aleksandrovich, may I hope to 
receive a copy? 

Konstantin Aleksandrovich asked: “What interest would 
be served should your protests be printed?” In my esti- 
mation, this is clear: the interest of Soviet literature. Yet 
it’s strange that Konstantin Aleksandrovich says that I 
should resolve the situation. I am bound hand and foot 
and my mouth is closed—how am I to resolve the situa- 
tion? It seems to me that this would be an easier matter 
for the mighty Union of Writers. My every line is sup- 
pressed, while the entire press is in the hands of the 
Union. Still, I don’t understand and don’t see why my 
letter was not read at the congress. Konstantin Alek- 
sandrovich proposes that the fight be waged not against 
the causes but rather against the effects and against the 
furor in the West surrounding my letter. You wish me to 
print a refutation—of what, precisely? I can make no 
statement whatsoever concerning an unprinted letter. And 
most important, my letter contains a general part and a 
personal part. Should I renounce the general part? Well, 
the fact is that I am still of the same mind as I was then, 
and I do not renounce a single word. After all, what is 
the letter about? 


Voices: About censorship. 

SOLZHENITSYN: You haven’t understood anything if you 
think it is about censorship. This letter is about the des- 
tiny of our great literature, which once conquered and 
captivated the world but which has now lost its standing. 
In the West, they say: the [Russian] novel is dead, and 
we gesticulate and deliver speeches saying that it is not 
dead. But rather than make speeches we should publish 
novels—such novels as would make them blink as if from 
a brilliant light, and then the “new novel” would die down 
and then the “neo-avantgardists” would disappear. I have 
no intention of repudiating the general part of my letter. 
Should I then declare that the eight points in the personal 
part of my letter are unjust and false? But they are all 
just. Should I say that some of the points [I protested 
about] have already been eliminated or corrected? But 
not one of them has been eliminated or corrected. What, 
then, can I declare? No, it is you who must clear at least 
a little path for such a statement: first, publish my letter, 
issue the Union’s communiqué concerning the letter, and 


indicate which of the eight points are being corrected. 
Then I will be able to make my statement, willingly. If 
you wish, you can also publish my statement today con- 
cerning Feast of the Conquerors, even though I neither 
understand the discussion of stolen plays nor the refuta- 
tion of unprinted letters. On June 12, here at the Secre- 
tariat, I was assured that the communiqué would be 
printed unconditionally, and yet today conditions are 
posed. What has changed [the situation]? 

My book Ivan Denisovich is banned. New slanders con- 
tinue to be directed at me. You can refute them, but I 
cannot. The only comfort I have is that I will never get 
a heart attack from this slander because I’ve been hard- 
ened in the Stalinist camps. 

Fepin: No, this is not the proper sequence. You must 
make the first public statement. Since you have received 
sO many approving comments on your talent and style, 
you will find the proper form, you can do it. Your idea 
of our acting first, then you, has no sound basis. 
TvarDovsky: And will the letter itself be published in 
this process? 

Fepin: No, the letter should have been published right 
away. Now that foreign countries have beat us to it, why 
should we publish it? 

SOLZHENITSYN: Better late than never. So nothing will 
change regarding my eight points? 

FEepIn: We'll see about that later. 

SOLZHENITSYN: Well, I have already replied and I hope 
that everything has been accurately transcribed. 

SurKov: You should state whether you renounce your 
role of leader of the political opposition in our country— 
the role they ascribe to you in the West. 

SOLZHENITSYN: Aleksei Aleksandrovich, it really makes 
me sick to hear such a thing—and from you of all per- 
sons: an artist with words and a leader of the political 
opposition? How does that jibe? 


Several brief statements follow, demanding that Sol- 
zhenitsyn accept what was said by Fedin. 
Voices: Well, what do you say? 
SOLZHENITSYN: I repeat once again that I am unable to 
provide such a statement, since the Soviet reader would 
have no idea as to what it is all about. 


1A novel by Aleksandr Bek was reportedly first approved, 
then rejected, for publication in the May 1968 issue of Novyi 
mir. (See Biographic Notes.) —Ed. 

2Four prose poems by Solzhenitsyn were published in The 
New Leader (New York), Jan. 18, 1965.—Ed. 

3A 16th-century philosopher, burned by order of the In- 
quisition for disputing a number of ecclesiastical dogmas, in- 
cluding the concept of a geocentric universe.—Ed. 

4An English translation appeared in Encounter (London), 
May 1963.—Ed. 

5 Gorky’s column, “Untimely Thoughts,” which appeared in 
the paper Novaia zhizn (Petrograd) during 1917-18, criticized 
the Revolution as “premature” and warned that Lenin’s poli- 
cies could result in a return to “barbarism” and “oriental 
despotism.” Sergeev-Tsensky also expressed initial misgivings 
about the Revolution, though in time he wrote with growing 
optimism of the Soviet era.—Ed. 

6 The poem was dedicated to the memory of Stalin’s victims; 
it appeared in the Soviet Union in heavily-censored form.—Ed. 

7 General Gorbatov’s memoirs have appeared in English un- 
der the title Years of My Life, New York, Norton, 1967.—Ed. 

8 A reference to the 50th anniversary of the October. Revolu- 


tion.—Ed. 
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64. Zimianin on Solzhenitsyn et al. 


NOTE: The following are excerpts from remarks made 
by M. V. Zimianin, Editor-in-Chief of Pravda, during a 
private meeting with Soviet journalists at Leningrad in 
October 1967. 


Recently there has been a great deal of slander in the 
Western press against several of our writers whose works 
have played into the hands of our enemies. The campaign 
by the Western press in defense of | Valeri] Tarsis ceased 
only when he went to the West, where it became evident 
that he was not in his right mind. 

At the moment, [Aleksandr] Solzhenitsyn occupies an 
important place in the propaganda of capitalist govern- 
ments. He is also a psychologically unbalanced person, a 
schizophrenic, Formerly he had been a prisoner and, 
justly or unjustly, was subsequently subjected to repres- 
sions. Now he takes his revenge against the government 
through his literary works. The only topic he is able to 
write about is life in a concentration camp. This topic has 
become an obsession with him. Solzhenitsyn’s works are 
aimed against the Soviet regime, in which he finds only 
sores and cancerous tumors. He doesn’t see anything posi- 
tive in our society. 

I have occasion to read unpublished works in the course 
of my duties, and among them I read Solzhenitsyn’s play, 
Feast of the Conqueror. The play is about repressions 
against those returning from the front. It is genuine anti- 
Soviet literature. In the old days, people were even im- 
prisoned for works of this kind. 

We obviously cannot publish his works. Solzhenitsyn’s 
demand that we do so cannot be honored. If he writes 
stories which correspond to the interests of our society, 
then his works will be published. He will not be deprived 
of his bread and butter. Solzhenitsyn is a teacher of phys- 
ics; let him teach. He very much likes to make public 
speeches and often appears before various audiences to 
read his works. He has been given such opportunities. 
He considers himself a literary genius. 

Among the other names which come up quite often in 
the Western press, one must not forget [Yevgeni] Yevtu- 
shenko and [Andrei] Voznesensky. We have beautiful 
poetry and a great many poets who write wonderful 
poems. But in the West they basically recognize only 
these two because they find in their works passages worth 
using in their propaganda. We, of course, cannot con- 
sider the works of these poets to be anti-Soviet like those 
of Solzhenitsyn. They write good patriotic works, too. 
They are not that young any longer, although everyone 
thinks of them as being young; their works, however, lack 
the necessary political maturity. That is why they some- 
times play into the hands of our enemies. I know them 
and have spoken with them about this. But they also 
consider themselves geniuses. 

Take Yevtushenko. Recently, during a closed meeting, 
he was criticized by [Sergei] Pavlov, the Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the VLKSM (Komsomol). So Yey- 
tushenko replied in words which were four times more 
powerful, ten times more powerful. He made fun of 
Pavlov in a poem. In this way, he branded him forever. 

Then there is the tale of Voznesensky. Last year he 
went to the USA; he read his poetry there in front of large 
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audiences. He had a great success and also profited fi- 
nancially. He was getting ready to go on a tour of Ameri- 
can cities again this year. His trip was already arranged; 
it was publicized in the USA, and his visa was reserved at 
the American Embassy. At this time the war in the 
Middle East broke out. Our relations with the USA de- 
teriorated. The board of administration of the Writers’ 
Union clearly hinted to Voznesensky that it would be bet- 
ter for him not to go to the USA at that time. Simul- 
taneously, the administration told the American Embassy 
that the poet was ill. 

What did Voznesensky do? I came to the office on Mon- 
day morning and glanced through my mail. There was a 
letter from Voznesensky accusing the Writers’ Union. I 
telephoned him at home. I was told that he had left and 
that his destination was unknown. I telephoned the Cen- 
tral Committee. They answered that they, too, had re- 
ceived a letter from Voznesensky and that they also had 
telephoned him at home but had not been able to locate 
him. One day went by, then another. No Voznesensky. 
Then suddenly I learned that the BBC had broadcast 
Voznesensky’s letter to Pravda. He did not appear until 
a week later. Apparently he had been sitting it out at a 
dacha on the outskirts of Moscow. I invited him to come 
and see me. He denied having given the letter to Western 
journalists. 

I told him that he might get off with a reprimand the 
first time, but if he ever did it again, he would be ground 
to dust. I myself would see to it that not a trace of him 
remained. 

Some thought that we should have published his letter 
and given him an answer. But why make this sordid story 
a topic of general discussion? 


65. Writers’ Union to Solzhenitsyn 


[Letter] No. 3142 
To: Comrade A. I. Solzhenitsyn 
November 25, 1967 


Dear Aleksandr Isaevich! 


At the meeting of the Secretariat of the Board of the 
Union of Writers of the USSR on September 22 of this 
year, at which your letters were discussed, in addition to 
sharp criticism of your act, the comrades expressed the 
well-intentioned thought that you should have sufficient 
time to reflect carefully on all that was discussed at the 
Secretariat and only then make a public statement clarify- 
ing your position on the anti-Soviet campaign surrounding 
your name and your letters that has been launched by hos- 
tile foreign propaganda. Two months have passed. 

The Secretariat would like to know what decision you 
have reached. 

Respectfully, 
N. VoRONKOV 


(On behalf of the Secretariat) 
Secretary, Board of the Union 
of Writers of the USSR 


66. Solzhenitsyn to Writers’ Union (2) 


[There are a number of things] I am unable to 
understand from your (letter) No. 3142 dated November 
25, 1967: 


1) Does the secretariat intend to defend me against the 
slander (calling it unfriendly would be an understate- 
ment) which has been going on without interruption for 
three years in my homeland? (New facts: On October 5, 
1967, at a very crowded assemblage of listeners at the 
House of the Press in Leningrad, the editor-in-chief of 
Pravda, Zimianin, repeated the tiresome lie that I had 
been a prisoner of war, and he also tried the old trick 
used against those who have fallen from grace in announc- 
ing that I am a schizophrenic, and that my labor camp 
past is an obsessive idea. The MGK (Ministry of State 
Control) also set forth new false versions to the effect that 
I allegedly “tried putting together in the army” either a 
“defeatist” or a “terrorist” organization. It is incompre- 
hensible why the military collegium of the Supreme Court 
did not detect this in my case.) 

2) What measures did the secretariat take to nullify 
the illegal ban on the use of my published works in li- 
braries and the censorship decree prohibiting any mention 
of my name in critical articles? (Voprosy literatury ap- 
plied this ban even to ... a translation of a Japanese 
article. At the University of Perm, sanctions were invoked 
against a group of students who sought to discuss my 
published works in their academic review.) 

3) Does the secretariat wish to prevent the unchecked 
appearance of Cancer Ward abroad, or does it remain in- 
different to this menace? Are any steps being taken to 
publish excerpts from the novel in Literaturnaia gazeta, 
and (to publish) the whole novel in Novyi mir? 

4) Does the secretariat intend to appeal to the govern- 
ment to join the International Copyright Convention? Do- 
ing so would enable our authors to obtain reliable means 
of protecting their works from foreign pirating and shame- 
less commercial competition. 

5) In the six months since I sent my letter to the 
[ Writers’] Congress, has circulation of the unauthorized 
“edition” of excerpts from my papers been discontinued, 
and has this “edition” been destroyed? 

6) What measures has the secretariat taken to return 
to me these papers and the novel, The First Circle, which 
they impounded, apart from giving public assurances that 
they already had been returned (Secretary Ozerov, for 
instance) ? 

7) Has the secretariat accepted or rejected K. Simo. 
nov’s proposal to publish a volume of my stories? 

8) Why is it that, to date, I have not received for my 
perusal the September 22 stenographic report of the meet- 
ings of the secretariat? 


I would be very grateful to have an answer to these 
questions. 


A. SOLZHENITSYN 


December 1, 1967 


67. Kaverin to Fedin 


OPEN LETTER 


To Konstantin Fedin: 


We have known each other forty-eight years, Kostia. 
We were childhood friends. We have the right as friends 
to judge one another. It is more than a right, it is an 
obligation. Your former friends have pondered more than 
once what motives could have prompted your behavior in 
those unforgettable events in our literary life which 
strengthened some of us but transformed others into 
obedient bureacrats far removed from genuine art. 

Who doesn’t remember, for example, the senseless and 
tragic history of Pasternak’s novel, which did a great deal 
of damage to our country? Your involvement in that affair 
went so deep that you were forced to pretend that you 
didn’t know of the death of the poet who had been your 
friend and had lived alongside you for 23 years. Perhaps 
the crowd of thousands that accompanied him, that car- 
ried him on outstretched arms past your house, was not 
visible from your window. How did it happen that you not 
only did not support Literaturnaia Moskva, an anthology 
that was indispensable to our literature, but crushed it?1 
After all, on the eve of the meeting of 1500 writers in the 
cinema actors’ building, you supported its publication. 
With an already prepared and dangerously treacherous 
speech in your pocket, you praised our work without find- 
ing even a trace of anything politically undesirable in it. 

This is far from everything, but I do not propose in this 
letter to summarize your public activities, which are 
widely known in writers’ circles. Not without reason, on 
the 75th birthday of Paustovsky, [the mention of] your 
name was greeted with complete silence. After the ban- 
ning of Solzhenitsyn’s novel Cancer Ward, which had al- 
ready been set in type by Novyi mir, it will not surprise 
me if your very next appearance before a wide audience 
of writers is received with whistles and foot-stamping. 

Of course, your position in literature should have pre- 
pared us to some degree for this staggering fact. One must 
go very far back to discover the very first point at which 
the process of spiritual deformation and _ irreversible 
change began. For years and years it went on beneath 
the surface and did not come into any striking contradic- 
tion to your position—a position which at times, although 
one could not exactly approve of it, could somehow be 
explained in historical terms. But what is pushing you 
along that path now, with the result that once again our 
literature will suffer gravely? Don’t you understand that 
the mere act of publishing Cancer Ward would relieve the 
unprecendented tension in the literary world, break down 
the undeserved distrust of writers, and open the way for 
other books that would enrich our literature? A. Bek’s 
superb novel, which was first authorized and then for- 
bidden although unconditionally approved by the best 
writers in the country, just lies there in manuscript form. 
So do the war diaries of K. Simonov. One could scarcely 
find a single serious writer who does not have in his desk 
a manuscript that has been submitted, deliberated upon, 
and prohibited for unclear reasons that exceed the bounds 
of common sense. Thus, behind the scenes of the imagi- 
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nary well-being proclaimed by the leadership, a strong, 
original literature is growing—the spiritual treasure of 
the country which it (the country) urgently and keenly 
needs. Don’t you really see that our tremendous histori- 
cal experience demands its own embodiment [in litera- 
ture], and that you are joining forces with those who, for 
the sake of their own well-being, are trying to halt this 
inevitable process? 

But let’s return to Solzhenitsyn’s novel. There is now 
no editorial board or literary organization where it is not 
being said that [Georgi] Markov and [Konstantin] Vo- 
ronkov were for the publication of the novel, and that the 
typesetting was broken up only because you spoke out 
decisively against it. This means that the novel will re- 
main in thousands of (separate) pages, passing from hand 
to hand and selling, it is said, for a good sum of money. 
It also means that it will be published abroad. We will be 
giving it away to the reading public of Italy, France, Eng- 
land and Western Germany; that is to say, the very thing 
that Solzhenitsyn himself repeatedly and energetically 
protested against will occur. 

Perhaps there can be found in the leadership of the 
Writers’ Union people who think that they will be punish- 
ing the author by giving his book away to foreign pub- 
lishers. They will punish him by [giving him] a world- 
wide notoriety which our opponents will use for political 
ends. Or do they think that Solzhenitsyn will “mend his 
ways” and begin to write in another way? This is ridicu- 
lous in reference to an artist who is a rare example, who 
persistently reminds us that we are working in the literary 
tradition of Chekhov and Tolstoy. 

But your path has still another meaning, too. You are 
taking upon yourself a responsibility, apparently without 
realizing its immensity and significance. A writer who 
throws a noose around the neck of another writer is one 
whose place in the history of literature will be deter- 
mined not by what he himself may have written, but by 
what was written by his victim. Perhaps without even 
suspecting it yourself, you will become the focus of hos- 
tility, indignation and resentment in literary circles. 

This can be altered only if you find in yourself the 
strength and courage to repudiate your decision. 

You undoubtedly understand how difficult it is for me 
to write you this letter. But I do not have the right to 
keep silent. 

V. KAVERIN 


January 25, 1968 


Two volumes of the anthology Literaturnaia Moskva ap- 
peared in late 1956 and early 1957. See Hugh McLean and 
Walter N. Vickery (eds.), The Year of Protest—1956, New 
York, Vintage Russian Library, 1961, for translations of most 
of the contents.—Ed. 


68. Solzhenitsyn to Literaturnaia gazeta 


I have learned from a news story published in Le Monde 
on April 13 that extracts and parts of my novel, Cancer 
Ward, are being printed in various Western countries, and 


that the publishers—Mondadori (Italy) and The Bodley 
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Head (England) —are already fighting over the copyright 
to this novel—since the USSR does not participate in the 
Universal Copyright Convention—despite the fact that the 
author is still living! 

I would like to state that no foreign publisher has re- 
ceived from me either the manuscript of this novel or per- 
mission to publish it. Thus I do not recognize as legal any 
publication of this novel without my authorization, in the 
present or the future, and I do not grant the copyright to 
anyone. I will prosecute any distortion of the text (which 
is inevitable in view of the uncontrolled duplication and 
distribution of the manuscript) as well as any unauthor- 
ized adaptation of the work for the cinema or theater.? 

I already know from my own experience that all the 
translations of One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich 
were spoiled by haste. Evidently the same fate awaits 
Cancer Ward as well. But besides money, there is 
literature. 

A., SOLZHENITSYN 


April 21, 1968 


1 Before this letter was published in Literaturnaia gazeta on 
June 26, 1968, it had already appeared in L’Unita (Rome) 
on June 4. In the latter version, this particular sentence -read 
as follows: “All distortions of the text (which are inevitable 
in view of the uncontrolled duplication and distribution of the 
manuscript) are harmful to me; I denounce and forbid any 
arbitrary adaptation of the work for the cinema or theater.” 


69. Solzhenitsyn to Writers and Newspapers 


To: The Secretariat of the Union of Writers of 
the USSR 
The journal Novyi mir 
Literaturnaia gazeta 
Members of the Union of Writers 


At the editorial offices of Novyi mir I was shown the 
[following | telegram: 


IMO177. Frankfurt-am-Main. Ch 2 9 16.20. Tvardov- 
sky. Novyi mir. This is to inform you that the Commit- 
tee of State Security, acting through Victor Louis, has 
sent one more copy of Cancer Ward to the West, in order 
thus to block its publication in Novyi mir. Accordingly 
we have decided to publish this work immediately. The 
editors of the journal Crani. 


I should like to protest both against the publication [of 
the work] in Grani and against the actions of V. Louis, 
but the turbid and provocative nature of the telegram 
requires, first of all, the clarification of the following: 

1) Whether the telegram was actually sent by the edi- 
tors of the journal Grani or whether it was sent by a 
fictitious person (this can be established through the 
international telegraph system; the Moscow telegraph 
office can wire Frankfurt-am-Main). 

2) Who is Victor Louis, what kind of person is he, of 
what country is he a citizen? Did he really take a copy 
of Cancer Ward out of the Soviet Union, to whom did he 
give it, and where else are they threatening to publish it? 


Furthermore, what does the Committee of State Security 
have to do with this? 

If the Secretariat of the Writers’ Union is interested in 
establishing the truth and in stopping the threatened pub- 
lication of Cancer Ward in Russian abroad, I believe that 
it will help to get prompt answers to these questions. 

This episode compels us to reflect on the terrible and 
dark avenues by which the manuscripts of Soviet writers 
can reach the West. It constitutes an extreme reminder to 
us that literature must not be brought to such a state 
where literary works become a profitable commodity for 
any scoundrel who happens to have a travel visa. The 
works of our authors must be printed in their own country 
and must not become the plunder of foreign publishing 
houses. 


SOLZHENITSYN 
April 18, 1968 


70. Solzhenitsyn to Writers 


To the Members of the Union of Writers of the USSR: 


Almost a year has passed since I sent my unanswered 
question to the Writers’ Congress. Since that time, I have 
written to the Secretariat of the Union of Writers and have 
been there three times in person. Nothing has changed 
to this very day: my archives have not been returned, my 
books are not being published, and my name is inter- 
dicted. I have urgently informed the Secretariat of the 
danger of my works being taken abroad since they have 
been extensively circulated from hand to hand for a long 
time. Not only did the Secretariat not assist in the pub- 
lication of Cancer Ward, which had already been set up 
in type at Novyi mir, but it has stubbornly acted against 
such publication and even hindered the Moscow prose 
section from discussing the second part of the story. 

A year has passed and the inevitable has happened: 
recently, chapters from Cancer Ward were published in 
the [London] Times Literary Supplement. Nor are fur- 
ther printings precluded—perhaps of inaccurate and in- 
completely edited versions. What has happened compels 
me to acquaint our literary community with the contents 
of the attached letters and statements, so that the position 
and responsibility of the Secretariat of the Union of Writ- 
ers of the USSR will be clear. 

The enclosed transcript of the Secretariat’s meeting of 
September 22, 1967, written by me personally, is of course 
incomplete, but it is absolutely accurate and will provide 
sufficient information pending the publication of the entire 
transcript. 


SOLZHENITSYN 


Enclosures: 

1. My letter to all (42) secretaries of the Writers’ 
Union dated September 12, 1967. 

2. Transcript of the session of the Secretariat, Septem- 
ber 22, 1967. 

3. Letter from K. Voronkov, February 25, 1967. 

4. My letter to the Secretariat, December 1, 1967. 


B. Additional Documents 


71. Speech by G. Svirsky 


Two years ago the Moscow writers informed Comrade 
Demichev, Secretary of the Central Committee, of the diffi- 
culties facing social literature. As the activities report of 
the party committee stated, the censorship had become 
inexplicably powerful: the works of Soviet writers were 


- being either proscribed or mutilated. Comrade Demichev 


agreed that no one could live and work under such condi- 
tions. “We are going to correct them,” he promised. 

And what has happened? Has the censorship been 
brought back within legal bounds? Does it now concern 
itself only with military and state secrets? Not at all! 

Cruel and unsparing as a flood, it has invaded all social 
literature. The Writers’ Union has tried to save at least 
some books by great artists—Solzhenitsyn, Bek, and oth- 
ers. So what? The opinion of the writers’ collective means 
nothing today. Figuratively speaking, the Writers’ Union 
has been engulfed by the flood, like the city of Kitezh.1 
Only the spires emerge above the floodwaters of the 
censorship. .. . 

An official act of the government gave our collective 
farms the right to decide for themselves what they would 
plant and cultivate. Economic reform is under way in 
industry. Many people are being called on to take part 
in public life. Only the Writers’ Union stands outside this 
natural and healthy process. 

Every writer has his conscience as a citizen. The Com- 
munist writer also has a party conscience. He must an- 
swer for what he writes. But the right of answering to the 
people for what he writes has been taken from him. The 
writer is humiliated, stripped of the one essential thing— 
the right to make his inner thoughts and feelings known 
to the people, and to speak responsibly without the inter- 
vention of a pseudo-secret authority which has arrogated 
to itself the right to decide everything for him, striking out 
whatever it pleases. The sociological writer today feels 
that he is a second or third-class citizen. He is crushed by 
a life without the protection of law, crushed by the mili- 
tant primitivism of the censorship authorities. 

But is all this perhaps not true? Do the censorship 
authorities perhaps have the right to do what they are 
doing? Let us examine things calmly, on the basis of fact. 
Calmly and thoughtfully. 

In Leningrad the play, Dion, was prohibited; in Mos- 
cow it was authorized.2 The film, Before the Tribunal of 
History, was authorized in Moscow and Leningrad, but it 
was prohibited in Gorky and some other cities and towns. 
One of the Moscow literary reviews was forbidden to men- 
tion the name of Solzhenitsyn, even in an article devoted 
to Soviet literature abroad. But an editorial office in a 
neighboring street was permitted to do so. (Stir in hall.) 

In the last few decades, V. Pomerantsev’s best stories 
have been cut out of his books. Concerning one of them, 
for example, the official conclusion was that it “discredited 
the Soviet procuracy.” A few months later, the same story 
appeared in the semi-official review of the procuracy of the 
USSR, Socialist Legality. (Noise in the hall.) 
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Arbitrary action on the part of the decision-making 
authorities has become customary. Thus, Simonov’s and 
Ordynsky’s film, Jf Your Home is Dear to You, is en- 
thusiastically received by movie-goers, but is banned for 
the Army. And M. Shatrov’s play, The Bolsheviks, has 
never been officially authorized; yet it is being performed 
without the permission of Glavlit.? 

The uncontrolled manipulation of texts and the elimina- 
tion of whole chapters have become the rule. Let one start 
talking to any writer about the censor’s whims, and one 
will soon be interrupted with: “That’s nothing! Take me, 
for example. . . .” (Laughter in the hall.) 

When one hears about all this, and even more when 
one experiences it himself, one involuntarily thinks of the 
tank attack described by Tvardovsky: 


Lying in the trench. . . 
The heart breaks at the thought 
Of being crushed blindly 


The tank, after all, cannot see. . . 


But is Glavlit really so deaf and blind? Or does it per- 
haps see very clearly those whom it crushes beneath its 
wheels? Is some rule followed as to what is authorized, 
and what prohibited? What targets are placed under fire 
—and annihilating fire at times? 

Solzhenitsyn hasn’t been printed for years; that is a 
known fact. Nor have the works of [ Yevgeniia] Aksionova- 
Ginzburg, or of other Communists who came out of Beria’s 
jails and recounted what they had endured. This was a 
shameful decision—and, as time has shown, a stupid one.* 

The Communists of Western parties often say today that 
Aksionova-Ginzburg’s book has proven the most effective 
weapon against the book of the renegade Svetlana Al- 
lilueva. In an attempt to protect her father, Svetlana 
Allilueva asserts that it was not he but the system that 
was to blame—the Soviet Communist system. To judge 
by the Western press, the book by Aksionova-Ginzburg, 
a Communist, refutes Allilueva’s slander. The image of 
the Bolshevik woman portrayed in Aksionova-Ginzburg’s 
book—a woman who, as the Italian newspaper L’Unita 
writes, even in the camps kept her “faith in man, in the 
party, and in the indestructible force of Leninist truth”— 
this image struck the Western reader and, for many, 
neutralized to a great extent the harmful influence of 
Allilueva’s writings. Nearly every newspaper and journal 
in Europe testifies to this: the French Communist journal 
La Nouvelle Critique, the Italian journal Rassegna So- 
vietica, the Austrian Communist review Tagebuch, and 
some ten other Communist, Socialist, and even bourgeois 
publications. The British Communist paper Morning Star, 
in particular, devoted an article to Aksionova-Ginzburg 
under the title, “The Heroism of a Soviet Woman.” The 
article unequivocally states: “Every Communist must read 
this book.” The German magazine Der Spiegel published 
a picture of Yevgeniia Ginzburg with the caption “Faith. 
ful to the System.” 

And in our country? What didn’t they say [here] about 
Aksionova-Ginzburg when, to the author’s own surprise, 
her book appeared in the West! With what sarcasm 
Semichastny spoke of her in one of his speeches! We 
could not even weigh such a book as this soberly. . . . 
Moreover, even today when everyone knows what im- 
portance the work of the Communist writer Aksionova- 
Ginzburg has assumed, it is still prohibited here. 
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I have dwelt on the theme of the camps because it is 
being hunted down today with particular fury. And what 
do they expunge from the books that are published, your 
books and mine? They put the branding iron to anything 
that seeks to eliminate the deadly consequences of the 
personality cult, sometimes even to indirect mention that 
the personality cult once existed. Glavlit did not even per- 
mit the dramatist M. Chatrov, in his work The Bolsheviks, 
referred to earlier, to bring on stage such Bolshevik party 
figures as Kollontai, Yenukidze, Petrovsky, and others... . 
In demanding that Comrades Yenukidze and Petrovsky be 
eliminated from the play, Nazarov, the Deputy Chief of 
Glavlit, invoked the charges made against them in 1937. 
Nothing could sway Glavlit, not even an article in Pravda, 
the central organ of our party, in which these revolution- 
aries were described as loyal Leninists. 

Glavlit’s most dreaded enemy has become the appeal to 
the word of truth. Here is the freshest example, from 
November 1967. In the anthology Day of Poetry, written 
in Georgian, the censors categorically ruled out these 
lines, which crowned a composition by the highly talented 
Georgian poet Mikhail Kvilividze: 


Everything will be repaid, both Good and Evil. . . 
And one word will be enough, 

One just, courageous word, 

To justify a whole life! 


How they must hate the truth to prohibit these lines! 

What do they tell writers, both Communist and outside 
the party, when the latter attempt to defend their works? 
What do they tell them when there is nothing substantive 
to object to? They say: “This is not the time!” “Circum- 
stances do not permit it!” “You must wait!” “Wait a 
while!” Wait—Shchedrin was already familiar with that 
“notion.” .. 

[Svirsky here quoted a passage from Shchedrin’s novel, 
Contemporary Idyll, explaining that “‘to wait” means “to 
know how to keep quiet at the right moment, to forget, to 
think of something other than what you usually think of, 
to occupy yourself with something other than what you 
usually do.” For example: “Walk more; eat. . . . Write 
letters to your parents, and in the evening play cards or 
lotto. That is what it means ‘to wait’ ”! ] 

And so it is that we sometimes wait. We wait a year, 
two years, ten years. 

But it suddenly becomes apparent that not everything 
is banned. Not all writers are advised to “wait.” On the 
contrary, a considerable amount of prose and poetry di- 
rectly related to the personality cult of Stalin is not only 
not banned, but is printed in huge editions and thrust into 
the firing line. For example, The Creation of the World, 
Vol. 2, a novel by Zakrutkin, was authorized and published 
in the magazine Oktiabr, Nos. 6 and 7, 1967. 

“Do not touch Stalin,” the positive hero says in a menac- 
ing voice to an opponent of Stalin—and Zakrutkin does 
not correct the hero’s statements. “We know why Stalin 
has stuck in your throats. .. . Because he defends Lenin’s 
ideas and thwarts all attempts to betray Lenin. . . . That 
is precisely the reason you fear Stalin as you fear fire.” 
One would say that Zakrutkin knows nothing of the party 
documents on the struggle against Trotskyism, of the fact 
that this struggle was led by the Central Committee and 
that it was Ordzhonikidze who delivered the report “on 
the opposition” at the 15th Congress. He gives a single 


man credit for the defeat of the opposition. But what, 
then, about everything the party has said of Stalin? After 
all, this [Zakrutkin’s book] is something published not in 
the 1930’s but today, in 1967. 

V. Zakrutkin answers this question in advance, and he 
answers it unequivocally. “Who knows,” muses Dolotov, 
Zakrutkin’s hero, thinking of Stalin in a melancholy, 
touching way, “perhaps the prisons, the exile, the solitude 
of the taiga, the cold and the hunger—all that he endured 
—truly hardened his soul, made him brusk and coarse, but 
he is loyal and devoted to Lenin like a soldier! With all 
his strength and determination, he defends the teaching 
of Lenin against the opposition riffraff and watches over 
the purity and discipline of the party.” 

And so, to believe Zakrutkin, there was no 20th Con- 
gress. For him, it was nothing but a bad dream, as they 
say. 

[Svirsky goes on to cite another example of homage to 
Stalin: some verses by the Moscow poet Sergei Smirnov, 
published in the magazine Moskva in October 1967, in 
particular the following: “It was he (Stalin) who in the 
years of trial never left his post of command. And we, in 
our own way, rightly did honor, through him, to our own 
strength; we made of him a living icon to which we turned 
and prayed.” Or again, alluding to the many Moscovites 
who died at the time of Stalin’s funeral: “And then, lifted 
above each of us, it was not he alone who left us. Hun- 
dreds of souls of citizens crushed underfoot fashioned a 
funeral wreath for him.” According to Svirsky, these “dis- 
graceful and servile” verses contradicted the themes of the 
party Central Committee for the commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the October Revolution, from which 
he quotes a passage condemning the personality cult. 
Nevertheless, these verses by Smirnov were the object of 
an enthusiastic eulogy—also quoted by Svirsky—from the 
writer Mikhail Alekseev, in an article published in the 
newspaper Literaturnaia Rossiia. | 

Well! What has Glavlit’s attitude been on this subject? 
As we see it, Glavlit gave its blessing to both S. Smirnov 
and M. Alekseev. That is in print. Mikhail Alekseev is 
not a private individual; he is one of the most influential 
leaders of the Writers’ Union of the RSFSR and, as you 
know, has for several years been rising rapidly in the 
hierarchy. Thus, Smirnov’s anti-party discourses have 
been flaunted, like a victory banner, not only by Glavlit, 
but also by one of the leaders of the Writers’ Union of 
the RSFSR. 

But, Comrades, is all this perhaps just accidental? An 
oversight, or the doings of a small clique? A matter of 
friendship? In a word, a special case? No! 

Not just S. Smirnov, but any writer or poet who shares 
such opinions is encouraged and praised. All he has to do 
is to take an unequivocal stand against the line of the 
20th Party Congress. 

Do many of you know the young poet F. Chuev? As a 
poet, he has as yet done nothing to enrich literature. All 
we know is that he is being sponsored by someone on the 
Komsomol Central Committee, and that that person has, 
in particular, recommended him for a trip abroad. But 
now Chuev has shown his political face: he has begun to 
write about Stalin. And to write in such a way that vari- 
ous organizations have had to turn their attention to him 
right away. In a section of the Army, an officer has been 
severely punished by the party for distributing Chuev’s 
verse. 


Has Chuev quieted down? No! He has been going 
around to various institutions causing scandals by reading 
his verses, in which this central theme serves as the re- 
frain: “Put Stalin back on his pedestal!” 

For the 50th anniversary of the October Revolution, 
Chuev was awarded a government decoration—the medal 
“for distinction in work.” That, then, is how Chuev has 
distinguished himself!” 

Kaverin has not distinguished himself. Bek has not dis- 
tinguished himself. That is why they have not been re- 
warded. But Chuev has distinguished himself! Who will 
take responsibility for the fact that the Central Committee 
has been led into error? Who, specifically, just who are 
the mentors of this Red Guard in the Writers’ Union—and 
in the publishing houses? 

When all is said and done, are we going to answer for 
the cadres who are being reared among us? 

When people try to evade criticism of survivals of the 
past, they sometimes say: “You must not stir up the past,” 
you must not “reopen wounds” or “rub salt in the wound,” 
and so on. 

But these very people—V. Zakrutkin, S. Smirnov, 
F. Chuey, and their ilk—are the ones who are “reopening 
wounds” and “stirring up the past,” thereby drawing the 
irritated attention of the public to the past and tearing 
people away from their current concerns. 


Lenin said that one must not lie, even to one’s enemies. 
Here at home, people lie to friends. How people have lied 
these past few years! They lied about Pasternak, about 
Solzhenitsyn, about Voznesensky, about Yevtushenko, 
about Yevgeniia Ginzburg, about Bulat Okudzhava. They 
lied by saying that these writers were not patriots, that 
they were encouraging backward elements. What haven’t 
they lied about? We have gotten so used to lies that some- 
times we do not even worry about a semblance of truth. 
And we have drawn writers themselves into this lying— 
they are forced to tell untruths, to lie in the name, as the 
saying goes, of a higher discipline. 

[Svirsky goes on to reproach the poet Sergei Smirnov 
for having stated with “striking cynicism,” in the same 
poem: “Nowadays there are no forbidden themes.” “There 
are no forbidden themes,” he remarks, “specifically for 
Smirnov, Zakrutkin, and their ilk,” while the rest are 
asked “not to stir up the past.” | 

I know that irresponsible elements are going to start 
trumpeting—for the nth time—that the writers, especially 
those of Moscow, demand so-called freedom of the press 
for everyone, from monarchists to anarchists. Look, what 
more do you want? 

So, then, is the old Bolshevik Drabkina, who worked 
with Lenin, an anarchist? Her memoirs, Through the 
Mountains in Winter, which were unanimously approved 
by our party organization, are being endlessly withheld. 
Or what about A. Bek, author of The Volokolamsk High- 
way; is he perhaps a monarchist? Then, how are we to 
brand those who howl about our literature? 

Yes, we demand freedom! But not freedom outside the 
party, the party of which we are the flesh and blood. The 
party’s interests are our interests. We demand to be freed 
from the perversions of the party line brought about with 
impunity by the militant cliquists. Ideological subversion 
by foreign enemies of our country has become more fre- 
quent in recent times. In the past, too, our enemies shrank 
from nothing—neither from turncoats of the Allilueva 
variety, nor from calumniators. 
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The chairman of the meeting: You have talked for 
twenty minutes. 

Voices: Let him go on! 

[Svirsky resumes:| Now it is our own home-grown 
reactionaries that are being used as weapons. They are 
being eagerly quoted abroad. Their position could not 
jibe better with the enemy’s contention that the perver- 
sions of the period of the Stalin personality cult are or- 
ganically inherent in the Communist system. The enemy 
has understood that there is no more terrible nor more 
explosive idea in the world than the assertion—above all 
when it appears in certain Soviet books—that Stalin was 
a faithful Leninist, that he always defended Lenin’s ideas. 
This arch-slanderous thought is a real gold mine for our 
enemies. Because today they tie it in with the great trag- 
edy of the Chinese people, with the countless murders of 
Communists perpetrated under the slogans: “Long live 
Mao Tse-tung! Long live Stalin!” 

We call ourselves internationalists. Yet, in what a posi- 
tion we are putting our comrades—the Communists of 
Italy, France, and the rest of the world—who have to 
defend us before their readers, who are informed from 
every source! 

How many years we have been talking about cliquish- 
ness in the Writers’ Union. We inveigh against it; we 
demand reconciliation between groups. . . . Some say that 
writers are divided by genres, others that they are divided 
by age, and still others allude to literary prejudices and 
publishing connections. 

All that is empty twaddle. We must talk straight. Yes, 
there are two groups of writers in the Union. But they are 
not divided by genres, by age, or by literary prejudices. 
The dividing line between them is the 20th Party Con- 
gress. (Applause.) 

And when we talk about unification, let us speak the 
whole truth, the real party truth: there can be no uni- 
fication of writers—Communist and non-party alike—out- 
side the context of the key question of our times: the ques- 
tion of the 20th Party Congress. How do you believe? 
Were you, along with the party and the people, deeply 
moved by the great decisions of that Congress, or are you 
a degenerate who plots to betray them. Unification, yes, 
but only on a party basis! No unprincipled blocs and 
cliques! 

It remains for us to examine the most important ques- 
tion. Why do these anti-party tendencies endure? Who 
galvanizes them? And above all, why? 

It is simply that those who loudly call for the rehabilita- 
tion of Stalin recently have sprung to life again. Among 
them are certain literati, men of letters, mainly persons 
who got ahead in the past by means quite remote from 
literature. For Stalin are all those who hold personal 
privileges dearer than the interests of the party and 
people. 

These people need the order established under Stalin, 
even though they know full well that that order cost the 
lives of millions of their fellow citizens. In essence, they 
need an arbitrary system. 

People of bad faith may say that I am now focusing 
attention on Stalin, on the past. 

But—let us ignore the people of bad faith. As you see, 
I am speaking of today’s literature, of today’s real danger, 
and of those who at times do not themselves hide the fact 
that what matters is not the name but just one thing: the 
right to arbitrary power. That is why there is such cruel 
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persecution of books which certainly make no mention of 
Stalin or of the camps, but which analyze the machinery 
and psychology of all that is arbitrary in the day-to-day 
life of our society. Allow me to take one single example, 
my own. I did not want to talk about myself, but excuse 
me, it really is quite painful. 

Thirteen years ago, in 1954, I wrote a novel called State 
Examination, It is about the fate of cybernetics between 
1949 and 1953, about the courage of the scientists who 
defended science against insult, about the scientists who 
in the end launched the Sputnik. 

For thirteen years now, this book has not been allowed 
to appear. Even though it was given the imprimatur of 
the “Soviet Writer” publishing house, it has been withheld 
by the censor—withheld like so many other books expos- 
ing the daily arbitrariness of officialdom. Who answers for 
it? No one! The propaganda office of the Central Com- 
mittee says: “Ask the publishing house!” The publishing 
house points the finger at Glavlit. .. . 

The elimination of books that discuss issues is a par- 
ticularly dangerous symptom. It means that people who 
think are not needed. In an arbitrary system, anyone who 
thinks is a potential heretic. 

Architects are familiar with the concept of the “Jesuit 
style.” The outer wall of a church is extended to the 
upper story, but only as a false wall for decorative pur- 
poses. What lies behind the wall is completely different 
from what one would expect at first glance. 

This Jesuit style, inherited from years gone by, is not 
always overcome in our ideological work. Moreover, it 
is not always possible to eliminate it since the very or- 
ganic structure of the arts-administration has remained 
unchanged. Outside—a decorative facade: righteous 
speeches, promises, citations. But behind them, behind 
the facade—Glavlit, ideology’s open secret. Glavlit, which 
has been given unheard-of rights; Glavlit, which more 
often than not is incompetent, but which is always vested 
with the right to ban. Why does this style, so long dis- 
credited, still exist? One has the impression that Glavlit 
often misinforms the Central Committee’s Politburo, using 
quotations taken out of context, statements by anti-heroes, 
etc. 

How essential it is that those in charge of ideological 
work, the members of the Central Committee Politburo, 
should occasionally come here to the Writers’ Union and 
talk with us without middlemen (applause )—middlemen 
who are not always objective, as experience has shown. 

I wish to address this anguished question to my com- 
rades: When will the barriers in the path of literature 
that studies life be lifted? 

Perhaps we have made enough concessions to the inter- 
dictors who have disgraced the lofty name of Communist; 
the time has come to wage war against those who give no 
thought to their people or to the international Communist 
movement, and who damage our country’s dignity and 
prestige. (Applause.) 


G. Ts. SvIRSKY 


January 16, 1968 
(Stenographic account) 


1 According to the legend on which the Rimsky-Korsakov 
opera, The Invisible City of Kitzezh, was based, the mythical 


city was inundated but could still be seen shimmering below 
the surface of the water.—Ed. 

2 Written by Leonid Zorin, the play recounts the relationship 
between the Roman Emperior Domitian and two writers, Dion 
and Publius, with allusions to present-day Soviet literary life. 
The play opened in November 1965 and was closed down in 
March 1966.—Ed. 

3 The play is one of a trilogy specially prepared for the 
Sovremennik Theater—where it is still running—to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the 1917 revolution. Its central concern 
is an argument among Bolsheviks in the early years of their 
power as to whether it would be morally right to institute a 
reign of Chekist terror against the enemies of the revolution; 
the losers fear that terror might become a way of life—Ed. 

4 Yevgeniia Semionovna Ginzburg, Journey into the Whirl- 
wind, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1967.—Ed. 

5“. . of course I disapprove of many things, but I think 
that many other people who still are in our Central Committee 
and Politburo should be responsible for the same things for 
which he alone was accused. And if I feel somewhat responsi- 
ble for those horrible things, killing people unjustly, I feel that 
responsibility for this was and is the party’s, the regime’s and 
[that of] the ideology as a whole.” (New York Times, April 27, 
1967) —Ed. 


72. Voznesensky to Pravda 


For nearly a week now I have been living in an atmos- 
phere of blackmail, confusion, and provocation. 

On June 16 I received an official notification from the 
Union of Writers that my trip to New York to give a 
reading at the Arts Festival there on June 21 (this was 
to be the only poetry reading at the festival, and it had 
been allotted to a Soviet poet) was “inadvisable.” 

I warned the leadership of the Union of Writers of the 
consequences of cancellation: the evening had been ad- 
vertised for six months ahead, posters had been put up and 
tickets sold, and it would be too late to arrange an al- 
ternative program. Despite my conviction that the Union’s 
decision was extremely unwise, after talking with them 
I immediately sent a cable to the United States saying that 
I could not come. 

But what does a poetry evening matter? That is not the 
main point. Let’s also forget that at first (until June 16) 
everybody had been in favor of it and then they suddenly 
changed their minds. What is intolerable is the lying and 
total lack of scruples that went with all this. 

Here I have been working, taking part in functions 
organized by the Union of Writers, going to the theater, 
receiving foreign writers at the request of the Novosti 
agency, only to learn that for three days now the Union 
of Writers has been telling journalists that I am seriously 
ill. Of course, the leaders of the Union of Writers must 
know what they are talking about, but why haven’t they 
at least informed me that I was sick? It is difficult to 
imagine anything more idiotic. It is an insult to elemen- 
tary human dignity. 

I am a Soviet writer, a human being made of flesh and 
blood, not a puppet to be pulled on a string. 

Why is it that I suddenly have to learn from foreign 
broadcasts that “the government of the USSR has allowed 
Voznesensky to go to the festival. The ban has been lifted, 
and he has received his visa. It now is only a matter of 
his getting a ticket. . .”? 


But at this very same moment the Union tells me: “Your 
trip is off. In reply to questions, we are saying you are 
ill.” In other words, they tell one lie to me and another 
to the world at large. What sort of position does that put 
me in? What am I supposed to tell people? Why, during 
all this, has nobody in the leadership of the Union of Writ- 
ers bothered to call me and explain what was going on. 
or at least tell me what the official reasons were for my 
non-departure? Why do they pull the wool over every- 
body’s eyes by saying (variously) that I’m ill, that I let 
things go until too late to get a ticket, or—now that every- 
body knows that it’s too late for me to get to the poetry 
reading—that I am just about to leave? Why compromise 
a Soviet poet in the eyes of thousands of lovers of Soviet 
poetry? Why lead people to think that the reading might 
take place after all? Why involve the organizers of the 
evening in further expense? And why, in general, create 
all this fuss about my trip at such a crucial time as this 
in world affairs? 

It is not a question of myself personally, but of the fate 
of Soviet literature, its honor and prestige in the outside 
world. How much longer will the Union of Writers go on 
using methods like these? 

Clearly the leadership of the Union does not regard 
writers as human beings. This lying, prevarication, and 
knocking of people’s heads together is standard practice. 
This is what they do to many of my comrades. Letters to 
us often do not reach us, and sometimes replies are sent 
in our names. What boors, what chameleons they are! 
We are surrounded by lies, lies, lies, bad manners and lies. 

I am ashamed to be a member of the same union as 
these people. 

That is why I am writing to your newspaper, which is 
called “Truth” [Pravda]. 


A. A. VOZNESENSKY 
June 22, 1967 


73. Galanskov on Sholokhov 


In his speech to the 23rd Congress of the Union of 
Soviet Writers [March 1966], Delegate M. Sholokhov 
stated: 


I would like to say a few words concerning the 
writer’s place in public life. Today the question posed by 
Maxim Gorky rings from former times for the writers 
of the whole world: ‘‘Whose side are you on, masters 
of culture?” ... 


[Later] at the same congress, in connection with the 
Siniavsky-Daniel affair, Mr. Sholokhov said: 


Some people, protecting themselves with words about 
humanism, deplore the severity of the sentence. I see 
here delegates who are party members in the Soviet 
Army. How would they have acted if traitors had been 
found in their midst? Our soldiers know very well 
that humanism is by no means gibberish. And another 
thing: if these young people with black consciences 
had lived in the memorable 1920’s, when people were 
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judged not in law courts but by revolutionary tribunals— 
oh, what a different punishment would have been 
handed the accused! Yet here they speak of the “‘severity 
of the sentence.” 


All this insane vulgarity was met with enthusiastic 
applause. . . . It might very well be that the laws of a 
military tribunal are severe. And let us assume that in 
“our battles” for humanism we have learned nothing more 
than the fact that “humanism is by no means gibberish.” 
But what was the speaker getting at? Maybe Mr. Sholo- 
khov cannot envision the Soviet government as anything 
other than a military encampment and would like to pic- 
ture Siniavsky and Daniel, in their turn, as spies who have 
suddenly made their way into one of the barracks, namely 
the Union of Soviet Writers. . 

Yes, in the “memorable 1920's,” any “leaders of revolu- 
tionary consciousness” would have been shot without a 
word. These men, however, were tried not by a military 
tribunal but by an ordinary civil law court, and they 
haven’t been shot (as they would have been in the memor- 
able 1920’s and the even more memorable 1937). They 
have simply relinquished their personal freedom for five 
and seven years [respectively], because they dared to 
exercise creative independence in their literary work and 
tried to publish their works abroad! While in contem- 
porary Russia creative freedom and the freedom to publish 
are guaranteed in words, in fact all that is guaranteed is 
the mockery of freedom by police and bureaucrats. 

Mikhail Sholokhov . . . is still speculating upon the 
revolutionary humanistic concepts of party, nation, and 
Soviet man, at a time when the “revolutionary-humanistic 
concepts of the party” have ceased to be humanistic, when 
the people have been reduced to a bestial condition and 
the mythical Soviet man has had no more success than 
Soviet power. . . . That Sholokhov thinks of Russia as a 
monolithic territory in which all people belong, from birth, 
to a military department based on serfdom, that in his 
imagination the Union of Soviet Writers is a unit in this 
territory—this is understandable. However, what is ab- 
solutely incomprehensible is how Siniavsky and Daniel 
qualify as traitors. For Siniavsky and Daniel never regis- 
tered in Sholokhov’s territory and never pledged alle- 
giance to its military laws. They never bowed before its 
military-police apparatus, which to this day stifles freedom 
in Russia. 

But Sholokhov is not interested in truth. It was neces- 
sary for him to accuse Siniavsky and Daniel of treason and 
slander. Why? Probably because the State Prosecutor 
did not have the moral authority to do so. And thus, hav- 
ing thrown on the scale the full weight of his authority, 
the Nobel Prize laureate delivered his shameful “speech 
for the prosecution.” One Russian author writes the 
following in his “letter to an old friend”: 


Just think, old friend. In the courage of Siniavsky 
and Daniel, in their nobility and their victory, there is 
a drop of our blood, our sufferings, our battle against 
humiliation and lies, against murderers and traitors of 
all sorts. 

What is slander? You and I remember the Stalin 
era—the concentration camps on an _ unprecedented, 
super-Hitlerian scale, Auschwitzes without ovens, where 
millions perished. We know the corruption, the bloody 
corruption of those in power who, having repented, to 
this day do not want to tell the truth, even about the 
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Kirov case. For how long? Can there be a point where 
the truth about our past life becomes slander? I submit 
there cannot. I submit that the concept of slander 
cannot be applied to Stalin’s times. The human brain 
is incapable of comprehending the crimes that were 
committed. ... 


Is this not well put, dear reader? I would like to add 
that our conception of slander cannot be applied to a 
political regime in which basic democratic and personal 
freedoms are entirely suppressed. . . . 

You, citizen Sholokhoy, are no longer a writer. Once 
you were an average novelist, but you have long since 
ceased to be even that; now you are an ordinary political 
demagogue. . . . It is hard to take your writing seriously 
when you say: 


A very strange picture evolves when a writer writes 
one thing at home and has something entirely different 
published abroad. He employs the same Russian lan- 
guage, but in one case he uses it to mask himself, while 
in the other he uses this same language with rabid ill 
will, with hatred for all that is Soviet, for all that is 
dear to us, for everything sacred. .. . 


Is it possible to imagine a greater travesty on the 
Russian language than this? Could one insult it further? 
Could one lose the spirit of that language any more 
completely? ... I strongly urge you, Mr. Sholokhoy, not 
to use the Russian language to say the revolting things 
you do—or you may lose not only all your readers, but 
your bosses as well. ... The Siniavsky-Daniel trial 
showed that the Russian literary intelligentsia has sepa- 
rated into two camps, and that the absolute majority of 
this intelligentsia stands in the camp of creative freedom. 
Had it not been for the weight of government pressure, 
the scales would have tipped the other way, and Siniavsky 
and Daniel would have been carried out of the court in 
triumph. 

Events have shown that slanderous attacks in the official 
press failed to discredit the accused. Letters defending 
Siniavsky and Daniel are arriving in a continuous stream 
at official organizations and editorial offices. Every honest 
writer and scholar has considered it his duty to speak up 
on behalf of the accused. These protests reached their 
apex in an open student demonstration in Pushkin Square 
on December 5th [1965]. Do you know what all this 
means? It means, first of all, that people like you have 
no support in society except the machinery of power. It 
also means that the machinery of power is itself losing 
its support. This in turn indicates that neither you nor the 
power apparatus will have any ground left to stand on as 
soon as basic freedoms are restored in Russia. . . . And 
it is in this context that your despicable speech of prose- 
cution will be viewed by your contemporaries and by 
history. 

The Siniavsky-Daniel trial provided an important focal 
point for the literary world. ... It tied the strained 
strands of our literary life in a deadly knot. The knot will 
have to be either untied or broken. Creative freedom must 
be established in Russia, or Russia will secure that free- 
dom for herself. For without freedom in general, and 
creative freedom in particular, further successful develop- 
ment in Russia is impossible. This Gordian knot will have 
to be untied, or an Alexander the Great will appear who 
will break it by force... . 


In any other country where basic democratic freedoms 
are actually upheld and not merely paid lip service, people 
would have demanded the release of the accused and 
would have protested the government’s action openly. 
Had the case occurred in a democratic society, a number 
of literary figures would have left the Union of Soviet 
Writers in protest and perhaps have established a rival 
union, for instance a Union of Russian Writers. But in 
our country people wrote plaintive letters asking the 
leadership for permission to defend freedom and justice, 
acting as though they were some kind of criminals. So far 
this is still the protest of slaves, but it is a protest never- 
theless. So far there is still slavery, but at least there is 
a movement afoot to defend freedom and justice. 


The members of the Soviet Writers’ Union hardly repre- 
sent the true potential of the Russian creative intelli- 
gentsia. It is just one of the subdivisions of Sholokhov’s 
encampment, where the “bag of gold” buys and stifles 
talent at the root. In this fashion [the Writers’ Union] 
has almost completely succeeded in killing Russian liter- 
ature in a few short decades. Some courageous souls 
had to be physically destroyed in the 1920's, in 1937, and 
in 1950. We can all understand the meaning of physical 
destruction, but very few people comprehend the way 
life can slowly be drained from Russian literature. . . 
The writer is hypnotized by general Communist ideals on 
the one hand, while on the other hand he cannot accept 
the disgusting aspects of a Communist reality which 
includes Stalinist concentration camps. The Communist 
concentration camps prevent him from praising Com- 
munist ideals, and the same ideals prevent him from 
criticizing the concentration camps. ... This vicious 
circle either produces a state of creative paralysis, or else 
he must cheat and swindle. ... In either case, as a 
writer, he dies. 


Unfortunately, there are people in the West who, like 
the duly respected secretary of the European Writers’ 
Union, Giancarlo Vigorelli, think that Soviet underground 
literature, “‘if it exists at all, is no more than an occasional 
manuscript, some leaflets, etc.,” and that “it has no sig- 
nificance.” [They believe] that the main literary products 
are published in the “light of day” by the official 
organizations. 


Vigorelli should know his subject better before he talks 
about it. The Union of Soviet Writers and the official 
publishing organizations of contemporary Russia are 
instruments of atrophy for the writer and his literature; 
they ruin taste and stupefy the reader. Literature, after 
all, is the most specific, concrete and available way of 
learning about the world. It is the most effective means 
of developing feelings and shaping points of view... . 
Fortunately for Russia, and quite naturally, today’s Rus- 
sians do not read their contemporary native literature. Or 
if they read it, they do so with great selectivity; otherwise 
stupefaction and atrophy of feelings would have become 
general. As basic fare, Russians read native and foreign 
classics and current foreign literature in translation. Only 
since 1960 have we begun to read Pasternak widely, as 
well as Akhmatova, Tsvetaeva, Khlebnikov, Mandelshtam, 
Bulgakov, etc. Such reading has come about not thanks 
to but rather despite the Union of Soviet Writers and 
despite the official publishing societies; [the literature 
has been circulated] almost illegally, in fear and 
trembling of administrative and moral reprisals, and often 


under the threat of legal repercussions, It may interest 
you to know that the typescript production of the best 
examples of contemporary Russian literature has reached 
unprecedented proportions since 1960. It is this kind of 
underground literature—i.e., literature not published 
openly, ranging from the unpublished writers of the 1920’s 
through the works of Siniavsky and Daniel—which has 
had the most significant meaning in our national culture. 
Conversely, the output of the official publishing trade, 
with the possible exception of an occasional volume, has 
had no part whatsoever in the awakening of our national 
conscience, nor any positive significance in our culture. 
And if anyone in the West is under the misapprehension 
that the creativity of Yevtushenko or Voznesensky has had 
an influence on the development of the new Russian liter- 
ature, they are deeply mistaken. [Such work] is all so 
very insignificant, and of such doubtful value, that one 
wonders whether anything at all of worth [gets into print], 
or whether we can hope that something of value will 
appear in the future. Personally, I think that true works 
of literature will continue to escape organizations like the 
Writers’ Union and official publications so long as freedom 
of expression, freedom of the press, and freedom of orga- 
nization are not reestablished. . . . And until such time, 
literature can develop only outside of the Union and the 
publishing agencies—in other words, underground. I see 
no other possibility. In today’s Russia, only dishonest 
literature can develop in “the light of the day’”—meaning 
phony literature such as the writings of Mikhalkov, who 
openly stated, “It is good to have security forces to protect 
us from people like Siniavsky and Daniel.” ... Such 
literature—with the “Mikhalkovs” at the helm—relies on 
the organs of the KGB to “protect” it from any manifes- 
tation of creative freedom, and any significance it has at 
all is only negative. . . 

Literary Russia today is like a Sleeping Beauty who 
has just awakened from an ideological trance without 
yet having had time to clear her eyes. So the Secretary 
of the European Writers’ Union declares, “Don’t pay any 
attention to her; the main thing is the literary swindlers 
and speculators with their victories in print.” But life 
itself played a trick on Vigorelli. The underground activ- 
ity of Siniavsky and Daniel [leading to their arrest, which 
in turn sparked widespread protest from European leftist 
intellectuals] forced the Secretary to come to Moscow and 
defend this very activity [the significance of which he had 
denied]. Yes, our right hand is still in shackles while 
the left shows the scars of handcuffs. For the present, 
the work of Siniavsky and Daniel is the work of the left 
hand only. But it will yet be possible in Russia to read 
with amazement true works of art—including future works 
of Siniavsky and Daniel, if their talent survives in the 
camps, which are not as they were in Stalin’s day... . 

Comrade Sholokhoy, you never led the fight against 
tyranny, and now you are defending [tyranny’s] succes- 
sors. I, on the other hand, have always defended the 
just against tyranny and tyrants. But if you really wish 
to “support and develop” anti-tyrannical criticism in fact 
as well as in words, I’ll chance it and count on your help. 
When my modest contribution to the development of such 
criticism meets with lack of support, with bureaucratic 
and police obstacles, the way Siniavsky’s did when he 
wrote his superb article on Socialist Realism, I shall 
count on your extraordinarily exaggerated authority as a 
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great prize winner, because I have nothing else to depend 
on. For in today’s Russia there are no free organizations, 
no free press, no free court. In contemporary Russia 
everything is left to the power of the state. I, of course, 
am reliant on you, but I think that maybe I shouldn’t put 
too much faith in you, and therefore I shall affix a 
pseudonym at the bottom of this document instead of my 
own name. But what pseudonym shall I choose? I never 
thought about it before. Well, I will just sign, 


Yu. GALANSKOV 


Go ahead, laugh at me for this. But you know, [the 
“pseudonym” | is somehow more comfortable. You see, 
because of poor health I have to avoid all bureaucratic 
and judicial reprisals. Yes, and my mother’s health is too 
poor for it also. And then there is the question of losing 
job and study opportunities—though I am aware, of 
course, that all citizens of my country are constitutionally 
entitled to work and to receive an education, and I am 
an honest citizen of Great Russia—I hope you personally 
believe that. And then there is the Mordvinian camp 
where, by the way, Siniavsky is, and where, despite his 
brilliance and his talent as a writer and literary critic, 
there is no chance for him to exercise either of these 
gifts. Do you know that in the Mordvinian camp a writer 
has to do the same hard labor as any ordinary criminal, 
on half-starvation rations? That one is allowed, after 
completing half his sentence, to receive additional food 
packages twice a year, but no more often? And that the 
package is limited to five kilograms [11 pounds]? That’s 
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very clever and humane, isn’t it? Especially when we only 
know one thing about humanism—that it is “by no means 
gibberish”? Imagine—in the Mordvinian camp, as in all 
other prisons and camps for political prisoners, there is 
no possibility of involving oneself in problems of national 
culture or politics, the war in Vietnam, or revisionism, 
disarmament and peace. If I tell you that I am an avowed 
social-pacifist, you will understand that I don’t wish any 
violence. By the way, I am also an underground writer— 
meant in the sense of a human underground, the sense in 
which Dostoevsky expressed it. I recommend that you 
read him. Do you know what an underground author is? 
A social-pacifist, not an underground millionaire. He 
doesn’t even own a typewriter, let alone money. An under- 
ground writer works like a common laborer for a piece 
of bread and peers about, fearful that someone might 
disturb him. And really, the devil knows what this gov- 
ernment is going to do. You yourself must be able to 
comprehend that it is difficult to be an underground 
author—especially one who composes an essay about a 
highly respected but stupid prizewinner who is threaten- 
ing to stunt the flowering of the national culture, setting 
Russia’s development back several decades. Finally— 
an underground author is beyond any question a citizen 
of Russia and a man of honor, and that’s why he cannot 
just stand by and watch the humiliation of his country 
and her finer sons. 


Incidentally, I give you the address of my pseudonym: 
Moscow, Zh-180. 3rd Golutvinsky Lane, House 7/9, Apt. 4. 


YurRI TIMOFEEVICH GALANSKOV 
1966 


Ill. In Defense of Czechoslovakia 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Anatoli Marchenko appears to be 
one of the most fascinating young dissidents to emerge 
within the past year. A worker by birth, Marchenko 
spent six years in a labor camp, an experience which 
led him to speak out against the injustices of the Soviet 
system. In Document 74, written almost a month to 
the day before the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
Marchenko avows his support for the Czechoslovak 
reform program and condemns the attempts of the 
Soviet government and press to conceal the true nature 
of events in Czechoslovakia from the Soviet public. 
Documents 75 and 76 are protests in defense of Mar- 
chenko, who was arrested on July 29 on the pretext of 
a passport violation. 

Document 77 was written in the beginning of August, 
at least two weeks before the invasion. It is interesting 
to note that the petition’s authors express extreme fear 
of armed intervention in Czechoslovakia. 

Gorbanevskaia’s letter (Doc. 78) describes the 
arrest of six participants in an August 25, 1968, demon- 
stration in Red Square protesting the invasion. Miss 
Gorbanevskaia—as she relates in her letter—was 
released, but the others were brought to trial in early 
October and charged with violating article 190 of the 
RSFSR Criminal Code. As in the case of Ginzburg and 
Galanskov in January of this year, the trial was held 
in a minuscule courtroom to which—with a few excep- 
tions—only a carefully-selected audience, stridently 


74. Letter by A. Marchenko 


To: Rude pravo, Literarni listi, Prace 
Copies to: L’Humanité, L’Unita, Morning Star, BBC 


OPEN LETTER 


At the recently concluded session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR, all the deputies dwelt upon one question: 
the events in Czechoslovakia. The deputies unanimously 
supported the CPSU Central Committee Plenum on this 
question and also unanimously approved the Warsaw 
letter of the five Communist parties to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. They 
approved and supported the entire policy’ of the party 
and government on this question. 

If Communists [wish to] endorse this policy as a model 
of proper Marxist-Leninist policy in relations between 
fraternal parties, that is their business and a matter of 
their party conscience. But here at the session, this 
policy was unanimously endorsed by the deputies to the 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet who [supposedly] express the 


hostile to the defendants, was admitted. The sentences, 
however, were comparatively milder, as well as strik- 
ingly reminiscent of the punishment meted out to 
revolutionaries in Tsarist times: Pavel Litvinov, the 
grandson of the late Soviet Foreign Minister, was 
sentenced to five years of exile (ssylka) in a remote 
region of the country; Larisa Bogoraz-Daniel, wife 
of the imprisoned writer Yuli Daniel, was banished 
for four years, and Konstantin Babitsky, a 40-year 
old linguist, for three years. The two other defendants, 
Vladimir Dremliuga and Vadim Delone (a poem by 
the latter appears on p. 110 of this issue) were sen- 
tenced respectively to three and two-and-one-half years 
in jail. The final statements of Litvinov and Larisa 
Daniel appear as Documents 79 and 80. 

It is known that many other Soviet citizens have 
denounced the invasion of Czechoslovakia, but as of 
the time this issue goes to press, only one of these 
protests has reached the outside world: Yevgeni 
Yevtushenko’s telegram to Brezhnev and Kosygin (81). 
Since Yevtushenko has been granted considerable lati- 
tude during his recent travels abroad, his protest 
reportedly has caused extreme consternation in official 
Moscow circles. Moreover, it comes as somewhat of 
a surprise inasmuch as Yevtushenko, unlike other 
prominent liberal writers, made no statement in sup- 
port of the writers tried and imprisoned within the 
past year. 


opinion of the voters, i.e., of the people, the overwhelming 
majority of whom—including myself—are not Communists. 

Even before Jzvestia had had time to reach the entire 
population with its reports on the work of the [Supreme 
Soviet] session, the paper suddenly launched a campaign 
in its succeeding issues in support of the decisions adopted 
by the session on behalf of “all” the people and “all the 
workers.” I have my opinion in this regard and would 
like to avail myself of the right, guaranteed me by the 
Constitution, to express my opinion and stand on this 
question. 

I am closely (as far as this is possible in our country) 
following the events in Czechoslovakia, and I cannot 
look calmly and indifferently upon the reaction that these 
events are evoking in our press. For half a year our 
newspapers have been trying to misinform public opinion 
in our country and, at the same time, to misinform world 
public opinion on our people’s attitude toward these 
events. The newspapers represent the position of the 
party leadership as the position—even the unanimous 
position—of all the people. All Brezhnev had to do was 
to pin the labels of “imperialist intrigue,” “menace to 
socialism,” “offensive by anti-socialist elements,” etc. on 
the current developments in Czechoslovakia, and in a 
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flash the entire press and all resolutions began chorusing 
these expressions, even though today, just as half a year 
ago, our people essentially do not know the real state of 
affairs in Czechoslovakia. Workers’ letters to the news- 
papers and the resolutions of mass meetings are only 
repetitions of prepared formulas handed down from 
“above” and are not expressions of independent opinion 
based on a knowledge of concrete facts. Obedient voices 
repeat after the party leadership: “The waging of a 
resolute battle to preserve the socialist order in Czecho- 
slovakia is not only the task of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munists, it is our common task as well”; or “I support 
the conclusions of the Plenum on the necessity of waging 
the struggle for the cause of socialism in Czechoslovakia,” 
etc. (Izvestia, No. 168). 

The authors of these letters and declarations probably 
did not even ask themselves why decisions concerning 
the struggle for socialism in Czechoslovakia are being 
made by a CC Plenum of the CPSU. It probably did not 
occur to them that our appeal to the “healthy forces” in 
Czechoslovakia might possibly be an appeal to anti- 
government elements and an incitement to armed attack 
on the legal government. They probably did not realize 
that the words “this is our task” could mean, at the very 
least, political pressure on a sovereign nation and, at the 
worst, possible intervention by our troops in the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic. It is probable, too, that the 
authors of these letters, in endorsing the policy of the 
CC-CPSU, did not realize that this policy is strikingly 
reminiscent, for example, of the US policy in the Domini- 
can Republic, which was denounced a hundred times in 
our press. 

On the basis of articles in the Czechoslovak press, of 
Western radio reports, and the few facts that have been 
reporied in our press, I believe that the CSR has been 
making genuine progress toward the development of a 
healthy society. [There is] a struggle of ideas and 
opinions, freedom to criticize, an attempt to implement 
in practice the declared ideals of socialism that up to now 
have everywhere existed only in the form of slogans or 
promises for the distant future. This is why the Warsaw 
letter of the five Communist parties and the decisions 
of the CC Plenum of the CPSU, unanimously supported 
by our press, have evoked a feeling of outrage and shame 
in me, 

In view of all the talking we have done about the 
need for a people to decide its own fate, just why is 
the fate of the Czechs and Slovaks being decided not in 
Prague but rather in Warsaw and Moscow? What leads 
Brezhney and Ulbricht to believe that they can make a 
better assessment of the situation in Czechoslovakia than 
Dubcek and the Czechs and Slovaks themselves? 

I do not believe either the mythical imperialist plots 
against the CSR or the [alleged] “offensive of internal 
forces of reaction.” I don’t think that even the authors of 
these myths believe them. . . . 

Are our leaders really disturbed by what is happening 
in the CSR? In my opinion, they are not merely dis- 
turbed, they are scared—not because what is happening 
poses a threat to socialist development or to the security 
of the Warsaw Pact nations, but because the events in 
the CSR could undermine the authority of the leaders 
of these nations and discredit the very principles and 
methods of government that are presently dominant in 
the socialist camp. 
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One might ask what could be more horrible and 
scandalous than Chinese communism. Every day our 
newspapers expose the bloody Chinese terror, the ruin 
of the economy, the theoretical errors of the Chinese 
Communist Party, etc. The Chinese leaders reply in kind. 
There is no longer any question of the [normal] coopera- 
tion between recent brothers and great peoples. Yet no 
meeting or plenum of the CC-CPSU has adopted a resolu- 
tion on the need to defend the cause of socialism in 
China, nor has there been any discussion of the respon- 
sibility of the fraternal parties toward their own peoples, 
or toward the people of China, who have been drowning in 
blood for several years now. To be sure, the Communist 
Party of China has not relinquished the reins of govern- 
ment. But what of it? Are the results of this government 
better than the prospects offered by a free, democratic 
development in the CSR? Is the open hostility of the 
Chinese CP toward our nation better than friendly re- 
lations with the present Czechoslovak government? 

Yet our leaders do not remind the Chinese leadership 
that we liberated China from Japanese militarism and do 
not lay claim, on that basis, to the role of defender of the 
Chinese people against internal reaction. We do not 
appeal to “healthy forces” and “true Communists” in 
China with promises “. .. that Communists and _ all 
Soviet people, in fulfillment of their international duty, 
will lend those forces all manner of aid and support!” 
(Speech by N. V. Podgorny at the third session of the 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet on July 19, 1968, in Izvestia, 
No. 168.) However, our Chinese brothers who are being 
physically destroyed probably need this aid more than 
the “true Communists” in the CSR, who not only are 
free and secure but also enjoy the same freedom of 
speech as all citizens. With respect to China our leaders 
take the position of detached observers, and there has 
been no joint initiative, such as that of Party Committee 
Secretary V. Prokopenko, Brigade Leader Akhmatseev, 
and Candidate of Sciences Antosenkov (Izvestia, No. 168), 
to offer “all-out” aid to the Chinese people. Can it really 
be that our sense of collective responsibility is less aroused 
by the bloody terror which the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party has unleashed against its own 
people than by the basically peaceful development of 
democracy in Czechoslovakia? How can one explain such 
a contradictory reaction? 

In my opinion, the first explanation is that we dare 
not talk to China from a position of strength, whereas 
from force of habit we permit ourselves to speak to 
Czechoslovakia in domineering tones. 

No less important is the fact that despite Chinese 
hostility toward the CPSU, China’s internal policy 
strengthens rather than undermines the position of the 
CC-CPSU within our own country. “In China there are 
public executions; in our own country, none!” our 
press rejoices (see Chakovsky’s “Answer to a Reader,” 
Literaturnaia gazeta). Compared with the regime in 
China, our present regime is not one of terror but merely 
one of suppression—it is almost liberal, almost as much 
so as [the Russian regime] in the 19th century. But if 
Czechoslovakia should really succeed in organizing demo- 
cratic socialism, then there would be no justification for 
the absence of democratic freedoms in our country, and 
then, for all we know, our workers, peasants and intelli- 
gentsia might demand freedom of speech in fact and not 
merely on paper. 


What the Warsaw letter really meant is “we cannot 
allow” and has nothing at all to do with a mythical 
threat to socialism in Czechoslovakia. 

Our leaders have voiced concern about the “true Com- 
munists” who supposedly were being slandered and sub- 
jected to “moral terror” by Czechoslovak anti-socialists 
who had seized the machinery of propaganda (one would 
think that there had been an armed seizure of the postal, 
telegraph, and radio services in Prague). But somehow 
they forget to mention that these Communists themselves 
have had the opportunity to refute these slanders publicly. 
To be sure, the justifications uttered by Dr. Urvalek, the 
former Chairman of the Supreme Court of the CSR, for 
example, sound unconvincing—but how does this have 
anything to do with anti-socialists? He [Urvalek] said 
all that he wanted to say and all that he could say. It 
is understandable [however] why our leaders hasten to 
intercede for the likes of Urvalek and Novotny: the 
precedent of making party and government leaders per- 
sonally responsible before the people is a dangerous and 
contagious one. What if our own leaders should suddenly 
be required to account for deeds that have shamefully 
been termed “errors” and “excesses” or, still milder and 
more obscure, “difficulties experienced in the heroic past” 
(when it was a matter of millions of people unjustly 
condemned and murdered, of torture in KGB dungeons, 
of entire peoples declared to be enemies, of the collapse 
of the nation’s agriculture and similar trivia)?.... 

In their Warsaw letter to the Czechoslovak CP, the 
five parties . . . proposed the use of all means available 
in the arsenal of the socialist nations to combat “anti- 
socialist” forces. It is too bad that the fraternal parties 
were not more specific—that they did not say concretely 
what kind of means: Kolyma? Norilsk? Khunviiny? 
“Open” courts? Political concentration camps and 
prisons? Or merely conventional censorship and non- 
judicial reprisals such as discharging people from their 
jobs? 

And in the face of the situation that has developed, 
we still are offended that Czechoslovakia has demanded 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from its territory! Indeed, 
after our pronouncements and resolutions, and the pres- 
ence of our military units on CSR soil, these are no 
longer the troops of an ally; they are a threat to a 
nation’s sovereignty. 

In this letter I should also like to express my own 
stand on these events, which disagrees with the “unani- 
mous” support of the decisions of the CC-CPSU Plenum. 
The newspaper campaign of recent weeks has aroused 
in me the apprehension that this may be paving the way 
for intervention under any pretext that may arise or be 
artificially created. 

I would like to remind the authors of the letters and 
the participants in the meetings and gatherings supporting 
the policy of the CC-CPSU that all of the so-called 
“errors” and “excesses” in our nation’s history took 
place amidst stormy, sustained applause turning into an 
ovation—amidst shouts of unanimous approval by our 
highly conscientious citizens. It turned out that obedience 
was the most cherished civic virtue. 

And I should also like to recall more remote historical 
events: how the valorous Russian Army, having freed 
the peoples of Europe from Napoleon, just as valorously 
drowned the Polish uprising in blood. Davydov, the 
Russian hero of the War of 1812, was more proud of his 


feats in the reprisals against the Polish patriots than he 
was of his feats in the patriotic war. 

I am ashamed for my country, which is once more 
assuming the shameful role of gendarme of Europe. 

I would also be ashamed for my countrymen if I be- 
lieved that they were truly unanimous in supporting 
the policy of the CC-CPSU and the government with 
respect to Czechoslovakia. But I am confident that this 
is not the case, and that my letter is not the only one— 
such letters are [just] not published in our country. 
In this case, too, the unanimity of our citizens is being 
artificially created through the violation of the same 
freedom of speech that is being upheld in the CSR. 

But even if I were the only one with this opinion, 
I still would not renounce it, for it is the dictate of my 
conscience. In my estimation, conscience is a more 
reliable guide than the constantly changing line of the 
CC and the resolutions passed by various assemblies in 
keeping with the fluctuations of this general line. 

Permit me to tender my admiration and sympathy for 
the process of democratization in your country. 


A. T. MARCHENKO 


USSR, Aleksandrov, Vladimir Oblast 
Novinskaia, St., Bldg. No. 27 
July 22, 1968 


75. In Defense of Marchenko: Petition 


To the Prosecutor of Timiriazevskii Region, City of 
Moscow 


We have learned that on the morning of July 29 our 
friend, Anatoli Tikhonovich Marchenko, was detained by 
the militia on a suspected identity-card violation (Article 
192-1, Criminal Code of the RSFSR) and is being held in 
a pretrial detention cell at the 64th station [otdeleniie]. 

We consider this detention illegal for the following 
reasons: 

1) In this case there was no identity-card violation 
because Anatoli Marchenko departed from Aleksandrovy, 
where he lives, on the eve of July 27 (this can be cor- 
roborated by his landlady in Aleksandrov), and did not 
even spend the three days in Moscow that are allowed 
under the law. 

2) Even though, formally, this is Marchenko’s third 
detention, the first two warnings were in fact also illegal: 
in the first instance, Marchenko had undergone one and 
a half months of hospital treatment and was suffering 
the aftereffects of an operation. In the second instance, 
he was detained on the very day he arrived in Moscow; 
he had been invited to attend a literary evening at the 
Central House of Writers. 

3) Even if there really had been a case of identity- 
card violation, this would be no reason to hold him in a 
pretrial detention cell, since such a violation is not by 
nature a dangerous crime; it endangers no one and there 
is no reason to believe that Marchenko would have sought 
to evade investigation: he is employed and has a fixed 
place of residence. 
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In addition to the foregoing, we also wish to point out 
that a search was made of the apartment of L. Bogoraz 
[Daniel], where Marchenko was staying in Moscow 
and where he was keeping his personal papers. During 
the search, not only Marchenko’s [legal] papers and 
medical records but also his private files—personal 
letters; protest letters concerning the situation in camps 
for political prisoners; replies to these letters from 
official sources; rough drafts; synopses of the works of 
Marx, Engels, Plekhanov, and Lenin; articles from 
politico-economic journals; and articles pertaining to 
literary criticism—were confiscated. Such confiscation 
of documents can have no relation whatsoever to an 
identity-card violation. 

Also confiscated were papers and a book belonging to 
L. Bogoraz personally; these were in her own briefcase. 

All these things go to show that the charge of identity- 
card violation, lodged against Anatoli Marchenko, is 
merely a pretext for political reprisals against a man 
who is known to our society as the author of a documen- 
tary book on political camps, the author of a number of 
protests against the treatment of political prisoners in 
our nation. 

We demand the immediate release of Anatoli Mar- 
chenko and an investigation into the circumstances of 
his detention. 


P. Litvinov 

P. GRIGORENKO 

I. RupAKOV 

I. BELOGORODSKAIA 

L. Bocoraz [DANIEL] 


[Return address: | 
Moscow, V-261, Leninskii Prospekt, 
Bldg. No. 85, Apt. 3 


76. In Defense of Marchenko: Protest 


CITIZENS! 


On July 29, 1968, Anatoli Marchenko was arrested in 
Moscow. We, his friends, consider it our duty to tell 
what preceded and caused his arrest. 

Anatoli Marchenko is a worker. He is 30 years old. 
He spent six of these years—from 1960 to 1966—in 
political camps and prisons. He learned firsthand what 
a camp in the post-Stalin era is like: he emerged deaf, 
suffering from bleeding intestines and severe headaches. 
During these six years, he thought of how he would write 
about all he had seen once he was released from the 
camp. In 1967 he wrote a book entitled My Testimony. 
“Today’s Soviet camps for political prisoners are just as 
horrible as those under Stalin,” he wrote. “Some things 
are better, others are worse. It is essential that these 
things be known by everyone—by those who want to 
know the truth, but who instead are fed on slick, menda- 
cious newspaper articles; and by those who do not want 
to know, who close their eyes and ears so that someday, 
after emerging cleansed from this filth, they may again 
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justify themselves [with the words] ‘My God, but we 
knew nothing about it... .” 

After Marchenko completed his book, he was once 
again in danger of arrest. Several times KGB agents 
detained him and told him that he wouldn’t “get away 
with this book.” But Marchenko continued to do every- 
thing in his power to inform everybody about the situation 
political prisoners were in: he appealed to newspapers, 
to writers, to scientists, and to the Red Cross. His last 
letter before his arrest was sent to the Czechoslovak 
newspapers. “It is understandable why our leaders 
hasten to intercede for the likes of Urvalek and No- 
votny,” he wrote. “The precedent of making party and 
government leaders personally responsible before the 
people is a dangerous and contagious one. What if our 
own leaders should suddenly be required to account for 
deeds that have shamefully been termed ‘errors’ and 
‘excesses’ . . .?” On July 29 the letter was transmitted 
to the Czechoslovak Embassy in Moscow, and on the very 
same day Marchenko was arrested. 

Marchenko’s enemies have many ways to sentence him 
to a new term under any false pretext. They can do this 
secretly or slander him in the newspapers. They can 
deprive him of defenders or intimidate them. We, his 
friends, have only one way of helping him: publicity. 
May as many people as possible know of his courageous 
struggle and his new arrest. 

If you do not want to put up with this tyranny in the 
future, if you understand that Marchenko has_ been 
fighting for all of us and that all of us must fight for 
Marchenko, we ask you to defend him in the way that you 
yourselves deem necessary. 


LiupmiLa ALEKSEEVA (Tel. 258 70 34) 

Larisa Bocoraz [DanieEL] (Tel. 134 68 93) 
VikToR Krasin (Perevo pole, Shkolnaia St., 44) 
Pave. Litvinov (Tel. 299 38 05) 


You may write or telephone any of us if you wish 
additional information. 


77. In Defense of Czechoslovakia: Declaration 


TO THE COMMUNISTS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
TO ALL THE CZECHOSLOVAK PEOPLE 


Dear Friends! 


The Soviet party-government leadership, alarmed by 
the development of internal political events in your coun- 
try, has recently made a number of pronouncements and 
has undertaken actions that have been assessed by the 
overwhelming majority of the world community, including 
the Communist community, as an attempt at interference 
in the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia, Fear has even 
been and is being expressed that the ruling circles of our 
nation are planning—assuming that the development of 
events appears to be unfavorable from their point of 
view—to use the armed forces to halt such a development. 


This is furthered by the unobjective and one-sided 
reporting on the events in Czechoslovakia, which those 
among our people who think for themselves cannot agree 
with. 

We Soviet Communists, knowing full well the mood 
of our people, its love of peace and its feeling of genuine 
friendship for your people, consider such fears un- 
founded. A party-government leadership which would 
start a war in Europe, and particularly a war against a 
friendly socialist country, would quickly be discredited 
and would lose the confidence of the people. 

Observing the activities of the new leadership of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, we feel more and 
more admiration for its courageous, wise, and uncom- 
promising struggle to reestablish the party’s prestige 
which was lost as a result of the unwise policies of its 
previous leaders. We have the greatest respect for and 
confidence in the Communists of Czechoslovakia, in its 
working people, and in all socialist forces in your nation. 


A. E. KostTerin 

P. I. GricorRENKO 
SERGEI P. PISAREV 
I. A. YAKHIMOVICH 
V. A. PaviicHuk 


78. Letter by Natalia Gorbanevskaia 


To: The Editors-in-Chief of Rude pravo, L’Unita, The 
Morning Star, The Times, Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
The New York Times, The Washington Post, and all 
the newspapers of the world that publish this letter. 


I urge you to print in your newspaper my letter about 
a demonstration [that took place] in Red Square in 
Moscow on Aug. 25, 1968, since I am the only participant 
in the demonstration presently at liberty. 

Those who took part in the demonstration were 
Konstantin Babitsky, a linguist; Larisa Bogoraz-Daniel, 
philologist; Vadim Delone, poet; Vladimir Dremliuga, 
worker; Pavel Litvinov, physicist; Viktor Feinberg, art 
critic; and I—Natalia Gorbanevskaia, poet. 

At noon we sat down on the parapet on Lobnoe Mesto 
and unfurled banners proclaiming: “Long live a free and 
independent Czechoslovakia!” (in the Czech language) ; 
“Shame on the occupiers!”; “Hands off the CSSR!” 
[Czechoslovak Socialist Republic]; and “For your and 
our friendship!” Almost immediately, whistles were 
heard from all corners of the square and plainclothes 
agents of the KGB came running toward us. They had 
been on duty in Red Square awaiting the departure of 
the Czechoslovak delegation from the Kremlin. 

As they ran up to us they shouted, “These are all 
dirty Jews [zhidy]!” and “Beat the anti-Soviets!” We 
sat quietly and offered no resistance. They tore the ban- 
ners from our hands and beat Viktor Feinberg in the 
face until the blood flowed, breaking some of his teeth. 
Pavel Litvinov was beaten on the face with a heavy bag. 

A small Czechoslovak flag was ripped from my hands 


and destroyed. They shouted: “Get out of here, you 
scum!” We remained seated. 

After several minutes, some automobiles approached 
and everyone except me was pushed into them. I had 
my three-month-old son with me and for this reason 
they did not seize me immediately. I remained on the 
parapet of Lobnoe Mesto for about 10 minutes. [Then] 
I was beaten up in a car. 

My baby also was taken to the police station, and I 
was not allowed to nurse him for more than six hours, 
Arrested with us were several persons from the sur- 
rounding crowd who had expressed sympathy for us. They 
were released late that evening. 

All who had been detained were searched that night 
under charges of “group activities in flagrant violation of 
public order.” One of us, Vadim Delone, had earlier been 
given a suspended sentence under the relevant article 
[190-3] of the Criminal Code of the Russian Republic 
for participation in a demonstration on Jan. 22, 1967, 
in Pushkin Square. 

After the search I was released, apparently because I 
must care for my children. But I continue to be summoned 
to give evidence. I refused to give evidence about the 
organization and carrying out of the demonstration 
since it was a peaceful one that did not violate public 
order. But I did give testimony about the arrest and 
illegal actions of those who seized us, and I am ready to 
testify about this to world public opinion. 

My comrades and I are happy that we were able to 
take part in this demonstration and that we were able, 
even briefly, to break through the sludge of unbridled 
lies and cowardly silence, and thereby demonstrate that 
not all the citizens of our country are in agreement with 
the violence carried out in the name of the Soviet people. 

We hope that the people of Czechoslovakia have learned 
or will learn about this. The belief that the Czechs and 
Slovaks, when thinking about the Soviet people, will 
think not only about the occupiers but also about us 
gives us strength and courage. 


NATALIA GORBANEVSKAIA 


Moscow, 13/3 Novopeschanaia St., Apt. 34 
August 28, 1968 


79. Final Trial Statement by Larisa Bogoraz- 
Daniel 


Moscow, Oct. 11, 1968 


I am obliged to begin my final plea with what I said 
at the start: Many of my relatives have not been allowed 
into the courtroom, and none of my friends. However, 
there are many people here who are not known to the 
defendants. This is a breach of procedure. 

In my final legal plea, I was not able to speak of my 
attitude toward the invasion of Czechoslovakia. I shall 
just speak of my motives. Why, disagreeing with the 
policy of my government, did I not content myself with 
my notification to my place of work instead of going to 
Red Square? 1 
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Jupce: Do not speak of your beliefs. That has nothing 
to do with the court. 

Mrs. Danie: I have to speak of my motives, since this 
question was asked of me. I did not act on impulse. I 
thought about what I was doing, and fully knew what the 
consequences might be. I do not consider myself a public 
person, still less a political one. There was much that I 
had to suppress within myself to do what I did—my gen- 
eral inertia and disgust at public exhibition. I am fond 
of my freedom and value life. I would have preferred 
not to do what I did, but rather to give anonymous 
support to other people who think the way I do and have 
greater weight in our society. 

I thought some of our public personages might speak 
out publicly, but they did not. I was faced with the 
choice of acting on my own or keeping silent. For me to 
have kept silent would have meant joining those who 
support the action with which I did not agree. That would 
have been tantamount to lying. 

I do not consider my way of belief the only right one, 
but for myself it is the only one. It was all the meetings 
and items in the press telling of uniform support that 
caused me to say openly that I was against the action. 
If I had not done this, I would have had to consider my- 
self responsible for the error of our government. Feeling 
as I do about those who kept silent in a former period, I 
consider myself responsible. 


The above photo shows former Major General Piotr 
Grigorenko talking to newsmen outside the courthouse 
in Moscow where Pavel Litvinov, Larisa Bogoraz-Daniel, 
and three other Soviet citizens went on trial October 9 
for demonstrating against the Soviet-bloc invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. Right afterward, Grigorenko began 
collecting signatures on a petition protesting the bar- 
ring of the public from the trial. Grigorenko’s partici- 
pation in previous protests is covered in detail in Part 
I (July-August issue). 


—United Press International Photo 
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Prosecutor: The defendant has no right to speak of 
things that have nothing to do with the accusation, and 
no right to speak of the actions of the Soviet government 
and people. I demand that defendant Bogoraz be denied 
the right to continue with her final plea. 

DEFENSE CouNnsEL: The defendant is explaining her mo- 
tives. The court must take them into account before 
rendering its verdict. 

Jupce (to Mrs. Daniel): This is my third reprimand to 
you. You are trying to speak of your beliefs. 

Mrs. DanteL: So far, I have not touched on my beliefs 
in the Czechoslovak question. I thought a great deal before 
I went to Red Square. There were reasons against it, 
above all the utter futility of my act. But for me the 
results were not what mattered, only my attitude on this 
question. 

I do not admit myself guilty, but have I any regrets? 
To some extent, I do. 

I regret very deeply the fact that with me on this bench 
is a young man whose personality is still unformed. I 
am speaking of [defendant Vadim] Delone, whose char- 
acter may be crippled by being sent to a prison camp. 
The rest of us are adults. I regret, too, that the gifted 
and honest scholar Babitsky will be torn away from his 
work. 

Voice From Courtroom: Speak about yourself. 

(The judge called the court to order and instructed 

Mrs. Daniel to speak only about her own case.) 
Mrs. DanieEL (to the judge): Perhaps you would like 
me to show you the notes for my final plea before I de- 
liver it... The prosecutor ended his summation by 
suggesting that the verdict will be supported by public 
opinion. I, too, have something to say about public 
opinion. I do not doubt that public opinion will support 
this verdict, as it would approve any other verdict. We will 
be depicted as social parasites and outcasts and people of 
alien ideology. 

Those who do not approve of the verdict, if they should 
state their disapproval, will also find their way here. 

I know the law, but I also know it in practice. And 
therefore, today, in this my final plea, I ask nothing of 
this court. 


1 Mrs. Daniel had written to the administration of her place 
of employment on August 21, the day after the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, that she considered herself on strike—Ed. 


80. Final Trial Statement by Pavel Litvinov 


Moscow, Oct. 11, 1968 


I will not take your time by going into legal details; 
the attorneys have done so. Our innocence of the charges 
is self-evident; and I do not consider myself guilty. At 
the same time, that the verdict against me will be “guilty” 
is just as evident to me. 

I knew this beforehand, when I made up my mind to 
go to Red Square. Nothing has shaken these convictions, 
because I was positive that the employes of the KGB 


would stage a provocation against me. I know that what 
happened to me is the result of provocation. 

I knew that from the person who followed me. I read 
my verdict in his eyes when he followed me into the metro. 
The man who beat me up on Red Square was one whom 
I had seen many times before. Nevertheless, I went out 
into Red Square. 

I shall not speak of my motives. There was never any 
question for me whether I should go to Red Square or 
not. As a Soviet citizen, I deemed it necessary to voice 
my disagreement with the action of my government, which 
made me very indignant. 

I knew my verdict as I signed the protocol at the police 
station, in which it was stated that I had committed a 
crime under Article 190. 

“You fool,” said the policeman, “if you had kept your 
mouth shut, you could have lived peacefully.” He had 
no doubt that I was doomed to lose my liberty. Well, 
perhaps he is right and I am a fool. 

The act of which we are accused is not considered by 
the law a grave crime. Therefore, taking us into custody 
was unlawful. Surely they could not have thought we 
would run away after what we did. 

The pretrial investigator, too, acted as though every- 
thing was a foregone conclusion. He collected only those 
facts that he considered necessary. 

Nobody asked me whether I believed in the opinions I 
expressed. But if I did believe in them, the count under 
Article 190, Section One, on spreading willful lies, would 
have to be dropped automatically. I not only believed, but 
I was convinced. 

The indictment is too abstract. It does not say what, 
in actual fact, was subversive to our social and state 
systems in the slogans we displayed. The formulation of 
our crime in the pretrial investigation was more concrete. 

The prosecutor also says that we were against the 
policy of the party and government but not against the 
social and state system. Perhaps there are people who 
consider all our policies and even our political errors as 
the logical outcome of our state and social system. I do 
not think so. 

I do not think that the prosecutor himself would say 
this, for then he would have to say that all the crimes of 
the Stalin era resulted from our social and state system. 

As for the trial itself, the official procedures were vio- 
lated. Our friends were not allowed in. My wife was 
admitted only with great difficulty. There are people 
here who surely have less right to be here than our 
friends. 


The prosecutor reversed the sense of Article 125 of the 
Constitution. He said that liberties are to be used if 
they work in the interests of the state. But it is in the 
interests of socialism and of the toilers that people are 
given these rights. 

(The prosecutor interrupted to complain that this argu- 
ment was not relevant.) 

This is relevant. Who is to judge what is in the in- 
terest of socialism and what is not? Perhaps the prose- 
cutor who spoke with admiration, almost with tenderness, 
of those who beat us up and insulted us . 

This is what I find menacing. Evidently it is such 
people who are supposed to know what is socialism and 
what is counter-revolution. 

This is what I find terrible, and that is why I went to 
Red Square. That is what I have fought against and what 
I shall continue to fight against for the rest of my life, 
by all lawful methods known to me. 


81. Yevtushenko on the Invasion 


NOTE: The following is the text of a telegram reported 
to have been sent by Yevgeni Yevtushenko to Premier 
Kosygin and CPSU General Secretary Brezhnev on August 
21, 1968. 


I don’t know how to sleep. I don’t know how to continue 
living. All I know is that I have a moral duty to express 
to you the feelings which overpower me. 

I am deeply convinced that our action in Czechoslovakia 
is a tragic mistake and bitter blow against Soviet-Czech 
friendship and the world Communist movement. It lowers 
our prestige in the world and in our own eyes. It is a 
setback for all progressive forces, for peace in the world, 
and for humanity’s dreams of future brotherhood. 

Also, it is a personal tragedy for me because I have 
many personal friends in Czechoslovakia, and I don’t 
know how I will be able to look into their eyes if I should 
ever meet them again. 

I also feel that it is a great gift to all reactionary forces 
in the world and that we cannot foresee the consequences 
of this action. 


YEVGENI YEVTUSHENKO 
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Literature of the Underground 


I. Historical and Political Essays 


Selections from Russkoe slovo 


(July 1966) 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT 


On July 13 of this year [1966], the 140th anniver- 
sary of the execution of those founders of Russian 
freedom—Ryleev, Pestel, Muravev, Bestuzhev-Riumin 
and Kakhovsky—a meeting of the Ryleev Club took 
place on the grounds of the former Andronikovsky 
monastery in Moscow at which the following decisions 
were made: 

1) To adopt Ryleev’s poem “The Citizen” and his 
article “Culture and Man” as the philosophical basis 
for our activity. 

2) To elect an administrative board of the Ryleev 
Club. 

3) To conduct our work under the slogan, “Culture, 
Truth, Honor.” 

The Ryleev Club was established on June 6, 1964, 
as a humanitarian society of a socio-literary and 
cultural-historical nature, and as a successor to the 
Decembrists’ literary “Society of the Russian Word,” 
of which Ryleev was the leader. 


The Administrative Board of the Ryleev Club 
July 13, 1966 


THIS ISSUE OF THE LITERARY AND 
POLITICAL MAGAZINE RUSSKOE SLOVO IS 
PUBLISHED AFTER AN INTERRUPTION 
OF ONE CENTURY 


The monthly magazine Russkoe slovo was published 
originally in St. Petersburg in 1859 by Count Kushelov- 
Bezborodko. After 1962, publication was under the 
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direction of the radical journalist Grigori Yevlampie- 
vich Blagosvetlov, who was a “Shestidesiatnik” [man 
of the 1860’s], a staunch democrat, but not a socialist. 
From that time on, young authors with radical tenden- 
cies, such as D. Pisarev, V. Zaitsev, N. Shelgunov, and 
A. Shchapov, wrote for the magazine. Russkoe slovo 
became one of the legal journals of the Russian radical- 
democratic movement; it was a mouthpiece for the 
revolutionary Populists’ philosophy of the intelli- 
gentsia-raznochintsy, the so-called “nihilists.” After 
Dimitri Karakozov’s attempt upon the life of Emperor 
Aleksandr II, the magazine, as well as Sovremennik, 
was closed in May 1866 by order of Muravev The 
Hangman. 

In May of this year [1966], the Ryleev Club, or- 
ganized on June 6, 1964, by Vladimir Voskresensky 
and Yevgeni Kushev, adopted a decision to revive the 
magazine Russkoe slovo (this is the only action taken 
by the Ryleev Club during the two years of its exist- 
ence). The magazine is devoted to literature, art, 
culture, history, philosophy, as well as to discussions 
of various themes. 

Thus, the present issue of Russkoe slovo is the first 
after more than a century-long interruption. 


THE EDITORS 
Moscow, JuLy 1966 


Culttrre and Man 


To Russia’s youth—those who are fighting, winning, 
suffering defeats, searching, observing, approaching 
the truth and again retreating from it—we send broth- 
erly greetings. 

To Russia’s youth—in cities and villages, in colleges 
and schools—we send unalterable, friendly, and cordial 
greetings. 


Greetings to you, young workers, boys and girls. 

You are the successors of the noble tradition of the 
freedom-loving Russian proletarians who gave to the 
world many heroes, among them Piotr Moiseev and 
Stepan Khalturin, the workers Alekseev and Obnorsky, 
and the first Russian Social-Democrats, those heroes of 
the Obukhovskaia Defense, as well as the pure people 
who fell on “Bloody Sunday” in 1905, those who 
established barricades at Presna and those who over- 
turned the autocracy in 1917. 

Greetings to you, young farm boys and farm girls! 
You whose family trees originate with Razin, Bolotni- 
kov, and Pugachev—you are the most cherished hope 
of our Russian land, you who live on the farms, 
mothers and bread-winners of Russia! 

Greetings to you, young Russian intelligentsia—on 
you rests the splendid mission of the battle for truth 
and for light, the battle for the reorganization and 
revival of Russia, to make her educated, enlightened, 
happy, deserving to take first place in the future within 
the universal, free, socialist society. 

This mission has been passed on to you by the great 
Russian celebrities such as Radishchev and_ the 
Decembrists, Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, Dobroliubov, 
Lavrov, Bakunin, Mikhailovsky, Plekhanov, Lenin, by 
the great Russian writers such as Pushkin and 
Lermontov, Nekrasov and Turgenev, Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy, Chekhov and Korolenko, Tiutchev and Biusov, 
Blok and Yesenin, Platonov and Pasternak. 

To educate the Russian youth in the spirit of these 
noble, patriotic, and truth-seeking ideals of social 
thought is the sole task of our times. 


This objective cannot be fulfilled by the efforts of 
individuals; the unified efforts of many thousands of 
people are required to meet this objective. We need a 
wide cultural movement, reaching into the very midst 
of the masses of the Russian people, who are burning 
with genuine enthusiasm and who are inspired by 
great traditions. 


Let the sacred name of Kondrati Ryleev—a roman- 
tic, a martyr, a great and enthusiastic patriot, a teacher 
of national valor and democratic consciousness—be 
the star to guide us on this difficult path, just as the 
North Star guided the Decembrists and illuminated for 
them all that was best among the Russian people. 


Who among the young people is not familiar with 
Lenin’s words written jn printer’s ink on the covers of 
student textbooks: “The most important task for us 
today is learning, learning, learning!” 

In Lenin’s time, in a country of universal illiteracy, 
this was an appeal to master reading and writing. But 
even after mastering these skills, the Russian intelli- 
gentsia, the Russian people—as well as many other 
people of the world—are still far from being genuinely 
cultured. For culture to become a possession of the 
people, to reach like “Lenin’s lamp” into each remote 
village, an immense cultural revolution must take place. 

The cultural revolution must begin first of all among 
the intelligentsia, because to whom if not to them are 


the following words best suited: “Physician, heal thy- 
self!” 


During the years of the Soviet regime, the structure 
of the intelligentsia was widened considerably, em- 
bracing representatives from many social spheres to 
which education had been denied. This new segment 
of the intelligentsia eventually came to constitute its 
largest component. However, this increase in the size 
of the intelligentsia was the result of a lowering of 
standards. Today, a young person, after graduating 
from college, is very often nothing more than a highly 
qualified specialist: he knows his profession and 
nothing else, and therefore he quite often displays 
gross ignorance of everything that is outside his own 
professional province. He displays a complete lack of 
social awareness or of independent thought, and at 
the same time he is a profligate, a drunkard, a user of 
profanity—in short, a boor. 


Let it not be said that we are making groundless 
accusations against these people. Although they are 
ethically deficient, they can develop into highly valu- 
able workers if they use their natural intellect, common 
sense, and kind hearts. But such intellectuals cannot 
be educators or teachers. 


Therefore, when we call for a cultural revolution, 
what we mean is a rebirth of humanitarian education 
everywhere, because it is only this kind of education 
that can broaden the mental outlook, awaken aspira- 
tions toward truth, elevate spiritual qualities, and 
teach us to understand human beings and to become 
human beings. It is necessary to give young people 
a genuine knowledge of Russian and foreign classics, 
rather than the lifeless rhetoric and platitudes which, 
as presented in our schools today, are more capable of 
inspiring aversion than love for literature. An interest 
in philosophical problems and historical questions 
should be awakened in the minds of young people 
because, without this knowledge, they cannot under- 
stand themselves. 

It is also imperative that a moral wave of purifica- 
tion flood away debauchery, excessive drinking, and 
hooliganism. Certain results could be achieved by 
fighting these social problems with laws, with adminis- 
trative methods, and newspaper articles; however, 
these methods will not eliminate “the root of the 
evil’”—-that is, the ignorance which debases human 
character and drives people to violate morality. For 
the complete elimination of these abnormal character- 
istics from our society, the heroic dedication of our 
youth is needed, as well as the development of a strong 
character which will value noble actions and such 
social virtues as sincerity, veracity, and fearlessness. 
In no case should one speak words in which he himself 
does not believe, or associate with something in which 
he does not believe. One must be courageous and 
brave; it is a disgrace for a man to be a coward, a 
hypocrite, and a traitor! 

What we have just offered is a philosophy of life 


and a genuine culture. The dissemination, broadening, 
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and preservation of this philosophy are what constitute 
a cultural revolution. 

Attempts to prescribe formulas by which this revolu- 
tion could be accomplished would appear inexcusably 
ridiculous and pedantic; a revolution is called a 
revolution precisely because it destroys all types of 
formulas, canons, and dogmas. 

Free discussions, comradely conversations, deep and 
comprehensive studies of both Russian and foreign 
culture should at the present time be the concern of 
the Ryleev Club’s socio-literary, cultural-historical, and 
humanitarian society. 

Let the wonderful motto of this club serve the cause 
of the moral and cultural rebirth of man, citizen, and 
patriot! 


Serno 


By N. Eidelman 


We know very little about one of the most splendid 
persons in Russian history. 

What legacy has he left us? A few poems that are 
noble but artistically weak, about ten draft projects, 
and some articles. 

But there was something else. He was one of those 
who constituted the very soul of a movement. 

About this, however, he remained silent. Indeed 
there were not many, fortunately, who knew and talked 
about it. 

The lot of the historian is strange. The more the 
regime learns and writes down, the larger the output 
of scholars. So it was with the Decembrists. 

The Shestidesiatniki, however, said less, and we 
know less about them. Chernyshevsky kept silent, and 
to this day there are many things we do not know—we 
only know that many things did take place. Hertzen 
kept to himself the secrets of his correspondents and 
assistants. 

Serno-Solovevich, too, kept silent. However, the 
records of his interrogations do remain. Also a few 
letters. These records and the letters are probably 
the most unusual of all his works. 

In one of his photographs he stands leaning on a 
chair—tall, calm, but somehow light and wiry. There 
is, perhaps, something of a Rakhmetov or a Bazarov 
about him—but only in the eyes and, certainly, in his 
gestures. 

One is reminded of a letter once written to the Tsar 
by a revolutionary, saying: “Your Majesty, if you 
meet a person with an intelligent and honest face on 
the street, be assured that he is your enemy.” 
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The record of the interrogations starts as it is sup- 
posed to start: ‘“Serno-Solovevich, Nikolai Aleksan- 
drovich, a nobleman by birth, 27 years old . . .” 

Having earned a silver medal, he graduated from 
the Aleksandrov Lyceum with a respectable rank. And 
at the age of 23, he was already a counselor, only 
five or six ranks below Gorchakov and Korfa. Then 
things began to happen. On February 18, 1855, 
Nikolai I, unable to endure the Crimean defeat and 
the consequent weakening of the monarchy, died. 

That day people gathered in the streets, glanced 
around, joyfully shook one another by the hand, 
and glanced around again. And then, after 30 years 
of Nikolai’s “winter,” Aleksandr’s “thaw” began. The 
word “liberal” ceased to be a curse word. The bulk 
of the population, who had not thought before, began 
to think. The few who had already been thinking 
now began preparing to act. 

The young official, Serno-Solovevich, had an unusual 
nature. He could in no way understand two very 
simple things: first of all, how it is possible to say 
one thing and do another; secondly, why one should 
depend upon others to act if one is capable of acting 
oneself. 


Added to this was his manner of speaking directly, 
bluntly . . . His first real enemies began to appear. 
They were the first to express and to inscribe the word 
“revolutionary” in certain newspapers. 


Serno-Solovevich wrote later: “This type of enemy 
is dangerous in a country which knows no civil rights, 
and where public opinion is so underdeveloped. Such 
an enemy always manages to arouse prejudice against 
a person, and then that person’s actions are judged 
by noted circles of society on the basis of this prej- 
udice. I had an opportunity to experience this myself.” 


But a man like Serno was not frightened by his 
enemies. The opposite occurred. He soon noticed that 
it did not make sense to waste his efforts fighting 
his enemies. Serno understood that a good wheel not 
only is useless in a bad mechanism, but is sometimes 
positively harmful—which means that it is better under 
such circumstances not to be a wheel at all. Rather, 
one should tear apart the mechanism or, to put it 
more cautiously, “become engaged in private activ- 
ities.” The question remains—how? One has to 
think, study, discuss and experiment. 


And so Serno went abroad. It was the year 1860. 
He was to be arrested in 1862. Such a person can do 
a great deal in two years. If all his conspiratorial 
letters, meetings, contacts, appearances, and conver- 
sations had been published or recorded, they would 
comprise many books. But we hardly know one-tenth 
of what actually transpired. 

In February 1860 he was a guest in London with 
the exiled Hertzen and Ogarev. 

“Yes,” writes Ogarev, “he is a public figure, and 
perhaps also an organizer!” And later in Petersburg, 
Chernyshevsky wrote to Dobroliubov: “Be happy, 
Serno-Solovevich and I are the closest of friends. . . .” 


Nikolai and his younger brother Aleksandr Serno- 
Solovevich were among those who maintained contact 
between the revolutionary center in London (where 
Hertzen was) and the underground in Russia. 


On February 18, 1861, after thousands of secret 
deliberations, serfdom was abolished in Russia. Al- 
most instantaneously, the incorrigible Serno-Solovevich 
traveled from Petersburg to Berlin, where he published 
in Russian “The Final Solution to the Agricultural 
Question,” after which he returned to Petersburg. 
He wrote as he thought—sharply, directly, plainly. 


The fact that Serno-Solovevich signed his work with 
his real name made a great impression. “I am pub- 
lishing this project under my name because I think 
that it is time to cease being afraid. If we wish not 
to be treated like children, we should stop acting like 
children, because he who seeks truth and justice must 
be able to stand up fearlessly for them.” Government 
officials were so astonished that they decided not to 
arrest him immediately. However, they made note of 
the incident and began waiting for another to occur. 


In the fall of 1861 and the spring of 1862, the matter 
of Nikolai’s defiant behavior approached the moment 
of reckoning. We know or surmise that Nikolai and 
his brother Aleksandr participated in almost everything 
in which the underground was involved at that time. 
In London, the appeal “What the People Need” was 
being prepared for publication at Hertzen’s printing 
house. Nikolai was one of the authors. The large 
revolutionary party “Land and Freedom” was orga- 
nized, and the brothers were among the organizers. 
During the year 1862, the clouds thickened. The 
infuriated government gathered its strength. At the 
end of June, about 20 people met in Hertzen’s London 
apartment—among them the owner of the apartment, 
Ogarev, and Bakunin. Another guest was Pavel 
Aleksandrovich Vetoshnikov, an employee of a steam- 
ship company. The next day he was to leave for 
Russia, and Hertzen, Bakunin, and Ogarev decided to 
have him carry an important letter for them. But also 
among the guests was an agent of the secret police, 
Perets. . . . 


There are many kinds of joy in the world, and 
among them is the joy felt by a police agent: the joy 
of a hunter who with cold detachment sets out to 
destroy another person. No doubt the agent, Colonel 
Rakeev, experienced such feelings on July 7, 1862, 
when he went to arrest Chernyshevsky; and so did 
the agent, General Levental, who waited in Serno- 
Solovevich’s apartment for the owner’s return. 

From July 7, 1862, Serno’s path to freedom was 
closed forever—from that time on he was imprisoned 
in cell No. 18 of Alekseev’s section of Petropavlovskaia 
Fortress. Chernyshevsky was in cell No. 14. 


Before their interrogations began, prisoners were 
kept in solitary cells, in whose senseless silence horror 
would be born. Some of the prisoners would break 
down. Petropavlovskaia Fortress crushed and de- 
pressed them. And so it would often happen that 


words were uttered which should never have been 
uttered, and that friends would thus be betrayed. 
Another might defend himself, then grow frightened, 
his courage subdued; a third might become mentally 
disturbed; others perhaps did not betray their friends 
but stated instead that they did not know Hertzen 
and the other troublemakers, and that they disagreed 
with the sedition these persons advocated. 

Nikolai was called for his first interrogation in the 
middle of October, after a hundred days in prison. 

During the first interrogation, the commission was 
taken aback by his calmness, his incredibly firm self- 
confidence. “I did not communicate with the exiles 
and their accomplices in London; I did not spread any 
propaganda hostile to the government; I did not know 
and do not know any accomplices.” 


In the succeeding interrogations the commission 
tried to “trip up” the prisoner, but in doing so it was 
obliged to employ information received from others. 

In the end, the commission did not find out anything 
new, while the prisoner learned much from the ques- 
tions he was asked. He answered them skillfully, 
carefully, and thoughtfully. 


Meanwhile 1863 arrived, and bad news reached 
Serno from the outside: the revolutionary movement 
had been suppressed, and the Polish rebels were being 
mowed down. To Serno this information was ten times 
harder to take than the deprivations of prison life. 


His main task was to be and to remain a man! 

Finally, the interrogating commission wrote its 
report and passed it on to the Supreme Court for 
examination. Of the 32 prisoners, Serno alone knew 
his legal rights and requested a copy of the report. 
His request was met. The other prisoners were the 
kind of people who from childhood had believed that 
the government was free to do as it pleased, that the 
citizen had no recourse, and could not even expect 
to understand the crimes with which he was charged. 

Serno read the enormous volume and gradually 
grasped what the enemy knew and what he did not 
know. He compiled a long report of 55 paragraphs, 
the so-called “Signed Testimony” which, according to 
custom, had to be addressed to the Tsar. 


Serno admitted certain things—but somewhat 
vaguely so that no harm would come to any of his 
fellow conspirators. Then he explained the reasons 
for his views and for his defense. His report was so 
skillfully written that it was difficult to recognize the 
point at which he went over to the attack. He wrote 
very simply and clearly. People, he said, have different 
opinions, and they must be allowed to argue and dis- 
cuss their differences openly: 


. . .. People are suffering and dying for no reason, 
while under different circumstances these sufferings 
could be eliminated and the people, though remaining 
in different political camps, would work collectively for 
the good of the Fatherland. .. . 

Two paths are open to the Russian government. One 
is to lead a reasonable [social] movement. . . . A gov- 
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ernment which does not stand at the helm of such a 
rational movement has no other choice but to retreat. 
This results in vacillations and half-measures on the 
part of the government, and in rapidly mounting irrita- 
tions among the people. . . . The people appear to be 
ungrateful. During Nikolai’s regime, which was con- 
siderably worse, they refused to work, sat and sprawled 
about lackadaisically. 

The present government awakened society with its 
partial reform measures, but did not give it an oppor- 
tunity to express itself, And the need for expression is 
the same type of need for society as chatter is for a 
child; therefore, nothing remained for society but to 
express its opinion without waiting to obtain permission 
to do so. 


Serno attempted to send a letter from prison to his 
brother Aleksandr abroad. The police intercepted the 
letter, which said: “I am completely satisfied that I 
was able not to involve anybody and to endure two 
years of prison, remaining the same person.” As a 
result of the letter, he was asked again and again about 
past events and his secret relations with Hertzen and 
Ogarev. 

To talk about Hertzen and Ogarev as Serno- 
Solovevich did meant at least the doubling of his 
sentence. But to talk in a different manner would 
have meant incurring a moral sentence upon himself 
for the rest of his life—to become, as Serno said, a 
coward like Judas, who hanged himself from an aspen 
tree. ... 

When the trial of the 32 prisoners, held behind 
closed doors in strictest secrecy, was nearing its end, 
Serno was asked why he had not informed the adminis- 
tration of a visit by Kelsiev (Hertzen’s and Ogarev’s 
agent). He answered: To inform on a guest would 
have been “a violation of social ethics,” and conse- 
quently would have been contradictory to the interests 
of His Majesty the Tsar. 

The Supreme Court judges’ astonishment reached 
the limit when Serno-Solovevich delivered an in- 
former’s report . . . on himself. It turned out that 
he found out about the Tsar’s order “to set free from 
prison those persons who cooperate in disclosing their 
accomplices.” Serno asked that this order be applied 
to his case, and that he be released immediately. By 
providing information about himself, the development 
of his views, the circumstances which led him into 
battle, he also provided information about the paths 
of thousands of people, without mentioning them by 
name. By so doing, he got to the root of the problem. 
Thus he helped the government to understand these 
matters and—if it so wished—to correct them. 


The way I understand honor, I would rather be exe- 
cuted than become a Judas; and according to my under- 
standing of the matter, I know that to the government 
my sincere repentance would just be utterly useless chat- 
ter. . . . What kind of situation would the government 
be placed in if I decided to deliver an endless list of 
those persons that I know, or suspect, have criticized the 
government's actions or were dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing order! Propaganda does not cause irritation, but ir- 
ritation causes propaganda. 
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The government could not forgive nor forget such 
a report. When the sentence was handed down, it 
called for the deprivation of all civil rights, 12 years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor, and then exile to Siberia 
for life. Serno’s mother asked the Tsar to mitigate 
the sentence. Tsar Aleksandr II commuted the sentence 
from penal servitude to banishment for life. 

Even before he reached Siberia, Serno, still calm 
and businesslike, was already thinking about the 
possibilities of escape. He began to act, apparently 
on the very first day of his arrival. He made arrange- 
ments with some exiled Poles to organize a revolt, 
with the objective of reaching the border. Immediately 
he again became an activist and organizer. “Try to 
be ready by the end of February,” he said to Sulimsky, 
one of the exiles. The revolt was to break out at the 
beginning of February in 1866. But Sulimsky appears 
to have been a government spy. He informed the 
officials about the daring plan, and the government 
took countermeasures. Nikolai Aleksandrovich did not 
have time to find out about this. .. . 

Within a few months the sad news reached London. 

Kolokol, No. 219, starts with Hertzen’s article, 
“Irkutsk and Petersburg.’ He compared the unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the Tsar’s life with the death of a 
political prisoner. 


These murderers do not miss a chance to murder the 
most noble, the purest, the most honest among us, such 
as Serno-Solovevich. . . . He was one of the best of the 
flowering of prose writers that heralded the new era in 
Russia. . . . And he is dead... . 


The Philosophy of 


Montesquieu 
By S. Artamonov 


The 17th century has come to an end, and looming 
through the evening dusk is the marvelous, powerful, 
and energetic 18th century. The people have already 
glanced back at theniselves, wrote Montesquieu, and by 
now, the air is becoming sultry before the approaching 
storm—Heritzen. 


The storm broke at the end of the 18th century. 

Montesquieu stands at the source of the powerful 
ideological movement which prepared the storm. He 
was the precursor of the revolution. He was one of 
the first to urge the French nation to accomplish great 
social transformations on the basis of social equality, 
democratic freedom, peace, and humanism. Mon- 


tesquieu, together with Voltaire, opened the era of the 
French Enlightenment. The more decrepit the feudal 
regime, the stronger sounded the voices of social 
protest, and the more persistently and_ perceptibly 
grew the need to change the social system. 

In the middle of the 18th century, a phalanx of 
great thinkers, poets, and scientists embodying the 
wisdom, conscience, and talent of the French people 
appeared in France’s literary arena. Diderot, d’Alem- 
bert, Rousseau, Condillac, d’Holbach, and Helvetius 
appeared in the press almost at the same time. In 
1751 their collective work, the grandiose Encyclopedia 
of the Enlightenment, was begun—our greatest na- 
tional monument, Voltaire called it. 

The liquidation of serfdom, social freedom based 
on judicial equality, broad education of the people, 
bringing the people closer to culture—these were the 
main objectives of France’s 18th-century Enlighten- 
ment. 

In many areas the next generation after Voltaire 
and Montesquieu went considerably further than had 
their old friends and teachers, but these two powerful 
intellectuals were the first to give life to the thought 
of the Enlightenment, and to give democracy first 
place among their goals. Achieving the solid founda- 
tion of democracy became their most crucial measure 
of progress. 

In age Montesquieu was the oldest of the Enlight- 
eners. He was born in 1689 at the Chateau de la 
Bréde, not far from Bordeaux, into a family of the 
gentry. His serious study of French laws and his 
observations of life enabled him to become aware of 
the economic, social, and political disorder in his 
country. 

Montesquieu combined in his person equal passions 
for science and democracy, so that he studied scientific 
problems not out of academic curiosity but for the 
sake of improving the public life of the people. 

One of the main doctrines of the Enlightenment 
with respect to society was the acknowledgment of 
the fact that despotism levels the people and depresses 
the spontaneous manifestation of individuality. This 
thought was expressed for the first time in Montes- 
quieu’s “Persian Letters”: 


All of our personal characteristics are alike because 
they are forced upon us; we see people not as they ac- 
tually are, but as they are compelled to be. Only the 
voice of fear is heard in this enslavement of hearts and 
intellects, and fear has only one language. . . . 


The French Enlighteners created a doctrine of 
natural human rights. They maintained that nature 
itself gives people the right to happiness and freedom 
and the right to satisfy their natural physical and 
spiritual requirements. Political regimes and legisla- 
tors, according to the Enlighteners, must facilitate 
this reasonable and natural order of things. If the 
government and the laws violate this natural order, 
undermine its principles or oppose it, then the people 


have the right to reject the government and the laws 
which contradict the natural order. In this manner 
the doctrine of the people’s moral right to overthrow 
despotism by force arose. 

In Montesquieu’s words, justice is intrinsic in the 
nature of things; it exists independently of man, and 
it is always one and the same no matter who employs 
it. From this theory of the absolutism of justice is 
derived spontaneously Montesquieu’s idealistic thought 
that justice, which is inwardly peculiar to all people, 
is the great social factor that opposes despotism and 
tyranny. 

For three years Montesquieu lived outside France, 
studying the socio-administrative structures of Italy, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and especially England. 

Soon after his return home, Montesquieu published 
his Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur et de 
la décadence des Romains. The ancient Romans were 
mighty and powerful so long as they adhered to the 
principles of freedom, he wrote. But despotism killed 
them; it corrupted them, weakened their forces, 
pampered them in reckless self-indulgence, and ruined 
the moral virtues of society. 


Montesquieu spent more than 20 years on his philo- 
sophical work, The Spirit of Laws. In it he wrote 
that the law must be placed above everything else. 
Freedom of the people and of individuals is manifested 
only in subordination to the law. Turning to systems 
of government, he sets forth three types: republic, 
monarchy, and autocracy. He sees the most acceptable 
system of government as the one in which the laws 
provide the highest degree of protection from the 
encroachment of a tyrant. 


For this reason Montesquieu proposed the theory 
of the separation of powers, each of which would 
counterbalance the others, using the “veto” when nec- 
cessary and thus remaining independent one from the 
other. The three separate branches of government were 
the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. 


The bold ideas of Montesquieu were accepted with 
great enthusiasm by the world, including Russian 
democratic society. Almost all of the philosopher’s 
works were translated into Russian as long ago as the 
18th century. The Russian poet-satirist Antiokh 
Kantemir translated the ‘‘Persian Letters,” and Radi- 
shchev translated Considérations sur les causes de la 
grandeur et de la decadence des Romains. Radishchev 
gave his complete support to the French people’s 
fight against the “tyranny of evil, cruelty and hypoc- 
risy” concealed by the law. 


After publishing The Spirit of Laws, Montesquieu 
did not engage in any new work, and his physical 
strength declined. But when rumors reached him that 
a French professor named La Beaumelle, after ap- 
pearing at a Danish university to propagate his 
[Montesquieu’s] ideas, had been arrested and impris- 
oned by the Prussian police, the aging philosopher 
considered it his civic duty to help the courageous 
disseminator of his philosophy. He left the Chateau 
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de la Bréde and reached Paris, but there he became 
ill and died on February 10, 1775. 

The thought of Montesquieu, the noble standard- 
bearer of democratic freedom and social justice, has 
lived for centuries. His ideas have crossed the borders 
of his century and of his country and have become 
the possession of the entire human race. 


Selections from Tetrad (Nos. 6 & 7, 
November-December 1965) 


At Daybreak 
(Excerpts ) 


By A. Krasnov 


PART I: SILHOUETTES 

In 1945 IJ settled in Moscow. At that time I was 30 
years old, and there were many things behind me: 
my political awakening, my first arrest, the Institute, 
postgraduate studies, seven years of teaching, the war, 
the blockade, a deaconship with Vvedensky, my travels 
across Russia and the Near East, my stint as a lecturer 
at Tashkent University, and my years in the theater. 

In the autumn of 1945 I decided to enter the Moscow 
Theological Institute. I took the exams and made a 
poor showing, but despite this ominous beginning, I 
immediately began to pursue the first year’s course. 
P. F. Kolchitsky (my inveterate and prodigious enemy 
of Ulianovsky times) heard of my decision and tele- 
phoned the rector, Father Tikhon Popov, about the 
undesirability of my candidacy. The Father called me 
into his office and, shrugging his shoulders, expressed 
his regret, but advised me to study at home. I then 
went to see the Metropolitan Nikolai (whom I had 
known since childhood), who also shrugged his 
shoulders and advised me to study at home; then he 
hugged and kissed me. After this I turned my back 
on the Institute. I found a secret means of obtaining 
books that were in the Academy and conscientiously 
read them. In the meantime I again became a teacher, 
and for four years (before my arrest) I worked as a 
teacher of literature in three Moscow schools at the 
same time. And how I worked: with enthusiasm, 
with zeal, and with interest! I cared about my students. 
During these years I became aware of all the con- 
tradictions of postwar Moscow—the deep, irreconcil- 
able contradictions, almost hidden from view. 
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It was at this time that I learned how to become 
an informer. It all began when I arrived as a teacher 
at the School of Working Youth in the spring of 1948. 
I saw Viktor, a former student of mine, a redheaded 
youth and the son of the school janitress. Viktor had 
made a fine career for himself; at this time he was 
the head of the Section of Cadres of the Dzerzhinsky 
Raion Committee of the Komsomol (the largest in the 
capital). He came over and greeted me. “What brings 
you here, Vitka?” I asked. “Business, business. I 
came to see a student of yours and a colleague, Yakov 
Fayvelich (a math teacher), on very important busi- 
ness,” he answered. 


Within a few minutes the class monitor walked 
up to me. He was 25 years old, a tall, well-built man, 
and a Communist. He spoke tersely, in the manner 
of military speech: “Demidov and I have to leave 
immediately on extremely important business.” 

“What kind of business?” I asked. Again, un- 
emotionally and distinctly, he repeated: “Demidov 
and I must leave on very. important business.” “Well, 
well then, be off,’ I said. 

In the evening at school, I saw Yakov (my col- 
league), and I asked him, “Was it you whom Vitka 
came to see?” 

“Yes, yes, he came to see me, and if 


knew the reason he came.” 
“Tell me, then I’ll know.” 


“Tl never tell you, but if you only knew, if you 
only knew.” 

I could see that Yakov was bursting to tell me 
everything, so I deliberately appeared disinterested, 
knowing that in a few minutes he would tell me. 

“Of course, don’t tell me a thing, I don’t need your 
secrets,” I dissembled. 

“Well, all right, Pll tell you what happened. People 
from the MGB! came to the Raion Committee of 
the Komsomol in search of workers. Vitka recom- 
mended Alekseev, Demidov, and me.” 


“But what kind of workers?” 

“Scientific,” he said. “We went immediately to 
the Raion Committee of the Komsomol and they spoke 
with us. They told us to go the day after tomorrow to 
the Bolshoi Domi for passes.” 

“You’re mad!” I exclaimed. 

“No, it’s not what you think, it’s not that. They 
need workers in the Foreign Section.” 

“Well, it’s possible. But nonetheless, why are you 
interested? Now I know you've lost your mind.” 

“I’m interested because it means money, thousands, 
thousands, and more thousands.” 


“Well, hardly that much.” 

Within a few days it was clear that my colleague 
had counted his thousands too early, for they told 
him, “We will not employ you.” The candidate 
Demidov, son of the well-known Chekist in Marinnaia 
Roscha, was also dropped because his father categori- 
cally objected to his candidacy. The only one who 
was accepted was the class monitor, the tall, broad- 
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shouldered youth, Yevgeni Alekseev. He was a colorful 
personality. His grandfather, who had owned an icon 
shop, had been a strong, thick-set man. He had been 
deprived of his property and deported in 1930; he 
died in a prison camp. His father was a well-known 
women’s tailor in Moscow who charged exorbitant 
prices for his outfits, but well he might—each dress 
or coat that he made was a work of art. Yevgeni 
himself (I also taught his brother) took after his 
father’s and grandfather’s nature: he did everything 
thoroughly, slowly, carefully, seriously, confidently. 
He was a youth during the war years. In 1941 he 
began to work at a factory, and in 1942 he was drafted 
into the army. He fought for three years and was 
promoted to master-sergeant; he was also accepted 
into the party. After the war he went to school and 
studied diligently to finish the 10th grade. He learned 
everything thoroughly and became the class monitor. 
Along with many of my other students, he frequently 
visited me at my home, perhaps more often than the 
others. 

After his visit to Lubianka, I, with my usual tact- 
lessness, hinted that I knew of his forthcoming career. 
The following day he came to my home, sat down, 
and explained that he had filled out a huge form, had 
been given a medical examination, and was told to 
finish school, to do as well as possible, and then 
return here to the Foreign Section. 


“Why are you interested in this, Yevgeni? Why 
don’t you become, preferably, an engineer, a doctor, 
or a scientific worker? If you take a position with 
these people and something goes wrong, you'll be 
dealt a blow and you'll be left without a profession.” 

“Should something go wrong, a profession isn’t 
necessary, nor is the blow. Here I am 25 years old 
and I’m still dependent on my father; what’s the sense 
of studying another five years and remaining a mill- 
stone around my father’s neck? But here [ll begin 
to study in the fall with a stipend of 1500 rubles, and 
I’ll have only one year to go.” 


During the time of the examinations I was able to 
assist him a bit. Then I lost track of him, as though 
he had disappeared. In August, on the Day of Trans- 
figuration, I was sitting in my home on Bolshaia 
Spasskaia Street. A bell rang. It was for me. I 
opened the door, and there was Alekseev. I wondered 
what brought him to me. Perhaps he came about his 
brother, still a student of mine. But that turned out 
not to be the reason. Instead he said that during the 
examinations I had helped him a great deal (it was a 
lie, but a small one), so he had decided to treat me 
to dinner from his first paycheck. “Let’s go to a 
restaurant,” he said. I agreed. 

We went to a small, open-air summer restaurant 
on the Samotioka. After the first drink, he said, 
“My parents are religious people. Every time they sit 
down to eat, they cross themselves. I don’t tell them 
a thing of what I’m doing, and I won’t tell you either. 
I know that you are a deeply religious person. But if 


you or they knew what I was doing, you would not 
disapprove of my activities. What people say about 
me is really of no concern to me.” 

We walked along the Moscow streets to my door. 
While parting, he said, “This isn’t all, here is some- 
thing for you to remember me by.” And he handed 
me a gift, a small silver teaspoon, from which, not 
knowing the rules of etiquette, he had not removed 
the price. I was stunned by this unexpected gesture 
from a sentimental Chekist, a naive donor, and I 
couldn’t make heads or tails of it. I lifted the spoon 
from the box and examined it carefully. I still have it 
in spite of all the disasters; although it has lost its 
luster after 16 years because the silver is of poor 
quality, it still has years of service left. On the back 
the hallmark is clearly visible. And you, Yevgeni, 
secret agent, what are you doing now? 


I heard about him eight years ago; he was a 
lieutenant-colonel in the KGB; his wife was also an 
agent, and they had a seven-year old daughter. But 
what, I wonder, has happened to his spiritual life? 
Does he still respect religious people, as he once did? 
Or has his soul lost its luster like the teaspoon? Were 
he to meet me on the street, would he recognize me? 
And having recognized me, would he remain aloof 
and awkwardly polite, as his brother did, his brother 
who made an illustrious diplomatic career? Most 


likely he would. 


At that time an elderly female teacher of philology, 
a colleague of mine, came to me and pleaded, “Please 
do something about Potinov.” (Out of respect for the 
ethics of the teaching profession, I have changed the 
names of my students; all other names are given in 
full). “I don’t know what to do with him,” she con- 
tinued, “I can’t allow him to take the exams; he 
doesn’t know a thing. Will you give him private les- 
sons?” | agreed to tutor him. 

He was called Anatoli, my namesake; he was a 
towheaded, 17-year-old youth. I began to test him on 
literature and found that he was fantastically ignorant; 
if he studied for ten years, he still wouldn’t know 
anything. I asked him honestly, “Think it over, you 
are going to matriculate, but how far can you go with 
such scanty knowledge?” 


“T have my eye on a good position,” was all he said. 
One day I asked him what his brother, who also 
had studied at this school, was doing now. 

“He works for the KGB,” he answered. 

“Ah, so that’s how it is, now I understand, you are 
also planning to work for them. Literature is abso- 
lutely unnecessary there, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s not necessary,” he replied. 

I asked the philology teacher if she knew what 
kind of work Potinov intended to do. When I told 
her that he planned to go with the “sleuths,” she said, 
“Oh, no, this is some kind of an epidemic! Remember 
the other student we had, Ilya Chizhikov? He left in 
the 9th grade and went there. He comes on Sundays, 
drunk, squandering money, and our boys envy him.” 
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No, they don’t need literature. 

Also at my school there was an attractive, talkative, 
amusing girl, a good student who recited well from 
memory. At all the school functions she was “Queen 
of the Ball.” While she was studying at the School of 
Working Youth, she was asked for her work certificate. 
She answered with embarassment, “It’s very awkward 
for me because people look at me so oddly, but I 
work with Vasilkova as an informer.” The mathe- 
matics teacher, a Communist, was embarrassed for a 
moment, but then he said, “It makes no difference.” 
Indeed, no difference at all. 

There was another girl who, after graduating from 
school, came to me during the holiday and said that 
Natalia Georgievna, the director, had sent her because 
it was up to me, as her former class supervisor, to 
write a character reference for her. 

“With pleasure, let’s go inside and sit down. Just 
where are you applying?” 

“To the KGB.” 

“How strange you people are,” I said; “what at- 
tracts you there?” 

She muttered confusedly, “All my relatives, aunts 
and uncles, work there.” 

I looked her straight in the eye and lashed out, 
“That’s no excuse. You are a grown girl, and you 
yourself should understand what you are doing.” I 
handed the character reference back to her, and she 
left without saying good-bye. 


And finally, an intelligent, refined youth who was 
interested in art and spoke in an elegant, literary 
manner came to see me. He had a pretentious name, 
Erik, which sounds strange when combined with a 
Russian surname. Erik’s father, a checker of meat 
products, was employed at the Ministry of Meat and 
Milk Industry. On graduation night I spoke with 
Erik, who was tipsy, and asked him where he was 
applying for a job. 

“T don’t know, perhaps at the MGB.” 

“What, you too? Why?” 

“My father has been connected with that organi- 
zation for many years,” he answered. 

“Tell your father that it won’t help him to have you 
around.” His only reply was an embarrassed smile. 
And so it was that a tipsy son exposed his father. 


Now, I have shown you the lowest depths of Moscow 
in the 1940’s. Marinnaia Roscha, artisans, small-time 
sleuths. Let us climb again to the top. 

Who in the literary field does not know the name 
of Professor Elsberg, Yakov Yefimovich, an authority 
on Hertzen? Who in literary circles is not familiar 
with the scandalous story about Elsberg that struck 
the Union of Writers like thunder. But I am not 
writing for literary people; so I will relate the story 
again. 

First in the cast of characters is Yevgeni Lvovich 
Shteinberg, a Moscow professor of history, with whom 
I served time in prison. Yevgeni Lvovich was a soci- 
able, talented, and witty person, who had a close 
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friend, a sincere and devoted friend, who was also a 
professor—Yakov Yefimovich Elsberg. Theirs was a 
friendship that had withstood the test of time; it had 
continued for more than twenty years. The degree of 
closeness between these two people can be judged by 
the fact that frequently at midnight the Shteinberg 
telephone would ring, and Madame Shteinberg, 
Tatiana Akimovna answering the phone, would hear 
the familiar voice of Elsberg who was going to bed 
and wanted to wish her and Yevgeni “pleasant 
dreams.” That’s how close a friendship it was. Once 
Tatiana Akimovna remarked to her husband that he 
was too careless, that he spoke too much on political 
subjects, and he replied: “But where do I speak? 
It’s only in my own home. I don’t fear you or Yakov 
Yefimovich.” 


In 1951 Shteinberg was arrested and imprisoned; 
during the first interrogations, it became clear that 
everything he had discussed with Elsberg in the past 
25 years was known to the KGB in minute detail. 
Covering a period of 25 years, the material was quite 
impressive; and as a result, Yevgeni Shteinberg was 
sentenced to 10 years in prison. 


During his wife’s visit to the prison, he told her 
that “Yakov had sold him out, but God must keep 
her from revealing that she knew anything about 
Elsberg’s role.” It became necessary for Shteinberg’s 
wife to receive Yakov Yefimovich in her home, listen 
to his hypocritical condolences, and shake his hand. 
I remember one of her letters which Yevgeni Lvovich 
received at the camp. It read, “Yesterday the dog 
came. Several times, under various pretexts, I avoided 
his visits, but yesterday I had to receive him. We were 
very gay, we joked, and he stayed 50 minutes.” 


Yakov Elsberg was a colorful person, and the 
possessor of a stormy background. He was born in 
Odessa and began his adult life (in 1924) with a 
major swindle. He was a member of a company 
that sold artificial jewelry. The company was involved 
in a large-scale scandal, and Yakov was sentenced to 
three years in prison for his “scientific-research activ- 
ities.” Because the times were liberal, he was sent 
to a place not very far way. In 1927 he was back in 
Moscow, and his rapid career was launched. 

I am not going to relate minutely all the crossroads 
of this career. I will only mention that within a short 
time Elsberg became a professor at MGU [Moscow 
State University], a doctor of philological science, and 
for a while was the literary secretary of Lev Borisovich 
Kamenev, which post, it appears, he did not obtain 
through his own initiative. Elsberg’s activities at the 
same time broadened in another direction: according 
to official data, which he himself eventually confirmed, 
between 1930 and 1950 he betrayed scores of indi- 
viduals within the upper circles of the literary and 
scientific intelligentsia, including the outstanding 
writer I. Babel, who died behind bars. Many pro- 
fessors of history and literary criticism, among them 
Professors Shteinberg, Pinsky, and Maksheier, were 


betrayed. Elsberg’s activity increased considerably 
during the postwar years when the struggle against 
“Zionism” was at its height, for Elsberg concentrated 
for the most part on betraying those of Jewish ancestry. 
He began to feel uncomfortable in 1956, when those 
whom he had betrayed began to return home in droves. 
No one, however, could foretell the big scandal which 
was to erupt five years later in November of 1961. 
[At that time] the Union of Writers held a meeting 
devoted to a discussion of the results of the 22nd 
Congress. Unexpectedly, the floor was given to Pro- 
fessor Pinsky, a bold, short-tempered, harsh person, 
who is a noted lecturer and literary critic and an 
authority on Spanish literature. Pinsky declared: 


We are discussing here the liquidation of the per- 
sonality cult. But what liquidation can take place when 
this individual (he makes a broad gesture in the direc- 
tion of Elsberg) is in our midst? Three years have 
passed since Shteinberg, Maksheier and I—all members 
of the Union of Writers, whom he betrayed—submitted 
an appeal to the administration of the Union for his 
ouster; our appeal was shelved, and now one of us, Pro- 
fessor Shteinberg, has died. Still this traitor is here. 


A wave of anger swept through the hall. People began 
shouting at Elsberg: “Get out!” Everyone forgot 
about the 22nd Party Congress and began to discuss 
Elsberg. 

That was a memorable day. All the long pent-up 
resentments burst forth; accusations of treason, 
toadyism, and cowardliness were hurled; speeches of 
vehemence and hatred rang out. In the end the chair- 
man made a motion to elect a commission which would 
investigate the charges against Elsberg. 

The commission began its work quickly; its sessions 
were open and all the secret reports that Elsberg ever 
wrote were laid on the table. This was an important 
concession to public opinion. And it was, of course, 
much to the credit of the then chairman of the KGB, 
Shelepin, that the investigation was allowed to take 
place. 

Elsberg displayed unusual self-confidence: 


Yes, I wrote all this, [but] I wrote the truth. They ac- 
tually said all these things; I didn’t add one iota, and 
I’m not responsible for the outcome. I consider my 
earlier actions deeply patriotic. 


It must be added, to the honor of the Union of 
Writers, that not one supporter of Elsberg could be 
found. He was expelled ignominiously. He was also 
forced to relinquish his post as a member on the 
editorial staff of the journal Vestnik literatury. 

He remained, however, a scientific associate at the 
Institute of Literature and today supervises the work 
of several postgraduate students. Is he continuing 
his patriotic activity? I don’t think so. Only a fool 
would associate with Elsberg, and all that remains 
for him now, sitting alone in his stylish apartment, is 
to recall the words from the popular song of Beranzhe: 


Silence, silence, gentlemen, 
A patriot of patriots, 

A gentleman of Iscariots 

is approaching here. . . 


But there is yet another “patriot of patriots,” 
Professor Aleksandr Andreevich Guber—a very noted 
specialist in Oriental studies, a corresponding member 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, and a recent 
director of the Institute of Far Eastern Studies—whose 
story must be told. 

In 1941, MGU was transferred to Central Asia. 
Yevgeni Lvovich Shteinberg, who had a five-room 
apartment in a cooperative building on Bolshaia 
Kislovka (today it is Semashko Street), was also to 
leave with his family. He heard that Professor Guber 
was staying in Moscow. And it was at this time that 
Yevgeni Lvovich went to see his colleague, who lived 
on the outskirts of Moscow in a communal apartment. 

“Aleksandr Andreevich, you’re remaining?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Aren't you afraid?” 

“No, I’m not afraid.” 

Later Aleksandr Andreevich agreed to move to 
[Shteinberg’s apartment on] Bolshaia Kislovka. 

In 1945 Shteinberg returned to his apartment. 
Guber welcomed him warmly and rearranged his 
belongings, but he did not move out. After a month, 
Shteinberg carefully asked his guest, “Aleksandr, 
what happened to your own apartment?” 

The professor’s reply was brimful of poetry: “I 
acted in the manner of Cortez, who ordered all the 
ships’ masts to be chopped down. I gave my apart- 
ment to the Apartment Fund.” 

“What you are saying frightens me, Aleksandr, 
because Cortez gave this command in order to show 
his sailors that he had decided to remain in South 
America. . . . Is it possible you have decided to stay 
in my apartment?” 

“Yes, I am already used to it here!” 

There ensued a long drawnout legal case, with 
lawyers, recriminations, and trips to court. At one 
point during the case, the bell rang in Shteinberg’s 
apartment, and at the door was a gray-haired, corpu- 
lent, angry man. It was Semashko, a former commissar 
of the Public Health Department, who lived in the 
building and was chairman of the building cooperative. 
With an authoritative gesture, he said, “Come with 
me.” Having taken Yevgeni Lvovich to his office, 
Semashko began a real interrogation: 

“Whom did you let into your apartment?” 

“Guber.” 

“T know it’s Guber. But who is he?” 

“A professor.” 

“What do you mean, a professor! 
former. Are you aware of this or not?” 

“Yes, but how did you know?” 

“Because the MGB just called me with a request to 
help ‘our associate.’ That’s all we need—an informer 
living in our building! Here is a letter for you to 


He is an in- 
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show to the USSR Supreme Court. Bring this case 
to an end as soon as possible.” 


The letter helped. The Supreme Court ruled for the 
eviction of Guber. The professor left the apartment 
that very day. Semashko’s reaction was _ typical: 
society has always looked with fear and disgust on 
informers. However, many weak people have been 
caught up in the MGB net. And a great many of these 
people were from religious circles. I have written a 
great deal in my time about the traitors in cassocks— 
about N. F. Kolchitsky, Platonov, and the currently 
thriving deacon, A. A. Vvedensky. 


All the foregoing facts belong to the remote past, 
and we are not going to return to that unhappy time. 
We only wish to point out that our clergy should 
learn moral tidiness from their atheistic brothers in 
the USSR Union of Writers, who expelled the profes- 


sional informer from their midst. 


What is the present situation in this area? Un- 
fortunately, the recruitment of secret agents continues 
right now, and the methods employed are almost 
identical with those previously used. As an example, 
we will refer to the activity of the Administration for 
the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church of the 
State Security Committee. The Administration is con- 
centrating on recruiting agents from within the walls 
of the Ecclesiastical Academy in Zagorsk. The recruit- 
ment procedure is as follows: A student is usually 
called in to the Military Registration and Enlistment 
Office, where a head “uncle,” with the rank of major, 
explains: “You are a true Soviet citizen; we know 
you and have faith in you. There are many foreigners 
in your Academy, many of whom are spies. If you 
spot them, will you aid us in exposing them?” 

“Oh yes, of course, I’ll help you,” is the reply. 

“In that case, your signature will be necessary,” the 
student is told, and a paper setting forth a general 
commitment to assist the KGB is shoved in front of 
the bewildered youth. It frequently happens that the 
youth—inexperienced, to a large extent uneducated, 
and often a resident of a remote province—signs the 
document. Then a meeting is arranged for him with 
another agent in a hotel or occasionally near an 
amusement park (for instance, the “Akvarium” Park). 
The youth is invited into an automobile, where a tape- 
recorder is turned on and the interrogation begins; 
however, the questions are not about spies, but about 
his friends. This is the first stage of the work. 


It should be mentioned that the secrets which the 
unsophisticated and unlearned recruits pass on to 
the operative officers—for the most part, also uncouth 
and uneducated people—are not worth a kopek. The 
recruits’ attempts at dissembling are handled unskill- 
fully and crudely (a far cry from the professional, 
Elsberg). Such attempts are usually detected the day 
after an informer’s recruitment. We are talking about 
our present informers with irony, but it should not 
be inferred that they are harmless. 

At one time, the deacon A. A. Vvedensky, an un- 
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educated, ignorant, and degenerate person, made a 
report on me. But degeneracy and ignorance did not 
prevent him from wrecking the lives of a number 
of persons. No great intelligence is needed to put 
a weapon into the hands of a person who is not inter- 
ested in the furtherance of truth but only in the possi- 
bility of destroying an ever greater number of 
honorable people. This occurred in Stalin’s period, 
and one would like to believe that there will not be 
a recurrence. However, the harm wrought by in- 
formers is not limited merely to the personal harm they 
inflict in the dark and behind corners, when one is 
unable to parry their insults. The greatest harm is the 
damage done to the whole fabric of our society. 
Because of the existence of informers in our midst, 
people have stopped trusting one another, friend sus- 
pects friend, husband suspects wife, brother suspects 
brother. As usually happens, rumor considerably 
magnifies the number and importance of spies. Dis- 
trust, suspicion, and cowardice assume the proportions 
of an epidemic. Any simple and sincere relationship 
between people becomes impossible. 

It is difficult to imagine a more loathsome being than 
the professional informer. In his comedies, Aristo- 
phanes created the classical image of the sycophant, 
which even at that time elicited contempt and hate. 
[But] hard as it is to sympathize with informers, I 
nevertheless feel sorry for them, just as in my youth I 
felt sorry for the young girls who roamed the boule- 
vards in search of an admirer who would buy their 
dinner, and for the young criminals in prison camps 
who satisfied the disgusting lusts of the older criminals. 

The comparison is clear: all these people lead patho- 
logical, abnormal lives. 

To preserve our mental hygiene, “domestic espio- 
nage” should be declared illegal the same as prostitu- 
tion, brothels, and sexual perversion. We are not re- 
ferring to the Sherlock Holmes type of detective who 
shadows criminal offenders. We are talking about those 
who listen in on others’ conversation or study their 
thoughts. Thoughts, conversations, and beliefs are a 
matter of private individual conscience. And the gov- 
ernment should have nothing to do with them. Long 
live freedom of conscience, and away with the abnor- 
mal profession of informer! 


PART IV: BUT EVERY AUTHORITY 
MUST FALL 


Recently I was told of the comment made by an old 
prison-camp inmate regarding the three-volume Istoriia 
Obnovlencheskovo Dvizheniia (History of the Revival 
Movement), which I co-authored: “He [meaning the 
author] is imbued with Marxism.” 

Is this so? Yes, it is. 


Friedrich Nietzsche (a bold and profound thinker, 
though also a man of ill will) once said: “In order to 
overcome decadence, one must become decadent one- 
self. Therefore I embrace decadence, but also its an- 
tithesis.”” He was right: decadence (involving a sharp 
sense of the tragedy of life) is a necessary stage in the 
experience of mankind and in the creativity of every 
thinking individual. One cannot simply brush de- 
cadence aside. One must accept it, master it, and over- 
come it. (A thinker who does not understand the 
tragedy of this world is not a thinker but a frolicking 
little goat.) 

Marxism is also a necessary stage in the history of 
mankind. One cannot brush Marxism aside. What 
then, in essence, is Marxism? “Marxism is the phi- 
losophy of class struggle.” Since class struggle is an 
indisputable and unquestionable fact, it is inconceiv- 
able and impossible to brush aside Marxism. 

In addition, Marxism is an economic philosophy 
(according to Sergei Bulgakov) and is the only truly 
scientific theory of political economy. The thinker and 
the historian who do not understand Marxism are also 
“frolicking little goats” because they do not under- 
stand the deep dissonance in world history. Marxism, 
however, is one-sided and insufficient. When we read 
the first volume of Das Kapital, the harmony and sim- 
plicity of the great economist’s concepts fascinate the 
reader: value is surplus value, and that’s all. But when 
we take the second volume, this entire concept is dis- 
carded. Marx himself razes it to the ground [in saying 
that] the cost of production—profit—completely over- 
shadows value. And this is entirely understandable, 
for the first volume is algebra and the second volume 
is real life... . 

In general terms, Marxism (the first volume) is the 
algebra of class struggle. The second volume had to be 
written to place real relationships within the frame- 
work of the algebraic formula. 

Paraphrasing Nietzche, I could say: “To overcome 
Marxism, one must become a Marxist oneself. There- 
fore I embrace Marxism, but also its antithesis.” And 
the antithesis of Marxism is Christianity. Marxism is 
the philosophy of a great stage in the history of man- 
kind, of the class struggle. It will exhaust itself with 
the disappearance of classes. Christianity, on the other 
hand, will never exhaust itself. Marxism explains only 
one aspect of life—the economic. Christianity explains 
all of life’s phenomena in their entirety. Christ said: 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life.” 

One of Marxism’s chief merits is its correct ex- 
planation of the problems of the state. Marxism estab- 
lished the temporary historical nature of the state and, 
in opposition to anarchism, mapped out a correct 
course toward its elimination. 

“And so, the state does not exist forever,” F. Engels 
wrote: 


There were societies which managed without it, and 
which had no understanding of the state and of state 


power. [But] at a certain stage of economic develop- 
ment, which was connected with the division of society 
into classes, the state became a necessity because of this 
division. Now we are rapidly approaching a stage in the 
development of production when the existence of classes 
not only will cease to be a necessity but will become a 
direct obstacle to production. Classes will inevitably dis- 
appear just as they inevitably arose in the past. And the 
state will inevitably disappear along with the disappear- 
ance of classes. Society, organizing production in a new 
manner based on the free and equal association of pro- 
ducers, will relegate the entire state apparatus to the 
place where it will rightfully belong—in the museum of 
antiquity, next to buckles and bronze axes. (Friedrich 
Engels, Origins of the Family, Private Property, and the 
State, 1950, p. 180). 


Now, when you read these lines written nearly 100 
years ago, they seem like baby-talk, since life has 
proved to be more complicated than these predictions. 
Nevertheless, Engels formulated a correct plan for the 
historical development of the state. Destruction of the 
state is the age-long dream of mankind and of all our 
contemporaries. Therefore, | have never been able to 
read these lines of Engels’ without agitation. These 
words . . . represent only the introduction to the 
science of the state. History has written the second 
volume with iron and blood. 

What are the basic stages in the further development 
of the state? At present, one can add substantially to 
Engels’ words. 

First of all, the process of eliminating the state is 
slow, gradual, and agonizingly [word indistinct]. Over 
thousands of years mankind has become accustomed to 
the fact that the state regulates every step in people’s 
lives. For this reason the state has tremendous power 
and is vitally interested in preserving and strengthen- 
ing its position—for there are a vast number of people 
whose living is provided by the state. Finally, the 
moral uncontrollability of people necessitates the exist- 
ence of a powerful apparatus of constraint. Neverthe- 
less, it is now possible to have a state with maximum 
limitations on its functions—the “semi-state” about 
which V. I. Lenin wrote. 

In my article “Bronze Hoofbeat,” I attempted to es- 
tablish what should be the functions of the state in the 
stage of socialist democracy. These functions should 
broadly cover the following three items: 


1) The protection of Soviet borders; 

2) Administration of the economy; and 

3) The combatting of criminal acts (including, of 
course, acts of espionage, treason against the Mother- 
land, and sabotage). However, this struggle must be 
carried out by strictly legal methods and by public 
trials. 


As the reader can see, the state’s functions in the 
period of socialist democracy remain very broad; but 
it is still a semi-state. In a situation of complete free- 
dom of conscience in all areas of public life, such dis- 
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graceful professions as those of spy and informer will 
disappear of themselves, and such shameful phenomena 
as spying, double-dealing, cowardice, and being afraid 
to voice one’s opinion will also vanish. In such a situa- 
tion, individual talent will miraculously flourish, and a 
new Renaissance will ensue in art, the social sciences, 
and philosophical thought. Religion and the Church, 
freed from outside bonds, will unite in combat—on an 
equal basis—against atheistic thought. And after an 
open, courageous, and honorable struggle (this we be- 
lieve), the victory will be won—a victory in the minds 
and hearts of the people. 

I am firmly convinced that, under these conditions, 
there will emerge a powerful religious-social move- 
ment which will continue the moral revival of hu- 
manity. This will be the ethical rebirth of mankind of 
which Friedrich Adler, the Austrian Social Democrat, 
wrote so inspiringly, and which all the best human 
minds have proclaimed. And it is this movement alone 
that can render the state system unnecessary. Only 
when the animal instincts inherent in so many people 
are suppressed, and when man has become master of 
his passions ‘instead of being their weak-willed play- 
thing, then and only then will the state become un- 
necessary. 

The state cannot fall by itself; such powerful for- 
tresses do not topple of their own weight. Nor will the 
state disappear as a result of the dissemination of a 
materialistic ideology which has so obviously proven 
its powerlessness to bring about the moral revitaliza- 
tion of the people. A great spiritual revolution must 
precede the fall of the state. A great moral upsurge of 
the masses can occur only after a broad socio-religious 
movement has gripped every layer of society; and this 
movement will be called the World Spiritual Revolu- 
tion. 

Such a great World Spiritual Revolution is near- 
ing, and it will change the face of the earth. Then the 
state will be transformed into nothing more than a 
scientific research institute for managing the economy, 
and the great prediction of Karl Kautsky, who defined 
socialism as “organization in the area of industry, and 
anarchy in the area of ideology,” will be fulfilled. It 
is characteristic that this concept was put forth by 
Kautsky in the 1880's, and that it did not encounter 
opposition from any side—including V. I. Lenin. 

This whole development is extremely far in the fu- 
ture, but it is this distant future which must ripen in 
the bosom of the present, toward which we must strive, 
and for which we must give our lives! . . 


‘Throughout this essay, the author refers interchangeably 
to the Soviet internal security apparatus either by its previous 
initials, MGB (Ministry of State Security) or by its present 
initials, KGB (Committee for State Security) —Ed. 
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Who Killed Trotsky? 


By Ye. M. 


On September 12, 1965, Pravda printed a [defama- 
tory] reminiscence about Trotsky. Several days later, 
the Army newspaper Krasnaia zvezda did likewise. The 
question is—why? Why does the word “Trotskyite” 
ring in many people’s ears as a synonym for oppor- 
tunism and treachery? Why wasn’t Trotsky, a true 
comrade to V. I. Lenin, rehabilitated either after 1956 
or after 1961? 

A professional revolutionary and conspirator, Lev 
Davidovich Bronstein (Trotsky’s actual name), who 
was still a youth when he joined the Social Democratic 
movement, is now accused of factionalism. Yes, Trot- 
sky was a factionalist—and so were the August bloc 
and the “Mezhraiontsi.” Other figures of the Social 
Democratic Party also belonged to factions: Lunachar- 
sky, Uritsky, Volodarsky, Bubnov, Rykov, Vorovsky, 
Dzerzhinsky—persons whom no one accuses of all the 
mortal sins, in fact quite the contrary. 

L. D. Trotsky was one of the leaders of the October 
Revolution in Petrograd. At one time John Reed, who 
later founded the US Communist Party, wrote that it 
was Lenin’s and Trotsky’s revolution (certainly not 
Lenin’s and Stalin’s). Trotsky was chairman of the 
Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies; 
after the Second Congress of Soviets, he became Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs and then People’s 
Commissar for Defense and for the Navy. He founded 
the Red Army and hailed the appearance of young Red 
commanders, including Tukhachevsky. 

In 1924 Trotsky relinquished the struggle for power; 
yet this did not diminish Stalin’s enmity toward him. 
A highly intellectual man, an eloquent speaker, and an 
outstanding publicist, Trotsky aroused the unrelenting 
animosity of the crafty Georgian. In addition [to per- 
sonal ill feelings], there were serious political differ- 
ences between them. Trotsky propounded the theory 
of “permanent revolution” —first a peaceful revolution 
and only afterwards the building of socialism. Stalin, 
on the other hand, without refuting proletarian inter- 
nationalism, came to give primacy to the theory of 
“socialism in one country.” Even former comrades of 
Trotsky supported the latter theory, since Stalin’s plan 
was prompted by state interests while Trotsky’s plat- 
form was constantly vacillating and seemed to have no 
future; thus it was replaced. 

Trotsky himself was an outstanding personality, but 
at the same time he was extremely contradictory and 
changeable. He ventured opinions on every aspect of 
all problems, combining broad democratism with a dic- 
tatorial manner. Following numerous debates and in- 
trigues, Trotsky was expelled from the party and within 
two years, in 1929, left his homeland. . . . 


First in Turkey, and later in France, Norway, and 
Mexico, he promoted feverish activity to organize his 
allies, who in 1933 succeeded in creating the Fourth 
International at a convocation of all Trotskyite parties 
(which were rather similar to religious sects in their 
zeal). . . . Trotsky’s authority was so great that the 
International Zionist Committee in Paris (to which 
Rothschild, Leon Blum, Marshall, and others belonged ) 
suggested that he join their ranks. Trotsky, however, 
refused on the grounds that his cause was international. 
But he still wished them success in the creation of an 
Israeli Republic. . 

Trotsky’s activities never ceased to frighten Stalin. 
Near the end of the 1930’s, when professional revolu- 
tionaries and conspirators were being ousted from re- 
sponsible positions and professional bureaucrats and 
apparatchiki were replacing them, [Stalin feared] Trot- 
sky would seize the opportunity to increase his activi- 
ties in the USSR. So Stalin ordered Trotsky killed. 
Not long before his death, the exiled Trotsky wrote: 
“Once again fate has granted me a delay. But I know 
that this delay will be short-lived.” 

An undercover NKVD agent, the Spaniard Ramon 
del Rio Mercader, was sent to Mexico to carry out the 
sentence imposed in absentsia. It was rather difficult 
to break into Trotsky’s circle (among his friends were 
such high personages as the later President of Mexico, 
General Lazaro Cardenas). Nevertheless, Mercader, 
using the pseudonym of Jackson and posing as a “rep- 
resentative” of the Spanish republicans, managed to 
gain admittance to Trotsky’s home on May 28, 1940. 
He visited again on June 12. Then Mercader-Jackson 
coordinated his criminal plans with the NKVD. Once 
more he visited Trotsky, but unforeseen circumstances 
interfered with his fulfillment of Stalin’s command. 

Finally, on August 20, 1940, using the pretext that 
he wanted to “show an article” [to Trotsky], Mercader 
again went to see him. Two “accomplices” [also] 
withdrew into Trotsky’s office. After three or four 
minutes, Trotsky’s wife heard a heart-rending cry. She 
ran into the office. . . . 

Lev Trotsky was lying near the door with a crushed 
skull. “What has happened?” she screamed. He said 
one word: “Jackson.” He uttered this word as if say- 
ing “It has been done,” Madame Trotsky wrote in her 
memoirs. A grand funeral was arranged for Trotsky, 
but the day before, the house where his body lay 
burned down and only his bones were buried. . . - 

Mercader long withheld his name and his motives for 
the crime. [Captured and charged with the murder ], 
he professed in court that “Trotsky destroyed my per- 
sonal life.’ With a show of the passion natural to all 
Spaniards, he claimed that Trotsky had-seduced his 
“bride”—Trotsky’s personal secretary. It should be 
noted that according to the criminal plan, Mercader 
was supposed to leave the house calmly after the mur- 
der and round the corner, where a car with his wife 
and mother would be waiting. The car was to take the 
“sacred family” to a nearby port, where a Soviet ship 


was scheduled to sail in half an hour. In 1942 Mer- 
cader was sentenced by the Mexican court to 20 years’ 
imprisonment. He has been living near Prague since 
1960. Incidentally, Stalin awarded him a medal and 
the title “Hero of the Soviet Union” as early as 1940. 

A great, erudite and brilliant politician, Us Ds [roe 
sky has continued to attract the attention of many 
people fho have been anxious to know the unadul- 
terated truth about him. Even today he has his allies 
in many countries, who call themselves “Bolshevik- 
Leninists.” The political influence of the Trotskyites 
is insignificant, but a number have succeeded in be- 
coming intimate with various leaders; for example, 
Raptis—General Secretary of the Fourth International 
—was an advisor to former Algerian President Ben 
Bella. 

“Trotsky did not derail the train,” wrote F. F. 
Raskolnikov to Stalin in 1939. “As you know, I never 
was a Trotskyite; on the contrary, on ideological mat- 
ters I struggled with all opposition, both in the press 
and at major meetings. At present I do not agree with 
Trotsky’s political position, but I consider him an 
honorable revolutionary. I do not believe and never 
will believe [the allegation concerning] his agreement 
with Hitler and Ribbentrop,” he wrote further. 

All Communists and Leninists, all allies of Socialist 
Democracy, all democratically-oriented citizens agree 
with this viewpoint, as do all people who are interested 
in making the truth known. Long live historical truth, 
and down with the falsifications of history. 


Selection from Phoenix 1966 


The Interrelation of 


Knowledge and Faith: 


An Apologetic Experiment 


By Aleksei Dobrovolsky 


It is interesting to examine some states of human 
consciousness from the point of view of a formula: 
E=N(P-l). 

First let us examine the formula itself. 

E equals emotion experienced by man in the perception 
of a given vital relationship. N equals the need for a solu- 
tion of the given relationship in a way, plan, or direction 
desirable to the subject. P equals the information prog- 
nostically necessary for the organization of acts directed 
toward the attainment of the goal (satisfaction of need). 
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It is the preliminary working out of the theme by the sub- 
ject, his hypothesis—so to speak—as to the result, as to 
the essence of one or another event or relationship. It is 
an internal feeling, a guess, an intuition. It is based on the 
past experience of the subject and is only indirectly re- 
lated to the given question. I is the information available, 
that, is the actuality, the form of the solution of the given 
relationship in real life. If it can be so expressed, it is 
life’s answer to the question about which the prognoses 
were made. 

The sphere of application of this formula is vast be- 
cause it is difficult to find any area of activity where man 
has not experienced emotion—beginning with card games 
and ending with the highest manifestations of the human 
spirit. Art, science, religion, war, peaceful labor—they all 
constitute areas of man’s feeling. They are all subjects of 
his emotions. 

In order to understand the essence of the formula under 
discussion, let us look at the example of two men in a 
fight. 

Each of them has the desire, the need, to emerge from 
the conflict as winner. And so one element is present, 
need N. As for prognostic information, it is also present 
because unless each fighter had a preliminary conception 
of his opponent’s personality, weaknesses, and manner of 
fighting, and of the possibility of victory—in brief, unless 
he had prognostic knowledge of the character of the con- 
flict into which he was entering and the methods of its 
solution—no conflict (in its original sense) would take 
place. Need and prognostic information are two of the 
elements necessary to initiate acts toward the satisfaction 
of need, the achievement of a goal. Then what? Then 
lite steps into the action. It shows in the concrete situa- 
tion how true the subject’s prognoses were, how mistaken 
he was, and how correct. 

Here the link between prognostic and actual informa- 
tion (P and I), becomes obvious—and not only their link 
but their qualitative homogeneity. P, prognostic informa- 
tion, is not just any information about the opponent. It is 
preliminary information about qualities that will be re- 
vealed by life, that will come to light in battle. 

So both the character and the strength of the emotion 
experienced by a man in various vital situations depend on 
the extent to which the prognostic information turns out to 


be like real life. 


Let us suppose in the example under discussion that one 
of the fighters had certain prognostic notions about the 
weaknesses of his opponent, how the fight was going to go, 
what methods of defense and attack he would use, etc. 
But at the very beginning of the fight his opponent turned 
out to be different from what he supposed (somewhat 
stronger, cleverer). The emotion which must then arise 
will be rage. 

Emotion arises as a result of insufficient information, of 
a deficit in the information necessary for the satisfaction 
of the need (in this case the victory over the opponent.) 

The question arises: what is the purpose of emotion? 
Why is it necessary? What is the biological purpose of 
emotion? The questions are fair, and they arise because 
nature does not create anything without a purpose. What 
then is the purpose of emotion? Obviously its purpose is 
that it is to some extent able to act as a compensation for 
a deficit in information. It arises as the organism’s re- 
action to the deficit, and pushes the living system into new 
paths, decisions and acts toward the achievement of the 
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goal. The emotion of rage (in our example) fills in the 
information voids and helps man to find his way among 
them. True, for a while it makes him reckless, but what 
difference does that make if, in the last analysis, it leads 
him to victory. It is hardly necessary to convince anyone 
that in certain circumstances rage is salutory. Without 
emotion man would always refuse to do battle with the 
unforeseen. Wherever good sense cannot help us, there 
emotion steps into action. Thus emotion helps overcome 
ignorance. 

If we take as an example a man’s perception of a work 
of art, the case would be analogous. There is a need for 
esthetic satisfaction—that is, for the perception of a defi- 
nite solution of vital problems through the forms and 
means of art. There is prognostic information relating to 
the solution of a situation in a work of art. The emotion 
will depend on the extent to which the prognostic infor- 
mation of the viewer corresponds to the objective idea of 
the artist. If the prognostic information of the viewer’s 
perception is deeper and broader than that given to the 
solution of the problem in the painting, then he will not 
experience esthetic satisfaction. He is more likely to be 
disappointed. But on the other hand, if the thought of the 
author of a work of art adds to the thought of the viewer, 
if he illuminates new sides of a phenomenon, or if he 
simply looks upon things from a new angle, he can rightly 
count on success, on a high evaluation of his work. 
Schopenhauer noted this aspect of art: “We are fully 
satisfied with the impression made by a work of art when 
it leaves something which we cannot, for all our effort of 
thought, fully explain.” 

But this relation between P and I of course has its 
limits. Clearly, if prognostic information is practically 
absent, no matter how talented or brilliant the solutions 
of the problems in works of art, they will not be appre- 
ciated. They simply will not be understood. 

Thus it is not far to the thought that a man’s special 
talent or genius will not take hold of the minds of ordi- 
nary people immediately. History abounds with examples 
of great works of human genius being unfairly scorned— 
and then understood and appreciated many years later, 
when the general level of consciousness (prognostic infor- 
mation) reached the level of the geniuses once considered 
insane. 

When Matisse first showed his painting “Joie de vivre,” 
not only the uninitiated but even venerable painters from 
his circle expressed the opinion that he had gone mad. 
Time proved that they were mistaken. 

For a definitive understanding of the formula E—=N 
(P—I), let us examine all its possible meanings. There 
are obviously just four possibilities in all: 


(1) There will be no emotion if the need is equal to 
O—that ‘is, if there is no need or if it is already satisfied. 

(2) 9b Pal or.P = Le Oanimotion ie non-existent in an 
insufficiently informed subject, even given a large amount 
of need. 

(3) When P is greater than I. There will be [negative } 
emotion; the greater the difference (P—I) and the greater 
the need, the greater the emotion. 

(4) When P is less than I. In this case the formula is 
turned around and the emotion changes into its opposite. 
If, for example, the painter’s available information is a 
continuation in the same direction as the prognostic in- 
formation of the viewer’s perception, then dissatisfaction 
becomes joy, even ecstasy. 


Having created the mechanism of emotion, nature is 
equipped with a constant compensation for deficit in 
information. 

If a living system is sufficiently well informed for nor- 
mal orientation within an environment, then it can get 
along without emotion. But if an information deficit 
makes itself felt, the emotional apparatus must come into 
action, helping the living being to move in a desired 
direction. 

In light of the fact that man’s environment is subject to 
change (and man is incapable of knowing for certain the 
course of change), the information deficit, which means 
emotion, is constant. Any living system functions in a 
chronic information deficit. Obviously, if a man could 
manage to acquire exhaustive information as to all possi- 
ble variations in his environment, then he could remain 
completely calm in any vital situation. But it is clear that 
man is hardly capable of this kind of knowledge. 

Having examined the essence of the formula E=N 
(P—I), we may move on to consider its application to 
broader problems—such as, for example, the interrelation 
of knowledge and faith. 

People with small intellectual demands rarely experi- 
ence dissatisfaction with the environment. They are quite 
unfamiliar with inexplicable fits of the blues. They live 
in a pretty cheerful state most of the time, and if anything 
saddens them, it’s not for long. 

The situation is altogether different with those people 
whose intellectual horizons lie far beyond conventional 
limits. No matter what the external conditions surround- 
ing them, the thoughts of such people constantly turn to 
the dark side of life, and they can even paint the bright 
side in dark hues if they let their imaginations go. Black 
melancholy is a frequent visitor in the lives of such people. 

I note parenthetically that in both cases above we are 
speaking of people with an atheistic world view. 

From the formula E=N(P—I) we know that a positive 
emotion will be experienced when I (information avail- 
able) is very great, greater than P. There is certainly no 
reason to suppose that highly intellectual people com- 
mand a smaller amount of available information [than 
others]. That means that it [their emotional response | 
depends entirely on the prognostic information. No mat- 
ter how great the absolute meaning of I, it is inadequate 
in relation to P. The result is an information deficit, in 
consequence of which, as we know, emotion arises. 

Those whose minds go beyond the limits of our world 
and begin to wander the immense reaches of the universe 
see the senselessness of all earthly efforts. Everyday 
troubles do not bother them; all life’s adversities appear 
in a completely different light than they do to others. The 
only thing that can grieve them is the deviation in their 
own behavior from the demands of the ideal. 

The faces of the great philosophers of antiquity gaze at 
us, majestic and serene. Something timeless, something 
eternal is stamped on the serene gaze of such people. 

But theirs is a realization that has already risen above 
the level of flat atheistic attitudes. 

How to find the borderline where knowledge and faith 
meet? 

If we return to that remote time, to the beginning of the 
phenomenon of “the hunger for knowledge,” then we can 
see that man was trying to apprehend not just purely prac- 
tical and utilitarian goals. Along with concrete separate 
phenomena, man was trying—within the limits of his 


thought—to grasp rules, to turn into objects of contempla- 
tion not just things close to him but the whole universe. 
Moreover, man tried to comprehend not only things out- 
side of himself, but his own being, his place in the world 
as defined by space and time. Throughout the history of 
mankind the effort to understand universal and absolute 
truths runs like a red thread. As a being limited in time, 
man could not but ask questions about the nature of time 
and space, of the general and the specific, of matter and 
cognition. In short, in order to make life meaningful, in 
order to have the certainty that he would wake tomorrow, 
and find himself in the same world, man had to find some- 
thing eternal, indestructible, to which all existence was 
subordinate. The objective attitudes of ancient philosophy 
are probably all confined within this tendency. 

But it is one thing to pose a question and another to 
resolve it, At the dawn of knowledge philosophy posed 
questions that to this day are as unresolved as in Homer’s 
time. 

Positive knowledge could help in the solution of any 
individual problem; it could serve as a means of orienta- 
tion in the world with complete success; but when it came 
to the eternal questions, all construction based on condi- 
tional knowledge fell as if built on sand. 

At the same time the need, the urgent need for the 
assurance of something eternal, unchanging, that would 
give meaning to our brief existence, never left man for 
an instant. 

Proceeding from the formula E = N (P — I), given the 
presence of a great information deficit, given masses of 
prognostic notions and almost zero information available, 
man cannot experience anything but dissatisfaction, dis- 
content, and if it may be expressed thus, longing for the 
ideal. 

The constant feeling of dissatisfaction, longing, op- 
presses man and in the last analysis weakens his vital 
activity, his instinct for self-preservation. 

Nature itself moves in contradictions. Contradictions 
can be resolved in a case where emotion expressed in a 
pessimistic perception of the world changes to its oppo- 
site. But for such a metamorphosis to take place, the 
quantity of I in the formula must rise sharply. 

And so, if the visible, tangible, perceptible world is not 
able to give an answer to the meaning of existence, then 
nature creates the belief that there is another world sepa- 
rate from our own in which exist not only desires but the 
eternal ideals—unfortunately inaccessible to man—of 
Good, Beauty, and Truth. 

With this feeling Plato creates his ideal world, and any 
philosopher trying to explain the secrets of existence will 
be forced one way or another to consider the idea of the 
transcendental—that is to say, in the last analysis, the 
divine. 

The contradiction of cognition lies in the fact that as it 
opens newer and newer horizons to the explorer, it gradu- 
ally brings him to the “last horizon,” beyond which beat 
the waves of the unknown. 

And wasn’t it that aspect of knowledge that the ancient 
sage had in mind when he said: “And I gave my heart to 
know wisdom, and to know madness and folly: I per- 
ceived that this also is vexation of spirit. For in much 
wisdom is much grief; and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.” (Ecclesiastes 1, 17-18.) 

Characteristically it says “in much wisdom is much 
erief.” Not “in much knowledge,” but “in much wisdom.” 
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What is indubitably implied by wisdom is the prognostic 
character of man’s information, his ability to ponder the 
complexity of vital problems. 

And so by stimulating him to broaden and deepen his 
prognostic ideas and by not resolving them in any defi- 
nite way, knowledge in its highest forms leaves man alone 
with despair and sorrow. From this point of view one can 
fully understand Bergson’s words: “Religion is a defen- 
sive reaction to the corruptive power of the human mind.” 

One frequently hears the opinion that religion developed 
in a remote period when people, contemplating the many 
phenomena of nature, could make no rational explanation 
of them, Another idea about religion is that it is the sav- 
ing refuge of the weak, the abused, the inferior. 

On principle it is impossible to agree with any of these 
opinions. Religion is in fact the result of ignorance, but 
of an insurmountable ignorance which will accompany 
man eternally. Even taking a dialectical position and 
recognizing the endlessness of the knowledge process, one 


II. Literary Criticism 


Selections from Phoenix 1966 


In Defense of Pyramids 


(Notes on the Art of Yevtushenko and his poem, 
“Bratsk Hydroelectric Station” ) 


By Andrei Siniavsky 


IN THE FOURTH ISSUE [1965] of Yunost, Yevgeni 
Yevtushenko published a long poem which simultane- 
ously sums up and plots the future direction of his 
creative activity. The poem is intended to summarize 
the experience of the present, to relate it to the past, 
to Russia’s history, and to unfold a panorama of hu- 
man destinies, ordeals, labors and struggles. The com- 
mon link, the author’s preface states, is the debate 
between two themes: the “theme of unbelief” con- 
tained in the monologues of the Egyptian pyramids, 
and the “theme of belief” as expressed in the mono- 
logues of the hydroelectric station and by all the fig- 
ures, episodes and lyrical reflections involved in its 
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has to agree that absolute truth is unattainable. And if so, 
religion is eternal since it serves the greatest need of man, 
the need for contact with Absolute Truth. 

There will be those who are satisfied with life, satisfied 
atheists, whose limited minds will not accommodate both 
positive knowledge and faith in God. 

But he who constantly struggles with questions of the 
meaning of existence, he who does not wish to live in the 
style of a learned sectarian, will always feel on his shoul- 
ders the oppressive weight of the unexplained secrets of 
life, will always consider himself weak and inferior in this 
world so long as he is not turning his gaze toward another, 
higher world. 

I would like to conclude with the words of Blaise 
Pascal: “There are only two kinds of people who can be 
called reasonable: first, those who serve God with all their 
heart because they have known Him, and second, those 
who seek Him with all their heart because they haven’t 
known Him.” 


construction. We see before us the contours of a 
gigantic, monumental project; indeed, Yevtushenko’s 
poem is considerably broader in magnitude and scope 
than most of the poetry of our day. It is as if the poem, 
even in its outward appearance, tries to resemble the 
construction project that gave it life and a name—“The 
Bratsk Hydroelectric Station.” 

True, as the preface says, “perhaps this is not a 
poem, but simply my meditations united by the debate 
between two themes.” We will not cavil. After thirty 
or forty digressions in Andrei Voznesensky’s “Three- 
Cornered Pear,” ' we have become accustomed to the 
freest of compositions and will not demand thematic 
harmony or purity of genre. Digressions, monologues, 
meditations, discussions—even when they run from one 
end of the poem to another—can all be interesting and 
poetically justified. So we propose to take advantage 
of the offered appearance of this easy yet fundamental 
dialogue between Yevtushenko and his readers to throw 
ourselves into it and try—even if it becomes necessary 
to digress somewhat—not to limit our analysis to 
“Bratsk HES,” but to tackle several general problems 
which Yevtushenko’s work poses for contemporary 
poetry. 

The first of these problems is Yevtushenko himself 
and the extraordinary success he has had with his wide 
and primarily youthful audience. Even those who are 
reserved or skeptical about his verse (and this, frankly, 
includes the author of this article) are forced to admit 
that the poet’s renown, as it spreads across the country 


and beyond our borders—perhaps the greatest poetic 
renown of recent times—has a real foundation and can- 
not be called just a passing fad. Nor can it be at- 
tributed to the undemanding standards of the audience 
or to ignorance of other and worthier subjects for love 
and reverence. 


Yevtushenko owes his popularity to himself, to the 
very brilliant qualities which are basic to his poetic 
character and talent and which have enabled him, for 
better or for worse, to enthrall the minds of men of his 
time and, to a somewhat lesser extent, to fill the gap 
left in poetry by Maiakovsky’s departure. After a long 
interlude, he has given back to us a feeling of lyrical 
biography which unwinds before our eyes in a chain 
of verses linked together by a single topic—the per- 
sonality and life of the poet. In new and different cir- 
cumstances, and in his own Yevtushenkoesque way, he 
has adopted—to use Pasternak’s phrase—that “spec- 
tacular conception” of poetic biography demonstrated 
at the beginning of the century by Blok and then vari- 
ously developed in the poetry of Maiakovsky, Yesenin, 
and Tsvetaeva. Notwithstanding all the many differ- 
ences in individual interpretation, the essence of this 
“spectacular conception” is that the poet not only 
writes his verses but somehow lives in them for all to 
see, generously and without embarrassment offering his 
life to his contemporaries and heirs for review, making 
it his literary subject, his fascinating novel in verse 
which revolves around a vividly drawn hero—the poet 
himself. The gesture of invitation to this festive, tragic 
spectacle (“I won’t melt before your eyes, look at 
me. . .”-—Blok; “People of the future! Who are you? 
Here I am, all pain and bruises. . .”—Maiakovsky) ; 
his utter frankness in telling about himself; the effort 
to put himself into his verses so completely that we 
perceive the hero almost physically, that we admire 
him, suffer for him, and unconsciously identify him 
with the author (although of course they are not, in 
fact, completely the same)—all these things Yevtu- 
shenko has directly or indirectly adopted from his great 
predecessors. 


Without comparing the relative degrees of talent, 
one can, however, discern elements of profound dis- 
similarity in the very understanding of the concepts of 
the individual, his destiny, and biography. For all his 
penchant for self-exposure, Yevtushenko is devoid of 
the stamp of personal exclusiveness, of the sense of 
being chosen for a great and awesome destiny, a des- 
tiny both providential and immutable, and at the same 
time one that allows the poet to elevate his private life 
to the level of a unique “existence,” half real, half 
imaginary, created from day to day before the eyes of 
an astonished public. Next to the Titans, Hyperbolists, 
and Maximalists,? as the poets of the above-mentioned 
circle were called, Yevtushenko’s hero is an ordinary 
man; all of his attractive characteristics and high ideals 
do not prevent him from being “like everybody else,” 
appearing most often in the role of the “nice fellow,” 
the “good guy”—interesting, good and brave, but in no 


way one of the chosen few. But while he is far removed 
from the mythmaking about one’s own personality that 
so attracted Yesenin and Maiakovsky, to say nothing of 
Blok and Tsvetaeva, and while he is also remote from 
their spiritual storms and messianic aspirations, Yevtu- 
shenko is nonetheless like them: he brings into his 
poetry faithful details about his life and environment; 
he tells where he was born, where he lives, whom he 
sees, whom he loves, what he is like in appearance and 
morals, thus maintaining the [reader’s] illusion of 
knowing Yevgeni or, better yet, Zhenia Yevtushenko 
(“‘so that they will read [me] more and more and sim- 
ply say to me: ‘You know, Zhenia—that’s good!’”). 
Thus we know for certain that he is not just anybody, 
but that he is Zhenia driving Galia to the beach in his 
Moskvich. 


IT IS HERE, precisely here—in the revelation of the 
concrete facts of his personality and biography—that 
Yevtushenko’s secret lies. Beyond everything else, he 
creates an atmosphere of personal charm by virtue of 
the very fact that he introduces himself and we make 
the acquaintance of the man himself and not just a 
“faceless hero.” It is for this faith, this friendliness, 
and this sociability that people have come to love 
him. . . . In short, we think of Yevtushenko as an old 
friend whose character, mimicry and intonations ex- 
press the essential traits of a whole generation which 
has seen in its midst no other prophet, apart from this 
“one of their own,” of whom it could immediately be 
said that he was real and not imaginary, sincere and 
not a liar, as proven inter alia by his wholly believable 
“Mama,” “Galia,” and “Winter Station.” * 

But just the same, in comparison with his more de- 
manding and self-assured forebears (Aleksandr Sergee- 
vich, permit me to introduce myself. My name is Maia- 
kovsky”; “Thus, according to the Bible, spake the 
prophet Yesenin, Sergei”), Yevtushenko represents an 
alteration if not a degeneration of the tradition. We 
accept without question Yesenin’s confused, muddled, 
ecstatic prayers: 


Even after all my sins, 

After giving heaven the lie, 
Put me in a Russian shirt, 
Under an icon let me die .. . 


Troubled as it is, this has weight and sounds magnifi- 
cent. But Yevtushenko’s incomparably more timid and 
simple request (in “Russian Nature,” 1960) —though 
Yesenin-like in its incongruity and disorder—gives an 
impression of affectation and unfounded pretense: 


Russian nature, 

before you, prophetic, 
How I feel pathetic 

always in my little rush! 
You don’t hurry, 

fuss and seurry 
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You just go 

powerful, slow 
When my time comes, 

don’t you mourn; 
Dispose of me simply, 

don’t you weep. 
I won’t die! 

you, Russian nature, 
Like Russian nature 

take me to your keep. 


The desire for slow dissolution in Russian nature is 
in no way consistent with the poet’s “nature,” with his 
constant hustle and bustle, whereas in Yesenin, the sins 
themselves are part of a passionate desire for redemp- 
tion and résemble the terrible wounds on the body of a 
fallen hero who did not overcome his turbulent, titanic 
nature (the wounds are significant in themselves and 
bespeak strength and righteousness: “But if devils have 
nested in the soul, there, too, have angels dwelt’). 

There would seem to be a sort of pyramid, a hier- 
archy of values, whereby what is good for one person 
does not always suit another, and whereby what would 
be proper coming from a tsar sounds pretentious in the 
mouth of a simple mortal. Yevtushenko generally 
doesn’t aspire to tsarist roles; strictly speaking, he is 
less self-confident than Maiakovsky or Yesenin. But 
that is so because, in his guise of “regular fellow,” he 
often behaves immodestly, tactlessly, like an upstart 
who has forgotten his place. The hypertrophy of the 
ego is paid for in the one case by a cross, a burden, a 
destiny, and is motivated by the dimensions of the 
legend created and the tragedy endured. In the other, 
there is no such motivation, but only an outburst of 
commonplace self-love: 


On spring nights think of me, 
On summer nights think of me, 
On autumn nights think of me, 
On winter nights think of me. 


Worry about me 
Broadly and deeply, 
Don’t stand aside 
When I’m lonely. 
Fish deep and hard, 
I'll tell you how; 
For all my “later” 
Love my “‘now.”’ 


These lines are dedicated to the poet’s beloved and 
his friends, but they are permeated by a demanding 
attitude toward both love and friendship (demanding 
not friends but admirers). They all must think of me 
and remember me because / need it and J want it: not 
because my ego is vast and universal, raised on a 
pedestal of unprecedented passion and sorrow. . 

The situation is different with respect to the Maia- 
kovsky tradition of civic poetry. This tradition Yevtu- 
shenko has inherited and is continuing as one of the 
keenest and most urgent poets of the new generation, 
now willingly playing the role of tribune. In large 
measure it was civic sentiment that dictated “Bratsk 
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HES,” with its special chapter dedicated to Maiakov- 
sky, who served the author as a model for imitation, 
an example of fortitude, nobility, and revolutionary 
purity. 

But on Yevtushenko’s lips, the inspired verse of 
Maiakovsky, unfortified from within by a personality 
of equal charge and caliber, not infrequently sounds 
naked, thin, declamatory, and publicity-seeking (as 
does the verse of many other poets who try to imitate 
Maiakovsky). And in the role of champion, tribune, 
and agitator, Yevtushenko seems to represent a very 
different and weaker version of civic consciousness. 
Not commanding the powers of a Maiakovsky, who 
always marched straight ahead to the goal, permitting 
himself no twists or turns, Yevtushenko is forced to 
resort to maneuvers, ambushes, detours, camouflage 
(“We tried to take orders but do them backwards”), 
and even to devise his own special “battle strategy.” 
In his poetry, the poet “retreats in order to advance,” 
tacks, lays traps, plays tricks: 


His mighty hand sets into motion 
arms, 
wagons, 
flags, 
Let them think it’s the right flank 
Where he has concentrated his men, 
But he knows, 
he knows 
it’s the left, 
At dawn awaiting the drum, 
Ready for battle, cavalry alert, 
Nostrils quivering, all ahum. 


Much has changed and grown more complex since 
the time when Yevtushenko made no secret of the flank 
on which he was concentrating (“Who’s that marching 
with his right foot? Left, left, left!”’), when he went 
into battle erect, facing forward, deploying his troops 
in “parade formation.” It is hard to blame him for the 
change that has taken place; yet one is inevitably dis- 
tressed to see his fighting spirit, bravery, and implaca- 
ble rejection of the “scum” coexisting in an amazing 
manner with compliance and caginess. All the compli- 
cated maneuvering, the shifting of troops from left to 
right, the whole “battle strategy,” suddenly turns out 
to be mere adaptation to circumstance. He manuevers 
artfully enough to make you admire his unexpected 
fencing techniques, but it is hard to count on him, you 
don’t want to follow him—he is capable of leading you 
Heaven knows where and abandoning you halfway for 
the sake of the next maneuver. 


YEVTUSHENKO HIMSELF is well aware of his pli- 
ability, the indecisiveness of his civic muse, because 
those same “strategic” considerations by which he 
justifies himself turn at other times into quite another 
sort of confession: “It’s no time to be a coward, but 
I’m not very brave”; “I was halfway, between wax and 
metal. . .” Feeling himself to be the poet of a transi- 


tional period, a poet not fully formed and not fully 
consistent, he hails the future artist who will carry out 
his noble intentions, carry off what he has not dared: 


And where I throw down my pen, saying 
“It’s not worth it. . .” 
He'll say 
“Tt’s worth it” 
and take up his pen. 


. ... At the same time these reproaches against 
himself have a sounder basis than self-glorification. By 
not making a walking paragon of himself, by admitting 
his weaknesses and shortcomings, the poet strengthens 
our feeling of contact with a living human being who, 
for all his simplicity, is not so very simple and not at 
all naive. But what these confessions show most of all 
is that he is capable of a self-analysis and doubt which 
enable him to look soberly at reality in all its com- 
plexity and contradictions, to contemplate his precari- 
ous position in the world and thus to step away from 
his yesterday’s self, rise above himself, and reveal other 
potentialities within himself. . . . 


Yevtushenko is a poet of still undetermined possibili- 
ties who frequently reevaluates what he has achieved 
both in poetry and in life. He grasps at everything and 
is ready to drop everything in order to try some new 
chance and test himself in some new field, so that he 
may finally embark upon the road to his “real self” 
which is on the verge of starting to live. More than ten 
years ago he expressed his misgivings: “Will I really 
make it? Will I really amount to something?” And 
to this day he continues to worry, as if all his books 
were only a tryout, a preparation, a plunge, a tuneup. 
This fact imparts to his work a hurried, hasty quality, 
instability, heedlessness; he writes prolifically, hun- 
grily, carelessly, and sometimes shallowly, as if he were 
trying to catch up with someone, trying to overtake 
someone—himself in all probability—who is still “not 
making it.” 

But those very qualities in him which make one 
aware of the vital, conflict-ridden development of a 
human personality have gone to the heart of the young, 
who are also halfway on the road to their real selves, 
also in a hurry to live, wondering what “will come of 
it,’ doubting, choosing, reevaluating, searching, find- 
ing and failing to find themselves. In Yevtushenko 
this process has been somewhat protracted and taken a 
sharper form, perhaps because of certain specific mo- 
ments in his literary career, which has been marked al- 
ternately by ovations and reprimands, and by “luck” in 
obtaining official semi-acknowledgment—all of which 
has put the poet in the habit of always striving for 
something, of justifying something. Isn’t this why his 
sincere “anxiety about self” (“Character is tied up with 
anxiety, primarily about oneself”) sometimes gives 
way to vanity; why the desire to “seem” takes prece- 
dence over the desire to “be”; why concern over “who 
am |?” turns into a fuss over “How do I look?”; and 


why the problem of the poet’s destiny is reduced to the 
trivial search for success? Sometimes in his poems, 
Yevtushenko is so obtrusively concerned with whether 
his exposure to the public has brought him victory or 
defeat, he is so frankly looking for praise and applause 
(or for the abuse that serves as a substitute for them) 
that his central theme, the formation of personality and 
character, suddenly turns into something on a com- 
pletely different plane—the author’s advancement in 
the literary arena; and the questions, “Will I make it 
or not?,” “Will I achieve or not?” begin to take on the 
intonation of the gambler’s “Will I bust or not?” “Will 
I luck out or not?” 


WE WILL NOT rebuke the poet for vaingloriousness. 
Who doesn’t hold success dear? Who hasn’t dreamt of 
fame? But there is something else that is frightening— 
the treatment of oneself like a lottery ticket which can 
win if the right number comes up, but which is es- 
sentially unimportant; a disrespectful attitude toward 
one’s own personality, which with one gesture can 
cancel out all the lofty monologues about belief in man- 
kind as master of its fate. 

Fortunately that mood which makes all life seem an 
endless merry-go-round and the poet himself a squirrel 
circling in a cage, impatiently waiting for “his chance,” 
is offset in Yevtushenko’s work by other motifs, motifs 
that have been gaining importance of late—dissatisfac- 
tion with himself, the desire to break out of the vicious 
circle, to catch his breath, to meditate. It is these 
motifs that stand out in the . . . poem cycle “Trip to 
the North,” the most mature and meaningful work, it 
seems to us, that Yevtushenko has ever written. The 
experiences described in it are perhaps hard, sadden- 
ing, and contradictory, but they could serve as the con- 
dition for a more profound world-view; they testify to 
the poet’s growing demands and leave the impression 
that the constant hustle and bustle of the past have left 
him for a time, making room for serious reflections 
about life and himself. 


Hey, you orator! Hey, you seer! 

You’re lost, soaked, chilled through. 
Your ammo’s gone, your voice worn out, 
The rain has quenched your fire for you. 
But don’t fret that this brings tears, 
There’s much that needs consideration 
There’s lots of time . . . “‘Long cries,” 
That’s what’s called transportation. 


The note of dissatisfaction with himself and his 
milieu, the effort to take a new look at the familiar, 
boring round of activities, habits and practices, is also 
clearly heard in “Bratsk HES,” most of which was 
written somewhat earlier. Its appearance was in sig- 
nificant measure dictated by these new impulses: the 
poet does not want to waste any more time on trivia, 
he doesn’t want to skim the surface, and he renounces 
certain of the sins common to his own and others’ pasts. 
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O my rivals, let’s stop all this, 

This nastiness and flattery. 

Let’s think about our fate, 

About the disease that afflicts us all. 
Superficiality—worse than being blind, 
You can see but do not want to. 

Are you ignorant, you? 

Or maybe it’s from fear of ripping up roots 
Of sheltering trees, leaving not a trace, 
Not so much as a stick planted in their place. 
Isn’t the reason we hurry on, 

Taking off on the top, because 

Manhood forgotten, we are scared 

Of the very idea, getting to the bottom? 
We hurry along with half an answer 
Bearing our shallowness like a treasure 
No, no, not in cold calculation 

But in an instinct of self-preservation. 
Then comes the snuffing out, 

The inability to flee or fight, 

And the feathers of our tamed wings 
Become nasty pillows for the night. 


This is stated somewhat diffusively, but essentially it 
is very true. With all our heart we share the poet’s 
anxiety over the dominance of superficial thinking, 
premature decisions, half-answers, and _ half-truths. 
Yevtushenko’s point of departure is so serious and so 
applicable to the contemporary world he writes about, 
as well as to his personal progress, that one would like 
to take his own words (in their positive sense, of 
course) as the criterion for judging his poem. But first 
we should also acknowledge that this is necessary not 
only for the sake of an accurate critical analysis which 
must observe the “rules of the game” and respect the 
rules and principles adhered to by the artist; it is also 
necessary as a precautionary measure—to keep from 
falling into a trap. 


YEVTUSHENKO IS EASY for the reader and hard 
for the critic. He knows how to make himself likable, 
to win you over, to arouse your sympathy. He is the 
first to criticize himself so severely that he can give a 
100-point handicap to any critic. After he is through 
doing that, it’s even a bit awkward for someone else 
to come along and take up the job. After all, the author 
understands everything and knows all about himself 
already, so what is there left to do? But while he is 
aware of everything and makes perfectly just demands, 
Yevtushenko is far from consistent in applying them 
himself. His poetic thought often wanders, curves, 
turns back halfway, jumps from subject to subject, and 
evades the question it put to itself. And though it is 
not hard to understand his verses, it is often hard to 
catch their inner essence, for that essence is inclined to 
change as things go along, so to speak. . . . In tracing 
the logic of his work, one marvels at the art with which 
he touches on the acute and painful questions of our 
time, but without depth; at his ability to meditate 
about everything on earth, but without saying anything 
meaningful; at his capacity to proclaim one thing 
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candidly while simultaneously doing something com- 
pletely different with equal candor. This is not always 
the case with him, but it does happen, and it has 
happened in “Bratsk HES.” 


After diagnosing our common ailment—superfici- 
ality—and proclaiming his firm intention to conquer it, 
Yevtushenko has written his most superficial work. 
Most superficial because in conception, in scale and 
scope of reality, it aspires to be more than just another 
simple verse, or poem, or poem cycle; and this means 
that more is demanded of him. Most superficial be- 
cause the author has broken his own newly-uttered 
commandment, a commandment extremely important 
and precious to him and to us, and he evidently never 
even noticed what he had done. How did this happen? 


Let us return to that splendid tirade against super- 
ficiality which we quoted earlier. Let’s go on reading 
it carefully and attentively to see how Yevtushenko de- 
velops his theme and what cure he prescribes: 


Let everyone go into life with this vow, 
To help that which deserves to flower, 
Never forgetting to avenge 

That which deserves to be avenged, 

Not vengeance for vengeance’s sake, 
But vengeance as a battle incarnate 

In the name of justice and honor, 

In the name of affirming the good. 

We shall not avenge out of fear. 

When the possibility of vengeance is lost, 
The instinct of self-preservation 

Kills, it does not preserve. 
Superficiality is a murderer, not a friend, 
An enemy pretending to be a friend, 
Laying the nets of delusion, 
Squandering the spirit on details, 
Running away from conclusions. 

The earth will lose its powers, 

Leaving conclusions to a later date. 

Or will perhaps the defenselessness 

And the inconclusiveness of human fate 
Some century become clear? 


Comparing this fragment with the earlier one, we see 
the pulsating thought grow thin and faint, see the moral 
go flat, the language become clumsy. The verse no 
longer flows but marks time, unable to master its flabby 
notions about the need to do what must be done, and 
not to do what must not be done. “Vengeance as a 
battle incarnate,” “we shall not avenge out of fear”— 
is this what we expected from a poet who has gone into 
battle against superficiality, only to turn back suddenly 
in midsentence? And what is the point of repeating 
those empty words—“vengeance,” “honor,” “justice,” 
“goodness,” “avenge”? Or is this just a word-game to 
trick the understanding, so that one problem can be 
substituted for another and the author can jump to 
a conclusion about general inconclusiveness, sliding 
along the surface of his utterances in a way that is 
perhaps . . . effective but bears no relation to what 
has gone before? 


Yevtushenko loves ambiguous juxtapositions of 


words which give an impression of dialectical contra- 
diction, of the complexity of life, and of poetic pro- 
fundity: “I'll make a career of not making one.” “I 
am astonished that nothing astonishes me.” “But I felt 
free and easy, being neither free nor easy.” “Not loved 
by her, yet I was loved by her.” ‘We didn’t under- 
stand that it was all over/If only in the sense that it 
was just beginning.” Such twists and sophistries can 
be successful in certain contexts, but they have long 
since become Yevtushenko’s trademark, and in most 
instances they are annoying as a rather primitive tech- 
nique for creating a fleeting impression of significance. 


IN YEVTUSHENKO’S new poem, the treacherous 
phrase is one about the “inconclusiveness” of the 
world, from which supposedly flows the necessity for 
reaching artistic “conclusions” that promise us salva- 
tion from the superficial hustle and bustle (as if a 
harmony of words guaranteed a correspondence of 
phenomena). In fact, Yevtushenko’s resounding initial 
promise to present an authentically profound interpre- 
tation of life is never fulfilled. It is smothered by the 
false profundity of the “grand genre,” by the grandeur 
of the subject, and by the prospect of creating some- 
thing epic, universal, something having worldwide his- 
torical meaning. “The poet, undaunted, sums up every- 
thing that has gone before,” Yevtushenko asserts with 
extraordinary ease. But it is precisely this promise that 
contradicts, excludes, and ruins his other promise—“to 
get to the heart of the matter.” Summing things up 
over thousands of kilometers, over decades and cen- 
turies, “Bratsk HES” becomes amorphous and wordy 
(reading it straight through is quite frankly exhaust- 
ing). It sins in its high-speed attempts to “tell every- 
thing,” “taking only half a meter off the top.” Though 
interesting in its separate episodes and vignettes, it 
leaves the overall impression that the author, in trying 
not to be shallow and not waste himself on details, 
draws “conclusions” which are only outwardly signifi- 
cant but which actually are generally superficial. . . . 

Taking the “Bratsk HES” as his ideal and model, 
Yevtushenko set speculatively to work, giving prefer- 
ence to the quantitative method: summarizing all his 
observations, memories and associations connected 
with a trip to Siberia, he monotonously weaves them 
into the one central, pivotal idea of the work, the es- 
sence of which is the “need to believe” regardless of 
difficulties. Though essentially worthy, this idea is re- 
iterated over and over until it produces what is called 
a “bad infinity” and imparts a stereotyped pattern to 
the enormous amount of material assembled in this 
work. This is particularly evident in the historical 
chapters, which are written like paragraphs in a school- 
book. The Decembrists, the Petrashevskyites, Cherny- 
shevsky, Khalturin all appear as martyrs to faith, all 
with the same face and all arranged “in order,” in 
keeping with a school curriculum. 


“Will I be able? Not enough culture. . . A smat- 
tering does not promise prophecies. . .””. Yevtushenko 
expresses serious misgiving at the beginning, only to 
reject it immediately: “But the spirit of Russia soars 
above me and boldly bids [me] try.” The main trou- 
ble, however, in our view, is not so much a lack of 
culture as it is the excessive erudition displayed by the 
author whenever and wherever possible, as if he had 
tried to put into the poem everything he had ever 
heard, seen, read or come upon in his country’s his- 
tory or in world culture. The abundance of cultural- 
historical references, names, revelations, citations 
(from Radishchev to Vinokurov, from Avvakum to 
Okudzhava) is supposed to give breadth to the poetic 
horizon. But in fact the excess favors only the super- 
ficiality which is too frequently evident in “Bratsk 
HESS 

The cultural-historical references flow so smoothly 
into the text and in so hackneyed a form, just as we 
memorized them in childhood, that for all their variety, 
they take on the character of a requirement without 
which no ever-so-slightly educated man can get along, 
but which the artist could probably avoid—all that 
“common baggage,” since he has his own special in- 
terests and tastes. Pushkin appears among the De- 
cembrists, just as he would in a bad movie, and “rais- 
ing his hand in quivering torment,” he says: “Take 
heart, rise up, fallen slaves!” Nekrasov naturally re- 
minds us of the “bargeman along the towpath.” Be- 
fore the firing squad, Dostoevsky sees ““Rogozhin crash- 
ing, Myshkin thrashing” and “Aliosha Karamazov the 
little monk.” Chernyshevsky is taken from the famous 
picture book at the moment someone is throwing flow- 
ers to him on the scaffold, etc. Associations such as 
these lie within such easy reach, are automatic and 
commonplace. 

Wishing to demonstrate the high intellectual level of 
the people building the HES, Yevtushenko brings in, 
along with the popular names, some more unusual and 
refined ones: Scriabin, Fellini, St. Exupéry. The con- 
struction workers say: 


Here in the taiga I see Gauguin’s gardens 
And Cézanne’s blue-gray stacks. 

Amid the sparks of acetylene torches 

I see the blue girls of Dégas, 


Forgive me for my fantasy, 
But when the blizzards blow, 
Sitting on the edge of the dam 
Is Rodin’s Thinker, all in snow. 


Tolstoy came to share our ordeal 
Through the storm so wild, 
Dostoevsky suffered, and Gorky 
Toiled along, carrying a child. 


And so every comma, every stanza, line after line, 
sets the “task” required of today’s young person, if he 
wishes to understand art. There is no question that a 
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variety of esthetic tastes and cultural needs among our 
youth is a true sign of the times. The trouble is that, 
in Yevtushenko’s patter, variety lacks a solid founda- 
tion and the things the heroes of the poem (not its 
author) are supposedly thinking and saying are no 
different from the stylistic conglomeration that so fully 
characterizes the author’s tastes. ““Amid the sparks of 
acetyline torches I see the blue girls of Dégas”—it is 
with such a formula that Yevtushenko often builds his 
images and links his words and motifs. Outwardly 
pretty, fashionable, with a certain pretension to refine- 
ment, reasonably industrial and proletarian, the for- 
mula shouts the poetic eclecticism to which Yevtu- 
shenko has again paid tribute in his new poem. 

In this regard he is not alone. At times we encounter 
more pronounced attempts to unite the ununitable—to 
wed Andrei Rublev to a radar set, to put it crudely— 
in the art of Andrei Voznesensky than we do in that of 
Yevtushenko, who is just a beginner in formalistic in- 
novation. In the fine arts we find a similar trend in the 
works of Ilia Glazunov which caused such a sensation 
not long ago among young art lovers. The latter failed 
to perceive the tastelessness of his showy counterfeits 
of ancient Russian icons executed in a method that 
crosses Kathe Kollwitz, Johanson, and the Kukryniksi.* 

It is not impossible that this eclecticism is the result 
of too ardent an acceptance and adoption of two ideas, 
in principle both good and fruitful. First, we all know 
(too well perhaps) that art grows out of the classical 
tradition. On the other hand, in contemporary art, 
especially in the works of the young pleiad of artists, 
there is the natural effort to broaden and renew tradi- 
tion. But in hurried practice (“Isn’t the reason why 
we hurry on. . ?”), this combination of tendencies 
can produce unthinkable hybrids, like a crossbreed of 
a dachshund and a sheepdog. While once a poet was 
content with the tradition of Demian Bedny, for ex- 
ample, today this is not enough; so, without losing his 
old orientation, he “enriches” Bedny with Briusov. 
While both writers deserve continuation and a follow- 
ing, the mixture of their styles results in something a 
bit monstrous. 

At the beginning of “Bratsk HES,” Yevtushenko, 
like his pious masters in the middle ages, pronounces 
“a prayer before the poem.” In it he turns for help to 
all the Russian poets—Pushkin, Lermontov, Nekrasov, 
Blok, Pasternak, Yesenin and Maiakovsky—making a 
thumbnail sketch of each and paraphrasing their 
winged words in his own way, most often in a banal, 
cheap, and sometimes parodistic way. . . . But what 
is worse, in his desire to adopt all that is most valuable 
from his great teachers, the deferential student does not 
stop to consider how it is all going to fit together in his 
poem. Although “Bratsk HES” is big and, so to speak, 
has room for everything, it is difficult to imagine how, 
in this poetic fusion, Pushkin’s ““melodiousness” (all 
the characterizations are Yevtushenko’s and represent 
the “gifts” he asks from the classical writers) is sup- 
posed to unite harmoniously with Nekrasov’s “inele- 
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gance,’ Blok’s “mistiness,” Maiakovsky’s “rough- 
hewnness,” Yesenin’s “‘tenderness,” and Lermontov’s 
“venom.” One imagines that if the aforementioned 
writers had actually bequeathed those mutually exclu- 
sive qualities to the author of “Bratsk HES,” the poem 
would have been a catastrophe and the structure would 
have fallen apart instantly. There remains another 
approach, and this was the approach actually adopted 
by Yevtushenko—that of taking just a little from each 
classical writer, a little “‘mistiness,” a little “rough- 
hewnness,” a little “‘melodiousness,” etc. So what one 
gets is a neutral stylistic mix which is unexplosive, 
spiritless, and devoid of all the brilliant features of the 
givers; it is eclectic to some degree, original to some 
extent. But was it worth praying for so fervently? ... 

The “‘prayer before the poem”—over which we have 
lingered because it is unfortunately so typical of a 
widespread notion today about how to create a master- 
piece—makes us want to compare it to another 
“prayer” composed before creation by an exacting 
artist. It was written by Kipling, for us not too au- 
thoritative a figure but sensible on questions of the 
psychology of art and the creation of unique esthetic 
values. Kipling’s poem, “Evarra and His Gods,” tells 
of a certain Evarra, “maker of gods in a land across 
the sea,” who personifies the Artist, to whatever coun- 
try or culture he may belong. Accordingly, in each of 
his reincarnations he solves his problems differently. 
Depending on the place or time in which he lived, 
Evarra made his god of gold and pearl, hewed it from 
crude stone, carved an idol of wood with moss for hair 
and a crown of straw, or finally, molded it from mud 
and horn. And each time he left the proud inscription: 
“Thus gods are made, and whoso makes them other- 
wise shall die,” so that in the next incarnation, the past 
forgotten, he would always follow his immutable law in 
creating a completely different form. 


Yet at last he came to Paradise 

And found his own four gods; and that he wrote 
And marvelled, being very near to God, 

What oaf on earth had made his toil God’s law. 
Then God said, mocking: “Mock not. These be thine.” 
Then cried Evarra: ‘I have sinned!” ‘Not so. 
If thou hadst written otherwise, thy gods 

Had rested in the mountain and the mine, 

And I were poorer by four wondrous gods, 

And thy more wondrous laws, Evarra. Thine, 
Servant of shouting crowds and lowing kine!” 


The moral of this parable is that in the process of 
creation the artist must not be omnivorous. He is 
better off being intolerant of another’s interpretation, 
being convinced of the unquestionable rightness of his 
own way. It is not that in principle he should be 
incapable of appreciating others’ work, incapable of 
broadening his point of view and tastes. Like any other 
man, he can appreciate very many and very different 
things. But as for himself, he knows that he can work 
in one way and no other, according to his own un- 
wavering vision, his chosen stylistic system, tradition, 


unique esthetic truth. “Thus gods are made.” We 
know of many cases of one genius being unfair to 
another: Tolstoy reviled Shakespeare; Gorky had no 
sympathy for Maiakovsky at one period; Maiakovsky 
attacked the Art Theater. But they are still dear to us. 
and we often wonder at the unexpected narrowness, 
prejudice and partiality of such judgments of theirs, 
forgetting that the excellent, many faceted works of 
art we love so much came to be as a result of the fact 
that they were not supposed to resemble one another, 
because their creators, in their stubborn originality, 
were deaf to any other artistic conception. Of course, 
such conflicts need not be created artificially, but in an 
indirect fashion they do testify to the fact that in the 
field of art the ones who usually triumph are the loners, 
the fanatics about their own ideas and style. 


MUCH IS SAID in “Bratsk HES” about faith and 
steadfastness. In matters of style and taste, however, 
the poem is not sufficiently steadfast: the text wavers, 
attuning itself to a well-known popular song or a fa- 
mous quotation; heavy didactic chunks fall from the 
living tissue of a poem composed of pictures of the real 
world. For a long time Yevtushenko’s connection with 
contemporary reality has been direct and immediate; 
he has a clear eye for everyday details and an ear un- 
spoiled by a lack of faith in familiar, homely speech. 
As a result, when he is not trying to draw any general 
literary conclusions and is simply writing about his 
milieu, so to speak, everything is just fine. 


And again I take the wheel. 
My eyes are insatiable: 
Palaces of culture. 
Tearooms, 
Barracks. 
_ District committees. 
Churches. 
State automobile inspection 
stations. 
Factories. 
Huts. 
Slogans. 
Birches. 
Jets cracking in the sky, 
Sleighs jolting along. 
Mufflers. 
Overgrown statues 
of dairymaids, pioneers, miners. 
Eyes of old women iconically staring. 
Broad-beamed mamas. 
Harum-scarum kids. 
Artificial limbs 
Oil rigs 
Garbage dumps, 
like the breasts of a sleeping giantess. 
The men driving tractors, 
Sawing up wood, 
Signing in at the office, hurrying to 
the bench. 
Disappearing into the mines, 
Drinking beer, 
Salting the rim. 


And the women cooking, 

Washing britches, 
Mending, everything at once. 
Painting, 

Standing in lines, 
Slinging cement, 

Digging ditches. 


This passage, without attempting to reach any spe- 
cial philosophical conclusions about the country and 
the times, contains more love and wisdom than the 
subsequent strained effort “to interpret” and “general- 
ize’ upon his observation (“And looking at the starlit 
night, I thought those bands of light hold great in- 
sight”). Here everything is appropriate, natural, ex- 
cept for the “‘iconically staring” eyes of the old women 
which were drawn from a common cliché. But the 
“starlit night” with its revelations, juxtaposed to the 
“broad-beamed mamas” (and how he maneuvered to 
get those words together) is a forced combination: as 
when they dispose of leftover goods by adding a bonus, 
an unneeded can of fish in tomato sauce to the box of 
buckwheat groats you came to buy. 

The best parts and sections of the poem (“Niushka,” 
“Bolshevik,” “Dispatcher of Light,” “Night of Poetry’’) 
are written as scenes taken from nature, and the char- 
acters are taken directly from reality. Here the poet is 
not playing his usual role of leading actor; he is a 
spectator and listener, carrying out his intention 
declared earlier in the poem “to hear everything at 
once, to see everything at once.” From lyric biography 
he moves on to the metamorphoses—about which he 
has also written in one of his recent poems (“I am 
bound by duty and love to be trees, tramways, and 
people”)—and they are employed extensively in 
“Bratsk HES.” 

At the same time, that broad sweep, that Yevtushen- 
koesque hunger to give life to “everything at once” 
leads to places where even the best bits read like 
something we already know, something we have read 
or seen at the movies. .. . 

Despite their concreteness, their animation, their 
authenticity, his images at times seem secondhand, the 
reflections of images. Perhaps it wasn’t one specific 
movie or book that formed the connecting link, but 
we readers of “Bratsk HES” can’t help but think of 
the Polish film “The Passenger,” when for example 
the poem tells the tragic story of love in a German 
concentration camp, with this heartrending scene: 


And Riva runs in a circle, 
Stumbling and in tears, 

While a soldier with a shiny snout 
Looks down on her and sneers. 


Remember, God, I asked you 

Why couldn’t she be dead? 

I cried out, trying to help her, 

My comrade covered my mouth instead. 


And she runs around in a circle, 
she falls, blood on her face. 
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Oh God, make her stop forever; 
Don’t withhold your grace! 


Another embellishment the poet permits himself in 
his truthful stories of life is displayed when he abuses 
pathetic intonations and moving gestures, trying too 
hard to make an impression and touch the reader. 
Hence the excess of tears shed in the poem, the theat- 
rical parting words of the old woman in the “Taiga 
Flowers” section: 


And she blesses us forever, 
The excavators of land, 
With that thin, knotted 


Peasant woman’s hand. 


The author probably needed that parting gesture to 
tie up loose ends and to cross the logical bridge back 
to another section nearer the beginning (“Fair in 
Simbirsk”) where the young Lenin is depicted in a 
similar situation. But such bridges (there are no small 
number of them) are too contrived, too planned, to 
say nothing of the fact that the episode, in which Lenin 
symbolically lifts a druken woman up out of the mud— 
signifying the renaissance of Russia—also sounds 
excessively saccharine and false: 


He takes her gently by the elbow 
Unconcerned over who might see. 
“Jesus bless you, dear, 
Vil get along from here.”’ 
And he goes off 
beside the barges 
Along the Volga in the spring. 
The old woman watching, sad and mild, 
Blesses him 


As she would her own child. 


THERE CAN BE NO doubt that in “Bratsk HES” 
Yevtushenko attempted the solution of very serious 
problems, past and present, and on such a field of 
action he was naturally unable to solve them all. It is 
sometimes said that a writer is not obliged to “solve” 
anything; it is enough for him to pose the questions of 
the day and let his generation, society, and history 
itself find the answers. This notion needs at least one 
correction: to pose a question does not mean simply to 
hint at something serious and move on calmly as if a 
simple reminder were the last word on a given subject. 
Perhaps it would be better for an author not to concern 
himself at all with those aspects of life about which he 
is in no position to say more than has been said by 
others. Isn’t a thoughtful “narrowness” better than 
superficial “breadth?” Can’t a conscious limitation of 
theme facilitate a more concentrated approach to 
reality and be more effective than an easy, universal 
view of things? 

These melancholy thoughts come to mind when 
Yevtushenko concerns himself with what is probably 
the most painful, most “accursed” question of our 
recent past—tries to cope with the concentration camp 
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theme. It would have been better if he hadn’t. Without 
attempting to say how such a subject should be 
handled, one can say with certainty that it should not 
have been handled as it was in the poem published in 
Yunost. The poet probably wished to extol the unbend- 
ing faith of the people who innocently suffered under 
Stalin, so he took the familiar and easy path of praising 
their enthusiasm for labor as if it didn’t matter where, 
why, or how that enthusiasm was manifested. As a 
result, the author’s wishes notwithstanding, concentra- 
tion camps are transformed into strongholds of our 
military and industrial power—almost a pledge of 
victory—and the people destroyed there into some sort 
of Communist labor brigade, which sounds altogether 
blasphemous. 


Around us the guards stood watching. 
Comrade Stalin, you didn’t understand 
That we numbered prisoners 

Were far from your guards, from our land; 
We went over the river, over the sea, and 
Gn to Berlin, with the army! .. . 


An “enemy of the people’’—yet 

I built a power station on the Volga 
Hidden from foreign sight. 

We beat all records. Who cared 

That they never photographed or praised 
Us—not a word did they write! 


The solution of the problem of “fathers” and “‘chil- 
dren” is too facile and illusory, attractive as it may 
seem at first glance. The “children” dare not condemn 
the honest “fathers,” the ones who had faith and 
worked heroically even in the camps. 


But remember the other fathers 

Too, the midnight knockers, informers, 

The obviously silent and blind. 

Remember and spit on them, mean or kind! 

Go ahead, my boy, clean as a commissar, set forth 
Thy father’s truth, leave the odious behind. 


It is put sharply and boldly, but not profoundly. 
Pose the question a bit more deeply and the proposed 
division of “fathers” into honest (believers) and odi- 
ous (nonbelievers) becomes a fiction: excuse me, but 
do you mean that among the “other fathers,” the “mid- 
night knockers, informers,” there were no people of 
sincere faith? Does that really entirely explain the 
tragedy we endured? 


IN CONCLUSION, it would not be innappropriate 
to take the idea of “faith” around which a great many 
of the episodes in “Bratsk HES” revolve, and add to 
it another idea expressed by Yevtushenko—his special 
invocation to the young: “Let us Think.” 


Let us think. We are all guilty 
Of things not so small— 

Of empty verses, countless quotes, 
Of standard speeches in the hall. 


We do not want to live 

Like the wind. On the brink 
Greatness calls. Let us be 
Equal to it. Let us think. 


Along with his other attractive qualities, this invoca- 
tion, so expressive of the spirit of the times and which 
could practically serve as a motto for contemporary 
literature, has frequently enabled Yevtushenko to play 
the role of the pioneer and leader in recent years. This 
did not happen in “Bratsk HES.” There he lags behind 
his own demands, if one can put it that way. So pre- 
occupied is he with developing his theme in breadth 
that he forgets his own demand for depth, for thinking 
things through to the end, for penetrating to the es- 
sence. “Yes, higher and more deeply—simultane- 
ously!” he calls on us in the poem. As always, he has 
figured out what must be done, but instead of accom- 
plishing his acknowledged task, he avoids it. It re- 
mains for us to support the poet and take up his call: 
“Yes, higher and more deeply!” Yes, thus and only 
thus. 


(translated by Gabriella Azrael) 


1 For an English translation, see Selected Poems by Andrei 
Voznesensky, translated by Anselm Hollo, New York, Grove 
Press, 1964.—-Ed. 

2 Various literary schools that flourished in the 1920’s—Ed. 

3For an English translation of “Stantsia zima,” see the 
Selected Poems of Yevgeni Yevtushenko, translated by Robin 
Sg ee and Peter Levi, New York, E. P. Dutton, 1962. 

4 Kukryniksi is the composite name for three Soviet artists: 
Mikhail Vasilevich Kuprianov, Porfiry Nikitich Krylov, and 
Nikolai Aleksandrovich Sokolev, who for many years have col- 
laborated as political cartoonists-—Ed. 


*The “blue-gray stacks” are probably not Cézanne, but 
Claude Monet.—A.S. 


At Anna Akhmatova’s Grave 


By Lev Kopelev 


Akhmatova’s poetry, her destiny, her every aspect— 
so fine and majestic—personify Russia during the 
hardest, most tragic, and most glorious years of her 
thousand-year history. 

Anna of all Russia, that was what another great 
daughter of Russia, Marina Tsvetaeva, called her. 

Anna of all Russia! Here is pride, unbending in 
humiliation or mortal fear. Here is humility—humility, 
not meekness—and contemptuous composure even in 
moments of exalted inspiration. Majestic sorrow and 


an eternally young and mischievous smile. The ten- 
derest feminity and the most courageous masculinity. 
The tough, elegant mind of a scholar; the clear vision 
of a stern prophet mixed with genuinely naive wonder 
at the beauty of the earth and the secrets of life; and 
the ancient thrall of the sorceress, herself bewitched 
by love, the breath of the earth, the magic harmonies 
of the mischievous word: 


Our sacred profession, 

A thousand years old, 

A light to the world. 

But of the poets, not one 

Has spoken of wisdom—there is none; 
Old age—none; even death, 
Perhaps—none. 


Anna of all Russia, twice crowned—with a crown of 
thorns and with the star-studded crown of poetry. 

Her poetry is integral and many-faceted, it grows 
out of lively contradictions, out of the unity between 
a flaming, troubled heart and a mind that glitters like 
the snow on the heights of a mountain. Her poetry is 
open, wide open, and as secret and secretive as life 
itself. Her life is filled with boundless suffering and 
unprecedented victories, hours of sorrow and moments 
of happiness—a life as contradictory and fine as her 
poetry. 

The sounds of Russian songs—laments, quiet 
prayers, clever ditties—are alive in her verse. Incon- 
solable longing, bright joy always touched by a shade 
of sadness, the breath of Russian forests and rivers, 
white nights, the hard rhythms of Petersburg’s granite 
and dark gardens, the rustle of palace groves, bursting 
shells on the streets of a besieged Leningrad: all, all 
are alive in Akhmatova’s verses. They are profoundly 
original. In the most dissimilar verses—dissimilar in 
mood, theme, rhythm, vocabulary—that _ special 
Akhmatova style is always clearly felt; that unique, 
inimitable voice is always heard. But at the same time 
a flesh-and-blood relationship to Pushkin is always 
obvious—the relationship of a direct poetic lineage, a 
relationship of words and of an attitude profoundly 
nationalistic and thereby universal. 

The poetry of Anna Akhmatova personifies Russia 
not only because it is stamped with nature, with Rus- 
sia’s past and present, her life and reality, her sorrows 
and her joys, but also because—in the true Russian 
manner—it also embraces the whole world, embraces 
Europe and the universe with love and wisdom. In 
speaking of Pushkin, Dostoevsky said: “The Russian’s 
mission is to be undeniably pan-European and univer- 
sal. To be a real Russian, to become fully Russian, 
means, perhaps . . . to become the brother of all 
people, to become a universal man.” 

The “universal responsiveness” which Dostoevsky 
found in Pushkin lives on in Anna Akhmatova, as it 
does in Blok, Tsvetaeva, Mandelshtam, Maiakovsky, 
and Zabolotsky. 


Alive in her verses—literally alive—are the images 
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of ancient Greece and Rome, the Biblical East, past 
and contemporary Europe. Her muses are the muses 
of Dante and Shakespeare. The suffering of London 
ablaze under fascist bombs, the pain of Paris captured 
by Hitler’s armies, are her suffering and her pain. 
When she translated the poetry of the ancient and con- 
temporary East, the poets of all the Slavic countries, 
and the poets of Estonia, Rumania, and Norway, it 
was with genuine love and wise insight into the spirit- 
ual life of other peoples and epochs. 

And in every line of her poetry, her prose, and her 
poetic translations, “Russian speech, the great Russian 
tongue,” works its miracles. 

Akhmatova’s greatness is all the clearer and more 
distinct in that it emerges against a background that is 
hardly lacklustre. She is the heir, the contemporary, 
and countrywoman of giants. In the heavens of Rus- 
sian poetry our century sparkles with incomparable 
constellations. Poets, like dying stars, go right on 
burning in space as beacons to new generations. New 
people find in them new shades of the spectrum, new 
particles of living energy. Blok, Gumilev, Khlebnikov, 
Yesenin, Maiakovsky, Mandelshtam, Tsvetaeva, Pas- 
ternak . . . Akhmatova forms a link in the chain, 


lil. Short Stories 


From Phoenix 1966: Two Stories by 
N. Karaguzhin 


Stalin’s Charm 


THIS HAPPENED long ago, years before the war, 
when Stalin was in his glory. The words “Stalin” and 
“great” were inseparable. “Stalin” without “great”? 
It was the same as being without pants—just as 
indecent. 

True, the intelligentsia floundered about, trying to 
save its intellectual reputation. Its historical reputation. 
Paid for by the blood of the Decembrists. 

But why are we so unfortunate? Our fathers—heirs 
of Radishchev—somehow managed to uphold their 
honor. But we? Why must we be disgraced, why did 
this happen no sooner, no later, not to some other gen- 
eration, but to us? What are our heirs going to say? 

For shame! Servility, obsequiousness, “giving in to 
the boss!” Disgusting! Is there any comparison to 
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she completes an era of such greatness and richness in 
Russian poetic diction that probably only our grand- 
sons and great grandsons will truly be able to evaluate 
it. Akhmatova is as immortal as Russian speech. Her 
detractors are condemned to either total oblivion or 
eternal shame in the fine print of the comments ac- 
companying the last volume of her Complete Collected 
Works. 

For those of us who knew Anna Andreevna, who 
had the great happiness of seeing her and listening to 
her; for all of us, life from now on will be more pallid, 
muted, and insipid. 

However, we are left with one proud, sad comfort. 
Today, believers and unbelievers alike are convinced 
of the immortality of her soul, because now and in 
centuries to come the greatness of her art and life will 
be confirmed ever more incontestably. 

Eternal life. No, these are not just the words of 
prayer, of mournful entreaty or hope, but of certain 
knowledge. Understanding and sensing the age-old 
essence of each word, we know and believe in—eternal 


life. 


(translated by Gabriella Azrael) 


the present? Abominations, abominations, abomina- 
tions, we always have been and always will be. How 
can we look our children in the eye? Oh, our shame- 
less eyes! Oh, lackeys! 

A vague presentiment of future conflict between 
fathers and sons. 

The mud overflowed, the intelligentsia foundered— 
grumbled and told anecdotes about the tyrant. 

“Listen, Comrade Radek, they tell me you’re making 
up stories about me. Stop it, please: you know I’m a 
great leader.” 

“T didn’t make up any anecdotes.” 


THE YOUNG WOMAN was a typical hereditary intel- 
lectual. On the walls of her room, among the Lenin- 
grad watercolors by Ostroumova-Lebedeva, hung good 
photographs of two naval lieutenants: Schmidt and 
her papa. 

The young woman was an artist—a ballerina. 

Like her comrades in fate—humiliated by oppres- 
sion, disgraced by intellectual prostitution—she too 
found comfort in making fists in her pocket. 

Despise her? 


There are days when shadows lie sharp against the 
earth—like the demarcation drawn by a tautly-strung 
carpenter's line. Here is the region of light; there, 
darkness. 


The artist was still on the side of light. 

No need to despise her. 

Stalin loved to arrange splendid receptions at the 
Kremlin. Sometimes pianists, sometimes Stakhanovites, 
sometimes master harvesters, sometimes artistic mas- 
ters. The ballerina landed at one of those receptions. 

She came back from Moscow transformed. You 
couldn’t recognize her. Something had happened 
there, something serious. A new light shone in her 
soul. You couldn’t tell whether it was the clear light 
of day, or another more sinister light, but the reflection 
of a new light burned in her thin face, and her silent 
eyes had the glitter of steel. 


No one dared say a bad word about Stalin. There 
was a sense of superiority in her. As if she had a new 
faith, dedication, a secret—unsuspected by the ignorant 
—that had been opened to her. Oh, how she despised 
the ignorant! 

“Why do you talk so, when you’ve never seen him? 
I’ve seen him, as I’m seeing you.” 

“And what about it, dear Yekaterina Dmitrevna?”’ 

“Here’s what. If you knew him from up close. . . 
you don’t know, but you talk!” 


“What’s to know, Katia? Isn’t it the same—from 
a distance or up close? He’s not a monument, you 
know, but a political figure.” 


“A lot you understand about politics! Have you ever 


talked with Stalin? I have!” 
“You talked with Stalin?” 


“Yes, I did, just as I’m talking with you now!” 
And the artist looked at her interlocutors with unspeak- 
able scorn, seeming to measure the distance separating 
their worthless selves from the shining heights which 
she had been fortunate enough to behold. 


“What did you talk with him about, Yekaterina 
Dmitrevna?” 

“Ah, can it be conveyed in words? It was simply a 
miracle.” 

“But Katinka, why can’t it be conveyed in words? 
That’s incomprehensible.” 

“Some things are incomprehensible. You have to 
see, feel, hear the intonations of his voice. No, you 
can’t imagine how intelligent a man he is! And how 
loving! 

He’s just a. . 
a father!” 


There were lots of ohs and ahs at that; the feelings 
of tenderness, gratitude, and love flooding the heart of 
the woman were obvious enough, but the sense and 
content of the conversation which had caused such up- 
heaval in the ballerina’s heart remained unknown. 

And when the passion inflaming her somewhat sub- 
sided, and the artist was again capable of articulate 
speech, there came an explanation. 


. father, for the whole people . . . 


In the middle of the banquet at the Kremlin, the 
leader began circulating among the tables. He stayed 
a minute with some guests; others he passed, smiling 
affably. The ballerina was lucky. He stopped by her 
chair. He might perhaps have gone on, but someone 
quickly and helpfully told him her name. Stalin held 
out his hand and said hello. 

“Hello, Comrade Stalin!” said the woman in great 
confusion: there standing next to her was he who 
was making history, he who was legendary, he about 
whom they sang songs and wrote music, he who was 
unknown and famous, hidden and in full view, he who 
inspired fear and love, respect and hatred, he whom 
she had read about in books and whom she had daily 
heard on the radio, he about whom she had gossiped. 

“Hello, Joseph Vissarionovich!” she said, not re- 
leasing his hand from her own. 

Stalin had to make an effort. Freeing his hand, he 
glanced at the ballerina’s figure, thought a while, and 
said, “Why are you so thin?” 

“T don’t know,” the woman whispered, embarrassed, 
upset, and already in love. 

“‘Aha, very bad!” Stalin wagged his head. “Ought 
to eat more,” the great leader concluded, and moved on 
toward the other guests. 

That was all. The whole conversation. But it was 
enough for her, the man had crossed the carpenter’s 
line, sharp against the earth. 

Great is the charm of power. 


Stalin’s Smile 


HE JOINED the conversation abruptly, but it was as if 
they had been expecting him. He cut the others off short, 
and there was no stopping him. He spoke easily, smoothly, 
as if he were telling a story. Well, maybe it was a story. 
And maybe he was being sly, maybe simple. 

“Nowadays they say a lot of irrelevant things about 
Stalin, bad things. It’s not fair. No one will dispute that 
he was cruel, like a beast sometimes, but with our people 
you’ve got to be or you're lost. Yet there was something 
warm and human in him. He wasn’t loved for nothing. 
And that he was loved to the point of adoration is no 
secret. 

“Poskrebyshev was a man very close to him. His title, 
as kind of a chief secretary, was ‘private secretary.’ He 
had important privileges and could see Stalin any time 
without asking. The leader, who had a suspicious and 
frightened eye, had no doubts about Poskrebyshey and 
trusted him completely, without checking on him. 

“Sometimes Stalin would give him a slip of paper, a 
crumpled slip from the bathroom maybe, and on the paper 
would be names. Sometimes scrawled in pencil, some- 
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times in ink; two, three names, perhaps a dozen. And 
Stalin would add the little words, ‘to be taken care of.’ 
Poskrebyshev knew that the list should be taken to Yezhov 
or, when Yezhov was taken care of, to Beria. The private 
secretary would have laughed if any of those poor crea- 
tures had remained among the living after having been 
‘taken care of.’ 

“This happened so often and Poskrebyshev got so used 
to it that he lost his curiosity as to which names he had 
been given. When occasionally he read the list—what 
difference did it make? He was doggedly attached to 
Stalin as to no one else on earth. All the rest were so 
much wild grass in a flower bed, to be tirelessly weeded 
out by the great gardener. 

“Nevertheless, on one occasion Poskrebyshev stumbled 
and nearly deviated from the general line he had so bit- 
terly adhered to all his life—so selflessly, shall we say? 

“One day he received a piece of paper, left the office, 
bowing as he went, and proceeded at a firm pace to Beria, 
or perhaps to Yezhov, I don’t remember exactly. On the 
very threshold of the sinister door, he gazed blankly at the 
paper, then rocked back on his heels. He, Poskrebyshev, 
so privileged and well-trusted, had balked at Beria’s door 
and spun around. 

“The list was not a long one, but on it was the name 
‘Poskrebysheva.’ 

“His wife! 

“No, not his guiding light—Stalin! His wife was part of 
his cheerless soul, they couldn’t take her away! Who 
knows, if it had not been for her, her boundless love, her 
abandon in his arms, soothing his pain, her maternal 
forgiveness, he might have hanged himself one dark 
gate: 

“Poskrebyshev reeled in fear from the dead-silent door 
and returned to Stalin. 

“In the doorway he plumped down on his belly—down 
on the carpeted floor. He crawled, crawled, sobbing, to 
his leader. He crawled the many yards and, grasping 
Stalin’s boot in his trembling hands, pressed it to his face. 
From the burning wetness, the brilliantly polished boot 
began to lose its shine. 

““Have mercy!’ Stalin heard between sobs, but was 
silent. Poskrebyshev kissed the boot as in his youth he 
had kissed his wife in frenzied passion. . . . At length he 
wrenched his stomach from the carpet, and without daring 
to raise his eyes to the master, he backed, head bowed, to 
the door. 

“But Stalin remained silent. 

“A folksaying nudged Poskrebyshev’s desperate, frozen 
brain, offering the faint hope that silence was the same as 
consent. He erased his wife’s name from the list. The 
others he left to Beria—to take care of. 

“And once again he was ministering to Stalin, carrying 
out the complex affairs of state. 

“Stalin remained silent. 

“But on the third day, having finished his report, 
Poskrebyshev was preparing to leave the office when Stalin 
stopped him and murmured with a tender, mysterious 
smile: “But you know I told you it was to be taken care of.’ 

“And so Poskrebyshev had with his own hand to write 
the name of his wife on a piece of paper and send it off. 
And soon, on lawful business, they appeared—the faceless 
officers—and took her away. 

“And life went on its way; it didn’t stop. There was 
great work to be done for the great leader. Poskrebyshev 
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liked his work and not a word was said between them 
about the irreparable. The private secretary did not 
change in the slightest, as a good dog does not change just 
because his master beats him for something. They lived, 
one might say, in perfect harmony. The master knew best. 

“The first to break the silence was Stalin. 

“ “We've been checking on you a little, Comrade Poskre- 
byshev. Go home, your wife is waiting for you.’ 

“His heart jumping for joy, beside himself, Poskreby- 
shev dashed home. 

“Even from the outer vestibule he could hear the sounds 
of music, his favorite song being played on the piano. 
Did they cure her? wondered Poskrebyshev. (His wife had 
not played at all in the last year: her fingers had begun to 
cramp.) It means they’ve found a cure! he thought, and 
a warm wave of happiness swept over him. Oh, Stalin! 

“In his room, his wife was sitting with her back to the 
door. In a new dress, a new hairdo. And her hair was 
black. Had those clever hairdressers taken out the gray? 

“She turned and got up. Poskrebyshev froze. It wasn’t 
his wife at all! She was young, with black, frightened 
eyes, a slender figure—a girl of un-Russian beauty, an 
alpine flower. 

““How did you get here?’ asked Poskrebyshev, dumb- 
founded. ‘Where’s my wife?’ 

“But I am your wife!’ cried the girl, and threw her 
arms around him, trembling like a blade of grass and dis- 
solving into tears. 

“No,” the storyteller concluded, “no matter what they 
say about Stalin, he was a deep man, a thoughtful man. He 
took us peasants in hand, who can deny it?” 


(Karaguzhin’s stories translated by Gabriella Azrael) 


Three Stories by Vladimir Bukovsky 


Stars 


WHEN I WAS SMALL my grandmother and I always 
went for walks around the Kremlin. We walked along the 
river, across Red Square, and in the Aleksandrov Garden. 
Red Square was always full of cars. They were green and 
dusty. Grandma always said that the color was meant to 
disguise them. 

Whenever I walked in Red Square, I used to stamp my 
feet. It was fun to stamp your feet in the Square. I loved 
to walk around the Kremlin. Grandma would tell me all 
kinds of stories about it—about the theater, about Ivan the 
Terrible, about the King of Bells and about the King 
Cannon. It’s the biggest cannon in the world. And the 
oldest. Grandma told me really interesting things about 
the tsars, about the boyars, and about the Kremlin bells. 
They always rang in the morning. And everyone went into 
the Kremlin. Many, many people. There were always 
huge crowds at the Kremlin. Everyone was dressed up. 


And everyone was happy. I always begged Grandma to 
tell me her stories. She had a marvelous way of telling 
them. And whenever we passed the Spassky Tower, she 
would recite: 


Who can lift the King of Bells, 

Who can move the King Cannon? 

Haughty the fellow who does not doff his cap 
By the holy Kremlin gates! 


I always tried to picture this haughty fellow. He would 
stand by the Spassky Gates, hands on his hips, and look 
up. He would throw his head back so far that his cap 
almost fell off his head. Very dauntless he looked, too. 

Grandma and I took long walks. From morning to eve- 
ning. In the evening we always sat in the Aleksandrov 
Garden. And when darkness fell and the stars on the 
towers began to glow, I would exclaim: “Grandma, look, 
the stars have lit up!” And she would answer: 

“They didn’t light up just now. They are always on. 
But during the day you can’t see them because they are 
rubies. Enormous ruby stars. They were brought all the 
way from the Blue Mountains and made into stars that 
would shine forever. Rubies glow in the dark, you know.” 

And thus I knew that as soon as the sun set, the big 
ruby stars would start to shine. I liked the fact that these 
were real rubies and that they glowed so beautifully. 
When we came home and I was tucked into bed, I would 
close my eyes and see the ruby stars. Brightly, very 
brightly they shone, and I felt warm and serene. 

I saw strong, kindly men coming from the Blue Moun- 
tains. They walked for a long time. It was terribly hard 
for them to carry the rubies. But they walked and walked, 
fighting off their weariness and helping one another. They 
swam across rivers and trudged over mountains. They 
walked and walked in spite of their tiredness because they 
knew they had to bring the rubies and make the stars that 
would shine for people in the evening, after sundown. 
Finally, they arrived, deposited the rubies, and fashioned 
the stars. I was certain of this. And no one ever told me 
that this wasn’t so. Many years passed. I no longer took 
walks around the Kremlin. I was going to school. I had 
no time for walks. But I knew that as soon as the sun set, 
the stars would start shining. I was absolutely certain of 
this. Many years went by, probably four years, perhaps 
even more. Then one day my entire class went on an out- 
ing to the Kremlin. I went, too. No one took off his cap. 
Everyone stood there and looked, listening to the guide. 
I took a few steps away from them. I already knew about 
the Kremlin, about the theater, about Ivan the Terrible 
and about the tsars. I wasn’t interested. I stood by the 
King Cannon. It was big, of course, but I couldn’t be- 
lieve that it was the biggest in the world. Well, maybe it 
was the biggest. I didn’t know for sure. I stood there and 
thought about it. 


Who can lift the King of Bells, 

Who can move the King Cannon? 

Haughty the fellow who does not doff his cap 
By the holy Kremlin gates! 


I kept standing there. Then someone behind me yelled: 
“Hey! Watch out!” 

I looked around. A truck was standing behind me. It 
was dusty and green—the color used for camouflage. In- 
side the truck there were soldiers, lifting an enormous 


ruby star. From close up, the star looked very big and not 
very pretty. I walked up to the truck and looked inside. 
The star was made of glass. It was made of red glass, and 
inside there were ordinary light bulbs. 

“Hey, careful! Don’t break it!” yelled the soldiers as 
they pulled the star off the truck. 

“What!” I said. “It’s not made of ruby? It’s supposed 
to be ruby! Rubies shine in the dark, after sundown.” 

The soldiers started to laugh. One of the passers-by 
said: 

“No, it’s not ruby, it’s plain glass. And furthermore, 
rubies don’t shine in the dark.” 

“You're lying,” I said, “—you bastard!” 

“T’m not lying,” he said. “And you don’t have to curse. 
There’s nothing you can do about it—it’s the truth.” 

I knew that he wasn’t lying, but I wanted to swear at 
him. I went home. I didn’t want to look at the King 
Cannon any more, nor at the King of Bells either. 

Many more years went by. Perhaps six—I don’t know. 
I hadn’t visited the Kremlin for a long time. I didn’t want 
to. Then one day I was suddenly seized with a desire to 
see the Alexandrov Garden again. I wanted to sit on the 
little bench—so I went. I must have sat there for a very 
long time, because it began to get dark. I just kept sitting 
there, looking at the pathway. Grandma and I had always 
walked along that very path, and she had told me about 
the theater, about Ivan the Terrible, about the tsars, and 
about the ringing of the bells. 


Who can lift the King of Bells, 

Who can move the King Cannon? 

Haughty the fellow who does not doff his cap 
By the holy Kremlin gates! 


I smiled. That, after all, had been a long time ago. 
How strange. 

“Took, Grandma! The stars have lit up!” cried a little 
boy. 

I looked. It was just a little boy and his grandmother 
taking a walk. Around the Kremlin probably. 

“They didn’t light up,” I said. “They’re ruby stars. 
Rubies glow in the dark, you know.” 

“Uh-uh,” said the boy. “They’re not rubies. I know. 
They’re just glass with light bulbs inside. They turn them 
on when it gets dark. I know.” 


1960. 


The Sexton 


....NO, IT’S AMAZING how far this madness has 
zone! 

You know, in the morning it was actually pleasant, es- 
pecially from afar. The ringing was reproduced by the 
facets of dewdrops, it drowned in the fog and touched the 
hearts of the Orthodox. 

“Our new sexton is testing his strength”’—they were 
saying in the district. 
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Towards dinner time, when the aroma of meat pies and 
rye patties was wafting through the air, the ringing of the 
bells, measured and solemn, could still be heard, sound- 
ing like a ceremonial summons to the refectory. It made 
people’s stomachs churn, and their faces reflected a cer- 
tain amount of perplexity and sadness. 

“Why all the ringing—it seems that no one has died, 
no one has been born, nor does there seem to be a fire 
anywhere.” 

Nonetheless at mealtime, everyone ate heartily. 

In the evening, when people woke up from their after- 
dinner naps and the ringing, as from a bar of gold, was 
still falling from the belfry into the lake, the people be- 
came sad, they prayed for the dead and some shed a tear. 

But the ringing didn’t stop. 

At sunset it was actually beautiful. You know—water, 
sunset and the ringing of bells. The sound was melodious, 
steady and sad. 

At night no one slept. And no wonder! How could any- 
one sleep with such ringing? But the main thing was the 
incomprehensible alarm and even fear that banished sleep. 
People closed their shutters. They were afraid of rob- 
beries and burning. 

It went on like this for several days. You can imagine 
what it was like!! Madness took possession of the entire 
district. Wild dancing gave way to prayer, tears—to fights. 
Some tried to fast, others to do penance by flagellation. 
There were cases of self-immolation. 

Only on the fifth day did the ringing suddenly cease. 

Those who went up to the bell tower unclenched his 
hands with great difficulty and freed the bell ropes. 

His inflamed face had burned black, and there was blood 
on his lips. 

It seems to me that there was no longer any point in 
taking him down from the belfry. 


1966. 


Small Village 


SMOKE HUNG OVERHEAD in layers, now rising, now 
descending. In a corner a weary argument was going on: 
“No, take Bvok . . ., Bvok has . . . now listen to me!” 

In another corner a tape recorder was playing; a 
woman’s quavering voice was singing, probably in French. 

He was already slightly drunk. For a long time he 
walked about the room, spilling vodka between the chairs. 
Then he sat down and smiled right at the piano—a gentle, 
absent-minded smile. 
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“Spit on everything, if you can’”—sang the woman with 
a vibrating voice. “Drink and be merry, what else is left? 
I said to hell with everything a long time ago.” 

He sat there for a long time, swaying slightly, watching 
the layers of smoke rise and descend. Someone opened 
a window. The layers mixed and then were drawn out 
through the window and disappeared. 

“Stop thinking. Why all the nonsense? I said to hell 
with everything a long time ago,” sang the woman. 

And he continued to sit, swaying in the chair, simply 
smiling at the piano. Again he saw it. Now he definitely 
knew that he was again seeing the same thing. Slightly 
to the left there was a granary made of logs and covered 
with a straw roof. By the wall there were some peasant 
tools and wooden wheels of some sort, and a harrow. 
But most important was the straw roof, completely orange- 
colored. Further on there were gray log huts and beyond 
them—fields and haystacks. Peasants were standing near 
the hut, and one of them was unharnessing a horse. 

“Why think so much?”—sang the woman. “There’s no 
other way out. What can we do? Be merry, if you can.” 

She sang in French, but the meaning was clear. “Only 
such a poet as Bvok . . . Bvok . . . listen, Sasha!” 

To the right a peasant sat astride a log, rolling a 
cigarette. 

At home everything was the same except that the writ- 
ing table was a bit lower than usual. The window was big, 
without a frame. It was all glass. On the right side of the 
window there were bare branches. The sky was empty, 
except for some birds. But that didn’t change anything. 

All the time its seemed to him that snow had fallen. He 
was so eager to see if only a little bit of snow on the win- 
dow. Sometimes it seemed to him that it had become 
lighter outside. Then he walked to the window and gazed 
at the wrinkled earth for a long time. There was no snow. 
Sometimes he saw light dots which hit against the window 
pane and lay down on the window sill. 

The houses became completely dark, and the granary’s 
straw roof disappeared from view. There were snowdrifts 
everywhere, and the peasant was still unharnessing the 
horse. The fields had not yet turned yellow, but someone 
was chopping wood. The sound of it could be heard, and 
the air smelled of wood. The harrow had not been put 
away and it was completely covered with snow. 

They told him this was the way it had to be, and took 
him away. The snow had not yet fallen. He was let out 
for a walk in the yard. In the yard there were two trees 
growing by the stone wall. The leaves had turned brown. 
He was looking at the brown, dull leaves. It was damp. 

“And in the village they are already bringing the hay,” 
he said. 

But this wasn’t true, he didn’t see it. 


1962 


(Bukovsky’s stories translated by Rosalind Avnet, 
Ludmilla Zemels, and Arlo Schultz, respectively.) 


IV. Poetry 


From Russkoe slovo (July 1966) 


Yevgeni Kushev 


DECEMBRISTS 


Ryleev 


The verses will be used to roll cigarettes .. . 

And the poems will be blown about the 
streets . 

It’s not the first time that you have been wrong— 

So why rebel, little boy? 

Crush, crush your feelings! 

Pour, pour more in your glass! 

But all things in the world are already alien. 

You rebel against all, little boy. 

They will break you, and hang your body 

Like a drawing exposed for public view. 

Gallows-bird, do you see that monstrous exhibit? 

There you and I will be neighbors. 

Constellations of planets will laugh. 

As our legs start to dangle, 

Only God can give us salvation, 

Mankind offers only damnation. 

You and I will be dragged along, 

And our friends will renounce us. 

“These boys’”—the raven will say— 

Have gagged on the Revolution. 

And the gendarmes will say nothing. 

They will stamp us out like the plague . . . 

But it’s too early to repent, I say. 

Perhaps we should give it another try. 


Pestel 


If I be judged 

And my soul laid bare— 
The drumbeat of fate 
Will give me no peace. 
There will be a murmur, barely heard, 
There will be red leaves, 
Green uniforms, 

And troops, 

And ugly mugs— 

Faces of the high brass, 
Oblivion, defeat, 


Betrayal, victory, a dream, 
Holy Transfiguration 
And shining purity. 
Only spirit will not suffice, 
Or paper, pen and ink, 
To list all the souls 
Now dwelling in graves, 
Accompanying 
The flight of time and falsehood . . . 
Betrayals, 

gods, 
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But one can’t write this down! 


Bestuzhev 


So you too have decided to visit! 

Come in. Put your coat on my chair. 

Here is my room, please come in! 

You are irreproachable, totally polite. 

You are relentless, totally intent 

Whenever you study me. 

My papers and table—here is my homeland. 

You can run your fingers over the keyboard 
of my life. 

But forgive me—I cannot recant 

And I cannot repent. 

Although it’s the first time my testimony 

Is written in red ink— 

It will stick on my grave, 

Once the order comes from above. 


Muravev 


In our heads—churchbells ring. 

But there is no square below us— 

Only a cluster of old aspirations, 

Wary, pleasing to the touch. 

We'll be led into an office, 

And buried alive with questions. 

Guards are marching below the window, 
And thaw will be long in coming. 

The memory of expert fortunetelling 
Will force me to loosen my tie. 

For there’s freedom for a free man 

And a raven’s knife 

For his ribs. 

A clear text is brought before me. 

I ponder every word. 

But already I’m full of mirth, 

And my mind is filled with rebellion. . . . 
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Kakhovsky 


December . . . And in that December 
Our passions rolled up in a ball, 

Our vision became tangled, like rigging ropes 
Of caravels sunk in the sea. 

But we cannot sink to the bottom! 

We all must batten down the hatches, 
We all envision battles, 

Prophets, gods— 

And that palpitating agitation 

In which one drowns 

Or floats to shore. 

Although our ship is laden with lead, 
And its course leads to the bottom . . . 
December . . . Still the same ado! 
But nothing has been done! 

Let the ship sink to the bottom, 

We didn’t ask to leave the hold . . . 
We are destined for defeat! .. . 


13th of December 


When scope for thought is narrow, 

Then spirits are aflame .. . 

But the knot will be severed 

In the middle of December. 

Their noble hearts will taste 

The bitterness of defeat. 

Love, fervor, wrath and valor 

Will remain to the end! 

But only ten revelations, 

Divided by two, 

Will blaze like their dying words 

With a crimson hue. 

And on the windswept parade ground 

That nighttime conversation will be recalled, 
And linger through all the moods of summer 
Soon to rush upon us . 


14th of December 


The biting wind would like to thrust 
Shrapnel into the face. 

The dictator Trubetskoy 

Does not appear on the square. 
Stillness. Silence. 

The instigators, 

Like janissaries, 

Are armed with yataghans. 

But the spark smolders from the risk. 
Dusk is falling. 

Anguish will be caused 

By the felonious grapeshot. 

The fatal fleeting moment 

Drags out like a year. 

The Rosinantes of the rebellious gentry 
Stand ready to be ridden. 

The vision of prison looms in the eyes 


Like a bitter tear. 
Perhaps there’s another way ? 
Perhaps it’s time to turn back? 
But it’s too late. 
The city is full 
Of gendarmes and police carts. 
At midnight the carts will be filled 
By those lined up in square formation, 
Who will be hung on the crownwork .. . 
And whose tracks cannot be covered up... . 
Bestuzhev and Ryleev . . . 
One hangman for them all . . . 
But conspiracies are not commandments— 
They can’t be circumvented! 
The merchants have no regrets, 
One Koran exists for them: 
Order, 
satiety, 

celebrations 
To be upheld by Cossack formations. 
Does idleness ask: 
“Pray tell, my friend, for what?” 
But in a land of soldiers, 
Amidst the refuse and the drills, 
The heroes of the Senate Square 
Are desperately needed still . . . 


13th of July 


Early morning. The capital is sleeping. 
But the guards have changed. 
Evil faces freeze 
In the lacerated wind. 
“O God, may they not realize 
That criminals are being executed! 
The devil take this masquerading! 
To hell . . hell with this execution!” 
Thus thinks Colonel Sukin, 
As he counts to himself 
The manacled hands. 
“One: ton 

LWOsnmamr 
three . 

five! 
I can’t understand it!—Nobility all. 
They have wives and careers, 
But they stood up for the rabble, 
The mob, the poor and the scum. 
What else, sinners, did they want? 
And why? I'll never understand it 
Men and rifles grow cold 
In the lacerated wind. 
A white handkerchief is clutched 
By the supervisor Sukin— 
“A poet—yet he took part, 
The hood on his head seems like a halo!” 
Six o’clock. 


Mist. 


1°? 
. 


Morning. 


Townsfolk sleep sweetly. 
The man in charge, Mister Sukin, 
Leads the execution like a parade. 


Convicts 


Russia’s honor, like a teardrop, 
Dries up in the wind... . 
There blind men are walking, 
They’re not walking, but are led 
By three gendarmes, 

six gendarmes 
Or by a whole squad. 
Take them, Siberia—we don’t care! 
We give them all to you! 
Wear them out and exhaust them— 
Then for certain they shall die. 
Pines are monsters, 
The taiga—an inquisition. 
Snow sparkles under stars 
Like emeralds in the dust . . 
Decembrists, Decembrists, you knew 
The path that you were taking, 
Without yielding or repenting! 
Seditious verse, 
Like chains, for insurrection, 
We shall melt into bayonets! 


The Gendarme’s Monologue 


Cornets and lieutenants 
Well taught, well taught. 
Manacles, manacles 
Attesting to my words. 


Only five were hung 

In the song of the wind. 
We are not obliged 

To spare the others. 


Let the funny little boys 
Gaze at the Senate. 

We are now attentive. 
We are—a wall. 


We have learned gendarme methods 
And acquired experience. 
Manacled, manacled 

Are liberty and honor. 


Let all the little poets 
Sing on their Parnassus. 
Now they are hanged, 
They are already hanged. 


I say in all sincerity 

That might makes right. 

The warrants for arrest are issued, 
Already they are signed. 


Everything is prepared ahead: 
The hangman, cell and prison. 
All assignments are discharged 
According to the schedule. 


We are the sentinels of the state. 
We are our country’s silence. 
We fear not the Pechorins— 
And the Muravevs are no more. 


The throne is surrounded 

By a multitude of servants. 
Who dares to disturb 

The comfort of His Majesty ? 


In the meantime we permeate 
Everything here and there. 
We are the investigators— 
Ours is a necessary task. 


We are loyal and assiduous 

And sensitive, like Orpheus. 
When there are no more critics— 
The hangman will disappear. 


But if this should not happen— 
Manacles, manacles. . . . 


From the Author 


I am haunted by disquieting dreams . . . 
‘ Especially in December. 


Then I walk to the Senate Square 
And stand in square formation. 


At that instant I’m surrounded 
In silence, without words, 

By Ryleev, Pestel, Bestuzhev 
Kakhovsky and Muravev. 


In a childlike manner 
Later they will ask: 

“Ts it true that the noose 
Is your sole inheritance? 


Is it true that only Nekrasov 
and our Bohemian bard 

Have cleansed us of black colors 
And brought us all to light? 


That after a hundred years or so, 
Years of flogging by the knout, 
December’s fire smolders 

In every Russian lad? 


Is it true, we’ve handed down 
Hatred for the hangman?” 
What can I answer? .. . 

I weep—and stay silent. 


THE PHOENIX BIRD To believe, to dream and to think, 
to reflect and to kill? Tell me, 
is it a foolish thing to do— 


We are endowed with special meaning. to be asking questions of you? 
Each of us is a human being. Someone has 

created us. Tell me, is it true that light 
He, who has created eyes and pines, accompanies that which is woe, 
Flowers and weeds and thought. that happiness of murder reeks 


if granted by a foe? 
It was long ago, 


When the Phoenix Bird was a herald. Tell me, is it true 
But who created the atom so small? that people with rudiments start, 
Perhaps God? Or perhaps a Dream? that the deaf-mute has a tongue 


and the gendarme has a heart? 
Here the Spirit was vital. 


But how was Hades devised? Tell me, is it really true 
Whatever the quandary he faces, that all on earth is a lie? 
Man arises out of ashes. That each of us is only a dot— 


destined on its greasy skin to squat? 
And his soul is immortal. 
Therefore, Time, frothing madly (Kushev’s poems translated by Ludmilla Zemels) 
’ ’ ta) ? 
Does not separate life from death. 
Could it be that our World 
Is determined by the Phoenix Bird? 


Vladimir V oskresensky 


SONG TO BE ACCOMPANIED 


BY THE CLAPPING OF HANDS MOONLIT SNOW 
Tell me, is it true With the words of quivering lips 
that a warrior a sword is allowed, With the wailing chorus of winds 
a saber, a gun and a pistol Help me tell 
and a traitor with speech is endowed? Of mountains flooded with blue 

And of a star-studded winter night, 
Tell me, is it true Sleeping in the moonlit snow. 
that clear brooks to springs are akin, 
that the willow radiates freshness, If the snow storm’s splash, 
that our conscience has a twin? Intoxicated by your face, 
Kisses your rosy cheek— 
Tell me, can it be Recall the enchanted forest, 
that not in winter but in the fall A dream enfolded by moonlit snow. 
sunsets of ultimate fire As for tears—they don’t count. 


overhead with flames can enthrall? 
If the silent snowdrifts 


Tell me, does a dawn Filled with icy love 

surely precede each day ? Kiss your feet— 

Tell me, may we firmly believe Try to picture a garden, 

that on this earth indeed we live? Splattered with moonlight— 


The song of June long past. 
Tell me, is it possible 


to see tempest and calm, But if the night is empty, 
to color truth with a lie, If purple bleakness fills the eyes, 
proclaiming it as the new style? And the fairytale world has disappeared— 
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Do not be glad that I tire of asking 
Of moonlit mountains 
Under clusters of blackberries. 


(translated by Ludmilla Zemels) 


From Phoenix 1961 


Yuri Galanskov 


WORKERS OF THE WORLD, UNITE! 


1. Let Me Not Kill 


Moscow! 

New York! 

Cairo! 

All repudiate war 

But, like a squirrel the tortured world 
Keeps turning on a cannon-wheel. 
Birds of petitions. 

And what of it? 


Men spit in the faces of these questionnaires. 


Men wish to wrap the bodies 

Of rockets in human skin. 

And as for people— 

All-powerful people! 

Staggering on a pair of bones, 
They carry maternal breasts 

To nourish children of bronze . . 
Hold back, you cattle! 

They'll drive you 

Into a wooden pen, 

Tether you with a rope. 

The executioner, skilled in his craft, 


Will fell you with a sure blow between the horns. 


Then, gripping the steel in his hand, 
Full of assurance and power, 

With the blade of his knife he'll tie 

A red ribbon round your neck. 

Let me not kill! 

Bellow, deafen them, 

Binding muscles in knots, 

Tear off the leather reins, 

Break the shafts, 

A net of blood over your eyes. 

The flame of rage kindling in your nostrils, 
Dripping foam from your mouth, 

Raise your head like a flag, 

Your entrails winding round your neck! 


2. Behind the Revolution—Another Revo- 


lution... 


They seemed the same tired faces, 

The same feelings, 

And the same thoughts. 

But | affirm that somewhere there lurks 

A vast 

Universal 

Rebellion. 

Over the bombs a question arose, 

And the world has grown expectantly still. 
The poets muttered 

Ancient verses under their noses, 

Shouted hurrah, 

Had hysterical fits, 

Made a wreath of scarlet lips . 

And suddenly— 

In the enfeebled hands of America 

The sugar of Cuba was stained with blood. 
In the chest of the pyramids a bugle blew: 


The Sphinx has awakened and emerged from the 


dusk. 
And like a torch in the hands of a slave, 
The oil of Iraq flared up. 
Europe seemed to be crucified, 
But little shoots began to grow. 
The dictators and the diplomats 
Shuddered upon the atomic barrel. 
Famine, 
Sickness, 
Weariness 
Hung like guilt over the world. 
I felt that Mine 


Was the ultimate word. 


3. Down with the Pessimists! 


Perhaps 

I shall come, an unwanted doctor, 

Into the cities of pestilence 

And shall realize that the world 

Is doomed forever to suffer and shoot. 

But, in my opinion, that is not so, not so! 

Just look, what a daybreak, 

Just look, what a dawn 

Awaits me—the Rebel. 

I shall come, 

Bringing the generals a dish 

Of coarse Martian meat. 

And I shall remake the bombs 

Into juicy pineapples. 

I'll pass through the tangle of the labyrinths 
And tear down and cast off the prison bars. 


And from the hands of the laboratory assistants 


the rats will rush 
At the throats of the creators of the plague 
This is not evil, but a museum offering— 
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The superbombs, 

The pestilential sores 

and tuberculosis— 

These I shall bring with me and carelessly 
throw them 

To the pessimists, drenched with tears. 


Like bloodhounds on a reindeer’s track, 

Seek out the scents of secrets in the ground, 

So that the vessels of your body will be wrecked 
Against the rocks of all your doubts, and drown. 


(translated by Elisavietta Ritchie) 
(translated by George Reavey) 


From Phoenix 1966 


Yu. Stefanov 
Vladimir Batshev 


SONG ABOUT SCIENCE 
THIS OLD DREAM ONCE MORE 
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1. 


O, from century to century 
It’s been the same since time began: 
Man, 
His skin like snow and skin like coal, 
Looks in the sky, 
Looks in the sea, 
Looks out for bread, 
And pleads with God. 
Rain falls 
God rains 
The battle roars 
The leader reigns. 


2. 


Oh, just look round—the world is so plain 
Without microscopes or binoculars: 
For either the meadows float, 
drenched in rain, 
Or death prophesies the dances of stars. 


Either the puddles resound with sun drops, 


Or else the whole sun hides itself in the dusk. 


Because of the all-mighty croaking of frogs 
You cannot escape from the thunderstorm’s 
bursts. 


3. 


What’s there—like a beacon from some 
unknown land 

Up in the sky—Vega, or Sirius? 

Oh, close the eyelids of your unbeliefs 

And let your hearts become your compasses! 


For L. V. 


This old dream once more 
I dream, 
Idream ... 
From lips to toes 
With interflow 
I see you run, 
I hear you call to me, 
“T’ll do it now!” 
What are you doing in my dream— 
Sharing my hardships? 
Do you hear? Guests ring at the door. 
Treat 


them 
kindly. 
This old dream once more 
Persists, 


As if the wheel had caught a stick. 
The spokes have broken, flown. 
I stole your old dream, 
Let me dream it, 

let me dream. 
Old dream, why have you come? 
Please go away! 
Well, old dream, why hang on? 
Why do you stay? 
A year will pass, and two, and five. 
Faces will fade. 
Only this old dream again 
I dream, 

Idream... 


May-June 1966: Exile, Siberia 


(translated by Elisavietta Ritchie) 


From Sintaksis, No. 1 (December 1959) 


Igor Khomin 


POEM 


An embankment, a drab linden tree and one 
flower bed. 

A house that looks like a barracks instead. 

Eighteen apartments along the long hall. 

“Peace To The World” is proclaimed on the wall. 

Ivanov in the courtyard slugs 

And liquidates bedbugs. 

He’s a Treasury accountant. 

The Makarovs are boozing tonight. 

The Baranovs are having a fight. 


(translated by Elisavietta Ritchie) 


Genrikh Sabgir 


RADIODELERIUM 


He lies there and moans. 

Nobody there. 

Just a black loudspeaker up on the wall: 
A folk chorus roars. 

He gropes, and yanks the cord! 
The plug is here, the socket’s there. 
He can’t believe his ears: 

Noise, 

Static, 

Metallic clink, 

Then the radio croaks: 

“The latest news, 

A special announcement! 

. . . On the scene 

of the crime. 

. . . By majority vote. 

. . . Degrees 

Below freezing. 

. .. Threat 

of atomic attack. 

Epidemic .. . 

WV ar: 5.1% 

Overfulfillment of norms!” 

Again the chorus. Against the chorus 
Solo by an airplane engine. 

Roar 

of jet aviation. 


Burst 

of ovation! 

The patient stares with glassy eyes. 
His hand 

convulsively squeezes 

the blanket. 

In the doorway, far away, 
someone emerges. 

“Doctor! 

My nuts 

and bolts should be checked.” 
Announcer: 

“Next, the Moonlight Sonata, 
performed on the balalaika.” 


(translated by Elisavietta Ritchie) 


V sevolod Nekrasov 


THE COP 


Behind the house a wind 

Was blowing through the yards. 
Before the house a sidewalk— 
His territory. 


Some get mixed up with young girls, 
Some with old maids. 

You think the cops have 

Few worries? 


Quite a few worries— 

People will be people. 

This one is in tears— 

He’s forgotten his name, 

Forgotten where he lives— 
here, or there. 


One calls 

for help, 
Someone else 

isfound... 
And in the course of a year 
How many cases pass 
Through the local precinct? 
That’s a state secret! 


Three hundred and seventy-one. 


People will be people. 
One is quiet. 

One goes by well-behaved, 
Another acts like a pig 


And is proud of himself . . . 
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““Shoving, are you? 
Ill show you, you bastard . . .” 


From the courtyard through the gates 
Came the riff-raff, 
They saw the sergeant— 

And said hello . 


That’s how they live, 

Those well-lined with fat, 

That’s how they live, 

And what’s later, later 

They chop up lots of wood . . . 
As for the house, quite a house, 
And all the yards in back— 

Into a yard, over the fence, 

They didn’t get him—not the thief 
And that’s the end of it .. . 


And whom—can one ask? 
(But beseme '— 
What about—beseme? 
Just beseme 

yourself . . .) 
Find out how to do it 
Then try and prove it 
Faster and better, 
One goes for his knife— 
Hold him, disarm him, 
Don’t beat him, don’t killhim . . . 
For seven hundred rubles 
Walk around and don’t shake, 
And that’s the end of it. 


Time to sleep. 
The bolt slides in 
Like the well-oiled breechlock of a T. T. 


The point-duty man has slipped away. 
The territory is deserted, 
He checks all the points, 
Midnight weariness— 
The First Lieutenant. 


One o’clock, 

Two, 

Soon it will be three. 

Soon the guard will change 
—Let’s get some sleep. 


Two. 

Three. 

Soon it will be six. 
The quietest time, 
When things happen. 


"Presumably, formal Spanish for “kiss me.” 


(translated by George Reavey) 
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From Sintaksis, No. 2 (February 1960) 


Bella Akhmadulina 


FIFTEEN BOYS 


Fifteen boys and maybe more, 

or fewer than fifteen, maybe, 

said to me 

in frightened voices: 

“Let’s go to a movie or the Museum of Fine Arts.” 
““T haven’t time.” 

Fifteen boys presented me with snowdrops. 
Fifteen boys in broken voices 

said to me: 

“T1l never stop loving you.” 

I answered them more or less like this: 


“We'll see.” 


Fifteen boys are now living a quiet life. 

They have done their heavy chores 

of snowdrops, despair and writing letters. 

Girls love them— 

some more beautiful than me, 

others less beautiful. 

Fifteen boys with a show of freedom, and at times 
spite 

salute me when we meet, 

their liberation, normal sleep and regular meals. 


In vain you come to me, last boy. 

I shall place your snowdrops in a glass of water, 

and silver bubbles will cover 

their stocky stems . . . 

But, you see, you too will cease to love me, 

and, mastering yourself, you'll talk in a superior 
way, 

as though you’d mastered me, 

and [ll walk off down the street, down the 
street... 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


Nobody believed her tears, 

And tears, indeed, she had not shed, 
Upon an all-white ostrich fan 

In response she laid her cheek. 


All her admirers in the orchestra, 
Squeezing their handkerchiefs, gazed on 
As both her hands were outlined white 
Against the raspberry portiere. 


They knew full well what fire the stones 
Of her costume rings contained 

And the eternal chill of the camellias 
That wintered in her hands. 


The handkerchief slipped from her hands 
With such mortal resignation, 

Her heart beat on with even calm 
Without noticing these torments. 


Him they forgave for what had happened, 
And distantly the curtain fell, 

And to her dressing room they brought 
Bouquets of pallid yellow roses. 


She held these roses in her arms, 

But she could barely see them 

While tears were running down her cheeks, 
The dry tears of her mastered craft. 


HE GOT HIS PISTOL READY 


He got his pistol ready ; 

The candle flickered, but held steady. 
How painfully he’d aged. 

How long this had been going on. 


And he remembered from far off— 
From beyond the frontier of his aging— 
The banners of his regiment, 

The glitter, the brass, the ordered ranks. 


He found no pleasure in growing old. 

The day before he’d wandered, wandered far 
To observe the icefloes starting, 

And, watching, stood all lonely there. 


Then he had turned to go back home, 
Had slowed his heavy steps, 

And, Heavens, he had suddenly seen— 
That woman suddenly he’d seen! 


And he remembered—in the long ago— 
A storm, the deep imprints of a shoe, 
Her shoulder draped 


In a flounce of white batiste. 


In the midst of spring, why did 
She not recall that springtime, 
But just keep standing by the wall, 
So pitiful to look at. 


And then that deadly thunder 

Will crackle out and make the glasses tinkle, 
And upon the coffin of his wife 

His large hands terribly will fall. 


His shameless friend will pay his call, 
Who'd read the papers in good time. 
And for the consolation of those hands, 
He’ll press his lips upon these hands. 


They'll pour a glass of wine for him, 
And he will glance without constraint 
At all the medals on the cushion 

That glint there, dull and alienated. 


GOD 


Because the girl Nastasia watched 
Over other people’s property, 

Ran barefoot in bad weather 

To fetch some vodka for an old man, 


She deserved to have a handsome God 
In a palace bathed in sunshine bright, 
A God both dandified and just, 


Garbed in an ancient robe of gold. 


But in the midst of tipsy hiccups, 
The sordid background of her life, 
A couple of icons, black with soot, 
Bore no resemblance to that God. 


Instead—of a sudden, chicory bloomed, 
And diamond flashes lit the air, 

And, like a chapel choir, a bridegroom 
Made his simple name ring out. 


He loomed up quick before a fence 
And offered her a golden locket, 
And in the magnificence of youth 
Entirely assumed a godlike form. 


From that accordion’s festive playing, 
From wine, from the mellifluous light, 
And from the light-blue shirt he wore, 
A blissful feeling filled her heart. 


But he looked fraudulent already ; 
He was undoing her gauze kerchief, 
And by the side of a nearby barn 
He kneaded her feeble breasts . . 


Then Nastasia combed her hair, 
Picked up her kerchief at both ends, 
And Nastasia sang and made lament, 


Holding her hands before her face. 


“Ah, what have you done with me, 
What misfortune have you wrought! 
Why did you offer me, last Monday, 
A white rose as a gift? 
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“Ah, willow, willow, willow mine, 
Don’t wither, willow, wait awhile. 

My faith, where is it gone, my faith— 
My cross still hangs upon my bosom!” 


The rain was laughing, mixed with sunshine 
And nothing happened, nothing did; 

And God was laughing at the girl— 

He was not there at all. 


HOW AM I DIFFERENT? 


How am I different from a woman with a flower, 
From a girl who constantly laughs, 

Who continually toys with a ring, 

While the ring keeps slipping from her hands? 


I’m different because of the wallpapered room, 
Where I sit towards the end of day, 

And where a woman with sable cuffs 

Turns away from me in disdain. 


How I pity her disdainful glance, 

And I’m afraid, afraid to frighten her, 
As she bends to flick her cigarette ash 
Into an ashtray of brass. 


O God, how greatly I pity her, 

Her shoulder, her drooping shoulder, 
And her white, slender neck, 

Which feels so hot beneath the fur! 


And I fear that she may start to sob, 

That her lips will utter a terrible cry, 

That she will hide her hands in her sleeves, 
And her beads will clatter upon the floor . . . 


(Akhmadulina’s poems translated by George Reavey; the 
poem “Fifteen Boys” is reprinted from The New Russian 
Poets: 1953 to 1968, New York, October House, 1968) 


Bulat Okhudzhava 


A PAPER SOLDIER 


In our world there lived a soldier. 
He was extremely handsome, very brave, 
but he happened to be a children’s toy— 
for he was merely a paper soldier. 
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He wished to refashion all the world, 
to make each individual happy, 

but he dangled over a child’s cot, 
for he was merely a paper soidier. 


He would have dashed through smoke and fire, 


and given his life for you twice over, 
but you only derided him and laughed— 
for he was merely a paper soldier. 


You were unwilling to entrust 

him with your most important secrets. 
And why did you not trust him? Oh, just 
because he was a paper soldier. 


And kicking against his wretched lot, 
he thirsted for a life less tranquil, 

and kept demanding: “Fire! Yes, Fire!” 
forgetting he was a paper soldier. 


Into fire? All right. Why not plunge in? 
And bravely forward he marched off. 
And there he perished, nothing won— 
for he was merely a paper soldier. 


VANKA MOROZOV 


Why do you blame Vanka Morozov? 
It really wasn’t his fault at all. 

She’s the one who led him on. 

And it wasn’t his fault at all. 


He visited the circus in the square 
And there he fell for a circus girl. 
A simple girl would have been better, 
But he had to fall for a circus girl. 


She was a tightrope walker, 

And she would wave her lily-white hand, 
And passion grabbed Morozov 

And held him in its calloused hand. 


He threw money around in the “Pekin” 
(It was all the same to him). 

But Marusia is pining for him, 

And it’s not all the same to her. 


To please his circus girl 
He dined on jellyfish. 
And he tried to seduce her 
To please her, obviously. 


He didn’t think she’d deceive him: 

One doesn’t expect trouble from love . . . 
Oh Vania, Vania! What’s with you, Vania! 
It’s you who’s walking the tightrope. 


PORT-TOWN QUEANS 


Above the blue street of the port 

All night the lighthouses flash. 

With their ribands thrown back dashingly, 
All night the sailors are on the town. 


Above the town the sirens screech, 

And seagulls spread their rustling wings, 
And the port-town queans go hurrying off 
To meet their casual fellows. 


By morning, very likely, other guys 
Will call on them to bid goodbye. 
Oh, you sea, blue watery waste, 

Oh, you light-blue, spun out thread! 


You'll never propitiate the sea; 

It will toss the ships like splinters. 
The earth’s much safer than the sea; 
Why are you set on sailing there? 


The green wave will suffocate you, 
Try as you may to placate it . . 
Ah, if you’d only serve on shore, 
And wear your sailor’s ribands too! 


A SONG ABOUT A KING 


In the yard where each evening a radiophonograph 
played, 

Where couples danced, kicking up the dust, 

The local lads held Lenka Korolev in great respect 

And they bestowed on him the title of “King.” 


He was a king all right; all-powerful, and if a 
friend 

Was in trouble or was unlucky on the whole, 

He would hold out his royal hand to him, 

His trusty hand, and would save him. 


But one day when the “Messerschmitts,” like 
ravens, 

Broke the silence of an early dawn, 

Our king, like the king he was, tilted his cap. 

Like a crown, and marched off to the war. 


The radiophono plays again, the sun once more is 
at its zenith, 

But there is no one to weep over him— 

Because that king was alone (if you'll excuse me), 

He did not have time to acquire a queen. 


But wherever I go, and whatever my worries 
(In business or just so) , 


It always seems that just around the corner 
[ll meet the king again. 


Because, though in wartime they shot in earnest, 
The damp earth was not meant for Lenka; 
Because, I’m sorry, but I can’t imagine 

Moscow without a king like him. 


THE BALLOON 


A girl is sobbing: 

Her balloon flies on. 
They try to comfort her. 
And the balloon flies on. 


A maiden is sobbing: 

She has no bridegroom yet. 
They try to comfort her. 
And the balloon flies on. 


A woman is sobbing: 

She has no bridegroom yet. 
They try to comfort her. 
And the balloon flies on. 


An old woman is sobbing: 

She has lived too little . . . 

The balloon has drifted back . . . 
And the balloon’s light blue. 


(Okhudzhava’s poems translated by George Reavey; the 
poem “A Paper Soldier” is reprinted from The New Rus- 
sian Poets: 1953 to 1968, New York, October House, 1968) 


Aleksandr Timofeevsky 


THE WORD 


The word fell down like a coin worn through. 
And I want to pick it up anew! 

One life is not enough to show 

The world its bright metallic glow! 

As bare as truth, the word was born, 

Quivered like doves in the sky at dawn. 

Some followed it even to hunger and death. 
It pounded in heartbeats, resounded in breath, 
And suddenly fell in a murderer’s hands 

By all the signs, the word was found 

Where the thief was using his knuckles of brass. 
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It covered up his thieving snatch, 

And covered itself with filth and blood. 

The thief then launched a fraud on the world, 
Sewed similar words to line his fraud. 

The idea was snatched by hypocrites 

To issue millions of copies of it. 

Inside rich dachas they frayed the word, 

And in cheap broadcasts where it was heard. 
The word was repeated in unctuous speeches 
With daily-use and holiday features. 

The word became swollen and fat, 

People got fed up . . . and it fell flat. 

The word fell down like a coin worn through. 
Who but ourselves can lift it anew? 


(translated by Elisavietta Ritchie) 


From Sintaksis, No. 3 (April 1960) 


Yevgeni Rein 


MY NEIGHBOR KOTOV 


Kotov was my neighbor in our communal apart- 
ment, 

A businesslike man with one finger gone. 

That room on the left he sued someone for in 
court: 

He won, that someone died, but Kotov stayed on. 


In public in our kitchen every night he washed 
his feet 

And discussed all [zvestia’s news of the day, 

And those who came in to wash, cook and meet, 

Asked questions, and Kotov knew just what to say. 


He got drunk rarely, always alone, and would 
stalk around. 

It was audible and frightening. All night long. 

Mysteriously he pulled his random vases down, 

Stamped on the shards adorned with blue swords, 
and sang songs. 


He sat on the balcony, smoked, smiled and rained 

Curses and ashes on those in the street. 

He never got letters. A notice or wire caused him 
pain. 

He nailed up his own mailbox, “A. M. Kotov,” 
private and neat. 


Last summer I moved. Someday they may stop 
me: “Hey, you! 


Remember Kotov? Well, he murdered some.” 
Or: 

“He’s a paid agent,” or: “‘He’s a thief.” I would 
not argue. 

I gathered dark hostilities enough to fill a store. 


How could such a man live—alongside the voice 
of our vast epoch created 

And alongside simple things, like trees and birds 
and wind? 

Indifferent and petty, he remembered and he cele- 
brated. 

How could anyone defend him? And what did 
he hide within? 


(translated by Elisavietta Ritchie) 


Yosif Brodsky 


VERSES ABOUT THE ACCEPTANCE 
OF THE WORLD 


All this has been, has been, 

All this has burned us. 

All this has poured down, battered us, 
Jerked us, shaken us, 

And robbed us of our strength 

And dragged us into the grave, 

And pulled us on top of pedestals, 
And then knocked us down, 

And then forgot about us, 

And then challenged us 

To seek various truths, 

So that we might lose our way again 
In the sparse bushes of ambition, 

In the wild grove of prostrations, 
Associations, conceptions, 
And—very simply—emotions. 


But we learned to fight 

But we learned to warm ourselves 

By the hidden sun 

And to reach the shore 

Without pilots and sailing directions; 
But—most important of all— 

We learned not to repeat ourselves. 


We like constancy, 

We like the folds of fat 
Round our mother’s neck, 
And also our apartment 
Which is rather small 

For an inhabitant of a temple. 
We like to spread ourselves. 


We like to sprout like wheat. 
We like the rustling of satin 


And the rumbling of a solar prominence; 


And, in general, our planet 
Resembles a recruit, 
Who sweats as he marches. 


TO GET THERE 


To get there not by way of a book, 
not by way of a house, 

Not by a reliable watermain, 

Not by distant thunder, 

Not by a crusade, 


Not by the statutes of the party, 

Not by the rusty hinges of a harquebus, 
Not by any difference in perceptions, 
Not by the grating sound of the Tables, 


And not by way of Christ’s wound, 
Not by the cross, not by the icon, 

And not even by an ancient temple, 
And not even by the cry of a bird— 


But by the flame of Prometheus— 
Escaped from corruption— 
Flickering in the blizzard, 

Above the crook of Diogenes. 


PAST HIPPODROMES 


Past hippodromes, pagan temples, 
Past fashionable cemeteries, 

Past churches and bars, 

Past large hazards, 

Past the world and its grief, 

Past Mecca and Rome— 
Scorched by the blue sun 

The pilgrims 

Trudge over the earth. 


Misshapen they are, humpbacked, 
Hungry and half-clothed. 

Their eyes are brimming with sunset. 
Their hearts are brimming with dawn. 
Behind them deserts sing, 

Heat lightnings flare, 

Above them rise the stars 

And birds call hoarsely to them 

That the world will remain the same. 
Yes. Will remain the same, 


Dazzling with snow 

And doubtfully tender. 

The world will remain a liar. 
The world will remain eternal, 


Attainable, perhaps, 
Endless all the same. 
And that means there’s no sense 
In believing in oneself and God. 


And that means that only illusions 
And the road remain. 

There will still be sunsets on earth. 
On earth there will be dawns . . 


Improve the earth with soldiers. 
Approve the earth with poets. 


THE EARTH 


Not damned, 

Not sinful, 

Black, but not terrifying, 

The Earth, glittering with dew, 
But, all the same, not turned to down 
And not even become a mattress 
For the poor, 

For the condemned, 

For the exiled, 

And for the fallen, 

In short—for the downtrodden; 
Besides revolving, 

The Earth is also preoccupied 
With trifling problems: 

The decrease of mortality, 

The increase of the birthrate; 
Racks its brains over the splitting 
Of the nuclei of personal atoms, 
And also over the straightening 
Of buried hunchbacks. 

The Earth is learning a polonaise 
Behind the wall of my room; 
Demonstrating its might, 

Its stages, 

Before me, 

Ancient performances 

Of howling horrors 

With trolley stops 

In squares and cemeteries, 

With absolute truths, 

With a shout of fury: 

“Hail to thee, 

Headless, 

Yet winged 


Nike!” 
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A JEWISH CEMETERY 


A Jewish cemetery on the outskirts of Leningrad, 
A sagging fence of rotting plywood. 
Beyond the sagging fence, next to each other, lie 
Lawyers, tradesmen, musicians, revolutionaries. 
They chanted for themselves. 
They saved up money for themselves. 
They died for others. 
But, first, they paid taxes, 
respected the police, 
And in this inescapably material world 
Discussed the Talmud, 
remained idealists. 


Perhaps they saw more. 
Perhaps they were blind in their belief. 
But they taught their children to be patient 
and become persistent. 
They sowed no grain. 
They never sowed grain. 
They simply lay down in the cold earth like seeds 
And fell asleep forever. 
And they they were covered with earth, 
Candles were lit, 
And, on the Day of Atonement, 
The hungry old men in loud voices, 
Choking with cold, 
Wailed about eternal rest. 
And they achieved it. 
In the form of disintegrated matter. 


Remembering nothing. 

Forgetting nothing. 

Behind the sagging fence of damp plywood. 
Four miles from the last trolley stop. 


(Brodsky’s poems translated by George Reavey) 


Nonna Slepakova 
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RAIA VDOVINA 


Once more in those rough, scaled fingers 
The slender brush is squeezed. 

Vdovina smoothes her drafting paper 
And starts her new esquisse. 


Her still life’s banal, skimpy, lean: 

A frying pan, a towel, a turnip. 
Vodka never—it would seem— 
Touched Raia’s earnestly pressed lips, 


As if she didn’t smoke at all, 

As if she never swore, 

As if her happy drunken pals 
Took Raia on that couch no more, 


As if the spicy scents of colza seed 

And dill embraced her all her life, 

As if her whole life she’d been racing steeds 
With legs as fleet as flashing knives, 


As if, instead of scribbling, drunk and sick, 
She knew the true worth of her verse, 

And pressed her face against a soft hayrick 
And breathed her stanzas to the grass, 


As if these two clean window orbs 

Forever stroked her love with their caress, 

Her colors lived within the canvas’ pores, 

Her verses sprang resilient, charged with stress, 


As if a forest swayed above her head . . . 

Now Vdovina is ending her endeavor . . . 

Why couldn’t everything reverse itself instead— 
Why couldn’t she paint on like this forever! 


(translated by Elisavietta Ritchie) 


Miscellaneous Selections 


Vadim Delone 


EVENING 


Dedicated to Alexis Dobrovolsky 
as a token of great friendship. 


Evening—a frivolous cornet 

All spruced up in a blue uniform, 

Lies about his brilliant conquests, 
Crushing autumn in a passionate embrace. 


He begs for tender love 

And toasts with sunset-flavored punch, 
Spitting wind on debts, 

He gives change in stars as payment. 


Autumn will rebuff the shadow-hand, 
Evening awaits refusal as an answer. 
And the village cobblestone 

Awaits the cornet ina coach. . . . 


Autumn squints with a red eye, 
Loosening its yellow hair, 
Autumn asks for ten chapters 
On awakening at dawn. 


(translated by Ludmilla Zemels) 


Vasyl Symonenko 


BALLAD OF A STRANGER 


On a green day of feasting 
Came a stranger from afar— 
To sow hope. 


“T am come, my dear people, from God, 
To beget a Messiah for you. 

Your village is heavy with sin, 

And your lies run in rivers; 

But my Son shall rise up, 

By God’s will, 

To destroy all evil and save us. 

Bring then your virgins of sixteen, 

That I may seek the Chosen among them.” 


(He spoke as he sat on the tavern fence, 
Burning them all with his stringent glance.) 


But when they brought the maidens, 
He shook his head and said: 

“We must wait until next year, 

For not one is worthy, I fear.” 


Then all the villagers tried as they could 

To lighten the stranger’s mood: 

Brought him drink and food 

That he might pleasantly abide 

Until the next feast should arrive— 

When new virgins would file before his eye. 


But again he shook his head and said: 
“Oh, no, we must wait until next year, 
For not one is worthy, I fear.” 


As winters whiten, 

And springs hum with torrents, 
Years pass with the clouds. 

Yet still he studies the damsels 
And each year has his doubts, 
Saying sadly: 

“For not one is worthy, I fear.” 


The sallow villagers, dejected, despondent, 
Went about with this prayer in their heads: 
“Shorten our lives if you must, O God, 

But send him the right one at last!” 


On the thirtieth feast, 

The obedient chattel, 

Grown weary of waiting his choice, 
Tiptoed into his house— 

And found him dead upon the floor. 


Cursing the sins of the virgins 
As the source of all their woe, 
They slowly moved to wash him, 
And suddenly they saw: 


It was a castrate 
Who had promised to sire 
The coveted Messiah. 


(translated by D. Struk) 


CHOIR OF THE ELDERS 
FROM THE POEM “FICTION” 


“We are enlightened/And want to 
enlighten others’—T. Shevchenko 


Our kind is sapient from birth. 

We know it all, we’ve proven our worth. 
Our happy ancestor, the chimpanzee, 
Looks at us in awe and glee; 


He'll go on swinging in the tropics 
While we elucidate the topics 

Of importance to everyone else: 

We'll instruct the world in the rudiments 
Of sailing in inkwells. 


We have so many scientists and persons erudite 

That supplies of printer’s paper must not reach 
too great a height— 

Active volcanoes send vibrant thrills 


Up backs of high paper-hills. 


We know everything, and everything is known 
to us. 

Want the prognosis for tomorrow? Simply ask us. 

As flames are fed by dry, red straw, 

So wisdom has in us its constant flow. 


We'll rise, we'll increase, we'll go, 
We'll scale the heights, just so. 

We'll manufacture so many truths, 
That you'll shut up for good. 
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Why do you stumble drunkenly through life, why 
do you lurch? 

Why do you seek, when everything is found? 

When beaten paths transcend your fogbound 
search 

And lead to suns which do indeed astound? 


For ages now, no one has ever heard 

Of woe, stupidity, sorrow, or hurt. 

But still we worry in our wisdom: 
Would everything remain the same 
If suddenly our paper mounds 
Were tinder to a spark of flame? 


(translated by M. Bohachevsky-Chomiak) 


THIEF 


Grandpa was found out, was caught, 

Transported to the village court, 

Where he most suitably was taught 

The shame of stealing his own harvest. 

“Grandpa, you stole what was your own. 

Oh, what a shame to steal what you have labored 
to produce!” 


Grandpa was obviously distraught, 
Scratched his head and chewed tobacco. 
How difficult it is to see one’s guilt. 
Grandpa, with hearth-nourished dreams, 
Can’t grasp the paradoxes of the age. 
“Sure,” he mumbles into his fist, 
“Tt’s wrong to steal.” 
But how much worse, 
Oh, my uncontrollable verse! 
Why did he go and steal what was his own? 
If only they’d put the sack he stole 
Upon this back of mine. 
Shame spits at me— 
At my attempt— 
Yet I must kill my grandpa with contempt. 
But I feel thunder rolling in my breast; 
Who stole and throttled grandpa’s soul? 
Who tied the hands of his conscience? 
Where are they—the gray-flannelled, fat, and 
nameless 
Demagogues and liars 
Who trampled grandpa’s faith 
Upon their way to posts and honors? 
They should be locked up for theft. 
Insufficient evidence? Oh! 
Those sacks of stolen faith and hope 
Shall serve as evidence galore. 


(translated by M. Bohachevsky-Chomiak) 


Biographic Notes 


THE NOTES BELOW provide biographic information 
on many—but not all—of the personalities referred to 
in Part II of “In Quest of Justice”: some are suffi- 
ciently described in the articles and documents them- 
selves, and others were identified in the preceding 
issue (Part 1). Some figures are too well known to 
require detailed identification, but, at the other ex- 
treme, a number of little-known persons are mentioned 
in this issue on whom no meaningful data could be 
obtained. The notes cover the following: defendants 
at recent trials; persons who have publicly protested 
on their behalf; representatives of the regime estab- 
lishment; and many of the other personalities, either 
living or dead, who are mentioned but not identified 
in the preceding articles and documents. 


ANNA ANDREEVNA AKHMATOVA (1888-1966) —Poetess 
whose simple yet exquisitely wrought verses dealing with 
such proscribed topics as love, loneliness, alienation, and 
religious experiences led to her denunciation by Zhdanovy 
(qg.v.) in 1946 as “half-nun, half-whore,” and to her ex- 
pulsion from the Writer’s Union; reinstated in 1954. In 
1959, a month after Khrushchev had upbraided writers 
who had ventured beyond the confines of Socialist Realism, 
A. was nevertheless accorded high praise for a lifetime of 
“talented and noble” work by Literaturnaia gazeta. Took a 
keen interest in the younger generation of writers, a num- 
ber of whom were deeply influenced by her work. Was 
eulogized at her funeral by writer Lev Kopelev (q.v.). 


Yevno F. Azer (1869-1918)—Revolutionary terrorist and 
agent provocateur. As head of the Socialist Revolutionary 
terrorist group, personally supervised and directed a num- 
ber of assassinations of Tsarist officials, including Interior 
Minister von Plehve and Grand Duke Sergei Aleksandro- 
vich; at the same time, was in pay of the Okhrana (Tsarist 
secret police) and thus responsible for the arrest of some 
of his comrades-in-arms as well as the failure of numerous 
terrorist attempts. Unmasked and sentenced to death by 
his own party in 1908, A. managed to escape to Germany, 
spending the rest of his life in relative affluence. See Boris 
I. Nikolaevsky, Aseff the Spy, Russian Terrorist and Police 
Stool, Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, Doran, 1934. 


IzAaK EMANNUuILOVICH BaBEL (1894-1941)—Author of 
stories, novels, and plays. Served as a party activist during 
the Civil War and, in a cycle of stories entitled Cavalry 
Army, portrayed the fighting with grim objectivity. In the 
1930’s, was given the task of supervising collectivization in 
the Soviet South, but recoiled at the widespread use of vio- 
lence, whereupon he was accused of “rotten liberalism” 
and removed from his post. According to Ehrenburg, B. 
died in a concentration camp during World War II; reha- 
bilitated in 1955. 


VLADIMIR BATSHEV (1947- )—Poet, believed to be the 
son of a senior Glavlit censor. Member of an underground 
writers’ group called SMOG (for derivation of this name, 
see Mr. Monas’ article, p. 2). Arrested during the De- 
cember 1965 demonstration demanding an open trial for 
Siniavsky and Daniel, was released, then rearrested in 
April 1966; sentenced a few months later to five years at 
hard labor in Siberia on charges of “parasitism.” 


ALEKSANDR BEK (1903-1962)—Writer, best known for his 
series of World War II tales, The Highway of Volokolamsk 
(1943-1944), in which he sought to represent the USSR as 
a “family of nations” defending their common country. The 
“Union of Nationalities” theme was greatly emphasized 
during the war in an effort to stifle disaffection among 
Soviet minorities. 


VISSARION GRIGOREVICH BELINSKY (1811-1848) —Literary 
critic and political essayist. In 1832, was expelled from 
Moscow University for writing a play against serfdom, but 
continued to produce radical literature. Much of his liter- 
ary criticism was thinly-disguised political philosophy, 
and his contributions to Otechestvennye zapiski and 
Sovremennik influenced three generations of Russian 
radicals. 


ALEKSANDR ALEKSANDROVICH BLOK (1880-1921) —Symbo- 
list poet. At first welcomed the Revolution and celebrated 
it in his masterpiece “The Twelve” (1918), which drew on 
the story of Christ for its symbolic effects. “The Scythi- 
ans,” published the same year, viewed future relations be- 
tween Russia and The West with foreboding, and it seems 
that B.’s enthusiasm for the Revolution quickly subsided. 


Yostr Bropsky (1940- )—Poet and translator. In 
1964, sentenced as a “parasite” to the maximum five-year 
term at hard labor. Leading Soviet creative personalities 
such as Shostakovich, Paustovsky, and Akhmatova (q.v.) 
protested his imprisonment, and he was reportedly released 
before serving his full term. Although little of his work 
has been published officially in the USSR, many of his 
poems have circulated from hand to hand. 


ANDREI SERGEEVICH BuBNov (1883-?)—Joined the revo- 
lutionary movement in 1900, helped organize the October 
Revolution, and fought in the Civil War. Was an editor of 
The History of the Civil War in the USSR. Apparently 
survived the purges of the 1930’s but disappeared from 
public life; politically rehabilitated after the 20th 
Party Congress. 


MikHAIL AFANASEVICH BuLcaKov (1891-1940) —Post- 
revolutionary satirist who lampooned, among other things, 
the October Revolution itself. His most successful novel, 
White Guards (1925), was a sympathetic account of the 
defeat of the anti-Bolshevik side in the Civil War. A play, 
The Crimson Island (1928), was a direct attack on Soviet 
censorship. Toward the end of his career, B. was forced to 
restrict his writing to dramatizations of the works of 
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others. His most famous work, The Master and Margarita, 
has been published by Harper & Row, New York, 1967. 


PiotR YAKOVLEVICH CHAADAEV (1794-1856—Philoso- 
pher and essayist. In 1836, wrote a “Philososphical Let- 
ter” which bitterly attacked serfdom and Russia’s social 
alienation from Western civilization; the government re- 
taliated by having him declared insane. C. later modified 
his opinions in Apology of a Madman. 


Lyp1ia CHUKOVSKAIA— Writer, daughter of the late novelist 
Kornei Chukovsky. Best known for her novel The Deserted 
House (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1967), an account 
of the Stalinist terror in the late 1930’s. Rejected for pub- 
lication by the Soviet authorities after the stir created by 
Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, her 
manuscript, preserved since 1940, was eventually pub- 
lished in the West “without the author’s permission.” (See 
Doc. 56) 


Yui MarxkovicH Danie. (1925- )—Poet and transla- 
tor. During World War II, served in the army as a combat 
soldier, was severely wounded, and released from military 
service. Subsequently graduated from a Moscow teaching 
institute, taught for six years, then turned to free-lance 
writing and translating. In September 1965, arrested for 
having some of his stories published in the West: “This is 
Moscow Speaking,” “Hands,” “The Man from Minap,” 
and “Atonement.” Convicted in February 1966 of “slander- 
ing” the Soviet state and sentenced to five years at hard 
labor. His co-defendant, Andrei Siniavsky (q.v.), received 
a seven-year sentence on the same charge. 


Gricort ABRAMOVICH Desorin—Historian on the staff of 
the Institute of Marxism-Leninism specializing in the his- 
tory of World War II. During the immediate postwar pe- 
riod, was attacked together with a number of other his- 
torians for “cosmopolitanism,” that is, for lack of Soviet- 
Russian patriotism; this charge was made most frequently 
against Jews. 


NikoLal ALEKSANDROVICH DosroLiuBov (1836-1861)— 
Leading radical ideologist, considered to have been a fore- 
runner of the populists. Succeeded N. G. Chernyshevsky as 
chief literary critic of Sovremennik in 1857 and shared his 
view that literature merely reflects reality and cannot es- 
sentially change it. Accordingly, D.’s literary essays were 
primarily vehicles for political agitation rather than evalu- 
ations of artistic merit. 


YevceNI AronovicH DotmatovsKy (1915- )—Poet, 
known for his political as well as artistic orthodoxy. In a 
series of poems published in Oktiabr in November 1962, 
expressed shock at the vehemence of the destalinization 
process, reminding the younger generation that Stalin— 
despite his “excesses’”—had ushered in a quarter-century 
of revolution and progress. Andrei Siniavsky, in his last 
“legally” published review (Novyi mir, March 1965), took 
a volume of D.’s verse as his point of departure for a dis- 
quisition on poetic mediocrity. 


YEFIM YAKOVLEvICH DorosH (1908- )—wWriter, mem- 
ber of the editorial board of Novyi mir; known especially 
for his honest and compassionate writing on Soviet rural 
life. (See “Home Truths on the Farm: The Literary Mir- 
ror,” by Ronald Hingley, Problems of Communism, May- 
June 1965.) 


FeLiks Epmunpovicu DzerzHinsKy (1877-1926) —Bolshe- 
vik of Polish origin, active before the Revolution in Social 
Democratic organizations in Poland, Lithuania, and Russia. 
In 1917, elected to the Bolshevik Central Committee and 
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appointed first head of the Cheka (renamed OGPU in 
1922), soon becoming notorious for his ruthlessness and 
fanaticism. 


It1a GricorevicH EHRENBURG (1891-1967) —Writer, jour- 
nalist, poet. At first opposed the Revolution, but “ac- 
cepted” it in 1921. From 1923 to 1937, was European cor- 
respondent for Jzvestia and had a wide acquaintance 
among Western intellectuals; covered the Spanish Civil 
War. Effective war correspondent and propagandist dur- 
ing World War II, and for a time member of the Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee. In 1954, published a novel whose 
title (The Thaw) has become synonymous with the changes 
in the Soviet Union since Stalin’s death. Adroit in following 
the shifts in Soviet cultural policy, E. was nevertheless, in 
the last years of his life, a steadfast supporter of the 
liberal cause, and was also instrumental in rehabilitating 
a number of Soviet writers as well as the artistic and liter- 
ary heritage of the 1920’s, principally in his wide-ranging 
memoirs, People, Years, Life, serialized in Novyi mir and 
published in many Western languages. (See Victor Erlich’s 
essays on Ehrenburg in the July-August 1963 and Septem- 
ber-October 1965 issues of this journal.) 


KONSTANTIN ALEKSANDROVICH FEDIN (1892- )—Nove- 
list; First Secretary, USSR Writers’ Union. Interned in 
Germany during World War I, returned to Russia in 1918. 
His epic novel Cities and Years (New York, Dell, 1962), 
originally published in 1924, portrayed the difficulties of 
intellectuals who were reluctant to accept the new order. 
Between 1923 and 1928, published a series of stories an- 
ticipating the coming clash between the peasants and the 
party, and was accused of idealizing the kulaks. K. gradu- 
ally became more adapted to Soviet life and the socialist 
realist genre and—despite the narrow limitations of the 
approved literary model—produced some of his finest 
works after World War II, e.g., Early Joys (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1960). (See Doc. 67) 


YEVGENIA SEMIONOVNA GiINzBURG (1907- )— Author 
of Journey into the Whirlwind (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1967), a first-hand account of Stalin’s 
purges and her own 18-year imprisonment, never published 
in the Soviet Union. Mother of writer Vasili Aksionoy 
(o¢.)P art Tt)? 


ALEKSANDR GRIN (GRINEVSKY) (1880-1932) —Author of 
fantasies in the manner of Edgar Allan Poe. As a Socialist 
Revolutionary, G. suffered persecution both before and 
after the Revolution. 


VasiLt SEMIONOVICH GrRossMAN (1905- )—Novelist 
and playwright. Published freely in the 1930’s but came 
into conflict with Stalin’s postwar literary censorship. A 
play, 1f We Were to Believe the Pythagoreans (1946), was 
banned as “ideologically unacceptable;” a war novel, For 
A Just Cause (1952), was condemmed for its “idealism,” 
its failure to exalt the party’s role in winning World War 
II, and for dwelling on the hardships of the Soviet people. 
Nevertheless, in 1956 he was elected—together with cer- 
tain other writers who had previously been reprimanded— 
to the Executive Board of the Writers’ Union. 


NIKOLAI STEPANOVICH GUMILEV (1886-1921)—First hus- 
band of Anna Akhmatova (q.v.) and a founder of the pre- 
revolutionary Acmeist (art-for-art’s-sake) movement. Exe- 
cuted in 1921 for alleged participation in a conspiracy 
against the Soviet regime. 


ALEKSANDR IvaNovicH Hertzen (1812-1870) —Revolu- 
tionary theorist. In 1834, exiled to the provinces for be- 
longing to a socialist circle at Moscow University. Was in 


Paris at the time of the 1848 Revolution and openly 
praised it, making a return to Russia impossible. In 1852, 
settled in England, where he and Ogarev (q.v.) published 
the influential Kolokol, which they smuggled into Russia. 
Like the Populists, H. considered Russia to be primarily 
an agrarian country in which socialism would develop 
from existing peasant institutions. His works include an 
autobiography, From the Other Shore. 


Leonip Fioporovicn InicHeyv (1960- )—Ideologist, 
journalist, and propagandist. Has served as editor of both 
Izvestia (1944-48) and Pravda (1951-52) ; as head of Agit- 
prop from 1958 to 1961; and as chairman of the Central 
Committee’s Ideological Commission during the 1962-63 
campaign against unorthodox writers and artists. Also 
served as press chief for the Foreign Ministry, accompany- 
ing top party leaders to important conferences around the 
world from 1954 until the end of the Khrushchev era. 
Awarded the Order of Lenin (three times) ; Order of the 
Red Banner of Labor; Order of the Patriotic War; Badge 
of Honor; Lenin Prize. 


VALENTIN PetTrovicH Katarv (1897- )—Prominent 
novelist and playwright, known for his sympathetic but 
objective descriptions of developing Soviet society. One of 
his early novels, The Father (1925), dealt with the conflict 
of generations in postrevolutionary Russia, a theme which 
has since been officially frowned upon. In 1928, Squaring 
the Circle, a bedroom comedy hinged upon the relaxation 
of Soviet divorce laws, was an outstanding theatrical suc- 
cess. Despite his many awards, including the Order of 
Lenin, K. has not always managed to satisfy the censors: 
For Soviet Power (1949), a novel about the partisan move- 
ment in Odessa during World War II, was severely de- 
nounced for having “neglected” the role of the party in 
the underground resistance. His more recent works include 


A Winter’s Evening (1960) and Time for Love (1962). 


IvAN KHARABAROV (1940- )—Poet. A disciple of Boris 
Pasternak, K. was “exposed” as such at the 1958 Congress 
of the RSFSR Writers’ Union and expelled from both the 
Komsomol and the Gorky Literary Institute; was rein- 
stated in 1959 after the 3rd Congress of the USSR Writers’ 
Union. One of his poems, “Untrodden Path,” was pub- 
lished in Dissenant Voices in Soviet Literature, Patricia 
Blake and Max Hayward, Eds., New York, Pantheon 
Books, 1962; two other poems, “I’m All of Rough Bark” 
and “Christmas Tree,” are included in George Reavey’s 
anthology entitled The New Russian Poets, New York, 
October House, 1968. 


VikTOoR VLADIMIROVICH KHLEBNIKOV (1855-1922)—Poet, 
founder of Russian futurism. Created a non-objective (de- 
liberately meaningless) poetic vocabulary and exerted 
considerable influence on prerevolutionary Russian litera- 
ture. After World War I, renounced abstract techniques 
and wrote anti-war poetry. 


Serce! Mironovicu Kirov (1886-1934)—Old Bolshevik, 
active in establishing Soviet power in the Caucasus. Was 
sent in 1925—along with Molotov, Voroshilov, and Kalinin 
—to put down anti-Stalinist opposition in Leningrad, 
where he replaced Zinoviev as head of the regional party 
organization. His assassination in December 1934 marked 
the beginning of Stalin’s wave of terror. 


VsEvoLop ANISIMOVICH KocHEToy (1912- )—Author 
and journalist. Chief editor of Literaturnaia gazeta from 
1955-59 and of the highly conservative Oktiabr since 1961, 
the year in which he published Sekretar Obkoma, a novel 
containing laudatory references to Stalin. Béte noire of 
the liberal writers, K. led attacks on Dudintsey in 1957, 


Solzhenitsyn (q.v.) in 1963, and Tvardovsky (q.v.) in 
1966. There are contemptuous allusions to him in Siniavy- 
sky’s Makepeace Experiment and Daniel’s This is Moscow 
Speaking. 


ALEKSANDRA MIKHAILovNA Ko.Liontat (1872-1952)— 
Revolutionary and Soviet diplomat. Daughter of a Tsarist 
general, she rejected her privileged status and became an 
activist among working women. At first a Bolshevik, then 
a Menshevik, K. rejoined the Bolsheviks in 1915 and went 
for about a year to the United States, where she carried on 
pacifist agitation. As a member of the Bolshevik Central 
Committee in the early 1920’s, was a leading figure in the 
Workers’ Opposition, which demanded trade-union control 
over industry and a greater measure of intraparty democ- 
racy. Assigned from 1923 onwards to diplomatic posts in 
Norway, Mexico, and Sweden. Was also the author of sev- 
eral novels advocating free love. 


Lev ZinovevicH Kopetev (1912- )—Writer and critic 
specializing in foreign literature; essays include “Myths 
and Realities of the American South” (1958). Graduated 
Moscow Institute of Foreign Languages in 1938 and 
Moscow Institute of Philosophy, Literature, and History 
in 1941. Served in the army as a political officer, but was 
himself sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment on “political 
charges” at the end of the war (K. and Aleksandr Solzhe- 
nitsyn, q.v., are said to have been prisoners in the same 
camp). In late 1962, was attacked by Ilichev (q.v.) for 
defending the right of Soviet artists to develop abstract 
techniques. In 1966, wrote a testimonial in behalf of 
Siniavsky and Daniel, but this was not admitted as evi- 
dence at their trial; also signed a petition urging their 
release from custody. As a result of such protests and 
appeals, K. has been expelled from the party and dismissed 
from his post at the Institute of Historical Sciences. (See 
Doc. 57) 


ALEKSANDR YEVDOKIMOVICH KORNEICHUK (1905- )— 
Ukrainian playwright and critic. Chairman, Ukrainian Su- 
preme Soviet; Secretary, USSR Writer’s Union; full mem- 
ber, USSR Academy of Sciences. Author of numerous 
plays on Ukrainian themes, such as On the Ukrainian 
Steppes (1940), as well as essays on classic Ukrainian lit- 
erature. During the “thaw,” wrote Wings (1954), a play 
whose anti-Stalinism was within limits tolerable to the re- 
gime. His awards include five Orders of Lenin and five 
Stalin Prizes. 


Piotr Lavrovicu Layroy (1823-1900)—Philosopher. Be- 
lieved that the leisured intelligentsia owed a debt of 
emancipation and enlightenment to the toiling peasantry. 
In 1866, was exiled as a revolutionary to the eastern prov- 
inces, but in 1870 escaped to Paris, where he founded the 
émigré journal V period. A positivist and follower of N. G. 
Chernyshevsky, L. had great influence on the Populists. 


MIKHAIL ALEKSANDROVICH LeEontTovicH (1903- )— 
Nuclear physicist on the staff of the Kurchatov Atomic 
Energy Institute in Moscow; full member, USSR Academy 
of Sciences. Since 1959, associated with Dr. Andrei Sa- 
kharov (q.v.) in research on controlled thermonuclear fis- 
sion. Twice awarded the Order of Lenin. 


Victor Louis (1928- )—Soviet citizen of French 
extraction; trained linguist who describes himself as a 
“professional journalist”; employed, inter alia, by the 
London Evening News. In 1947, arrested on charges of 
black-marketeering and imprisoned for nine years. Since 
his release, has been in frequent contact with the West, 
engaging in a variety of enterprises. In 1959, translated 
My Fair Lady and arranged for its staging in the Soviet 
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Union (without the authors’ permission). On October 
13, 1964, apprised Western newsmen of Khrushchev’s 
impending downfall and in 1966 provided an American 
magazine with photographs of the former leader in 
retirement; also arranged a television interview with 
Khrushchev that was shown in the United States the 
following year. In February 1966, accompanied Valeri 
Tarsis (q.v.) to London, where he served as Tarsis’ 
public relations man and interpreter. In the summer of 
1967, created a stir when he offered Der Stern (Hamburg) 
—among other West European publications—an_ un- 
authorized version of Svetlana Allilueva’s memoirs, to- 
gether with photographs (also unauthorized) from the 
Stalin family album. This version, portions of which Der 
Stern chose to publish, seemed designed to undermine 
the credibility of the copyrighted text. In the spring of 
this year, Louis was again purveying an unauthorized 
manuscript to Western publishers (Grant, Frankfurt- 
am-Main). This time it was Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s 
novel Cancer Ward, and the circumstances of the case 
are related in the documents published in these pages. 
It prompted Mr. Solzhenitsyn (q.v.) to demand a clari- 
fication of Louis’ identity, of how he had come to obtain 
a copy of the manuscript, and of his possible relationship 
with the KGB. For additional information, see The 
New York Times, August 12, 1967; Newsweek (New 
York), August 21, 1967; and the article by Geoffrey 
Bocca in True (New York), September 1968. 


ANATOLI VASILEVICH LuUNACHARSKY (1875-1933) —Lit- 
erary critic and revolutionary ideologist. Joined the Social 
Democrats in 1897 and sided with Lenin when the party 
split in 1903, but later quarreled with him over Marxist 
doctrine with respect to religion and other matters. In 
1917, became reconciled with Lenin and was appointed 
first Soviet commissar of education. 


Nrikoual KonstantTINnovicH MIKHAILOVSKyY (1842-1904) — 
Radical philosopher, journalist, sociologist, and literary 
critic. Introduced many European thinkers to the Russian 
public, notably Darwin and Marx. Hoping to preserve hu- 
man individuality, and fearing its suppression by Chris- 
tianity and European capitalism, M. thought that the Rus- 
sian village commune could serve as a model for small- 
scale socialist institutions after Tsarism and capitalism 
had passed. Opposed terrorism as a means of achieving 
power. 


Osip EmitevicH ManpbEtsHTam (1892-1940) —Poet; early 
in his career was associated with the Acmeist (art- 
for-art’s-sake) group, which included Gumiley (q.v.), 
Gorodetsky, and Akhmatova (q.v.) Was sent to a con- 
centration camp in the early 1930’s, supposedly because he 
satirized Stalin in one of his epigrams. Thought to have 
died shortly after the outbreak of World War II; some of 
his works have been republished since Stalin’s death. 
Collections of his verse include The Stone and Tristia 


(both 1922). 


VLADIMIR VLADIMIROVICH MatAKovsky (1893-1930) — 
Early Soviet poet, admired by Lenin. Gave himself whole- 
heartedly to the Bolshevik cause and popularized revolu- 
tionary ideals in such works as Ode to the Revolution 
(1918) and The Left March (1919). In the late 1920's, 
his work reflected disillusionment with aspects of Soviet 


life and was attacked by orthodox critics. Committed sui- 
cide in April 1930. 


Georci Markoy (1911- )—Conservative writer; secre- 
tary, USSR Writers’ Union; frequent critic of young 
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liberal writers, among them Vasili Aksionoy (q.v., Part J) 
and Andrei Voznesensky (q.v.). In 1963, became chairman 
of the Moscow writers’ organization. At the Fourth Con- 
gress of the Writers’ Union in May 1967, M. voiced dis- 
pleasure at the alienation apparent in the works of some 
younger writers but denied there was a conflict of genera- 
tions in the Soviet Union. Ironically, M. is the author of a 
novel entitled Fathers and Sons (in the USSR, the “genera- 
tion gap” is often referred to as the “fathers and sons 
question’’). 


SERGEI VLADIMIROVICH MIKHALKOvV (1913- )—Drama- 
tist and poet, chief editor of Fitil, a satirical journal. Co- 
authored words of the Soviet national anthem. Order of 
Lenin; Order of the Red Banner; Order of the Red Star; 
three Stalin Prizes. 


NrkoLal ALEKSEEVICH NEKRASOV (1821-1878)—Writer, 
best known as editor and publisher of Sovremennik and 
Otechestvennye zapiski, journals which represented the 
extreme in liberalism and which were constantly under 
pressure from the government. An attempt to appease the 
authorities by praising a reactionary minister cost him the 
respect of many liberals and radicals, yet his influential 
magazine continued to carry the contributions of writers 
such as Turgenev, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy. 


Viktor PiatonovicH Nekrasoy (1911- )—Writer. 
Together with Ehrenburg (q.v.), bore the brunt of Khru- 
shchev’s March 1963 attack on outspoken Soviet writers. His 
memoir of visits made to Italy, France, and the United 
States (published in English as Both Sides of the Ocean, 
New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964), was found 
particularly objectionable because it commented favorably 
on certain aspects of Western society and criticized short- 
comings in the Soviet way of life. (See Colette Shulman, 
“New Vistas for Soviet Readers,” Problems of Commu- 
nism, No. 6, 1965.) N. was also reprimanded by Khru- 
shchev for his praise of Marlen Khutsiev’s film, Gates of 
lich, which dealt with the “fathers and sons” question, 
i.e., the conflict between generations in the Soviet Union. 


Victor PavtovicH Osnorsky (1852-1920) — Factory 
worker, revolutionary, active in the “Land and Freedom” 
movement in St. Petersburg. In 1878, founded, together 
with S. N. Khalturin, the Northern Union of Russian 
Workers. Arrested in 1879 and sentenced to 10 years at 


- forced labor. 


NIKOoLAI PLaTtonovicH OGAREV (1813-1877) —Revolution- 
ary publicist and poet. Was co-editor (with Hertzen, q.v.) 
of Kolokol and a founding member of the Populist “Land 
and Freedom” movement. Advocated far-reaching reform, 
but was hostile to violent revolution. 


BuLat OkHuUDZHAVA (1924- )—Poet, short-story writer, 
and balladeer. Son of an Ossetian father, who was shot as 
a “Japanese spy,” and an Armenian mother, who spent 19 
years in a Siberian penal colony. Wounded while serving 
in the Soviet army during World War II and worked as a 
village schoolteacher for a number of years thereafter. In 
the early 1960’s, won wide acclaim both for his guitar con- 
certs and his poetry-readings, gaining rank with Yevtu- 
shenko (q.v.) as an idol of youthful poetry lovers. 


Gricort KONSTANTINOVICH ORDZHONIKIDZE (1886-1937) — 
Leading Bolshevik. Sided with Stalin throughout the in- 
traparty struggle of the 1920’s, but his allegiance to Stalin 
was at no time completely unqualified. Held various posts 
in the Soviet government. His sudden death may well have 


been the direct result of his efforts to save victims of 
Stalin’s purges. 


SeRGEI PavLovicH PAvLov (1929- )—First Secretary 
of the All-Union Komsomol since 1959. Has often at- 
tempted to intimidate outspoken young writers such as 
Yevtushenko (q.v.), Aksionov (q.v., Part I), and Tendria- 
kov. Holds a decoration “For Valiant Labor” awarded 
in 1960. 


Pave. Ivanovicu PesteEL (1793-1826) —-One of the found- 
ers of the revolutionary Southern Society, a branch of the 
Decembrist group. Advocated overthrowing the autocracy, 
liquidating serfdom, establishing a republic, and annexing 
certain territories adjacent to Russia. Arrested on the eve 
of the Decembrist uprising (1825) and hanged. 


Gricori IvANovicH PETRovsKyY (1878-1958)—Old Bolshe- 
vik, nominal head of the Soviet Ukraine for 20 years. Physi- 
cally survived Stalin’s purges, but was forced out of 
political life in 1939. Rehabilitated at the 20th Party Con- 
gress. 


Boris ANDREEVICH PILNIAK (1894-19 )—Author of grim 
stories about the Civil War and the era of militant com- 
munism. The Tale of the Unextinguished Moon (1926), a 
boldly allegorical novelette, concerns a noted revolutionary 
general murdered by a surgeon on orders from a Commu- 
nist leader (it was widely suspected that the Bolshevik 
leader Mikhail Frunze was poisoned on Stalin’s orders). 
Mahogany, another novelette, appeared in Berlin in 1929 
after it had been rejected for publication in the USSR, 
whereupon P. was removed as chairman of the All-Russian 
Writers’ Union. Died in a concentration camp in the late 
1930’s or early 1940's. (The Tale of the Unextinguished 
Moon and Mahogany have been translated and edited by 
Vera T. Reck and Michael Green in Mother Earth and 
Other Stories, New York, Praeger, 1968.) 


Dmitri IvANovicH PisareEv (1840-1868)—Literary critic, 
historian. In contrast to most reformers of his day, was 
concerned with the individual and ethical aspects of socio- 
economic change, developing a theory of “reasonable 
egoism.” Arrested in 1862 for writing an article critical 
of the government, P. produced some of his most important 
works over the next four and a half years while in solitary 
confinement in Petropavlosk Fortress. 


SERGEI FioporovicH PLATONOoV (1860-1933 )—Historian of 
international repute, author of The Time of Troubles in 
the Moscow State (1899). In 1920, helped negotiate the 
Riga Peace Treaty between the Soviet Union and Poland. 
In 1930, during a general purge of historians, P. was 
charged with illegal possession of state archives, im- 
prisoned for a year, and then exiled to Kuibyshev, where 


he died. 


VIACHESLAV KONSTANTINOVICH VON PLEHVE (1846-1904) 
—Tsarist statesman and government official. A relentless 
“Russifier” of national minorities and enemy of the revolu- 
tionary movement, von P. is also said to have been an 
instigator of the Russo-Japanese war. Murdered by the 
Socialist Revolutionaries. 


Georc! VALENTINOVICH PLEKHANOV (1856-1918)—Revo- 
lutionary, Marxist theoretician. Started out as a Populist 
and was co-author of the “Land and Freedom” program, 
but in 1883 renounced populism and embraced Marxism. 
In 1900, P. and Lenin were among the founders of Iskra, 
and in 1903 they drafted the program adopted at the 2nd 
Congress of the Social Democratic Party. Was a Bolshevik, 
then a Menshevik, and finally an exile in Finland. 


G. S. Pomerants—Writer and philosopher. Employed at 
the Basic Library of the Social Sciences; has contributed 
to such journals as Narody Azii i Afriki and Voprosy 
filosofti. On December 3, 1965, delivered an address at the 
Institute of Philosophy protesting attempts to rehabilitate 
Stalin (Doc. 58). Early in 1968, signed the “petition of 
170” (q.v., Part I) calling for a public retrial of Galan- 
skoy, Ginzburg, et al. 


VLADIMIR POMERANTSEV—Soviet literary critic. Less than 
a year after Stalin’s death, stunned Soviet literary circles 
with an article making a forthright appeal for “sincerity 
in literature,” which was published late in 1953 in Novyi 
mir. Calling upon writers to introduce “genuine conflict” 
into their work, P. promised that “in a year or two you 
will get genuine art.” Shortly after the appearance of this 
article, was expelled from the Writers’ Union. 


PaveL PetrovicH PostysHEV (1888-1940)—Old Bolshe- 
vik, replaced by Khrushchev as a Central Committee secre- 
tary in 1938 and later executed. At the 20th Party Con- 
gress in February 1956, Khrushchey disclosed that P. was 
condemned on false evidence. 


KarL BeRNHARDOVICH RADEK (1885-194? )—Journalist 
and historian. Born in Lvov province, was active in both 
the Polish and German Social Democratic Parties prior to 
World War I. Entered Russia with Lenin on the “sealed 
train” and joined the Bolsheviks. Banished from the Com- 
munist Party in 1927, was soon reinstated after writing a 
panegyric about Stalin entitled The Architect of Socialist 
Society, whereupon he became a leading press commenta- 
tor on foreign affairs. In 1937, was sentenced to ten years 
in prison and presumably died there during the 1940’s. 


ALEKSANDR NIKOLAEVICH RADISHCHEV (1749-1802) —Poet 
and philosopher, one of the first to advocate a thorough- 
going transformation of Russian society. In 1790, was 
exiled for six years to Siberia after writing his Journey 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, a somber description of 
Russian conditions which profoundly influenced 19th-cen- 
tury revolutionary democrats. 


Fiopor FroporovicH RAsKOLNIKOV (1892-1939) —Joined 
the Bolsheviks in 1910 and held a number of military and 
diplomatic posts after the Revolution. In 1938, was sum- 
moned from his post abroad but, aware of the purges 
taking place, refused to return. Instead, wrote an open 
letter to Stalin, accusing him of degrading socialism. Died 
in France under suspicious circumstances. 


ALEKsEI MikKHAILovicH Remisov (1877-1958)—Novelist 
and essayist who emigrated after the Revolution, which he 
believed was an evil consequence of the decline of religious 
principles among the Russian people. Among his works 
are Russia Afire (1921) and Whirlwind Over Russia 
(1926-1927). 


ALEKSEI IvANovicH Rykov (1881-1938)—Old Bolshevik. 
In 1917, advocated a coalition government of Bolsheviks, 
Mensheviks, and other socialist organizations. After the 
Revolution, held a succession of high party and govern- 
ment positions, culminating in his assumption of Lenin’s 
post as chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. 
Sided with Stalin against Trotsky, but after the latter’s 
defeat was attacked by Stalin as a “rightist deviationist” 
and stripped of all his functions. In 1931, R. recanted and 
was restored to favor, but in 1938 he was executed after 
the Moscow show trial on charges of high treason. 


KonprRATI FioporovicH RyLEEv (1795-1826)—Poet and 
one of the leaders of the Northern Society, a branch of the 
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Decembrist movement. Helped organize the December 14, 
1825, mutiny of military units in St. Petersburg, for which 
he was arrested, tried, and executed. One of his poems, 
“Citizen,” was featured in the 1966 revival of Russkoe 
slovo, namesake of a 19th-century revolutionary journal. 


ANDREI DMITREVICH SAKHAROV (1921- )—Nuclear 
physicist; full member, USSR Academy of Sciences; 
Order of Lenin; Stalin Prize. Pioneer in the field of con- 
trolled thermonuclear fission—the harnessing of nuclear 
power for the generation of electricity for peaceful pur- 
poses. In 1964, was criticized for his opposition to Ly- 
senko’s doctrine, upheld first by Stalin and then by Khru- 
shchev, that the hereditary characteristics of plants can be 
influenced by environmental factors. In 1966, joined other 
intellectuals in appealing to Brezhnev against the rehabili- 
tation of Stalin. Later that year, signed a petition ob- 
jecting to a newly-issued decree making unauthorized 
protest demonstrations punishable by law. For his most 
recent criticisms of Soviet domestic and foreign policy, 


see Doc. 59. 


SHAMIL (1789-1871)—Imam (spiritual leader and ruler) 
of Dagestan, staved off the Russian conquest of the North- 
ern Caucasus for a quarter of a century but was finally 
subdued. Was considered an anti-Tsarist hero by Soviet 
historians until 1950, when he was abruptly recast as a 
traitor who led a separatist movement with a religious goal. 


N. SHCHEDRIN, pen name of Mikhail Yevgrafovich Saltykov 
(1826-1889)—Writer and civil servant. Was once vice- 
governor of a province despite his known opposition to the 
existing economic and social order. Became co-editor, 
with Nekrasov (q.v.), of both Sovremennik and Otech- 
estvennye zapiski, exerting great influence on the radicals 
of his day. His satirical commentaries on current affairs 
were couched in oblique, allegorical terms, or what he 
himself called “Aesopian language.” His novels include 
Contradictions (1847) and The Golovlev Family (1875-80). 


MikHAIL ALEKSANDROVICH SHOLOKHOV (1905- )— 
Writer, best known for his Quiet Flows the Don, an epic 
narrative of Cossack life in the revolutionary era (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1941), which won him the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1965. By his public statements 
(notably his implication at the 23rd Congress in 1966 that 
execution without trial would be an appropriate fate for 
Siniavsky and Daniel), he has identified himself with the 
ultraconservative wing of Soviet literature. (See Doc. 73) 


Yevcent Lyovicu Suvarts (1905-54) —Playright, known 
for his political allegories based on fairy tales. The Shadow 
(based on the story of Peter Schlemiel, the man who lost 
his shadow), was removed from the stage in 1940, and S. 
remained in disfavor until the last year of his life. Other 
plays include The Snow Queen (1930) and The Naked 
King (1960), both variations on Hans Christian Andersen 
stories. 


Konstantin MIKHAILOvICH Stmonoy (1915- )—One 
of the most successful writers of the Stalinist era; awarded 
six Stalin Prizes for his poetry, plays, and novels. Under 
Khrushchev, however, joined other intellectuals in de- 
nouncing the Stalin cult. His war diaries, also critical of 
Stalin, were completed after Khrushchev’s fall and have 
been suppressed by the present regime. His published 
works include Days and Nights (New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1945) and The Living and the Dead (New York, 
Doubleday and Company, 1962). 


ANDREI DONATEVICH SINIAVSKY (1925- )—Writer, Can- 
didate in Philological Sciences, former senior member of 
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the Gorky Institute of World Literature, USSR Academy 
of World Literature, USSR Academy of Sciences. Between 
1959 and 1966, had various novels, short stories, and crit- 
ical articles published abroad under the pseudonym 
“Abram Tertz.” His best-known novellas are The Trial 
Begins (New York, Pantheon Books, 1960) and The 
Makepeace Experiment (New York, Pantheon Books, 
1965). On Socialist Realism (New York, Pantheon Books, 
1960), “Tertz’s” principal critical work, stresses the diff- 
culties of dramatizing Communist ideals within the literary 
framework of realism, a form he considers more appro- 
priate to the 19th century. Tried in February 1966 and 
sentenced to seven years at hard labor for “slandering” 
the Soviet Union in his foreign publications. His co- 
defendant, Yuli Daniel (q.v.), received a five-year sentence 
on the same charge. 


SerRGEI VASILEVICH SMIRNOV (1913- )—Poet, board 
member of the RSFSR Writers’ Union. Replaced the con- 
servative Kochetov (q.v.) as editor of Literaturnaia gazeta 
in 1959, but was dismissed the following year for pub- 
lishing the works of “formalists.” 


ALEKSANDR ISAEVICH SOLZHENITSYN (1918- )—Novel- 
ist. Commissioned in the artillery in 1942, serving continu- 
ously at the front until February 1945, when he was ar- 
rested and sentenced to eight years at forced labor on 
what was later officially acknowledged as “an unfounded 
political charge.” After completing his sentence, was 
exiled to the provinces until 1956. Since 1957, has taught 
school in Riazan. (For more details, see Editors’ Note 
OT Psat he 


ALEKSEI ALEKSANDROVICH SURKOVY (1899- )—Poet and 
editor. Former First Secretary of the USSR Writers’ 
Union (1954-59); still member of its secretariat. Was 
chief editor of Literaturnaia gazeta in 1944-46 and of 
Ogoniok in 1949-53. As a writer, S. is best known for his 
war poetry, including the collection Victory (1943). Order 
of Lenin; Order of the Red Banner of Labor; two Orders 
of the Red Star; Badge of Honor; two Stalin Prizes. 


Gricort Ts. Svirsky—Novelist, short-story writer, and 
essayist. Has contributed to Komsomolskaia pravda, Lit- 
eraturnaia gazeta, Ogoniok, Oktiabr, Sovetskaia Rossiia, 
and others. Expelled from the party after a January 16, 
1968, speech protesting censorship at a party aktiv of Mos- 
cow writers. (See Doc. 71) 


VasyL SYMONENKO (1935-1963)—Ukrainian poet, died of 
cancer at age 28. His impassioned championship of 
Ukrainian national and cultural values has been compared 
to that of Taras Shevchenko in the 19th-century (see Mr. 
Luckyj’s article in Part I of “In Quest of Justice”). Also 
defended the rights of other Soviet minorities, notably the 
Kurds. His militant underground poetry, as well as ex- 


’ cerpts from his diary, were published in the West after his 


death (Bereh chekan, New York, Prolog, 1965). 


Titstan TapipzE—Georgian poet. Began his career prior 
to World War I as a member of the Blue Drinking Horn 
coterie of Georgian symbolists, and in time became a rec- 
ognized master of his native literary language. Was closely 
befriended by Pasternak, who described him as “a re- 
served and complicated soul, wholly attracted to the good 
and capable of clear vision and self-sacrifice.” Liquidated 
in 1936 (or ’37) during Beria’s purges of the Caucasus. 


VALERI YAKOVLEVICH Tarsis (1906- )—wWriter. Joined 
the party as a young man and worked as an editor in a 
state publishing house. Fought in World War II and was 
twice wounded. In the early 1960’s, had several novels 


published abroad, including The Bluebottle (London, Col- 
lins and Harvill Press, 1962) and Red and Black (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1963), both of which are set in 
the Stalin era. Arrested in 1962 and kept in an insane 
asylum for seven months after writing a letter to Khru- 
shchev calling the Soviet Union an unbearable place to 
live. After his release, wrote Ward 7 (London, Collins and 
Harvill Press 1965), a barely fictionalized account of his 
confinement in which he predicted the inevitable over- 
throw of Soviet totalitarianism, which he equated with 
fascism. In 1966 was permitted to go to England, where 
he bitterly denounced the Soviet regime and was granted 
political asylum, resulting in the revocation of his Soviet 
citizenship. 


Fiopor Ivanovicn TiutcHev (1803-1873)—Poet and dip- 
lomat. Wrote anonymously, but in 1850 his identity was 
revealed and his talent recognized by Nikolai Nekrasov 
(q.v.). Advocated a single Slavic state dominated by 
Russia. 


Marina TsvETAEVA (1892-1941)—Poetess whose verses 
are distinguished by their spontaneity and complex sound 
effects. Emigrated in 1922, returned to the Soviet Union 
in 1939, and two years later committed suicide. Condemned 
as a “formalist” during her lifetime, T. was rehabilitated 
following Stalin’s death. 


Mixuait NIKOLAEVICH TUKHACHEVSKY (1893-1937)— 
Fought as a Red Army commander in the Civil War and 
in the 1920 war against Poland. In 1935, became one of 
the first five Marshals of the Soviet Union, but was relieved 
of his command two years later on charges of Trotskyism 
and conspiring with foreign powers. Executed after a 
secret trial which heralded a sweeping purge of the Red 
Army; rehabilitated. 


ALEKSANDR TRIFONOVICH TvARDOVSKY (1910- )—Poet; 
editor of Novyi mir 1950-54 and again from 1958 to the 
present. Has sought to make the journal a platform for 
progressive writing of all kinds, whether fiction or non- 
fiction, prose or poetry, foreign or domestic. In the late 
1950’s T. resurrected the comic soldier-hero of one of his 
war poems in “Tiorkin in the Other World,” a devastating 
—but at the time unpublished—satire on Stalin’s bureauc- 
racy (for an English translation, see Priscilla Johnson, 
Khrushchev and the Arts: The Politics of Soviet Culture, 
1962-1964, Cambridge, Massachusetts, MIT Press, 1965). 
In 1963, Khrushchev unexpectedly invited T. to read this 
work before an audience of prominent authors from both 
East and West. A known admirer of Solzhenitsyn (q.v.), 
whose One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich was first 
published in Novyi mir, T. has reportedly tried hard— 
though unsuccessfully—to publish the latter’s Cancer 
Ward and The First Circle. Because of T.’s difficulties 
with the censors, Novyi mir often appears weeks late. 


Motser SotomonovicH Uritsky (1873-1918)—Originally 
a Social Democrat, became a Bolshevik in 1917 and helped 
organize the October Revolution, after which he was ap- 
pointed head of the Petrograd Cheka. Killed by a Socialist 
Revolutionary. 


ArTEM VeEsELYy (1899-1939)—Novelist; was a_ political 
commissar attached to the Red Army during the Civil War. 
Works such as The Fiery Rivers (1924), Land of My Birth 
(1926), and Russia Washed with Blood (1929-1931) draw 
historical parallels between the October Revolution and 
the peasant uprisings of the 17th and 18th centuries. 


V. Votoparsky (Moiser MArRKovicH GoLpsTEIN) (1890- 
1918)—Revolutionary, first active in the Jewish Bund and 


later in the Ukrainian Socialist Democratic Party. In 1913, 
emigrated to the USA and joined the American Socialist 
Party, functioning as an anti-war propagandist. Returned 
to Russia in 1917, joined the Bolsheviks, and soon became 
commissar for press, propaganda, and agitation. Shot by 
a Socialist Revolutionary. 


MAKSIMIKIAN ALEKSANDROVICH VOLOSHIN (1877-1931) — 
Symbolist poet. Collections such as Mute Demons (1919) 
and Poems of the Terror (1924) reflect deep patriotism 
mixed with foreboding at the revolutionary course his 
country had embarked upon. 


KONSTANTIN VASILEVICH VORONKOV—Writer; Secretary of 
the USSR Writers’ Union in charge of organizational 
questions. 


ANDREI VOZNESENSKY (1933- )—Leading contempo- 
rary poet, encouraged by Pasternak, whom he greatly ad- 
mired. In 1963, forced to recant his “failings” (which in- 
cluded giving foreign interviews, a practice he has not 
abandoned on subsequent foreign travels). For accounts 
of his further difficulties with the authorities, see Doc. 72 
and the Editor’s Note on p. 37. See also the Selected Poems 
of Andrei Voznesensky, translated by Anselm Hollo; New 
York, Grove Press, 1964, and Voznesensky: Selected 
Poems, translated by Herbert Marshall, New York, Hill 
and Wang, 1966. Individual poems have appeared in 
Encounter, Odyssey Review, and The Nation. 


GENRIKH GRIGOREVICH YAGODA (1891-1938)—Security 
police chief. In 1920, appointed member of the Cheka 
presidium; 1924, deputy chief of the OGPU; 1934, chief 
of the NKVD. Was removed from the last post in 1936, 
presumably because of his earlier contacts with the “right- 
ist opposition” within the party. Arrested April 1937 on 
charges of assassinating party leaders and allowing foreign 
spies to infiltrate the NKVD. Executed after the 1938 
Moscow trial together with Bukharin, Rykov, and many 
others. 


Kamit YASHEN (1909- )—First Secretary, Uzbek 
Writers’ Union, and Secretary, USSR Writers’ Union. His 
Selected Works appeared in 1962 and his awards include 
the Order of Lenin (1959) and the Order of the Red 
Banner of Labor (1965). 


AveL SOFRONOVICH YENUKIDZE (1877-193? )—Old Bolshe- 
vik, repeatedly arrested and exiled for his revolutionary 
activities, which began in the 1890's. After the Revolution, 
became secretary of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets. Shot without trial during the 
purges of the 1930s. 


SeRGEI ALEKSANDROVICH YESENIN (1895-1925) —Poet. 
Welcomed the Revolution in the belief that it would re- 
lieve rural poverty while preserving the traditional peasant 
culture. Soon became disenchanted with the proletariani- 
zation of the countryside and spent the last years of his 
life in despondency and dissipation, as recorded in such 
long poems as “Tavern Moscow” and “Confessions of a 
Hooligan” (both 1924). Committed suicide. 


YEVGENI YEVTUSHENKO (1933- )—Poet whose out- 
spokenness in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s made him 
an international celebrity and an embarrassment to the 
Soviet regime. Was twice expelled from the Komosomol, 
the second time in 1963 after a visit to Western Europe, 
where he permitted L’Express (Paris) to publish his 
Precocious Biography without Soviet sanction. The polit- 
ical candor which marked many of his earlier poems (such 
as “Babyi Yar,” a condemnation of antisemitism pub- 
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lished in 1961) has been less evident (and perhaps sup- 
pressed) in recent years. Ye. has been permitted to travel 
on four continents as an official cultural envoy. See George 
Reavey’s enlarged and revised translation and edition of 
The Poetry of Yevgeny Yevtushenko, New York, October 
House, 1965. (See also Doc. 81) 


Niko.al IvanovicH YEzHOv (1894-1939)—Party and se- 
curity police official. In 1936, appointed chief of the 
NKVD and for two years administered Stalin’s terror. This 
period—the most bloody in the history of the USSR—has 
since become known as the Yezhovshchina. In 1938, Y. 
was dismissed and given a relatively insignificant post in 
the government, and a year later he disappeared. 


NiKoLaAl ALEKSEEVICH ZABOLOTSKY (1903-1958)—Poet, 
was at first influenced by Western modernists, but during 
the 1930’s his style—in such poems as “Fertility” and “The 
North”—was reminiscent of the classical heritage of Lo- 
monosov (q.v.). Having been imprisoned during the rela- 
tively permissive 1920’s, warned other writers that the 
“thaw” of the 1950’s would be of short duration and that 
those who spoke out would be punished. 


ViraLt ALEKSANDR ZAKRUTKIN—Member of the USSR 
Writers’ Union and the editorial board of Literaturnaia 
Rossiia. 


YevcENY IvanovicH ZAMIATIN (1884-1937)—Leading fig- 
ure on the early Soviet literary scene. His anti-Utopian 


novel, We (1924), in which he satirizes totalitarian regi- 
mentation, served as a model for Orwell’s novel 1984. Z. 
never attempted to publish this work in the USSR, but 
authorized its appearance in French, English, and Czech 
translation, infuriating the All-Russian Writers’ Union. 
Wrote a defiant letter to Stalin and succeeded in obtaining 
permission to emigrate to Paris in 1931. 


ANDREI ALEKSANDROVICH ZHDANOV (1896-1948)—Party 
and government official, played a prominent role in purges 
of the 1930’s. From 1946 to 1948, was the virtual dictator 
of Soviet cultural policy, establishing rigid political norms 
for all writers and artists. At the same time, was a leading 
figure in the Cominform. Died at the height of his power 
under suspicious circumstances. 


MIKHAIL VASILEVICH ZIMIANIN (1914- )—Chief editor 
of Pravda; former diplomat. Served as Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Hanoi and Prague and rose to the rank of Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1965. Order of the Red 
Banner of Labor. (See Doc. 64) 


MikHaiL MikHAILovicH ZosHCHENKO  (1895-1958)— 
Humorist, short-story writer, immensely popular during 
the 1920’s and 1930's. In 1946 was attacked by Zhdanoy 
(q.v.) for his story “The Adventures of a Monkey,” which 
allegedly satirized the Soviet people and political system. 
Expelled from the Writers’ Union together with Anna 
Akhmatova (q.v.), Z. remained in obscurity, publishing 
only a few insignificant items before his death. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The 
Brief 
Spring 
of 
1968 


As long as we are still alive we shall continue to believe in 
the power of our truth and to pin our hopes to it—the truth 
of freedom and decency, the truth of reason, the truth of all 
of us, the truth which makes a man a human being. We are 
still fighting with our only weapons—with words—although 
this may be our last stand. 

However, we firmly believe that the need which evoked 
these words will not come to an end, even if the sound of 
these words is muted: the need which is expressed by the 
will to live in freedom, in human honor, in an age of reason. 
And we believe in the meaning of this will, which no one has 
ever succeeded in breaking in the long history of mankind. 

Even those who must submit to coercion are not released 
thereby from their duty to show their contempt for coercion, 
to show contempt for all who succumb and who discredit 
themselves. 

“If we should not meet again, we wish all of you to love one 
another; do not let good people be oppressed; let everyone 
speak his truth” —(Jan Hus). 


—From Literarni listy (Prague), Aug. 22, 1968 
(clandestine issue) 


The Sparrow in the Cage 


By Richard Lowenthal 


uring the night of August 20-21, the Soviet 
Union and four of its Warsaw Pact allies invaded 
and occupied the territory of a fifth ally, Czechoslo- 
vakia, in order to change the policy of its ruling 
Communist party. Military preparations for that 
action had been visibly conducted since early May; 
threatening public statements as well as internal 
information meetings for party activists in the par- 
ticipating states had presaged it for more than a 
month. Nevertheless, both the actual decision to 
invade and the manner of its execution came as a 
surprise to most diplomats and other observers out- 
side the Soviet bloc. The invasion itself was un- 
expected since there had been widespread belief 
that the Soviets were merely bluffing and would 
shun the political cost of carrying out their threat. 
Just as surprising was the apparent lack of political 
preparations for an alternative Czechoslovak leader- 
ship to match the skillful military staffwork that 
had been done. 


———— 


Professor Lowenthal is regularly on the faculty of 
the Free University of Berlin but is spending this 
year at The Institute for Behavioral Sciences and 
Studies, Palo Alto, California. His numerous writ. 
ings include a collection of essays published under 
the title World Communism by Oxford University 
Press (New York and London, 1964). 
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On the first score, it had been argued that the 
Czechoslovak party and government leaders had 
given the Soviets reason enough for protest and 
pressure, but no serious cause for armed inter- 
vention. Prague had clearly demonstrated its wil- 
lingness to keep within the limits of precedent 
established by past and current Soviet practice— 
negatively in Hungary, positively in Poland, and 
more recently in Rumania: preservation of single- 
party rule and loyalty to the military alliance. Even 
if the details of Prague’s domestic and foreign policy 
continued to displease the bloc’s leading power as 
well as its more rigid-thinking members, would the 
collective oligarchs in Moscow really risk the evap- 
oration of any remaining spirit of detente, the re- 
vitalization of NATO through a renewed sense of 
common danger, and the ruin of the impending 
world conference of Communist parties, merely in 
order to refuse to the Czechs and Slovaks a degree 
of domestic autonomy which Khrushchev had, how- 
ever reluctantly, conceded to the Poles in 1956, and 
a measure of independence in foreign policy which 
they themselves were currently tolerating on the part 
of Rumania? 

On the second score, past experience had indi- 
cated that once the Soviets really decided to subju- 
gate a country by force, they could be relied upon to 
have their satellite government ready for installa- 


tion. Yet this time they failed conspicuously to 
produce the “loyal comrades” who were supposed to 
have invited their troops, and after days of flounder- 
ing found themselves forced to negotiate with the 
very leaders they had arrested on arrival and even 
to reinstate them, at least provisionally. Didn’t this 
prove that the top Soviet leadership was almost as 
much surprised by the invasion as the outside ex- 
perts—that the crucial decision was a last-minute 
improvisation, forced on a wavering and divided 
Politburo by a combination of worried generals, 
middle-rank apparatchiki, and frightened hard-line 
allies in an unforeseeable sudden upset? 

There can indeed be no doubt that the Czech and 
Slovak Communists’ experiment in combining con- 
trolled liberalization at home with a striving for 
limited but real autonomy in foreign policy has 
confronted the Soviet leaders with their most diffi- 
cult choice since the fall of Khrushchev. Evidence 
of division and vacillation in the collective leader- 
ship is conclusive, not only for the weeks preceding 
the crucial decision, but even after it—in fact, the 
decision remained open-ended in important aspects 
for more than a month after the invasion. Yet there 
is no evidence whatever to back the hypothesis that 
the Politburo was overridden by its subordinates in 
some sudden, irrational and therefore unforseeable 
upheaval. On the contrary, it can be shown that 
the decision to occupy Czechoslovakia regardless 
of political cost, however reluctantly arrived at, 
represents the culmination of trends in the foreign 
and domestic policy of the Soviet collective leader- 
ship that had been visibly gathering strength for 
the past two years; while the political floundering 
that followed the military Blitz was due not to im- 
provisation and lack of political planning, but to 
rigid commitment to a plan which proved to have 
been based on gross miscalculation. 


Principal Guidelines 


Clearly, an understanding of the considerations 
underlying the Soviet decision is of major impor- 
tance not only for a historical interpretation of the 
tragedy of Czechoslovakia, but for an appreciation 
of the nature of the present Soviet leadership and 
of the factors likely to continue guiding its decisions 
while it remains in power. Before further discus- 
sion, it may be useful to outline briefly the principal 
theses of the interpretation offered here. 

First, the recent trend of Soviet foreign policy 
has been to give increasing priority to the cohesion 
of Moscow’s East European power sphere over any 


attempt to influence developments farther afield, 
and certainly over the interests of the pro-Soviet 
Communist parties. While Rumania was regarded 
as peripheral for bloc cohesion, the role of Czecho- 
slovakia—in maintaining not only the military but 
above all the political and economic unity of the 
bloc in the face of Western temptations—was held 
to be as crucial in 1968 as it had been for “shield- 
ing” Eastern Europe from the lure of the Marshall 
Plan in 1947. Then, Stalin’s flat statement to the 
Czech government that acceptance of Marshall Plan 
aid was incompatible with the Soviet-Czechoslovak 
alliance was both the prelude to the liquidation 
of Czech democracy (by the coup of February 
1948) and an earnest of Russia’s determination to 
keep all forms of Western influence out of her newly 
conquered empire. Now the Soviets have come 
to regard the possible Czech acceptance of West 
German credits, in a context of improving political 
relations, as a danger comparable to that “coloniza- 
tion by the dollar” once feared by Stalin—likely not 
only to undermine Moscow’s hold on Czechoslo- 
vakia’s economic resources, but to set an example of 
political reorientation for other East European states 
that would end in the isolation of the Soviets’ East 
German bastion. 

Second, the Kremlin’s fear of the disruptive effect 
that West German economic strength and political 
contacts might have on the bloc had a domestic 
parallel in its increasing worry over the encourage- 
ment derived by critical Soviet intellectuals from 
the example of the new freedom of public debate in 
Czechoslovakia. For, corresponding to the foreign 
policy priority of holding onto Soviet power in East- 
ern Europe, the chief trend in recent Soviet domestic 
policy has been the effort to intimidate the critical 
intelligentsia and restore them to conformist disci- 
pline. At home as abroad, the post-Khrushchev 
collective has gradually revealed itself as an oligar- 
chy of conservative bureaucrats, primarily con- 
cerned neither to force violent, Stalin-style trans- 
formation on society nor to meet its contemporary 
needs by liberalization, but merely to hold onto its 
power—partly by stepping up armaments in a 
framework of economic growth, partly by police 
measures thinly cloaked in the ideological verbiage 
of a bygone period. It was pervasive fear of change 
—the raison d’état of an empire in decline which 
is also a police state on the defensive—that finally 
tipped the balance in favor of military action. 

Third, still another fear of the Soviet rulers 
accounts for their initial political paralysis and sub- 
sequent about-face in the days following the inva- 
sion—the fear of provoking a Hungarian-style pop- 
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ular rising supported by local army elements, with 
unforeseeable repercussions in the neighboring 
countries. Because of that fear (and because of the 
natural preference of conservative bureaucrats for 
“constitutional” procedures), Moscow did not wish 
to overthrow the leadership of Czechoslovakia’s 
Communist party and government by naked force: 
it expected the legitimate organs of party and state 
to change their leadership once the occupation was 
an accomplished fact. As Soviet and East German 
statements in the first critical days make clear, the 
invaders’ information from their “loyal comrades” 
was that once the tanks arrived in Prague, the 
“Dubcek group” would become a minority and the 
willing collaborators a majority in the party Presid- 
ium, and that President Svodoba would have to 
appoint a new government according to the will of 
the new majority. When that expectation proved 
wrong, the disoriented Soviets arrested the leading 
reformers—but could not replace them, not because 
collaborators were lacking, but because the latter 
had failed to establish the “legitimacy” that had 
been stipulated as a condition for the invasion. 


From Weakness to Strength 


During the first two years that followed the 
fall of Khrushchev, Soviet foreign policy fully re- 
covered from the double shock it had been dealt in 
1962-63 by Moscow’s defeat in the Cuban missile 
crisis and by its virtual break with Communist 
China. In 1963 President Kennedy’s offer of a 
detente had been accepted primarily as a breathing 
space for recovering from a position of weakness. 
By 1965 the Soviet leaders were able to launch new 
initiatives on the basis of a revised assessment of 
their priority interests. 

Their basic decision was that the worldwide 
power competition against the United States in 
general, and the contest for the balance of power in 
Europe in particular, would continue to be of greater 
urgency—at least for some years to come—than 
the bitter new rivalry with Communist China.’ It 
seems unlikely that Khrushchev’s successors have 
ever had serious hopes of a reconciliation with Mao 
Tse-tung, or even that they have counted on an effec- 
tive restoration of the defunct Chinese alliance (as 
distinct from a more pragmatic form of watchful 


1See on this point R. Lowenthal, “China’s Impact on the 
Evolution of the Alliances in Europe,” in Western and Eastern 
Europe: The Changing Relationship, Adelphi Papers, No. Bos 
London, 1967. 
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coexistence) after his death. But they seem to have 
made a realistic judgment that the danger from the 
East lay in the future rather than in the present, and 
that for the time being it could be met by compara- 
ively limited efforts (such as re-engagement in 
Vietnam by arms deliveries, combined with offers of 
“united action” designed to unmask Peking’s hy- 
pocrisy; improvement of Soviet relations with 
Japan; deterrence of Chinese threats against India; 
and intensified paramilitary training in the Far 
Eastern border regions ). 


By contrast, American power was seen as by far 
the more immediate threat. The Soviet rulers per- 
ceived the US as armed with the superior strategic 
strength and tactical mobility demonstrated in Cuba, 
as liable to abuse these advantages for interventions 
of the Vietnam and Dominican type, and as po- 
tentially dangerous to Soviet security in Europe by 
its alliance with “revanchist” West Germany. The 
Soviet leaders may not really believe that the 
“American imperialists” would deliberately launch 
a nuclear war, or that the West Germans would 
use the Bundeswehr for an attempt to reunify the 
national territory at the risk of national suicide; 
still, they regard the link between German territorial 
revisionism and US nuclear power not only as the 
one standing challenge to their own military control 
of Eastern Europe up to the Elbe, but as a line-up 
of interests involving at least some risk of unin- 
tended nuclear war. For that reason, the breakup of 
the NATO alliance—meaning in effect primarily of 
the military link between Washington and Bonn— 
has, ever since 1955, ranked second only to the 
preservation of the East European status quo itself 
on the Soviet list of priorities. By 1965, American 
involvement in Vietnam combined with the new 
policies of General de Gaulle to produce an open 
crisis in NATO that seemed for the first time to 
bring the prize within the reach of the Kremlin 
leaders. 


Khrushchev’s successors thus concentrated their 
main efforts on catching up with American military 
power on one side, and on exploiting the crisis of 
NATO, with a view to the 1969 deadline for its 
possible dissolution, on the other. Their remark- 
able achievements in the field of armaments—the 
approach to parity with the US in strategic weapons 
of mass destruction, and the increase in highly mo- 
bile, sea and airborne forces for conventional mili- 
tary action at long range—are now a matter of 
public record. To create incentives for the dissolu- 
tion of NATO, the Soviets used a two-pronged ap- 
proach: they launched a major campaign for a 
“European Security System” that would replace 


both NATO and the Warsaw Pact, working hard to 
get the European neutrals as well as member states 
of NATO interested in a “European security con- 
ference” to discuss the project; at the same time, 
they took active steps to build up a solid power 
sphere in the Middle East and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean from which they would eventually be able to 
threaten NATO’s southern flank. 

There was, of course, a certain inconsistency be- 
tween these various aspects of Soviet policy to- 
wards the West. The campaign to end the division 
of Europe into hostile military blocs by creating an 
all-inclusive European security system depended for 
its success on the climate of the East-West detente, 
whereas the speedup of Soviet armaments and the 
growing implantation of Soviet power in the Middle 
East and the Eastern Mediterranean were liable to 
disturb that climate once their results became ob- 
vious. It is a matter of speculation whether this 
inconsistency reflected imperfect agreement within 
the collective leadership, or whether the men in the 
Kremlin were just waiting to see how far their “soft” 
detente diplomacy might get them before their 
“hard” power ploys became visible. What is cer- 
tain is that until the turn of 1966-67 they were 
remarkably successful in both directions. Their 
switch from the dispersal of political energies and 
economic resources in widely scattered parts of the 
underdeveloped world (characteristic of Khru- 
shchev’s conduct of affairs down to the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis) to a heavy concentration of political, eco- 
nomic and military effort on the Middle East bore 
fruit both in increasingly close ties with the “pro- 
gressive” Arab states and in a growing detachment 
of Turkish and Iranian policy from the West. 

The entry of pro-Soviet Communist ministers into 
the new Syrian government in the spring of 1966, 
followed by Premier Kosygin’s appeal for a bloc of 
liberated Arab states leaning on Soviet support,” 
marked a critical shift from an anti-Western “strat- 
egy of denial” in this region to its proclamation 
as a Soviet sphere of influence; but it seems the 
significance was not appreciated in the chanceries 
of the Western powers—no more than was the sig- 
nificance of the growing Soviet campaign against 
the presence of the American Sixth Fleet in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and the quick and steady 
increase in the Mediterranean Detachment of the 


Soviet Black Sea Fleet. 


2 Kosygin’s appeal was launched in an address to the Na- 
tional Assembly of the UAR in Cairo; see Pravda, May 18, 
1966. 


Status Quo and Security 


Meanwhile the campaign for a “European Se- 
curity System”—a concept first put forward by the 
USSR in 1954-55 as an alternative to the creation of 
a West German army in the NATO framework— 
had been revived in 1965 and had enabled Moscow 
to wrest the diplomatic initiative in Europe from 
a divided West. Favored by American preoccupa- 
tion elsewhere and by the immobility of successive 
West German governments, as much as by General 
de Gaulle’s illusion of a Franco-Russian partnership 
in rebuilding an undivided Europe, the campaign 
reached a climax in the summer of 1966—first, with 
the French leader’s state visit to the Soviet Union, 
following the French departure from NATO’s in- 
tegrated military organization, and finally, with the 
official formulation of the Soviet program for Euro- 
pean security by the Bucharest conference of the 
Warsaw Pact. 

The two key passages of the Bucharest Declara- 
tion * proclaimed the need for the general accep- 
tance of the territorial status quo in Europe on one 
side, and a plan for replacing the opposing military 
alliances by an overall security system on the other. 
The first, addressed primarily to the Federal Re- 
public, insisted on its recognition of the legitimacy 
and permanence not only of the existing frontiers 
between Germany and her Eastern neighbors, but 
of the partition of Germany proper: Bonn was 
summoned to recognize the sovereignty of the East 
German state and to renounce all constitutional 
rights in the “separate territory” of West Berlin. 
The second key passage suggested that this Euro- 
pean order should be jointly guaranteed by all 
East and West European states, leaving open the 
question of American participation in such a pact. 
It explicitly affirmed the willingness of the member 
states of the Warsaw Pact to dissolve their military 
alliance in favor of the new security system if the 
members of NATO would dissolve theirs; and it 
went on to suggest that if the signatories of the 
North Atlantic Treaty were not willing to take this 
final step at once, a dissolution of the integrated 
military organizations of both pacts could serve as 
a first instalment (a proposal facilitated by the fact 
that the Warsaw Pact had no such integrated 
organization ). 

As Western diplomats recognized at once, the 
plan contained an even more important pitfall: 


3 For Peace and Security: Materials on the Meeting in 
Bucharest, July 4-6, 1966, Moscow, 1966. 


it said nothing about the network of bilateral 20- 
year treaties between the Communist states of East- 
ern Europe, most of them originally signed at the 
end of World War II and thus outdating the 
Warsaw Pact. The Soviet treaties with Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland had just been renewed in 1963 
and 1965 for another 20 years, and a new 20-year 
treaty between Russia and Eastern Germany had 
been added in 1964. Hence Soviet troops could 
have remained on the Elbe even after the dissolu- 
tion of the Warsaw Pact, while the Americans 
would have had to go home after the dissolution of 
NATO; and the formal sanction of the territorial 
status quo under the Bucharest plan would have 
been accompanied in effect by the establishment of 
Russia as the dominant military power on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and thus by a decisive shift in the 
world balance of power. But while these considera- 
tions caused the Western governments, including 
Gaullist France, to be wary of the Bucharest pro- 
posals as they stood, they seemed to offer at least 
a starting point for discussion; and on a continent 
whose peoples had become increasingly weary of 
postwar partition and domination by the super- 
powers, the fact that the Soviets had come forward 
with some proposal for radical change gave them 
a prima facie political advantage. 


The Turn of 1967: Germany’s Role 


All the more remarkable, then, that since early 
1967 Soviet propaganda for a mutual dissolution 
of the opposing alliances has been virtually aban- 
doned. The offer was mentioned once more at the 
conference of European Communist parties held at 
Karlovy Vary in the spring of 1967, but has not, 
to the writer’s knowledge, turned up in any official 
Soviet document since that time.‘ Instead, the need 
to strengthen both the military preparedness and 
above all the political unity of the Soviet-led alli- 
ance in the face of the danger from “West German 
militarism, revanchism and neo-Nazism” has come 
to be the predominant concern of Soviet European 
policy—precisely from the moment that the im- 
provement of relations with the East European 
Communist states, including the Soviet Union itself, 
became the priority objective of the new Federal 


* The virtual dropping of the offer was publicly deplored by 
the Italian Communist leader Luigi Longo in a speech to his 
Central Committee after the invasion of Czechoslovakia: 
L’Unita (Rome), Aug. 30, 1968. 
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Government of the “Grand Coalition” formed in 
Bonn in December 1966. 

To appreciate the extraordinary nature of the 
Soviet about-face, it is necessary to recall the main 
features of Bonn’s New Eastern policy.° Abandon- 
ing the reservations harbored by previous West 
German leaders against the East-West detente, the 
new government proclaimed that such a detente, 
with full participation on Bonn’s part, was the only 
conceivable framework for any approach to eventual 
German reunification. Accordingly, Bonn offered to 
establish full diplomatic relations with the Com- 
munist governments of Eastern Europe, regardless 
of the “Hallstein doctrine” (the prior official policy 
proscribing such relations with any country—save 
the USSR—that recognized East Germany). Bonn 
declared solemnly that it regarded the Munich 
agreement of 1938 as null and void (not from the 
start, as the Soviet bloc demanded, but because the 
agreement had been destroyed by Hitler’s occupa- 
tion of the remainder of Czechoslovakia in 1939— 
a position identical with that of the British govern- 
ment). It maintained the reservation that the fron- 
tier with Poland could be finally settled only in a 
peace treaty, but stopped asserting the continued 
legal validity of the prewar frontier of 1937. It 
offered to negotiate practical measures to improve 
personal, economic and cultural contacts between 
both parts of Germany through talks at every level, 
including the ministerial level, with representatives 
of East Germany—short only of formal recognition 
according to international law. Finally, it proposed 
that the NATO allies should negotiate with the 
Soviets for a mutual reduction of the armed forces 
stationed in both parts of Germany, and declared 
itself ready to negotiate a mutual renunciation of 
the use or threat of force with the Soviet Union 
and all its allies, including East Germany. 

This reorientation of West German policy rep- 
resented more than a mere adjustment of diplomatic 
tactics: it was preceded by a steady change in 
public opinion over several years, and was finally 
achieved by the entry of the Social Democratic 
Party into the government. Yet while the new policy 
was eagerly welcomed by the Communist govern- 
ment of Rumania and aroused considerable initial 
interest in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
it was bitterly denounced as a new form of political 
aggression by the East German and Polish Com- 
munists and, after some initial hesitation, by the 


5 See, for instance, the programmatic declaration of the new 
government in the Bundestag, Dec. 13, 1966. 


Soviets. The East German leaders feared that any 
improvement of relations between Bonn and their 
Communist allies would eventually lead to their 
own isolation in their artificial German state. The 
Polish Communists, remembering their recent con- 
flict with the Catholic Church on the possibility of 
a reconciliation between the German and Polish 
peoples, were convinced that anything which less- 
ened the fear of Germany would undermine the 
Polish people’s willingness to rely solely on Russian 
protection, and thereby weaken the basis of their 
own rule. And the Soviet leaders concluded that 
Bonn’s active participation in the detente was a far 
greater threat to their own security than its former 
rigidity, since the proposed rapprochement might 
isolate their East German bastion, cause differences 
within their alliance, and reduce the common fear 
of a new Hitler—the strongest cement binding the 
alliance at the popular level. 

We can now see why Bonn’s decision to join the 
East-West detente without reservations became the 
catalyst of Moscow’s decision to turn away from it. 
So long as the West was divided on the issue, the 
Soviets could afford to pose as the champions of 
detente and the advocates of an eventual dissolution 
of both opposing alliances: while they felt reason- 
ably assured of their own power sphere—with the 
peripheral and partial exception of Rumania—they 
could exploit the differences in the enemy camp 
through a flexible, offensive policy. But as soon as 
the evolution of West Germany offered to Russia’s 
client states an alternative to fear, the Soviets, feel- 
ing their hold on Eastern Europe threatened, with- 
drew to a posture of defensive rigidity. Pressure 
was brought to bear on Czechoslovakia, as well as 
on Hungary and Bulgaria, to reject Bonn’s offer 
of normal diplomatic relations; the campaign to 
paint the Federal Republic as a hotbed of neo-Nazi 
aggression was given preference over the chance to 
negotiate a mutual renunciation of the use or threat 
of force, even though Bonn was willing to include 
East Germany among its partners; and by the end 
of 1967, the slogan for a “European Security Sys- 
tem” was no longer interpreted to mean a conti- 
nental system of mutual guarantees among equals, 
but a revived guarantee by the victors of World War 
II against German militarism on the model of the 
Potsdam agreement.® The men in the Kremlin can 
hardly have deluded themselves into believing that 
this would appear as an attractive alternative to 
NATO in Western eyes—but once the preservation 
of their East European power sphere seemed in 
doubt, they gave it absolute priority over any 
further attempts to get NATO dissolved. 


The Soviet attitude to the internal changes in 
Czechoslovakia developed above all in this context. 
The leaders of the CPSU must have long been 
aware of the inefficiency and growing unpopularity 
of the Novotny regime; and they had no inherent 
reason to oppose either the implementation of the 
Czechoslovak plan for economic reform or the ful- 
filment of long-standing pledges to rehabilitate the 
victims of the terror years. But they were worried 
by the growing pressure of opinion in Czechoslo- 
vakia—voiced by economists, scholars and writers 
—favoring better relations with Western Germany; 
and they rightly feared that a reform regime might 
be more responsive to that pressure than Novotny’s 
bureaucratic leadership. Hence, while avoiding 
open intervention at this stage, the Kremlin used its 
influence to back the old incumbents—interfering 
just enough to arouse resentment, and to make the 
overthrow of the Novotny team in January 1968 
appear as a Soviet setback. In short, the Soviet 
preoccupation with West Germany stood at the 
beginning of the chain of events that ended with 
the Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia. 


Challenge from Within 


The above analysis is open to one serious objec- 
tion: viewed from outside, the sudden turn which 
the Soviets’ European policy underwent in early 
1967 appears disproportionate to its immediate 
cause. After all, Soviet control of Eastern Europe, 
with the exception of Rumania, had been effectively 
consolidated in the two years following the fall of 
Khrushchev: the Rumanian infection had not 
spread, the military capacity of the Warsaw Pact 
forces had steadily improved, and there had been 
visible progress in the coordination of bloc diplo- 
macy with regard to the West in general and to the 
critical issue of attitudes towards West Germany in 
particular. So far, then, the conditional offer to 
dissolve the Warsaw Pact in return for the dis- 
maniling of NATO (on the silent understanding 
that the bilateral treaties between the Soviet Union 
and its allies would be retained) had proved per- 
fectly compatible with the effective strengthening 


6 Cf. the statement of the Soviet government, addressed to 
the government of the GFR on Noy. 21, 1967, during the 
confidential discussions on a mutual renunciation of the use or 
threat of force (published in Neues Deutschland, East Berlin, 
July 13, 1968) ; the public declaration addressed by the Soviet 
government to the GFR government on Dec. 8, 1967; and 
the Soviet aide-memoire to the Federal government of July 5, 
1968 (Neues Deutschland, July 14, 1968). 
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of bloc cohesion. Why, therefore, should the Soviets 
regard the mere beginnings of a new West German 
policy towards Eastern Europe as sufficient reason 
to renounce the proven advantages of a flexible 
diplomacy and to withdraw into the bristling posture 
of a hedgehog? 

The answer seems to be that Bonn’s new initiative 
was merely the catalyst for a change in Moscow’s 
European policy that corresponded to a general 
tendency then gaining ground within the Soviet 
leadership—a tendency towards an_ increasingly 
rigid disciplinarianism born of a sense of insecurity 
that had domestic rather than foreign roots. 

The team of oligarchs who overthrew N. S. 
Khrushchev in October 1964 had acted to preserve 
the stability of their bureaucratic regime from the 
dangerous experiments of an incalculable, dynamic 
personality. They were conservatives who wished 
neither to return to Stalin’s more violent forms of 
experimentation nor to run the risks of a bold policy 
of liberalization, but simply to hold onto a collective 
monopoly of control which they regarded as the 
only guarantee for the steady development of their 
country’s prosperity and power.’ 

Thus, the first concern of the new leaders had 
been to restore unity and continuity in the party 
machine and state administration after the Khru- 
shchevian shake-up—to give their bureaucratic con- 
stituents renewed security of tenure. Yet within a 
year, it became obvious that the bureaucratic rule 
they had successfully defended against arbitrary in- 
tervention from above was coming under increasing 
attack by intellectual critics from below: indeed, 
these critics were making use of Khrushchev’s 
disclosure of Stalin’s crimes to throw doubt on the 
legitimacy of the whole generation of apparatchiki 
who had been his tools—and were still governing 
Russia. By the beginning of 1966, the Politburo 
had decided that the critics must be silenced and 
the flood of disclosures stopped, if Russia was to 
be made safe for bureaucracy. The heavy sentences 
pronounced against Siniavsky and Daniel were one 
consequence. Another was the new doctrine, en- 
dorsed by the 23rd CPSU Congress, that while 
there had been a “personality cult” leading to crimes 
during the later years of Stalin’s rule, there had 
never been any “period of the personality cult” *— 


7See also R. Lowenthal, “The Revolution Withers Away,” 
Problems of Communism, No. 1, 1965; and R. Lowenthal, “The 
Soviet Union in the Post-Revolutionary Era,” in A. Dallin and 
Th. B. Larson, Eds., Soviet Politics Since Khrushchev, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1968. 

8 The point was first made in Pravda, Jan. 30, 1966. 
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in other words, that massive terrorism had been a 
mere marginal blemish during a glorious period of 
the construction of socialism, and that all who had 
risen to the top in that period could be proud 
of it. The third consequence was a series of mea- 
sures to strengthen party control over literature and 
intellectual life in general, to condemn “unpatriotic” 
writings and stop their publication, and to launch a 
major campaign for the “military-patriotic educa- 
tion” of Soviet youth; for by then the leaders had 
apparently come to the conclusion that a chauvin- 
istic glorification of military power was the most 
promising “ideological” weapon they could use in 
the struggle against dangerous liberal ideas. 

Yet police repression, censorship and official 
chauvinism were soon to prove as powerless to 
stop the spread of critical thought in industrial, 
postrevolutionary Russia under the Communist bu- 
reaucracy as they had been in backward prerevolu- 
tionary Russia under the Tsarist bureaucracy: by 
now, persecution merely served to revive the tradi- 
tions of social responsibility and individual protest 
among the Russian intelligentsia and the ties of 
solidarity between critical writers, students, sci- 
entists and independent-minded party members.° 
In 1967 and 1968, the Soviet Union was swept by 
a new wave of unrest, resulting in a series of repres- 
sions and trials (fully documented in the preceding 
two issues of this journal).° The official attitude was 
to treat criticism as a fringe irritant to be dealt 
with summarily; beneath the surface, however, the 
leaders were deeply disturbed by these stirrings of 
a new spirit, as they later admitted at meetings of 
the Central Committee and the Moscow City Con- 
ference of the party in March and April 1968. 

It was at home, then, that the collective leader- 
ship first came to feel on the defensive against the 
awakening of new forces resistant to control; and 
there is good reason to believe that it was the 
increasingly rigid and conservative frame of mind 
induced by these developments that caused the 
leadership to display, from about the beginning of 
1967, an anxious authoritarianism in dealing with 
the outside world that was to lead to a whole series 
of setbacks. For instance, Russian influence among 
the Communist parties that wished to remain un- 
committed in the Sino-Soviet dispute had grown 
steadily ever since Moscow, in the spring 1965, had 
relaxed its pressure for an early Communist world 
conference; yet now the demand for a Soviet-dom- 
inated world conference was revived—and with it 


9 See Problems of Communism, Nos. 4 & 5, 1968. 


friction in relations with the “neutral” parties. 
Again, the Russian warning to Egypt in May 1967 
about an imminent Israeli “attack” on Syria, which 
precipitated Egyptian mobilization and set in mo- 
tion the chain of events ending in the disastrous 
June war, seems to have been caused by Moscow’s 
fear that the Israeli reprisal raids on Syria might 
lead to the overthrow of its shaky protégé govern- 
ment in that country.*® The excessive fear for the 
cohesion of the East European alliance displayed 
by the Kremlin in response to Bonn’s new Eastern 
policy was evidently part of the same syndrome; 
it was based on the same belief in the pervasive 
power of “bourgeois ideology” to confuse and 
divide the peoples under Communist rule and even 
some Communist parties, and on the same exclusive 
faith in the remedy of insulating the peoples and 
parties from that danger by strict Soviet control. 


Czechoslovakia in Focus 


Given that response, it was natural that the Soviet 
fear of change in Eastern Europe should focus on 
Czechoslovakia. As one of the two industrially most 
advanced countries of the bloc and also one of the 
two westernmost members bordering West Germany, 
Czechoslovakia was considered equally vital for 
the economic division of labor and for the military 
and political cohesion of the alliance. Accordingly, 
a major effort had long been made to establish 
especially close ties between Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and East Germany, thereby forming an “iron tri- 
angle” of hard resistance to Western temptations. 
Yet while the Novotny leadership had been a willing 
partner in that Soviet-inspired policy, the spon- 
taneous development of Czech society had tended 
increasingly in the opposite direction—toward a 
revived sense of Central European (as distinct from 
East European) identity in general, and toward 
closer economic and cultural relations with West 
Germany in particular. It had not been too difficult 
for the Soviets, in the early months of 1967, to get 
Novotny and his team to drop their initial interest 
in the West German offer of normal diplomatic 
relations and to sign a new 20-year treaty with the 
East German regime instead; but Moscow knew 
well enough that this decision was hardly more 
popular with the Czech and Slovak intelligentsia, 
including restive elements in the party, than were 


10 See the detailed evidence in Walter Laqueur, The Road to 
Jerusalem, New York, 1968, Ch. 3, pp. 77-80. 


Whose Lenin?—Prague’s Comment 


—From Dikobraz (Prague), Aug. 6, 1968. 


the economic and cultural policies of the Czech 
epigones of the Stalin era. Hence when the Czecho- 
slovak writers’ congress—meeting in June 1967, 
just after the Soviet writers’ congress—developed 
by comparison into a much more open confronta- 
tion between the critical writers and their official 
ideological supervisors, the Kremlin had obvious 
reasons of both domestic and foreign policy to 
side with the Novotny leadership; and when the 
Middle East war further widened the gulf between 
the Communist governments and the humanistic 
intellectuals of Eastern Europe in the following 
months, Moscow fully approved the harsh measures 
taken by Prague to muzzle and intimidate its non- 
conformists. 

Yet it was these measures that were to precipitate 
the final crisis of a regime that had long since lost 
its last ounce of credibility—a crisis that began 
with the clash between Dubcek and Novotny at the 
October 1967 plenary session of the CPSC (Czech 
party) Central Committee. For years the Novotny 
leadership had “approved” economic reform and 
delayed its execution, while Czech industry sank 
deeper and deeper into bureaucratic paralysis; for 
years the regime had disavowed the bogus Stalinist 
trials of the early 1950’s, while preventing the effec- 
tive rehabilitation of the starving victims, not to 
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mention the exposure and punishment of their 
torturers; for years Novotny & Co. had declaimed 
about the equality of the Czech and Slovak peoples 
yet opposed the Slovaks’ concrete demands for 
more effective self-government. Now, in the face 
of a challenge made from within the party in the 
name of truth, they were ideologically bankrupt. 
Devoid of arguments to fall back on, Novotny fell 
back on Brezhnev instead, inviting him to the 
December session of the Central Committee. But 
the General Secretary of the CPSU, unwilling to 
expose his authority in a lost cause, could only pro- 
cure a postponement of the decision to oust Novotny 
by an appeal for unity. On January 5, 1968, 
Novotny resigned as party leader, and the CPCS 
Central Committee elected a new Presidium with 


Alexander Dubcek as its head. 


Caution and Alarm 


At first the Soviets took a waiting attitude to 
the flood of disclosures, reform proposals and ideo- 
logical discussions about a new model of “human- 
istic communism.” Yet by the end of March, when 
Novotny had been forced to resign as president 
and the former collaborators of the Soviet secret 
police were rapidly losing their positions, the 
Soviets and their equally conservative East German 
and Polish allies were thoroughly alarmed by the 
Czech idea of “democratization” under Communist 
rule, implying freedom at least of public discussion 
and dissent, if not of organized opposition. In 
Poland the Czech developments had inspired stu- 
dent demonstrations supported by leading intellec- 
tuals and brought under control only by a com- 
bination of police measures, a harsh purge of 
intellectual life, and an antisemitic press campaign; 
the latter campaign in turn threatened to undermine 
Gomulka’s position in favor of his anti-liberal but 
more nationalist rivals of the “partisan” faction. 
In the Soviet Ukraine, the new climate developing 
across the Slovak border, communicated through 
the Ukrainian broadcasts of the Prerov station," 
was also stimulating discussion among intellectuals, 
while the East Germans found it necessary to ban 
the import of Prague’s German-language news- 
paper because it had become too attractive to their 
own critical subjects. In this climate—and _ fol- 
lowing the first open polemics between the strictly 


11 These broadcasts are addressed to the Ukrainian-speaking 
minority in Eastern Slovakia but are heard in the UkSSR. 
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controlled East German and Polish press on one 
side and the newly freed Czech journals on the 
other—Dubcek was invited to a discussion at 
Dresden with the leaders of the “orthodox” parties 
in the bloc; he went—but failed to reassure them. 

For though there was no visible sign of danger 
to the power of the Czech Communists, and though 
the Prague leaders affirmed their determination 
to keep the process of liberalization under control, 
to permit no opposition parties, and to stay loyal 
to the Warsaw Pact, they were committing them- 
selves to a concept of free, public debate that had 
never been tried in any country under Communist 
rule, not even Tito’s Yugoslavia—unless one counts 
the temporary and reluctant concessions made in 
Poland in the aftermath of October 1956. The 
Dubcek regime had already tolerated the use of 
such freedom by nonparty intellectuals to disclose 
the past misdeeds of Soviet officials, to criticize 
the Communist party’s monopoly, and to advocate 
better economic and political relations with West 
Germany. And it showed signs of regarding a 
greater degree of diplomatic independence as both 
compatible with its obligations under the Warsaw 
Pact and required by the national interest. That 
such greater independence might well lead to nor- 
mal relations with the Federal Republic of Germany 
was suggested not only by the precedent of Ru- 
mania, but by Czechoslovakia’s economic situtation 
and by the attitude of her spokesmen at Dresden 
(and also at subsequent meetings with other leaders 
of the bloc): for they pressed the Soviets with 
great urgency for a large, hard-currency credit, 
and while the Soviets remained unwilling to pledge 
the amount required without prolonged negotia- 
tions, the Czechs were equally unwilling to forego 
the alternative of obtaining the necessary help from 
Western sources, which in practice was bound to 
mean largely from Western Germany. 


Growth of a Dilemma 


Thus early in April, just when the CPCS Central 
Committee was adopting its new Action Program, 
the Soviet leaders decided to mobilize their party 
against a new main danger: the undermining of 
the unity of the bloc and of Soviet society by 
imperialist “ideological subversion.” According to 
a resolution adopted by the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee on April 10” and to a previous report by 


12 Pravda, April 11, 1968. 


Brezhnev at a Moscow City conference of the 
party,’’ the imperialists—while afraid of a direct 
military clash with Soviet might—were now concen- 
trating on the support of “nationalist and revis- 
ionist elements” so as to disrupt the unity of 
socialist countries. As a result, the “ideological 
struggle” between the two camps had become far 
more acute: in fact, it was now “the most critical 
front of the class struggle.” A determined coun- 
teroffensive against bourgeois ideology was now 
the principal task of the ruling Communist parties 
and the precondition for preserving their power 
and unity. It was in this context that the CPSU 
Central Committee was officially informed about 
the Rumanian walkout from the preparatory world 
conference of Communist parties in Budapest; 
about the Rumanian refusal to subscribe to a resolu- 
tion of unconditional support for the non-prolifera- 
tion treaty at the Warsaw Pact meeting in Sofia, 
in early March; and also about the Dresden meeting 
with the Czechoslovak leaders where the risk of 
“antisocialist tendencies” arising from Prague’s 
reform course was discussed. 

It seems unlikely that armed Soviet intervention 
—the use of military force against the ideological 
danger of “counterrevolution” was formally pro- 
posed in Moscow at this early stage, though reports 
that General Yepishev, the head of the army’s 
political administration, had mentioned the possi- 
bility in an unpublished speech began to circulate 
at the time. But a catalog of demands to the Czech 
leaders must have been drawn up, and the need to 
bring pressure to bear in order to “stop the rot” 
must have been endorsed. Pressure, in fact, became 
very visible in the course of May, following an 
inconclusive visit of Dubcek and Premier Cernik 
to Moscow, and a first collective meeting there of 
the party and state leaders of the “loyal” allies— 
without either Czechs or Rumanians present. Re- 
solutions of solidarity with the (supposedly con- 
servative) Czechoslovak workers’ militia, adopted 
at workers’ meetings all over the Soviet Union, 
began to fill the Soviet press, while the first Warsaw 
Pact maneuvers were started around the borders 
of Czechoslovakia. It was against this background 
that Premier Kosygin paid his visit to Prague and 
Karlovy Vary, obtained the Czech leaders’ agree- 
ment to a “staff and communications exercise” 
on their soil, and discussed once again the problem 
of hard-currency credits as well as the Soviet desire 
for a permanent stationing of Russian units on 


13 Moscow Radio, March 29, 1968. 


the Czech frontier with Western Germany. As no 
agreement could be reached on the latter two issues, 
Kosygin was all the more insistent in urging the 
Dubcek team to slow down their reforms and to 
unite with the defeated party conservatives against 
“anti-socialist dangers.” In fact, however, the Cen- 
tral Committee meeting held in Prague in the last 
days of May came out both against the danger that 
the reform might be exploited by enemies of 
socialism and against the continuing efforts of the 
dogmatists to prevent reform: and it showed the 
reformers’ determination to pursue their course 
by expelling Novotny from its ranks and calling a 
party congress for September. 

By June, then, the Soviet leaders were conscious 
of being faced with a major dilemma of policy. If 
the new Czech leaders continued on their “revi- 
sionist” road and consolidated their power, as 
they seemed determined to do, it was foreseeable 
that one of the two bloc countries bordering West- 
ern Germany would break away from the rigidly 
negative German policy imposed by Moscow; that 
one of the industrially most advanced bloc coun- 
tries would seek to reduce its dependence on Soviet 
markets and raw materials, improve its technology, 
and raise its standard of living by accepting a major 
Western loan; and that the country with the most 
solid democratic traditions in the bloc would de- 
velop a pattern of free discussion and dissent that 
was not only unprecedented but diametrically op- 
posed to the current trend of Soviet domestic 
politics. Moreover, it was to be expected that the 
Czech example, if tolerated, would soon be fol- 
lowed by Hungary, both on the German question 
and internally, and that its attraction would create 
so much unrest in Poland and Eastern Germany— 
not to mention the Soviet Union itself—as to force 
a reconsideration of the Soviet general line. As 
the Soviet leaders well knew, the real risk was not 
that Czechoslovakia might break away from the 
bloc following a “counterrevolution,” but that she 
might infect the bloc with the ferment of reform 
and reorientation. 


Non-violent Overthrow? 


Thus the Czech experiment had to be stopped. 
But (so the thinking must have gone) if it could 
not be stopped by political means, the cost of 
armed intervention might prove very serious—both 
outside and inside the bloc. The chances of reuni- 
fying the large majority of the world’s Communist 
parties under Soviet leadership at a conference 
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FIRST, THE LIFE of our nation was threatened by the 
war. Then came blacker days, which threatened our 
spiritual and national character. Most of the nation ac- 
cepted and had faith in the new program of socialism, 
which was taken over by the wrong people. It would not 
have mattered so much that they lacked the experience 
of statesmen, the knowledge of scholars or the training of 
philosophers, if they had allowed themselves to be re- 
placed by more capable persons. 

The Communist Party betrayed the great trust the 
people put in it after the war. It preferred the glories of 
office, until it had those and nothing more. The disap- 
pointment was great among Communists as well as non- 
Communists. The leadership of the party changed it from 
a political and ideological group into a power-hungry 
organization, attracting egotists, cowards and crooks. 

They influenced the party’s operations to such an extent 
that honest people could not gain a foothold without 
debasement, much less make it a modern political instru- 
ment. There were many Communists who fought this de- 
terioration but they could not prevent what happened. 

The situation in the party led to a similar situation in 
the state, resulting in the linkage of party and state. There 
was no criticism of the state and economic organizations. 
Parliament forgot how to deliberate, the government 
forgot how to rule and managers how to manage. Elections 
had no significance and the laws lost their value. We 
could not trust any of our representatives, and when we 
could it was impossible to ask them for anything because 
they were powerless. What made things even worse was 
that we could not trust each other. 


PERSONAL AND COLLECTIVE honor deteriorated. 
Honesty led nowhere, and it was useless to speak of re- 
wards according to ability. As a result, most citizens lost 
interest in public affairs. They were concerned only with 
themselves and with accumulating money. The situation 
got so bad that now one cannot even rely on money. Rela- 
tions among people were undermined and joy in work was 
lost. To sum up, the nation was in a morass that 
threatened its spiritual health and character. 

We are all responsible for the present state of affairs, 
with the greater responsibility on the Communists among 
us. But the prime responsibility lies with those who made 
up the component parts or were the instruments of un- 
controlled power, the power of a dogmatic group placed 
everywhere by the party apparatus, from Prague to the 
smallest district and community. The apparatus decided 
what one could or could not do and directed the coopera- 
tives for the cooperative members, the factories for the 
workers and the national committees for the citizens. No 
organization was run by its members, not even the 
Communist party. ... 

The greatest deception of these rulers was that they 
presented their arbitrariness as the will of the workers. 
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A “Common Cause”: 


If we believed this, we could now blame the workers 
for the decline of our economy, for the crimes against 
innocent people, for the introduction of censorship which 
made it impossible for all this to be described. The 
workers would have to be blamed for mistaken invyest- 
ments, for the losses in trade, for the shortage of 
apartments. 

Naturally, no sensible person believes that the workers 
are guilty of these things. We all know—and each 
worker knows—that he did not decide anything. Some- 
one else chose the union officials he elected. Power 
was executed by trained groups of officials loyal to the 
party and state apparatus. In effect, they took the 
place of the former ruling class and became the new 
authority. 

In all justice, we can say that some of them [the Com- 
munists] did realize what was happening. We know that 
now because they are redressing wrongs, correcting mis- 
takes, bringing decisions to the membership and the 
citizens, and limiting the authority and the size of the 
official apparatus. They no longer support the conserva- 
tive viewpoint in the party. But there are still many 
officials opposed to change who exercise the instruments of 
power, particularly in the districts and in the communities. 

Since the beginning of the year we have been in the 
process of reviving democratization. It began in the 
Communist party. We must say this. And those non- 
Communists among us, who, until recently, expected no 
good to come from the Communists also know it. We 
must add, however, that this process could not have begun 
elsewhere. After twenty years, only the Communists had 
an actual political life; only Communist criticism was in 
a position to assess things as they were; only the opposi- 
tion in the Communist Party had the privilege of being in 
contact with the enemy. ... 


THE PRESENT EFFORT of the democratic Communists 
is only an installment in the repayment of the debt the 
entire party owes the people outside the party, who had no 
political rights. No gratitude is due to the Communist 
party, although it should probably be acknowledged that 
it is honestly striving to use this last opportunity to save 
its own honor and the nation’s. .. . 

We turn to you [the Communists] in this moment of 
hope, which is still under threat. It took several months 
for many of us to believe that they could speak out and 
many still do not believe it. 

Yet, we have not spoken up. All we have to do is com- 
plete what we started out to do—humanize this regime. 
Otherwise the revenge of the old forces will be cruel. We 
turn to those who have been waiting. The days immedi- 
ately ahead of us will determine our future course for 
many years to come. ... Consensus can only be found if 
freedom of expression, which happens to be the only 
democratic achievement of the year, is permitted. In 


ee 


The 2,000 Words 


the forthcoming days we will have to demonstrate our 
initiative and determination. 

Above all, we will oppose views, should they arise, that 
it is possible to carry out some type of democratic revival 
without the Communists—or possibly against them. This 
would be both unjust and unreasonable. The Communists 
already have functioning organizations, and we should 
support their progressive wings. They have experienced 
functionaries and, last but not least, they hold in their 
hands the decisive levers of control. 

The public has the party’s action program before it. 
Above all, the program equalizes some of the greatest 
imbalances that exist today. No one else has a comparable 
program. We must demand that local action programs 
be submitted to each district and community. These long- 
awaited steps are routine enough but they are what the 
situation calls for now. 

The party is preparing for the congress that will elect 
a new Central Committee. Let us demand that it be better 
than the current one. If the party now says that in the 
future it wants to base its leading position on the con- 
fidence of the citizenry and not on force, let us believe this 
as long as we can believe in the people whom it is sending 
as delegates to district and regional conferences. 

There are some who have recently become upset because 
they believe that the course of democratization has ended. 
This derives from the letdown following the first exciting 
developments—the surprising revelations, resignations 
from high places and speeches of unprecedented boldness. 
The struggle has merely become less evident. The 
battle is now over the formulation of laws and other 
practical measures. We must give the minister, 
prosecutors, chairmen and secretaries time to prove 
themselves. Moreover, one cannot presently ex- 
pect more of the central political organs, which 
have already shown, however unwillingly, surprising 
virtues. 


THE PRACTICAL OUTCOME of democracy in the 
future depends on what happens in the enterprise—it is 
the economists who hold the cards. We must seek out good 
managers and see to it that they are put into leading 
positions. Compared with the highly industrialized coun- 
tries, we are all badly paid. 

We could demand more money. It can be printed but 
it depreciates in the printing. Instead, let us demand 
that directors and chairman explain to us what they want 
to produce at what price, to whom they want to sell their 
products and at what price, what the profits are and what 
part of them is invested in the modernization of production 
and how much can be distributed. 

The newspaper headlines do not reveal the real struggle. 
On the one hand, the progressives are fighting for democ- 
racy and, on the other, the conservatives are fighting to 
keep their cushy jobs. The workers can intervene in this 


struggle in a business-like way by choosing the right 
managers and councils of the enterprises. They will help 
themselves most if they elect trade union representatives 
who are capable and honest natural leaders, without re- 
gard to party membership. 

The central political organs have done all they can 
up to this point. It is up to us to make new inroads in 
the districts and communities. Let us demand the resigna- 
tion of those who have abused their power, who have 
harmed public property, who have acted dishonestly or 
cruelly. We must find ways to induce them to leave. Such 
steps include public criticism, resolutions, demonstrations, 
collecting funds for their retirement, strikes and boy- 
cotts. ... But we must reject methods which are illegiti- 
mate, indecent or gross, since they might prejudice [First 
Secretary] Alexander Dubcek. We must decry the writing 
of insulting letters, since they can be exploited by those 
that receive them... . 


MANY SUMMER vacationers throughout the republic 
will be interested in learning about a constitutional solu- 
tion to the Czech-Slovak question. We consider federation 
as one means of solving the nationality problem, but this 
is just one of the important steps toward democratiza- 
tlonys 

Recently there has been great apprehension that foreign 
forces may interfere with our internal development. Faced 
with their superior strength, the only thing we can do is 
humbly hold our own and not start trouble. We assure 
the government that we will back it, if necessary even with 
weapons, as long as the government does what we mandate 
and assures our allies that we will observe our alliance, 
friendship and trade agreements. 

Excited reproaches and unfounded suspicions make 
the government’s position more difficult, without being of 
any help to us. We can insure a new balance in our system 
only by improving internal conditions to such an extent 
that the revival can be carried to a point where we can 
elect statesmen who will have sufficient courage, honor 
and political wisdom to defend such conditions. This, by 
the way, is the problem of governments in all the small 
countries of the world. 

As at the end of the war, we have been given a great 
chance once again. We have opportunity to take up a 
common cause, which for all practical purposes we call 
socialism, and mold it so that it will correspond to the 
good reputation we once had and the high esteem in 
which we held ourselves. 

With this we conclude our statement—written at the 
suggestion of scholars—to the workers, farmers, officials, 
artists, scientists, technicians and all other citizens. .. . 


—From the manifesto written by Czech novelist Ludvik 
Vaculik, signed by 70 intellectuals and workers; 
published in Literarni listy (Prague), June 27, 1968. 
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later in 1968 would be gone; in fact, the willingness 
of many important parties to be guided by Moscow 
might suffer irreparable damage. Moreover, the 
attraction and influence of the Communists were 
bound to suffer gravely, at any rate in the Western 
world and in all those countries where, striving to 
win power by the “peaceful road,” they had prom- 
ised to tolerate opposition after an electoral vic- 
tory. More important to the Soviets, there was a 
risk that the crisis of NATO would be overcome 
and its vitality wholly or partly restored by the 
spectacle of Soviet military intervention in the 
heart of Europe; General de Gaulle’s policy would 
suffer a major setback, and even the prospects of 
the dialogue with Washington might be affected. 
But the most serious of all risks was that inter- 
vention might actually generalize the crisis within 
the bloc itself instead of limiting it: if it provoked 
a popular rising or organized resistance by the 
Czechoslovak army, who could foresee the conse- 
quences in Hungary, or even in Poland or Eastern 
Germany? 


Small wonder, then, that the Soviet leaders 
hesitated, looking for a way to stop, break up or 
overthrow the “revisionist” Czech leadership with- 
out the use of armed force. During June, while 
the “communications exercise” took place with 
rather more troops than the Czechs had expected, 
public attacks in the Soviet press died down; but 
diplomats and journalists of the Soviet bloc traveled 
all over Czechoslovakia, trying to feel its pulse, 
to observe the people’s attitude toward the Soviet 
troops, to get substitute information for the Czech 
secret police reports that were no longer reaching 
them—and also to encourage what they still believed 
to be widespread working-class opposition to the 
new course. But the results were disappointing— 
while inside the Soviet Union concern about the 
Ukrainian echo of the Czech discussions became 
more acute,’ and even a leading Russian physicist, 
Academician Sakharov, referred hopefully to the 
Czechoslovak example in his now famous memoran- 
dum.” At the end of the month Soviet alarm 
reached a new height with the publication in Prague 


14 The celebrations of the 50th anniversary of the Ukrainian 
CP were used for attacks against the “social-democratic” idea 
of a “democratization of socialism” by the Ukrainian Central 
Committee’s First Secretary, Pyotr Shelest (Radjanska Ukraina, 
July 6), and explicitly against the propaganda of such “re- 
visionist” views in Czechoslovakia by the party First Secretary 
of the Transcarpathian oblast bordering the CSSR, Y.V. IInit- 
sky, (Pravda Ukrainy, June 29). 

15 Text of a version dated June 1968, in The New York 
Times, July 22. 
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of the “Two-Thousand Words” (see pp. 12-13). That 
document, though initiated by non-party intellec- 
tuals, was not an attack on Communist one-party 
rule, which its authors recognized as inevitable in 
the circumstances; it was, however, a call for pres- 
sure from below to get the party to purge from 
all positions of power the men who had been respon- 
sible for the country’s economic, intellectual and 
moral decline. The Soviets and their supporters 
denounced it at once as the “action program of 
the counterrevolution” and prevailed on the Czech 
party leaders to repudiate it. But in the following 
days, the manifesto received strong support from 
the press and the public, including a large part 
of the party rank and file; and as the provincial 
party conferences met on the next two weekends 
to elect delegates for the national congress, it be- 
came apparent that no outside popular pressure 
would be needed to achieve the substance of the 
manifesto’s demands, because the congress would 
have a strong majority firmly committed to reform 
and to thorough overhaul of the leading cadres. 


The Warsaw Ultimatum 


The basic policy decision to occupy Czecho- 
slovakia rather than allow this trend to continue 
must have been taken in Moscow at the end of 
June. Soviet Ambassador Chervonenko delivered 
a threatening protest in Prague after the publica- 
tion of the “Two-Thousand Words,” and the de- 
parture of Soviet forces was delayed after the 
maneuvers had ended on June 30—because of “‘mis- 
givings about internal Czechoslovak developments,” 
as the Czech defense ministry later explained. 
Gromyko’s communication of July 1st to the United 
States stating that the Soviets were ready to nego- 
tiate on limitations of the armaments race in long- 
range missiles and ABM’s may have been an out- 
come of the same decision, intended to minimize 
its effects on American policy. A few days later, 
the Soviets broke off discussions with the West 
German government on an exchange of declara- 
tions renouncing the use or threat of force; an 
aide-memoire denying that the German wish to 
renounce force was trustworthy was handed over 
in Bonn on July 5, accompanied by emphatic warn- 
ings against any continuation of West Germany’s 
attempts to improve relations with her Eastern 
neighbors. During the same week, the Soviet, 
Polish, East German, Bulgarian and Hungarian 
parties addressed separate but coordinated letters 
to the CPCS Central Committee, urging a joint 


meeting to discuss the dangers threatening socialism 
in Czechoslovakia at the earliest possible date. 
On July 8, the CPSU Presidium—with the ma- 
neuver troops still on Czech soil—rejected the 
proposal as smacking of intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia’s internal affairs, though offering to hold 
bilaterial discussions with each interested party 
“at an appropriate time.” Immediately afterward, 
a new and more formal invitation, calling for a 
joint meeting in Warsaw on July 14-15, arrived: 
this meeting, it was made clear, would take place 
regardless of whether or not the Czechoslovaks 
chose to attend. Even before the CPCS Presidium 
confirmed its rejection of this procedure and its 
preference for bilateral talks (on July 12), Pravda 
on July 11 published an article that clearly fore- 
shadowed an ultimatum threatening armed inter- 
vention. Under the heading, “Attack on the Socialist 
Foundations,” the commentator Alexandrov de- 
scribed the “Two-Thousand Words” as a signal for 
an organized campaign by “anti-Communist, coun- 
terrevolutionary forces” working “‘in alliance with 
imperialist reaction,’ and warned that the Czech 
counterrevolutionaries were using “more subtle 
tactics” than their predecessors in Hungary 12 
years ago. The implication was that the Soviet 
Communists had come to regard at least some of 
Czech reformers within the party as more dangerous 
allies of the imperialist enemy than the one-time 
leaders of the Hungarian rising against the party, 
and that they were prepared to stamp out the danger 
by the same measures used in Hungary, even if not 
provoked by similar events. On the same day, 
Izvestia began to publish the hitherto confidential 
Soviet memoranda addressed to the West German 
government during the discussions of a mutual 
renunciation of force. 

The contents of the joint letter to the Czecho- 
slovak Central Committee, drafted at the five-party 
meeting in Warsaw on July 14-15,"° corresponded 
to the Soviet posture already indicated in Pravda. 
The letter began with the now classical formula that 
the danger threatening the cause of socialism in 
Czechoslovakia and its allegiance to the “socialist 
commonwealth” was not an “internal affair,” and 
that the allied countries “could not remain indif- 
ferent” to this danger because it constituted a threat 
to their common security interests. The Czecho- 
slovak party was charged with allowing its leading 
role to be undermined by tolerating non-Communist 
organizations, letting control of the mass media 


16 Text in Pravda, July 18. 


slip from its grasp, and—as the most direct threat 
to bloc security—permitting attempts to revise the 
bloc’s joint policy towards the GDR and to promote 
a flirtation with the West German revanchists—at- 
tempts said to find support in “leading Czech 
circles.” To end a situation in which the “‘counter- 
revolution” was said to be seizing position after 
position, the signatories summoned the Czech party 
to “attack the rightist and antisocialist forces by 
mobilizing all means at the disposal of the socialist 
state” (meaning by police measures and not just 
by arguments); to suppress the activity of all 
“antisocialist political organizations” (meaning the 
recently permitted clubs of non-party intellectuals) ; 
to resume party control over all media of mass in- 
formation; and, above all, to rally the party ranks, 
in strict conformity with the principle of democratic 
centralism, “‘against those who by their activity are 
aiding the hostile forces” (in other words, to purge 
the most outspoken party liberals with the help of 
the conservatives). The alternatives were clear: 
either the CPCS Central Committee would form 
a new majority out of conservatives, waverers, and 
some of the more submissive liberals, and_thor- 
oughly revise its policy under the tutelage of its 
five “allies,” or the latter would move in to crush 
the “counterrevolution,” pleading a threat to their 
security. 


Signs of Disagreement 


The so-called “Warsaw Letter” was published 
on the evening of July 17, after approval by a 
plenary session of the CPSU Central Committee 
held that day. Though approval was now described 
as “unanimous,” the original decision of the Polit- 
buro clearly had not been—as indicated both by 
the composition of the Soviet delegation to the 
Warsaw meeting and by the list of speakers at the 
plenum." 

The Warsaw delegation included, besides the 
“troika” of Brezhnev, Kosygin and Podgorny, the 
Ukrainian First Secretary Piotr Shelest, and K.F. 
Katushev, who had been appointed secretary in 
charge of relations with ruling Communist parties 
at the April CPSU plenum. While the unusual step 
of sending the head of state along with the leaders 
of party and government might have been due to 
the wish to impress the other parties with the 
seriousness of the Soviet resolve, the inclusion of 


17 Both lists of names are in Pravda, July 18. 
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Shelest on this occasion was as revealing as the 
absense of Suslov, the ranking party ideologist who 
had long exercised overall responsibility for inter- 
Communist party relations. 

As for the plenum proceedings, it was remarkable 
that Shelest (who had publicly expressed his con- 
cern about the danger of “revisionist” demands 
for democratization in the Ukraine just a few days 


The Warsaw Letter 


The development of events in your country evokes deep 
anxiety in us. It is our deep conviction that the offensive 
of the reactionary forces, backed by imperialism, against 
your party and the foundations of the socialist system in 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic threatens to push 
your country off the road of socialism and thus jeopardizes 
the interests of the entire socialist system. . 

. we cannot agree to have hostile forces push your 
country from the road of socialism and create a threat of 
severing Czechoslovakia from the socialist community. 
This is something more than your cause. It is the common 
cause of our countries, which have joined in the Warsaw 
Treaty.4054 

You are aware of the understanding with which the 
fraternal parties treated the decisions of the January 
plenary meeting of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of Czechoslovakia, as they believed that your 
party, firmly controlling the levers of power, would direct 
the entire process in the interest of socialism and not let 
anti-Communist reaction exploit it to grind its own ax. 
We shared the conviction that you would protect and cher- 
ish the Leninist principle of democratic centralism. . . 

Unfortunately, events have taken another course. 

Capitalizing on the weakening of party leadership in the 
country and demagogically abusing the slogan of “democ- 
ratization,” the forces of reaction triggered off a campaign 
against the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and its 
honest and devoted cadres, clearly seeking to abolish the 
party’s leading role, subvert the socialist system, and place 
Czechoslovakia in opposition to the other socialist coun- 
triese-1.0 

Anti-socialist and revisionist forces have laid hands on 
the press, radio and televison, making them a rostrum 
for attacking the Communist Party, disorienting the work- 
ing class and all working folk, spewing forth uncurbed 
anti-socialist demagogy, and undermining friendly rela- 
tions between the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic and the 
other socialist countries. . . . 

This is precisely why the reaction has been able pub- 
licly to address the entire country and to print its political 
platform under the title of “The 2,000 Words,” which 
contains an outright call for struggle against the Commu- 
nist Party and constitutional authority, for strikes and 
disorders. This call represents a serious danger to the 
party, the national front, and the socialist state, and is an 
attempt to introduce anarchy. ... Far from being re- 
pudiated, this platform, being so extensively circulated at 
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before **) should be the only other member of the 
Warsaw delegation to speak in the Central Com- 
mittee discussion of Brezhnev’s report; that Yu. V. 
IInitsky, party secretary of the Ukraine’s Transcar- 
pathian oblast (the Carpatho-Ukraine which be- 


18 See note 14 above. 


a responsible moment on the eve of the extraordinary Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, has, on 
the contrary, found obvious advocates in the party rank 
and file and its leadership, who second the anti-socialist 
calls. . . . A situation has thus arisen which is absolutely 
unacceptable for a socialist country. .. . 

Matters have gone so far that the joint staff exercises 
of our troops, with the participation of several units of 
the Soviet Army . . ., are being used for groundless accu- 
sations of violations of the sovereignty of the CSSR. .. . 

Czechoslovakia can retain her independence and _ sovy- 
ereignty only as a socialist country, as a member of the 
socialist community. . . . It is our conviction that a situa- 
tion has arisen in which the threat to the foundations of 
socialism in Czechoslovakia jeopardizes the common vital 
interests of other socialist countries. .. . 

Each of our parties is responsible not only to its work- 
ing class and its people but also to the international work- 
ing class and the world Communist movement, and it can- 
not evade the obligations following from this. . . . 

That is why we believe that a decisive rebuff to the 
forces of anti-communism and decisive efforts to preserve 
the socialist system in Czechoslovakia are not only your 
task but ours, too. 

The cause of defending the power of the working class 
and of all working people, as well as Czechoslovakia’s 
socialist gains, demands that a bold and decisive offensive 
should be launched against right-wing and anti-socialist 
forces; that all the defensive means set up by the socialist 
state should be mobilized; that a stop should be put to the 
activity of all political organizations that come out against 
socialism; that the party should take control of the mass- 
information media—press, radio, and television—and use 
them in the interests of the working class, of all working 
people, and of socialism; that the ranks of the party 
itself should be closed on the principled basis of Marxism- 
Leninism; that the principle of democratic centralism 
should be undeviatingly observed; and that a struggle 
should be undertaken against those whose activity helps 
the enemy. ... 

We express the conviction that the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia, conscious of its responsibility, will take 
the necessary steps to block the path of reaction. In this 
struggle, you can count on the solidarity and all-round 
assistance of the fraternal socialist countries. 


—Excerpt from TASS release, July 18, 1968. 


longed to Czechoslovakia before the war and was 
annexed by the Soviets in 1945), should also speak, 
although he is not a member of the Central Com- 
mittee; that two specialists in the control of Soviet 
intellectuals—the president of the Academy of 
Science, M.V. Keldysh, and a secretary of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, N.M. Gribachev—took 


the floor in this discussion of Czech affairs; and that 


The several fears expressed in your letter were also 
expressed in the resolution of our May plenary session 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia. 

However, we see the causes of the conflicting situation 
mainly in the fact that these conflicts accumulated over the 
years preceding the January plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. . . . 

Not even the party itself can remain untouched by 
internal disputes which accompany the process of unifica- 
tion along the lines of the Action Program. One of the 
negative aspects of this process is the violation of the 
principles of democratic centralism in the dealings of 
some Communists, mainly arising from the fact that for 
many long years the old party leadership applied bureau- 
cratic centralism and suppressed internal party democ- 
TACK: 

We do not, however, see any realistic reasons for state- 
ments calling our present situation counter-revolutionary, 
for statements about an immediate danger to the basis of 
the socialist system, for statements that Czechoslovakia is 
preparing a change in the orientation of its socialist 
foreign policy, or for statements that there is a concrete 
danger of separating our country from the socialist 
society. ... 

The basic orientation of Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy 
was conceived and confirmed at the time of the fight for 
national liberation and in the process of the socialist recon- 
struction of our country: it is alliance and cooperation 
with the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. 
We shall strive for a deepening of friendly relations be- 
tween our allies—the countries of the world socialist 
system—on the basis of mutual respect, sovereignty and 
equality, mutual esteem and international solidarity. .. . 

We do not hide the fact—and we stated this plainly at 
the May plenum of the Central Committee—that there 
exist today tendencies aimed at discrediting the party, 
attempts to deny it its moral and political right to lead 
society. But if we ask the question whether such phe- 
nomena can be correctly judged as a threat to the socialist 
system, as a decline of the political role of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia under the pressure of reactionary, 
counterrevolutionary forces—then we come to the con- 
clusion that this is not so.... 

In accordance with the resolution of the May plenum 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia, a binding political socialist platform of 


both Suslov and B. N. Ponomarev, the secretary 
responsible for relations with non-ruling Communist 
parties, were silent—even though the resolution 
issuing from the session explicitly approved the 
Politburo’s course “in relations with Communist 
and workers’ parties of socialist and non-socialist 
countries,” as well as its conduct of foreign policy 
in general and its maintainance of bloc unity in 


The Prague Reply 


the National Front is being created on the initiative of 
Communists, All the political components of the National 
Front adopted the program statement made on June 15, 
1968, which clearly accepts the historically won leading 
role of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and which 
expresses the principles of a socialist system and socialist 
domestic and foreign policy. ... 

There is in our opinion a decisive aspect to the present 
situation: the rise in authority of the new, democratic 
policy of the party in the eyes of the broadest masses of 
the workers and the growing participation of the over- 
whelming majority of the people. The overwhelming 
majority of the people of all classes and sectors of our 
society favors the abolition of censorship and is for free- 
dom of expression. 

The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia is trying to 
show that it is capable of a different political leadership 
and management than the discredited bureaucratic police 
methods [of the past].... 

At the present time the interests of socialism in our 
country can be served best by a measure of confidence 
in the leadership of the Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia and of full support for its policy by our fraternal 
parties. For this reason we have proposed, as a pre- 
requisite of successful joint discussions, bilateral meetings 
of the representatives of our parties. ... 

We discussed the proposals of the five parties to hold 
a meeting in Warsaw at two sessions of the Presidium of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia—on July 8 and 12.... Unfortunately, our meet- 
ing of July 12 was superfluous because, regardless of its 
outcome, the meeting in Warsaw had already been con- 
vened for July 14—a fact we learned only through 
CETEKA on the afternoon of July 13, at a time when the 
representatives of the five parties were already on their 
way to Warsaw. ... We think that the common cause of 
socialism is not advanced by the holding of conferences at 
which the policy and activity of one of the fraternal parties 
is judged in the absence of its representatives. . . 

We see it as an important task to hold the bilateral 
talks which we have proposed in the nearest future. It 
would then be possible to assess the possibility of a com- 
mon meeting of the socialist countries and to agree on its 
program and composition, and the time and place of its 
convening.... 


—Excerpts from CETEKA release, July 18, 1968. 
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particular. During the days of the Warsaw meeting, 
Suslov and Ponomarev had been at leisure to re- 
ceive the French Communist leader Waldeck-Rochet 
and the two Italian representatives, Pajetta and 
Galuzzi (who had hurried to Moscow at the news 
of what was afoot)—and had been so unable to 
reassure them that the former, returning to Paris 
on the day of the Central Committee session, 
launched an appeal for a joint conference of all 
Communist parties from Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope in a plain attempt to restrain the Soviets and 
their supporters at the last moment.’® Clearly, 
the Soviets’ pre-Warsaw decision had been a victory 
of both domestic and imperial concerns over ideo- 
logical principles and internationalist ambitions. 


In fact, the imperial element was less in evidence 
than the domestic during these critical days of 
July; in particular, the published text of the Warsaw 
Letter contained no demand for the permanent 
stationing of Soviet troops on the Czech frontier 
with Western Germany. But preparations to bring 
up this issue had by then been made. On July 19th, 
Pravda reported the week-old “discovery” of a 
cache of US arms near the Czech-German frontier; 
on the 20th, the Soviet general responsible for 
Warsaw Pact liaison in Czechoslovakia was changed, 
amid rumors of Soviet dissatisfaction with the re- 
sults of the troop maneuvers; and if we can believe 
unofficial Czech reports, a secret Soviet note, com- 
bining a protest against the Czech general Prchlik’s 
public criticism of Warsaw Pact arrangements with 
a request to place Soviet troops on the West German 
frontier, was handed to the Czechs on the 22nd or 
23rd. The raising of this additional major demand 
thus seems to have coincided with the agreement 
to hold a bilateral meeting of the Czechoslovak 
and Soviet party presidia on Czech soil (announced 
July 22nd, following a quick succession of ex- 
changes between Prague and Moscow) and with 
the announcement that the remaining Soviet “man- 
euver” forces had at last received orders to leave 
Czechoslovakia. 


Cierna: A Stay of Execution 
Following the dignified rejection of the Warsaw 
Letter by the CPCS Presidium (a move unani- 


mously endorsed by a full meeting of the Central 
Committee, reinforced by newly elected party con- 


19 [’Humanité (Paris), July 18, 1968. 
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gress delegates from all parts of the country), the 
Soviets had first seized on the Czech offer of bilat- 
eral talks to suggest a meeting of all members 
of the leading organs—Politburo and Presidium— 
of both parties, to be held in the Soviet Union, and 
had then yielded to Prague’s insistence on meeting 
only in Czechoslovakia and after the departure 
of the last Soviet troops. As indicated in the Pravda 
editorial accompanying the announcement of 
the meeting (July 22), the Soviet leaders wished 
to give their ultimatum a chance to achieve its 
aim before they decided to implement it: the So- 
viet citizens were told that the Czech comrades 
had failed to understand the counterrevolutionary 
danger in their country, but had shown a desire to 
improve relations with their allies—hence an at- 
tempt to convince them of the error of their ways 
in a collective, face-to-face discussion could be of 
great positive significance. 

However, the unprecedented journey of the whole 
Soviet Politburo beyond Soviet frontiers (except 
for two members left in charge of current party 
and government business in Moscow) can hardly 
be explained by the mere desire to drive a wedge 
into the reformist majority of the Czech leader- 
ship through prolonged, intensive pressure; even 
during the crisis of October 1956, no more than 
four members of the top Soviet leadership had 
gone to Poland, and no more than two to Hungary, 
at any one moment. The only adequate explanation 
is that the Soviets were conscious a new decision 
would have to be made at the end of the talks— 
the decision whether to regard their demands as 
satisfied, or whether to implement the ultimatum 
by giving marching orders to the allied armies, 
kept in a state of readiness all around Czecho- 
slovakia. Moreover, the members of the collective 
knew that some of them would apply more exacting 
standards of compliance than others, and they evi- 
dently could not agree on trusting a single leader, 
or even a troika, with deciding in their name. They 
seem to have settled in advance on a precise list 
of maximum demands, spelling out in detail the 
generalities of the Warsaw Letter—but not on 
their course of action in case the Czech majority 
failed to accept the demands en bloc or to split up 
over the issue. 

In fact, no agreement could be reached at Cierna- 
nad-Tisou on the major premise of the Warsaw 
Letter, since the Czech leaders countered talk about 
the danger of counterrevolution with evidence of 
the growing national unity around their party; 
and when Brezhnev tried to present a list of “‘right- 
ists” to be purged from responsible party positions, 


Dubcek is reliably reported to have refused even 
to listen to such attempts at detailed interference in 
Czechoslovak affairs, forcing an interruption of 
the talks. Moreover, though at least one conserva- 
tive member of the CPCS Presidium is believed 
to have sided openly and unreservedly with the 
Soviets, the visitors failed to win over any of the 
supposed waverers or to break up the liberal ma- 
jority. Faced with the stark issue of having to use 
armed force against a solidly entrenched and popu- 
lar Communist leadership, the Russians were the 
ones to waver—and in this situation Dubcek’s 
willingness to give them general as distinct from 
specific assurances seemed to offer them a way 
out. Here lies the root of the later conflict between 
the Soviet claim that the Czechs had “broken agree- 
ments reached at Cierna,” and the Czech denial that 
any formal agreements had been concluded: the 
Czech leaders concluded no written agreement, but 
they made a declaration of intent—and they sug- 
gested, as an earnest of their loyalty, that the 
Russians should draft a formula for the six-party 
meeting at Bratislava on that basis. 

Yet in agreeing to this procedure, the Russians 
did not really declare themselves satisfied—nor 
did they drop the ultimatum. The Bratislava com- 
muniqué *° did not repeat the charge about coun- 
terrevolutionary dangers in Czechosolovakia, but 
neither did it withdraw it: it made no explicit 
mention of Czechoslovakia at all. Instead, it com- 
mitted all the signatories—once more in general 
terms—to the defense of the socialist achievements 
of the past (including the Stalinist period); to 
observance of the “general laws of socialist con- 
struction” (as defined at the Moscow conference 
of 1957), including the leading role of the Com- 
munist party and the principle of “democratic 
centralism”; to irreconcilable struggle against 
“bourgeois ideology” and “‘antisocialist forces” 
bent on undermining the socialist system or driving 
a wedge between the socialist states; and to ever 
closer cooperation in the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid (Comecon) and the Warsaw Pact, and at 
the forthcoming Communist world conference. More 
specifically, it contained—along with obligations 
to support “the Vietnamese people” and erase “‘the 
consequences of Israeli aggression” —a pledge “‘to 
follow consistently a concerted policy in European 
affairs in line with the common interests of the 
socialist countries” against the forces of revanchism 
in Western Germany. And, most crucial of all, it 


20 Text issued by TASS, Aug. 3, 1968. 


argued that “the many-sided tasks of creating a 
socialist society in each of our countries are easier 
to solve with mutual help and support,” and defined 
as the basis for the cooperation of the signatories 
“the principles of equality, respect for sovereignty 
and national independence, territorial integrity, and 
fraternal mutual assistance and _solidarity”—with 
the words here italicized taking the place tradi- 
tionally reserved for “non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs.” 

Thus, while the Czechoslovaks felt they had 
successfully buried the Warsaw Letter and reas- 
serted their national sovereignty and _ internal 
autonomy, the Soviet Politburo’s real decision at 
the end of the Cierna talks had been neither to 
withdraw their ultimatum nor to implement it at 
that stage, but to tie the Czechoslovak party to a 
platform which, in their eyes, would decisively 
strengthen the conservative opponents of Dubcek: 
for in demanding a change of policy, they could 
now cite as authority not only the views of the 
Soviet and East European comrades but a docu- 
ment signed by the liberal Czechoslovak leaders 
themselves. All that remained to be done was to 
test the new formula in practice: either the Dubcek 
team would carry it out and thus turn against its 
more consistently revisionist supporters, or it would 
fail to do so and would then be overthrown by the 
party—if necessary with the “help and support” 
from Czechoslovakia’s allies which by its signature 
it had admitted to be legitimate. 

In short, this second Soviet decision was neither 
a true reversal of the first, as the Czechoslovaks 
believed at the time, nor a mere smokescreen for 
continuing military preparations, as some of them 
felt afterwards: it was an attempt to improve the 
ideological basis for making invasion either un- 
necessary or less risky, and thus to postpone the 
final choice. To this limited extent, it was more 
“moderate” than the first decision: it showed the 
handwriting of Suslov—who was as conspicuous by 
his activity at Cierna and Bratislava as he had been 
by his absence at Warsaw—and reflected his belief 
in the magic power of ideological formulations 
to mold the policy of Communist parties in any 
situation. For the moment, it served to paper 
over the differences not merely between Russians 
and Czechoslovaks, but within the Russian delega- 
tion: for while Suslov and the “conciliators” pre- 
sumably hoped that it would help to avoid the 
odium of military action, the hardliners were cer- 
tainly more skeptical. The same division of opinion 
was discernible among the allied delegations at 
Bratislava before the communiqué was signed: 
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Kadar welcomed it with relief, but Gomulka and 
Ulbricht did not bother to disguise their fury and 
disappointment at the Soviets’ hesitation.** What, 
they seem to have asked, was the point of granting 
another period of probation to a Czechoslovak 
leadership that had plainly refused to purge the 
open revisionists, to restore censorship, or to ac- 
cept permanent Soviet garrisons on its frontier 
with West Germany? 


The Road to Invasion 


Within a few days after the Bratislava meeting 
it became clear that the Dubcek team interpreted 
the results of the Cierna and Bratislava talks in a 
very different manner from the Soviets. The Czecho- 
slovak leaders felt that they had made no conces- 
sions of substance, that they had merely explained 
why their policy was in harmony with basic Com- 
munist principles, and that they were free to con- 
tinue on their course—while taking care to avoid 
unnecessary polemics that might provoke their 
allies.°° To them, assuring the leading role of the 
Communist party meant assuring its support by the 
people, rather than suppressing all independent 
organizations; struggle against anti-socialist ele- 
ments meant political rebuttal, not police measures 
and purges; party control of the press meant guid- 
ance and education of inexperienced but loyal edi- 
tors, not censorship. While the Bratislava com- 
muniqué had stressed the importance of democratic 
centralism in the party, it had also approved steady 
progress in democratization; while it had talked 
of a concerted policy against West German mili- 
tarism, revanchism and neo-Nazism, and of support 
for the East German state and the West German 
Communists, it had added—at Czech request—a 
declaration of support “to all forces which fight 
against militarism and revanchism and for demo- 
cratic progress”: did this not justify cooperation 
with the German Social Democrats? Indeed, the 
Bratislava text was ambiguous on a number of 


*1 For Kadar’s attitude, see David Binder in The New York 
Times, Aug. 25, quoting reliable East European sources in 
Bonn; for the reaction of Gomulka and the East German lead- 
ers, see Philippe Ben in Le Monde (Paris), Aug. 22, quoting 
East European diplomats at the UN. 

°2 Cf. the radio addresses by President Svoboda on Aug. 1 
and party First Secretary Dubcek on Aug 2, as well as the 
interview by Premier Cernik in Rude pravo (Prague), Aug. 2, 
all insisting that Czech reform policy would continue un- 
changed, that the Warsaw Letter was dead, and that only ques- 
tions concerning bloc cooperation would be discussed in 
Bratislava on Aug. 3. 
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points; the error of the Czech leaders consisted in 
believing that it was for them to interpret it. 

Thus in welcoming the result of the talks as 
a ‘‘success for all sides,” the CPCS Presidium an- 
nounced no change of policy; it merely appealed 
to all journalists to stop polemics and act respon- 
sibly in the national interest.2* The advice was 
largely followed by the mass media, including the 
daily press, but the intellectual journals continued 
to publish critical analyses of the pressure to which 
the country had been subjected in the preceding 
weeks. There were other causes of friction which 
the leadership did not desire but could not eliminate 
at once. For example, on July 30, the second day 
of the Cierna talks, Pravda had published a letter 
from 99 workers of a Prague car factory welcoming 
the protection of Czechoslovakia by Soviet troops; 
it turned out that they were a group of militia 
officials who had signed the letter without con- 
sulting the thousands of other workers—while 
the plant was closed for summer holidays. Now 
the workers were back and demanded the dismissal 
of the “traitors”; the party Presidum rejected the 
demand as undemocratic, but the damage was done 
—the Soviet press could report a “witch-hunt” 
against “loyal, pro-Soviet workers.” Less spec- 
tacular, but probably more important in shaping 
the Soviet leadership’s view of the trend of develop- 
ments, was the publication on August 10 of the 
draft of the new CPCS statute to be presented to 
the party congress in September: it provided for 
election of all party officials by secret ballot, and 
it redefined “democratic centralism” to permit 
continued advocacy of minority views after a policy 
decision if new supporting evidence could be pre- 
sented. To the rulers of the Soviet bloc, this must 
have appeared as outright defiance of Leninist 
principles. 

The persistence of sharp divergence became 
apparent just as quickly in the field of foreign 
policy. The visits of Czechoslovakia’s closest sup- 
porters, Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito and Rumanian 
party secretary Ceausescu, which had been post- 
poned at Prague’s request during the July crisis, 
now took place on August 9-10 and 15-16 respec- 
tively, and were turned into demonstrations of 
solidarity and independence not by the Prague 
leaders, but by the Czech people. The principle 
of non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, 
missing from the Bratislava communiqué, was 


23 Tn a resolution of August 6, broadcast by Radio Prague, 
Aug. 7. 


stressed both in Tito’s press conference and in the 
bilateral treaty signed by Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania, at a time when the Rumanian treaty with 
the Soviet Union remained conspicuously unsigned. 
The specter of a “Communist Little Entente” 
directed against Soviet hegemony must have loomed 
before the Russians’ eyes. Meanwhile Ulbricht 
had returned from his visit to Karlovy Vary on 
August 12 empty-handed—without new, written 
assurances on the “struggle against anti-socialist 
forces,” witout any progress on the stationing of 
allied troops on Czechoslovakia’s West German 
frontier, and above all without the pledge he had 
sought binding Prague to “prior consulation” with 
East Berlin in any future initiatives toward West 
Germany.”* 

In short, the range of continuing conflict between 
Prague on one side and Moscow and its allies on 
the other revealed itself so quickly and in such 
breadth that it seems pointless to ask which parti- 
cular issue precipitated the third Soviet decision— 
the final turn to invasion. The majority of the 
Politburo was probably not surprised at Prague’s 
unrepentant attitude, and the Soviet and _ allied 
troops had been kept on the ready through a new 
series of maneuvers in Czechoslovakia’s neighbor- 
hood. What the optimists among the Soviet leader- 
ship were waiting for was not a sign of conversion 
on the part of Dubcek and his friends, but a sign 
of growing opposition from within the Czechoslovak 
party, including its Presidium and Central Com- 
mittee; and we may assume that the sign duly 
came. After all, the remaining dogmatists in those 
bodies had everything to lose if the new course was 
approved by the party congress in September, 
and thus had as vital an interest as the Soviets in 
overthrowing the reformers before that date; in 
the case of Bilak, the Slovak secretary who had 
taken the Soviet side at Cierna, the critical date 
was even closer because of the decision to hold 
the Slovak congress first, at the end of August. The 
leading dogmatists were in constant contact with 
the unhappy Soviet Ambassador in Prague, Cher- 
vonenko; and the latter, a man of limited intelli- 
gence, seems to have transmitted to his superiors 
their conviction that discontent and anxiety about 
the leadership’s failure to fight the “counterrevolu- 
tionary danger” were rapidly growing within the 


24 Cf. the account of Neues Deutschland, Aug. 25, the East 
Berlin dispatch of David Binder in The New York Times, 
Aug. 28, and the statement by the former Austrian Foreign 
Minister Bruno Kreisky quoting East European diplomatic 
sources, in Frankfurter Rundschau, Sept. 23. 


party, and that decisive “socialist assistance” in 
the form of military intervention would quickly 
be welcomed by a reversed majority—once the 
troops were present.” 

It was this assurance—rather than some parti- 
cular outrage on Dubcek’s part or some sudden 
act of independence by the Soviet marshals—that 
was crucial in triggering the Politburo’s decision. 
Within a week after Bratislava, it had been clear 
that the Dubcek leadership was unwilling to mend 
its ways, hence that intervention would be necessary 
to prevent the disintegration of the bloc and the 
spread of “revisionism” in the Soviet Union itself. 
But the purpose of intervention was to quell unrest, 
not to produce a general flare-up; and this result 
could only be guaranteed if the fait accompli was 
accepted by the legitimate organs of the Czecho- 
slovak party and by a reconstructed legal govern- 
ment. If the latter could be accomplished, it would 
also greatly reduce the damage to Soviet influence 
among the non-ruling Communist parties—an im- 
portant, though secondary, consideration. 

The decision to invade must have been taken 
between the 10th and the 17th of August. Most 
Politburo members were officially on vacation after 
August 6 and only returned to Moscow on the 16th; 
but they may have been meeting in Yalta (where 
Kadar is said to have gone in an effort to dissuade 
them), communicating from there with their col- 
leagues in Moscow—there are reports, in any event, 
that Soviet units in East Germany got their march- 
ing orders on the 14th. Soviet press attacks on 
Czechoslovakia were resumed by Literaturnaia 
gazeta on the 14th and by Pravda on the 16th, 
causing growing anxiety in Prague by the end of 
the week. The highest Soviet military leaders 
visited East Germany and Poland on the 15th and 
16th, presumably to give instructions to the Soviet 
units there for conducting a surprise occupation by 
night, spearheaded by mass landings at Prague air- 
port so as to minimize the risk of armed resistance. 
Obtaining the cooperation of the Poles, East Ger- 
mans and Bulgarians was a mere formality in the 
circumstances. The reluctant Kadar, eager for 
mediation to the last, was allowed to meet Dubcek 
on the 17th, to remonstrate with him about his 
failure to fulfill his “promises,” and to present some 
final demands—notably the dismissal of the two 
most outspoken “revisionists” in the top leadership, 


25 According to Michel Tatu in Le Monde, Sept. 24, Suslov 
is said to have blamed Chervonenko’s reports for misleading the 
Politburo. 
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Cisar and Kriegel, and the stationing of Soviet 
troops on the West German frontier—which were 
bound to be rejected; but Kadar was not authorized 
to disclose that invasion was imminent.”° Two 
final communications went out from Moscow on 
August 19: the first, intended to minimize the 
international reprecussions of the invasion, was 
addressed by Premier Kosygin to President Johnson, 
informing him of his readiness for the summit 
meeting the President desired, and suggesting an 
announcement for August 2lst, which the sender 
knew to be the morrow of the invasion; the second, 
intended to strengthen the hands of the dogmatists 
in Prague, was addressed by General Secretary 
Brezhnev to Dubcek and accused him of failure 
to act in the spirit of the Cierna understanding 
and the Bratislava communiqué—but harsh as the 
indictment was, it did not mention the impending 
occupation either.” 


Blundering to Success 


The political preparation for the invasion, 
then, was in its way as thorough as the military 
preparation. The Soviets knew that the Czecho- 
slovak party Presidium would be in session on 
the evening of August 20 to discuss the plans for 
the party congress; they knew that Dubcek would 
be obliged to inform the meeting of Brezhnev’s 
letter; and they also knew that Alois Indra, one 
of the “dogmatist” leaders who was still a Central 
Committee secretary, would submit to this meeting 
a draft declaration “reviewing evidence of anti- 
Communist propaganda and proposing measures 
to suppress it.” °° They were confident—on the 
basis of their information—that the Presidium 
would accept this new platform, after the arrival 
of the allied forces if not before; that Dubcek 
would be placed in a minority if he did not submit; 
and that the new majority would welcome their 
“assistance” in the form of occupation. It was for 
this reason that they did not arrive with a ready- 
made “Quisling government”; that no Politburo 
representative came to Prague with the troops in 
order to form one; and that the Central Committee 


26 See David Binder’s report in The New York Times of 
Aug. 25, cited in note 21, and the account of Stanislav Budin, 
editor of the Prague Reporter, in Le Monde, Aug. 28. 

27 See The New York Times of Aug. 24, quoting highly 
placed East European sources in Prague, and the confirmation 
in Budin’s account cited in note 26. 

28 See Budin’s account cited in note 26. 
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building was not occupied for several hours, while 
Ambassador Chervonenko waited for good news 
from his friends there.*® But the political plan went 
wrong: the party Presidium in Prague rejected the 
Indra resolution, reacted to the first news of the 
occupation with a solemn protest, and continued 
its session. Only then did the troops receive the 
order to arrest Dubcek, Cernik, and Smrkovsky. 
It is revealing that the Soviet announcement of the 
invasion and the Soviet comments on August 21 
still contained no personal attack on Dubcek, while 
the paragraph of the East German announcement 
accusing him and his group of responsibility was 
only given to the press in the early morning of the 
21st, after hours of waiting for news of the Czecho- 
slovaks’ submission.*” In the first Soviet indict- 
ment mentioning his name—a two-page editorial 
published by Pravda on August 22—Dubcek figures 
as leader of a “right-wing minority” in the Czecho- 
slovak leadership conducting treacherous intrigues 
—a reflection of the analysis and expectations that 
had guided Soviet political planning, though not of 
Czech reality. 

It remains a puzzle just who gave the order to 
arrest the three top leaders of the Czechoslovak 
Communist party, government and National As- 
sembly—surely the kind of snap decision that can 
hardly have been made by a collective. At any 
rate, it compounded the failure of advance political 
planning, and the next few days were characterized 
by confusion and increasing frustration on the 
Soviet side. Ambassador Chervonenko was now 
instructed to negotiate with President Svoboda 
on the appointment of an alternative government 
with the broadest possible pro-Soviet base; pending 
this, the names of the “party and government 
leaders” said to have asked for Soviet occupation 
had to be withheld—not, according to the foregoing, 
because there weren’t any, but to give them room 
for maneuver in the hope that their number might 
grow. Yet by the second day of the occupation 
Svoboda had refused to replace the arrested leaders, 
while the “secret” party congress and the protest 
of the National Assembly had shown the isolation 
of the would-be collaborators. It seems that the 
latter, too, were unwilling to form a government 
that could derive no appearance of legitimacy from 
either the party, the National Assembly, or the 


29 Ibid.; see also Vincent Buist’s report from Prague, The 
New York Times, Aug. 29. 

80 According to an editor of Neues Deutschland, as quoted 
by Arno Hahnert in Die Zeit (Hamburg), Sept. 6. 


a Tak 4TO, OCMeNIOCh DONOKHTb, KOe@-KTO NbITONCA BbITOLIMTb 
CO CBONKH eLUe OAMH NOpTpet, 30CH>KEHHBIM = myxamu! 


SCHWEIK IN SOVIET EYES 


Caption (spoken by figure representing Czechoslovakia’s “Good 
Soldier Schweik’’): “I respectfully report that somebody tried to pull 
one more portrait soiled by the flies out of the garbage dump.” 
{Label on portrait: “Bourgeois Republic.’’) 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 27, 1968. 


President; and when Svoboda, recognizing that 
no Soviet representative in Prague had authority 
to make a new decision, offered to go to Moscow 
on the third day, the suggestion was eagerly ac- 
cepted by the Soviets, who stipulated only that both 
the leading men of “their” wing—Indra and Bilak 
—and some presumed waverers should accompany 
him. Yet within hours of his arrival in Moscow, it 
must have become clear to the Politburo that the 
old man would not negotiate without his arrested 
comrades, and that there simply was no way of 
forming a legitimate Czechoslovak government and 
party leadership without them. Hence the decision 
to bring the arrested men to Moscow to join in the 
discussion on Saturday August 24—the fourth day 
of the occupation—in fact anticipated the decision 
to reinstate them if they would accept office under 
the occupation—the agreement which emerged at 
the end of the talks two days later. It was the 
fourth major policy decision of the Moscow col- 
lective since the beginning of the crisis: it amounted 
to renouncing, for the time being, the objective 
of breaking up the Czechoslovak leadership rather 


than renouncing formal legitimacy—provided that 
the other original objectives of the occupation, 
such as the permanent stationing of Soviet troops 
on Czechoslovakia’s West German frontier, the 
reimposition of censorship, and a purge of the 
most outspoken liberals from sensitive positions, 
could now be forced on the leaders by the physical 
presence of Soviet might. 

This fourth decision, then, was a partial retreat 
by the Soviets and was widely regarded as a set- 
back to their prestige. For days afterwards, con- 
tinued attacks on the reinstated leaders in the press 
of the occupying countries ( Polish and East German 
papers even talked of the Czechoslovak party having 
fallen under the control of “Zionists” **) showed 
the degree of continuing confusion in the Soviet 
camp. But for the Russians, the preservation of 
legitimacy, even at the price of prestige, had the 
overriding merit of both removing the basis for 
further debate in the United Nations—where the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister was now instructed 
by his government to drop the case—and above 
all ending the organized resistance of the Czechs and 
Slovaks, with its still unforeseeable risks. 

In opposition to this decision, the hardline critics 
in the occupying countries may well have argued 
that it could prove to be another dangerous and 
sham compromise; that the Czech leaders, having 
obtained recognition of their Communist bona fides 
and their indispensable legitimacy as representa- 
tives of the will of their party, might fail to comply 
with Soviet directives and still have to be replaced 
by force; and that the Soviets could then no longer 
claim to be acting by invitation. But the Kremlin 
seems to have calculated that while it had been 
forced for the moment to deal with the rightful lead- 
ers of Czechoslovakia, the latter had been forced to 
take the first step toward recognizing the superior 
right of occupation, and that time and the weight of 
the Soviet physical presence would gradually push 
them farther along that road. And this time, the 
Soviets did not miscalculate. 

For ever since the unique negotiation between 
jailers and prisoners in Moscow during August 24- 
26, the relation between the reinstated Czech lead- 
ers and the Soviets has been more and more deter- 
mined by the harsh facts of military power—despite 
the astonishing moral solidarity shown by the 
Prague leadership and the solid, disciplined support 


31 Neues Deutschland, Aug. 25; Major-General Jan Czapla, 
in Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), Aug. 25; Polish Television, 
Aug. 26. 
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given it by the people. Once the Soviets had to 
abandon their claim to be in Czechoslovakia at the 
request of the true majority of Communists, they 
went further in dropping pretenses: with the risk 
of popular insurrection or armed resistance gone 
and world attention no longer focused on Czecho- 
slovakia, they decided they could afford to proclaim 
their own right to decide when the common inter- 
ests of socialism were in danger in any allied coun- 
try, and to use military intervention to forestall such 
danger—in open defiance both of the “classless” 
norms of international law and of the democratic 
principle of self-determination. 


Doctrine and Reality 


This “Brezhnev doctrine,” first formulated in a 
Pravda commentary on September 26 and repeated 
with the full authority of the Soviet government by 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko before the UN 
Assembly on October 3, amounts to denying in 
principle the sovereignty of any “socialist” country 
accessible to the Soviet Union. In its blunt asser- 
tion of a region-wide right to intervention, it has 
been compared not only to the Monroe Doctrine but 
also, with greater justice, to the Holy Alliance be- 
tween the Tsar and the monarchical rulers of Aus- 
tria and Prussia. Its long-term international conse- 
quences are likely far to exceed its immediate pur- 
pose and the foresight of the men who decided to 
announce it, but it has certainly eased their task in 
the present Czechoslovak situation. For as the co- 
operation of the legitimate Czech leaders became 
less important to an occupying power no longer 
ashamed to rely on naked force, each new conflict 
over particular Soviet demands was bound to end 
in further reluctant concessions by the Czechoslo- 
vaks—to the point where at present the right of 
the Soviets to keep military troops in Czechoslo- 
vakia without a fixed time limit is recognized 
by treaty,** while the Czechs’ right to continue their 
program of reform is no longer accepted by the 
Soviets even in words, and the eventual disintegra- 
tion both of the reform leadership and of the popu- 
lar spirit of legitimate resistance seems inevitable. 

On the whole, then, the Soviets would seem to 
have achieved their principal objectives: they have 
broken the élan of independence that threatened the 
cohesion of the bloc at a vital point, as well as the 


82 The treaty was signed by Kosygin and Cernik in Prague 
on October 16. 
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élan of reform that had become a dangerous ex- 
ample for “revisionist” critics of their own regime 
at home. Given the character and interests of that 
regime, the invasion and occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia, for all the blunders of detail that occurred in 
its preparation and execution, cannot therefore be 
judged a blunder from the Soviet point of view—the 
less so because the Soviets succeeded in keeping the 
total political cost of the operation lower than might 
have been expected. 

They have succeeded, first of all, in snuffing out 
the flame of freedom in Czechoslovakia without pro- 
voking a conflagration—without a major, Hungar- 
ian-type upheaval, and without open crises in any 
of the allied countries participating in the occupa- 
tion. They have succeeded, secondly, in limiting 
the damage to their world position and to East-West 
relations in particular. After some acutely embar- 
rassing days in the Security Council, a full-scale 
debate in the UN Assembly was avoided. The 
United States did not fall for the suggestion that 
agreement on a summit meeting be announced on 
the morrow of the invasion, but they hastened to 
make clear that their interest in bilateral negotia- 
ions between the superpowers remained unaffected 
in principle. Even the revival of solidarity among 
the European members of NATO, though visible, 
has so far brought few tangible results, and the set- 
back suffered by General de Gaulle has made him no 
more amenable to the needs of broader political 
unity in Western Europe. 

Only in relation to the Communist parties outside 
the Soviet bloc has the reverse been severe. The 
plan for a Communist world conference had to be 
shelved indefinitely following the bitter protests 
of the leading non-ruling Communist parties of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and the gulf that has been opened 
here may well prove lasting. But there is good rea- 
son to surmise that the Kremlin leaders and their 
closest associates in the bloc calculated this price in 
advance and consciously decided that, for a post- 
revolutionary empire, the loss of the remnants of 
its revolutionary halo in the outside world was a 
lesser evil than the progressive loss of its own co- 
hesion and discipline. Or, in the words with which 
Gomulka is said to have replied to a Polish Com- 
munist journalist who expressed worry about the 
consequences for the Communist movement in the 
West: “A sparrow in the cage is worth a canary on 
the roof.” * 


33 Quoted in a Warsaw dispatch to The New York Times, 
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The “Brezhnev Doctrine” 


In connection with the events in Czechoslovakia, the 
question of the relationship and interconnection between 
the socialist countries’ national interests and their inter- 
nationalist obligations has assumed particular urgency 
and sharpness. The measures taken jointly by the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries to defend the socialist 
gains of the Czechoslovak people are of enormous sig- 
nificance for strengthening the socialist commonwealth, 
which is the main achievement of the international work- 
ing class. 

At the same time it is impossible to ignore the allega- 
tions being heard in some places that the actions of the 
five socialist countries contradict the Marxist-Leninist 
principle of sovereignty and the right of the nations to 
self-determination. 

Such arguments are untenable primarily because they 
are based on an abstract, non-class approach to the ques- 
tion of sovereignty and the right of nations to self- 
determination. 

There is no doubt that the peoples of the socialist 
countries and the Communist parties have and must have 
freedom to determine their country’s path of development. 
However, any decision of theirs must damage neither 
socialism in their own country, nor the fundamental 
interests of the other socialist countries, nor the world- 
wide workers’ movement, which is waging a struggle for 
socialism. This means that every Communist party is 
responsible not only to its own people but also to all the 
socialist countries and to the entire Communist movement. 
Whoever forgets this is placing sole emphasis on the 
autonomy and independence of Communist parties, laps- 
ing into one-sidedness, and shirking his internationalist 
obligations. ... 

Each Communist party is free to apply the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism and socialism in its own country, 
but it cannot deviate from these principles (if, of course, it 
remains a Communist party). In concrete terms this 
means primarily that no Communist party can fail to take 
into account in its activities such a decisive fact of our 
time as the struggle between the two antithetical social 
systems—capitalism and socialism. This struggle is an 
objective fact that does not depend on the will of people 
and is conditioned by the division of the world into the 
two antithetical social systems... . 

It should be stressed that even if a socialist country 
seeks to take an “extrabloc” position, it in fact retains its 
national independence thanks precisely to the power of 
the socialist commonwealth—and primarily to its chief 
force, the Soviet Union, and the might of its armed forces. 
The weakening of any link in the world socialist system 
has a direct effect on all the socialist countries, which 
cannot be indifferent. Thus, the antisocialist forces in 
Czechoslovakia were in essence using talk about the right 
to self-determination to cover up demands for so-called 
neutrality and the CSSR’s withdrawl from the socialist 
commonwealth. But implementation of such “self-deter- 
mination,” i.e., Czechoslovakia’s separation from the so- 
cialist commonwealth, would run counter to Czecho- 
slovakia’s fundamental interests and would harm the other 


socialist countries. Such “self-determination,” as a re- 
sult of which NATO troops might approach Soviet borders 
and the commonwealth of European socialist countries 
could be dismembered, in fact infringes on the vital 
interest of these countries’ peoples, and fundamentally 
contradicts the right of these peoples to socialist self- 
determination. The Soviet Union and other socialist states, 
in fulfilling their internationalist duty to the fraternal 
peoples of Czechoslovakia and defending their own so- 
cialist gains, had to act and did act in resolute opposition 
to the antisocialist forces in Czechoslovakia. . . 

The assistance given to the working people of the CSSR 
by the other socialist countries, which prevented the 
export of counterrevolution from the outside, is in fact 
a struggle for the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic’s 
sovereignty against those who would like to deprive 
it of this sovereignty by delivering the country to the 
imperialists. 

Over a long period of time and with utmost restraint 
and patience, the fraternal Communist parties of the 
socialist countries took political measures to help the 
Czechoslovak people to halt the antisocialist forces’ 
offensive in Czechoslovakia. And only after exhaust- 
ing all such measures did they undertake to bring in 
armed forces. 

The allied socialist countries’ soldiers who are in Czech- 
oslovakia are proving in deeds that they have no task 
other than to defend the socialist gains in that country. 
They are not interfering in the country’s internal affairs, 
and they are waging a-struggle not in words but in deeds 
for the principles of self-determination of Czechoslovakia’s 
peoples, for their inalienable right to decide their destiny 
themselves after profound and careful consideration, 
without intimidation by counterrevolutionaries, without 
revisionist and nationalist demagoguery. 

Those who speak of the “illegality” of the allied socialist 
countries’ actions in Czechoslovakia forget that in a class 
society there is and can be no such thing as non-class 
law. Laws and the norms of law are subordinated to the 
laws of the class struggle and the laws of social develop- 
ment. These laws are clearly formulated in the documents 
jointly adopted by the Communist and Workers’ parties. 

The class approach to the matter cannot be discarded 
in the name of legalistic considerations. Whoever does 
so forfeits the only correct, class-oriented criterion for 
evaluating legal norms and begins to measure events with 
the yardsticks of bourgeois law... . 

There is no doubt that the actions taken in Czechoslo- 
vakia by the five allied socialist countries in Czechoslo- 
vakia, actions aimed at defending the fundamental in- 
terests of the socialist commonwealth and primarily at 
defending Czechoslovakia’s independence and sovereignty 
as a socialist state, will be increasingly supported by all 
who really value the interests of the present-day revolu- 
tionary movement, the peace and security of peoples, 
democracy and socialism. 


—Excerpt from Sergei Kovalev's article 
in Pravda, Sept. 26, 1968. 
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A Turning Point 


The importance of some of the turning points in 
history is not to be measured by their immediate 
effects. Rather, by shedding a sudden, dramatic 
light on changes that have been taking place gradu- 
ally without attracting much notice, they force a 
reorientation of minds that is bound to give rise to 
other changes in the long run. The occupation of 
Czechoslovakia, just because it came as a surprise 
to a world that should have expected it, is likely to 
prove a turning point in that sense. For it illumi- 
nates, more than any single previous event, the 
growing divergence between the development of 
the postrevolutionary Soviet empire and the politi- 
cal needs of Communist movements outside it. 

For the Communist parties outside the Soviet 
bloc, this is the fourth of a series of major dis- 
orienting shocks that began with Khrushchev’s se- 
cret speech of February 1956, followed by the 
Hungarian revolution and the Sino-Soviet split. The 
present shock lies not merely in the simple fact that 
the invasion of one socialist country by others has 
proved possible—a matter of quite immediate con- 
cern to Rumania and Yugoslavia, as well as to Al- 
bania and even China—nor in the contemptuous 
manner in which the warnings of many of the most 
loyal Communist parties have been brushed aside. 
It lies above all in the new “Brezhnev doctrine” 
proclaimed by the Soviets in justification of the 
invasion—the assertion of the Soviet Union’s claim 
to the right of intervention in any country governed 
by Communists so as to control its foreign policy 
and to prevent toleration of free public debate. The 
first part is unacceptable to any Communist party 
aspiring to national independence, and it has al- 
ready led to a reinforcement of military defense and 
a sharp diplomatic reorientation on the part of 
Yugoslavia, to Albania’s formal withdrawal from 
the Warsaw Pact, and to threats of counteraction by 
China. The second is intolerable for any party op- 
erating in a democracy and seeking to convince its 
voters and potential allies that it will respect ele- 
mentary political rights after a victory achieved by 
the “peaceful road.” The question is not so much 
whether the Communists of Italy, France, India, 
Japan or Chile can find some formula for resigning 
themselves to the final results of the occupation, as 
it is whether they can continue to compete for power 
by democratic means without repudiating the prin- 
ciple on which the occupation rests: namely, that 
the defense of socialism requires the suppression of 
free public debate, even 20 years after the seizure 
of power in an advanced country with democratic 
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traditions; and that the Soviet Union will be en- 
titled to intervene to enforce this principle once any 
party gains control of the government. Detachment 
from some aspects of Soviet domestic policy has 
been the practice of these parties for some time, but 
it will no longer be enough: they will now have to 
proclaim a concept of socialism different from that 
of the Soviets and will have to reject Moscow’s 
“hegemonistic” claims, as the Yugoslavs have done 
—or else face the end of their prospects of ever 
coming to power by democratic means. 


For the East European Soviet bloc, the invasion 
and the Brezhnev doctrine mean the reversal of the 
trend towards “desatellitization” started under 
Khrushchev. In Stalin’s time, the Communist states 
of Eastern Europe were satellites because their re- 
gimes depended on the Soviet Union not only for 
protection against external enemies but also for 
their domestic power; conversely, it was understood 
that a change of domestic regime in any of them 
would have been a casus foederis. After Stalin’s 
death, however, the growing scope for domestic 
autonomy granted to these regimes, by enabling 
them to win broader popular support, gave most of 
them a chance to emancipate themselves from 
satallite status and become in fact weak but semi- 
independent allies of the Soviet Union, entitled to 
defend their particular national interests and _poli- 
cies within the alliance. 


Now the present Soviet leadership has shown that 
it will not tolerate this degree of domestic autonomy 
and of tactical independence in foreign policy in a 
situation where the domestic political methods of 
an “ally” become visibly more liberal than those 
practiced in the Soviet Union, or where divergences 
in diplomatic tactics affect the situation in Central 
Europe; and it has shown that it is prepared to re- 
sort to occupation rule or to the imposition of a new 
satellite regime, despite the availability of non- 
satellite, popularly-based local Communists, rather 
than put up with such a development. By this, the 
Kremlin has evidently set new limits to the au- 
tonomy not only of the Czechs and Slovaks, but also 
of those governments which joined in the occupa- 
tion—whether they did so from conviction, as in the 
case of the Polish and East German regimes, or with 
reluctance, as in the case of the Hungarian Com- 
munist leaders. 


Thus Soviet policy within the bloc, even while 
still seeking to avoid a return to Stalinist methods 
in detail, is in fact tending back to the Stalinist 
principle of conrol from a single center—but with- 
out the element of ideological inspiration that was 
still present in Stalin’s imperialism. For while 


Stalin’s subjugation of the East European countries 
to Russian power coincided with a Soviet-imposed 
change in their class structure and economic sys- 
tem, the present Moscow rulers’ “defense of so- 
cialist achievements” has been revealed as a thread- 
bare pretext—covering their exclusive concern with 
their own power—in a military intervention di- 
rected against a state securely governed by a Com- 
munist party. Such a reassertion of the Stalinist 
claim to Moscow’s unique ideological authority, un- 
dertaken after more than a decade of pluralistic de- 
cay of that authority and without the ideological 
substance once attached to the claim, will naturally 
carry no conviction outside the sphere of direct 
Soviet power. But it means that reform will be 
stopped, and Soviet-style bureaucratic reaction con- 
solidated, wherever Soviet troops are present; and 
even in the marginal case of Rumania, the choice 
will now be between open secession from the bloc, 
with its obviously severe risks, or a return to a much 
more cautious and limited use of autonomy than has 
been practiced in Bucharest in recent years. Nor is 
it likely that reform in the bloc through local Com- 
munist initiative will get another chance, unless and 
until the present reactionary phase is ended in the 
Soviet Union itself. 


The Persistence of Bipolarity 


For the future of world affairs, the fate of Czecho- 
slovakia indicates that the era of “bipolarity”—of 
the central importance of the two superpowers and 
their relationship—is by no means at an end, but 
that the relationship has become more sharply asym- 
metrical than ever. The bipolar structure of world 
politics developed after World War II not only be- 
cause two superpowers faced a comparative vacuum 
of power in Europe and Asia, but because one of 
them was ruled by men who believed that their se- 
curity as a state was inextricably bound up with the 
extension of the area ruled by their type of regime— 
to wit, by Communist party dictatorship controlled 
from Moscow. It was this belief that created a pecu- 
liar new type of alliance—an “ideological bloc”— 
and that led, by its expansionist drive, to the forma- 
tion of a counterbloc with at least some ideological 
coloring. In the course of two decades, the freezing 
of the bloc frontiers by the balance of nuclear terror, 
the filling of the former power vacuum by increas- 
ingly viable nation-states, and the decay of Com- 
munist ideological unity in the post-Stalin period 
have led to a noticeable decline of bloc cohesion on 
both sides; and as elements of cooperation between 


the two superpowers—motivated by mutual concern 
for survival and by common fears stemming from 
the rise of China—became visible during the latest 
period of East-West detente, a growing chorus of 
voices in the West began to announce not only a 
change in the character of the East-West conflict 
and a limitation of the role of bipolarity in the total 
picture, but the end of both. 


In fact, Soviet-American cooperation has been 
largely confined to measures intended to limit the 
risks of continuing conflict, while tending to main- 
tain the power differential between the superpowers 
and all other states, which is one of the struc- 
tural bases of bipolarity. The detente has not been 
used for any serious attempt to tackle the unsolved 
issues underlying the conflict and, for reasons dis- 
cussed above, has even enabled the Soviets, who 
entered it in a position of marked inferiority, to 
redress the balance to a considerable extent in their 
favor. At the same time, it is certainly true that the 
detente has greatly strengthened the disintegrative 
tendencies in both the Eastern and Western blocs. 
But it is in the reaction of the superpowers to these 
tendencies that the decisive asymmetry comes in— 
as the case of Czechoslovakia has shown. 


For while the United States has neither the will 
nor the possibility to reimpose cohesion forcibly on 
its centrifugal European allies, the Soviet Union has 
just proved that it is both willing and, for the time 
being at least, able to do so. No doubt the Soviet 
leaders see the invasion of Czechoslovakia as a de- 
fensive measure on their part, intended merely to 
hold on to what they have—including, last but not 
least, their own positions at the top of a self-per- 
petuating hierarchy. In that sense, their diplomatic 
assurances that they have no intention of trespass- 
ing on what they recognize as a Western, and par- 
ticularly American, sphere of influence may well be 
sincere. Yet the significant fact is that, independent 
of their immediate intentions, the reassertion of 
their control over Eastern Europe in the face of a 
remarkably divided Western Europe has become 
one more factor—along with the progress in their 
strategic armaments and their advances in the Mid- 
dle East and Mediterranean—which tends to change 
the balance of world power, and of regional power 
in Europe, to their advantage. Experience teaches 
that no warlike adventure may be needed for the 
Soviet Union to exploit this kind of regional im- 
balance and the resulting sense of insecurity on the 
Western side for further political gain, unless con- 
certed and timely measures for the correction of the 
imbalance and the restoration of a sense of security 
are taken on the Western side. 
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Some Lessons 


This is not to suggest that political weaknesses on 
the Western side can be cured by purely military 
measures. The need for political cooperation to 
assure the survival of a free and viable Europe, in- 
cluding the survival of its national variety, remains 
primary and has once more been impressively dem- 
onstrated by the tragic events in the heart of the 
continent. But it has also been demonstrated that 
the Soviet government, precisely because it remains 
a closed, dictatorial regime, enjoys a privilege de- 
nied to its Western opponents: the freedom to cor- 
rect the results of political failure by brutal military 
action. It is of course true, as critics of Western 
policy have frequently pointed out, that the need to 
use armed force for political purposes in one’s own 
power sphere is a sign of political failure—and this 
truth applies to both superpowers. But it is equally 
true that a regime that denies the right of opposition 
in principle, as the Soviets do, can retrieve a politi- 
cal failure by brute force far more easily than can a 
democratic regime. And it is finally true that while 
the West cannot ever replace constructive political 
achievement by military strength, it cannot replace 
the military strength needed for a balance of se- 
curity by purely political or economic means either. 

The Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia is thus 
a grim reminder that we are still caught in the coils 
of a conflict which many of us had regarded as dead 
and buried—the Cold War. Certainly many of the 
early expectations of both sides have proved illusory 
in the course of two decades: the Soviets no longer 
expect their system to come to power in Western 
Europe within a politically foreseeable time, and 
have proved this once again by the unconcern they 
showed for the interests of the West European Com- 
munist parties during the Czechoslovak crisis; nor 
does any responsible statesman in the West now 
dream of the “liberation” of Eastern Europe by the 
pressure of Western military power or by anti- 
Communist uprisings. Certainly, too, the conflict is 
no longer viewed in apocalyptic terms: both sides 
have come to understand that there are ways in 
which they must cooperate for their common sur- 
vival and thus limit the form of the conflict, even 
while it remains unresolved. Moreover, the West no 
longer regards Soviet communism as unchanging 
and unchangeable in its nature; on the contrary, it 
has come to believe that an opening-up of Soviet 
society and its emergence from the straitjacket of 
totalitarian one-party rule offer the best hope for an 
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eventual resolution of the conflict—and that, to the 
limited extent that this long-term process can be in- 
fluenced by the West, it will be best promoted by 
fostering all kinds of contacts between the Eastern 
and Western worlds rather than by helping the 
Soviet bureaucrats to isolate their country and their 
empire from the winds of change. 

The invasion of Czechoslovakia and the subse- 
quent proclamation by the Soviets of their “right” 
to intervene by arms in all “socialist” countries does 
not invalidate this long-term non-apocalyptic view 
of the East-West conflict, for—despite the shock 
produced by the Soviet course—it does not repre- 
sent a return to reckless expansionism inspired by 
revolutionary faith. At the same time, it has shown 
in a flash how completely the detente of 1963 had 
come to mean simply the absence of an acute crisis 
confronting the two superpowers, and how ill- 
founded was the widespread Western belief that the 
mere continuation of the detente and of limited 
Soviet-American cooperation, with its disintegrating 
effects on both blocs, would suffice to bring about a 
gradual abatement of the conflict—despite the con- 
tinuing rivalry of the two superpowers in the arms 
race and in several vital areas of the world. 
Instead, the recent events have confirmed the 
more skeptical view that the conflict, with all its 
waste and all its continuing risks, is likely to go on 
so long as the masters of the Soviet empire insist on 
ruling over closed dictatorial societies. It will go on 
not because the Soviet rulers remain ideological 
fanatics, nor because they believe the West would 
demand a change of their regime for ideological rea- 
sons, but because the distrust with which a despotic 
regime watches the peoples under its rule is inevit- 
ably projected onto the outside world, preventing a 
solution of major issues and a genuine agreement 
on that regime’s place in the world community. 


Finally, the fate of Czechoslovakia should make 
us reflect on whether the next major step forward 
toward a hopeful change in the East will have to 
come from imperial Russia itself rather than from 
the discouraged captive peoples of Eastern Europe. 
After all, the bureaucratic oligarchy that is now 
holding the Soviet Union in its grip has proved far 
less secure—and far less awesome to its subjects— 
than was Stalin’s terrorist rule in its later years; 
hence we ought not to exclude the possibility that 
the long-suffering Russian people may yet come to 
play a more active part in ending the present re- 
actionary phase of the Soviet regime than they were 
able to play in the original liquidation of Stalinism. 


Moscow and Its Allies 


By Francois Fejto 


he Soviet suppression of the Hungarian up- 
rising in 1956 provided an object lesson on the real 
nature of the Warsaw Pact, and primarily on the 
principle (which to this day remains enshrined in 
its charter) of “mutual respect” for the sovereignty 
of its member states. It demonstrated that Moscow, 
following its own interpretation of the Warsaw 
Treaty, had no intention of respecting the right of 
its allied states to freedom and self-determination. 
What happened in Czechoslovakia in the summer 
of 1968 has reconfirmed the spurious nature of 
Soviet assurances and guarantees to its “fraternal 
neighbors.” The analogy between the events in 
Hungary and the CSSR is indeed striking, but there 
are two basic differences between these situations 
that should be pointed out. 
First, the Soviet intervention in Hungary took 
place in the midst of an insurrection. The Hun- 
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garian Revolution, as it developed in the wake of 
the explosive events of October 23, took on an 
increasingly vigorous anti-Communist and _anti- 
Soviet character. The stated goals of the insurgents 
were the overthrow of the one-party system and its 
replacement by a multi-party system in which the 
Communists would have figured only as a marginal 
—that is, representative—minority. The original 
demands were soon to be supplemented by those of 
neutrality and withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact. 

In Czechoslovakia, there were no disorders and 
no insurrection. A new Communist government en- 
joyed broad popular support. To be sure, voices 
were raised in favor of broader democratization and 
the authorization of one or more opposition parties, 
and a few voices called for neutrality; but the ma- 
jority of political leaders and ordinary citizens con- 
sidered these demands inopportune and premature. 
Moreover, the government, the party leadership, 
and the National Assembly unceasingly stressed 
their willingness to abide scrupulously by the obli- 
gations flowing from the Warsaw Pact and the 
Comecon Charter. As proof of its loyalty, the 
Svoboda-Cernik Government even threw open the 
country’s gates in June to Warsaw Pact forces whose 
ostensible purpose was to hold “routine” summer 
maneuvers. Even on August 21, the day of the 
invasion, the Prague government ordered the Czech- 
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oslovak army (one of the best equipped and most 
disciplined in Eastern Europe) not to offer armed 
resistance to the allies. 


The second difference lies in the fact that for its 
intervention in Hungary the Kremlin had a legal 
pretext—a rather trumped-up one, of course, but 
one which, given the prevailing state of inter- 
national law, had a modicum of credibility. On 
October 23, it was the leadership of the Hungarian 
party, panicked by mounting popular demonstra- 
tions, that asked for the assistance of the Soviet 
command (though the circumstances of the appeal 
remain obscure). Imre Nagy, called upon to head 
the government during the night of October 23-24, 
endorsed the appeal; at the same time, he attempted 
to secure the promise of an early withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from the Hungarian capital. (They 
were stationed in the country under a bilateral 
agreement that was absolutely valid.) On Novem- 
ber 4, while negotiations on the withdrawal of these 
troops were proceeding between Nagy’s plenipoten- 
tiaries and the Soviet High Command, several mem- 
bers of the Hungarian leadership—Janos Kadar, 
Ferenc Minnich, and others—turned against Nagy. 
By forming a “revolutionary government of workers 
and peasants” and appealing to Moscow for assist- 
ance in subduing a “counterrevolution” (the Nagy 
government ), they lent some legal—or legalistic— 
justification to the second Soviet intervention. 


On August 21, 1968, the Soviets, obviously short 
on imagination, attempted to replay the Budapest 
scenario in Prague. But their attempt deteriorated 
into tragicomedy. They published an appeal for 
assistance signed by a “group of statesmen and lead- 
ers of the party, the government, and the Czecho- 
slovak National Assembly.” But the space for their 
names was left blank. The roles were there, but with 
no actors to play them. The handful of men relied 
on by the Soviets to behave like Czechoslovak Ka- 
dars had vanished into thin air. Alois Indra, chosen 
by the Russians to become head of the government, 
had a heart attack and had to be hospitalized in 
Moscow. On August 28, before the Slovak Party 
Congress, Gustav Husak stated that all the members 
of the Czechoslovak delegation to Moscow (which 
included six or seven figures widely suspected of 
collusion with the allied invaders) had given their 
word of honor that they had not signed the appeal 
for assistance invoked by the Kremlin. 

Whereas in Hungary Kadar’s “government” had 
appeared only a few hours after the first shots were 
fired by the army of intervention, in Prague Soviet 
Ambassador Chervonenko failed to set up a col- 
laborationist government. The Soviets were forced 
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not only to release Dubcek, Cernik, and the other 
lawful leaders arrested on the first day, but also to 
negotiate with them.’ At the conclusion of these 
talks, the joint communiqué of August 27 said noth- 
ing more of the famous appeal for assistance, thus 
tacitly admitting that it was a fiction and that the 
August 21 statement of the Rumanian Central Com- 
mittee, State Council, and government had been ab- 
solutely justified: it had described the Soviet action 
as a “violation of the national sovereignty of a free 
and independent fraternal state,” a “violation of the 
principles on which relations between socialist coun- 
tries are based and of the universally recognized 
norms of international law.” ” 

In sum, therefore, the occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia could not be justified on legal grounds unless 
one construed as “law” the decision announced by 
the Soviet Union and four of its allies, in their letter 
to Prague of July 15: 


never to allow the historic achievements of socialism and 
the independence and freedom of our peoples to be 
endangered; . . . never to allow imperialism, whether 
peacefully or not, whether from within or from without, 
to open a breach in the socialist system and shift the 
balance of forces in Europe in its favor.* 


This passage merits careful scrutiny. It contains 
the adumbration of a strange new doctrine whereby 
each great power or bloc of powers could arrogate 
to itself the right to intervene militarily in the affairs 
of an allied country to prevent what it considers to 
be a potential danger to its interests. It reveals the 
arbitrary nature—‘imperialist nature,” according 
to Peking *—of Soviet pressure on neighboring 
allies. In short, the Warsaw letter makes it clear 
beyond doubt that the Pact is not an alliance of 
sovereign and equal countries, and that part of its 
function is to keep its “sovereign” peoples under 
collective control. Thus, the armed takeover of 
Czechoslovakia was a sign of the Pact’s essential 
weakness as a partnership of states; it was an ad- 
mission that any real concessions to statehood or 
sovereignty might undermine the authority of its 
constituent ruling elites. 


‘For the circumstances of these “negotiations,” see Le 
Monde (Paris), Aug. 20, 1968. 

* Radio Bucharest, Aug. 21, 1968. The principles governing 
relations between Communist countries have been defined in 
several declarations by the Soviet government or have been 
signed by representatives of the Soviet government; for ex- 
cerpts from such documents, see the box on p. 31. 

’ Le Monde, July 19, 1968. 

4 Cf. the declaration issued by the New China News Agency 
on August 22: “It is an unprecedented revelation of the evil 
nature of the clique of renegade Soviet revisionists, who 
furiously apply the imperialist law of the stronger.” 


Origins of the Pact 


In order to understand the significance of the 
Czechoslovak drama as the most serious symptom 
thus far of the crisis of Soviet hegemony in Eastern 
Europe, it would be well to take a backward look. 
When, on May 14, 1955, the Soviet Union signed 
the treaty of friendship, cooperation, and mutual 
assistance, commonly called the Warsaw Pact, with 
representatives of the People’s Republics of Europe, 
Moscow’s primary aim was to make official a de 
facto situation, to give legal form to its control over 
the armed forces and territories of the East Euro- 
pean countries. In effect, the Warsaw Pact—a 
multilateral arrangement—replaced the bilateral ac- 
cords imposed by Stalin on his satellite states.° The 
structure of the Pact was modeled after that of 


NATO, the opposing force. Article 4 of the Warsaw 
Treaty provided for the mutual defense of signatory 
states, but unlike the corresponding provision in the 
Atlantic Treaty, this article contained no restrictive 
qualification that mutual military assistance would 
be contingent upon enemy attack. 

The signatories of the Warsaw Pact undertook to 
“abstain from any threat or violence in their inter- 
national relations,” to consult over problems of com- 
mon interest, and to sign no agreement contrary to 
the spirit of the Pact. The Treaty provided for the 
establishment of a unified command, of a consulta- 


5 Cf. V. Kotyk: “Some aspects of relations between Socialist 
countries,” Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historicky (Prague), No. 
4, 1967. 


Pledges of the Past 


The Warsaw Pact: May 1955 


Article 1: The contracting parties undertake, in accord- 
ance with the United Nations Charter, to refrain in their 
international relations from violence or threats of violence, 
and to settle international disputes by peaceful means, 
so as not to threaten international peace and security. 


Article 8: The contracting parties hereby declare that 
they will act in a spirit of friendship and cooperation for 
the purpose of developing and further strengthening the 
economic and cultural ties existing between them, abiding 
by the principles of mutual respect for their independence 
and sovereignty, and of non-interference in their internal 
affairs. 


Article 9: This treaty shall be open to all states which, 
irrespective of their social and political system, declare 
themselves ready to contribute, by participating in this 
treaty, to the united effort of peaceful states to guarantee 
the peace and security of their people. ... 


Declaration of the Soviet Government: Oct. 30, 1956 


Bound by the common ideal to build a socialist society 
and by the principles of proletarian internationalism, the 
countries of the great community of socialist nations can 
build relations only upon the principles of full equality of 
rights, respect for territorial integrity, political indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, and non-interference in one 
another’s internal affairs. That does not rule out, but on 
the contrary presupposes, close fraternal cooperation and 
mutual assistance between the countries of the socialist 
community in the economic, political, and cultural 
fields. ... 

‘The 20th Party Congress of the CPSU .. . decided that 


the Soviet Union would resolutely base its relations with 
other socialist countries on the Leninist principles of the 
equality of rights of peoples. It proclaimed the necessity 
of taking into account the history and special charac- 
teristics of each country on the road to building a new 
life.... 

In this connection, the Soviet Union starts from the 
principle that the question of stationing [abroad] the 
troops of any signatory state of the Warsaw Treaty must 
be settled with the agreement of all the signatory coun- 
tries, and only with the consent of the state at whose 
request such troops are, or are to be, stationed in its 
territory. 


Declaration of 81 Communist Parties: Nov. 1960 


All the countries of the socialist camp are assured of 
absolutely equal rights and independence. Guided by the 
principles of complete equality, mutual advantage, and 
fraternal mutual assistance, the socialist states are 
strengthening economic, political, and cultural coopera- 
tion between them, as befits the interests of each socialist 
country and those of the socialist camp as a whole. 


Declaration of Bloc Party Conference: Nov. 1967 


The socialist countries base relations between them on the 
principles of complete equality, respect for territorial in- 
tegrity, independence, political sovereignty, and reciprocal 
non-interference in internal affairs. These important prin- 
ciples are not, however, the only ones defining the nature 
of relations between socialist countries. Fraternal mutual 
assistance is an inseparable element in them. It is 
the effective expression of the principle of socialist 
internationalism. 
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tive political committee, and of a few other auxiliary 
bodies with headquarters in Moscow. Supreme com- 
mand was assigned to a Soviet general, assisted by 
a staff including representatives of the general staffs 
of the member states and their ministers of defense. 
The first commander-in-chief of Pact forces was 
Marshal Koniev, who was replaced in 1960 by 
Marshal Grechko. Then, after the latter was ap- 
pointed to be Soviet Minister of Defense, Marshal 
Yakubovsky took command of the Pact armies. 

From a strategic standpoint, the principal func- 
tion of the Treaty was to consolidate and improve 
previous arrangements which had turned the whole 
region into a buffer zone against a possible Western 
invasion; it was to provide legal justification for the 
maintenance of Soviet troops in Central Europe. 
Only Czechoslovakia enjoyed the privilege of de- 
fending its Western border itself, owing to the trust 
that Stalin and his successors had placed in its 
unswervingly loyal leaders. 

Slightly more than a year after its signing, the 
Pact underwent its first test as a result of the events 
in Poland and Hungary. The Hungarian attempt to 
withdraw from the camp and to seek a neutral status 
similar to that acquired by Austria in 1955 was 
thwarted by a Soviet intervention which was per- 
missible under the terms of the Treaty and had the 
approval of the other signatory governments. At the 
same time, however, the Soviets—partly because of 
pressure from Peking, which at that time supported 
Gomulka—reached a compromise with the new 
Polish leadership (which had not sought refuge in 
neutrality ). The Soviets acquiesced in Gomulka’s de- 
mand that the Polish army be relieved of the all-too- 
obvious and unpopular tutelage of Soviet officers. 
Soviet Marshal Rokossovsky, the “Polish” Defense 
Minister, was “thanked” for his services and sent 
home to the USSR along with 32 other high-ranking 
officers of dual Soviet-Polish nationality. A Polish 
Marshal, Marian Spychalski, became Gomulka’s 
new Minister of Defense. In fact, the whole Polish 
army underwent a process of repolonization; the 
Polish uniform, flag, and insignia were all restored. 

But the Poles also made concessions to Moscow. 
On November 18, 1956, the Polish government—on 
the strength of promises made in a Soviet govern- 
ment declaration of October 30—signed an agree- 
ment defining the conditions under which Soviet 
troops could be stationed on Polish territory. The 
USSR subsequently concluded similar agreements 
with Hungary, East Germany, and Rumania. Later, 
in 1958, the Soviet Union withdrew its troops from 
Rumania in circumstances that remain to be clari- 
fied. It was to regret doing so as much as it was to 
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regret leaving Czechoslovakia without Soviet garri- 
sons. Until 1968, however, the Czechoslovak army, 
of all the armies allied to the USSR, was considered 
not only the best-equipped but also the most trust- 
worthy. 

Beginning in 1962, the edifice of the Warsaw 
Pact, which had been strengthened after the Hun- 
garian and Polish incidents, suffered from the after- 
effects of a decline in Soviet prestige caused by a 
whole series of factors: the retreat in Cuba, the 
Moscow-Peking conflict, the relative passivity of the 
USSR in the face of the Vietnamese conflict, and the 
increasingly evident technological superiority of the 
United States. 


The Rumanian Aberration 


The Rumanians were the first to take advantage 
of the USSR’s difficulties in the Far East and Latin 
America and of the East-West detente which ap- 
peared to be making rapid progress after the Cuban 
crisis. Bucharest expressed—first in the economic 
field and then in foreign affairs—a clear desire to 
disengage itself from the lockstep policies of the 
bloc. The Kremlin, on the other hand, aware of its 
flagging prestige and the ensuing growth of centri- 
fugal forces within its sphere of influence, was at 
pains to reconsolidate the bloc, and especially the 
Warsaw Pact. In an address given on September 
14, 1965, in the presence of his good friend No- 
votny, Brezhnev spoke the key word: “The Warsaw 
Pact must be improved.” 

It was obvious that what the Soviet party leader 
had in mind was better “coordination” of the for- 
eign policy of the pact signatories in order to pre- 
clude diplomatic initiatives by the non-Soviet 
members. That was precisely why the Rumanians 
immediately put a spoke in Brezhnev’s wheel. Tak- 
ing care to justify all their claims by quotations 
from Marx, Engels, and Lenin, the Rumanians 
strongly insisted on their prerogatives as a sover- 
eign state. A “Bucharest doctrine,” proclaimed on 
May 7, 1966, by Rumanian Party Secretary-General 
Nicolae Ceaucescu, denounced the anachronism of 
military blocs and particularly military bases main- 
tained abroad. Ceaucescu spoke in terms that pat- 
ently had been inspired by the Pan-European posi- 
tion outlined by de Gaulle—a position warmly 
approved by the USSR because it seemed to conflict 
with American policy. 

To Ceausescu, military blocs were “incompati- 
ble” with national independence and sovereignty 
and with normal relations between states. He there- 


fore suggested the simultaneous dismantling of the 
two major opposing blocs. Once again, Ceausescu, 
reviving the subtle traditions of Balkan diplomacy, 
took every precaution. For he could point out that 
the Warsaw Pact, which had been created as a direct 
and justifiable counterbalance to NATO, would 
have no reason to exist in the event that NATO 
ceased to exist. The Soviets did not openly refute 
this position, especially since the Rumanians had 
avoided advocating any unilateral dismantling of 
Pact forces. Bucharest, meanwhile, taking advan- 
tage of France’s withdrawal from NATO, was 
framing its policy on the assumption that a dis- 
integration of the blocs was already in progress. 
Furthermore, Ceaucescu pretended to believe that 
the Warsaw Pact was like any other bloc, and that 
the independence of its members was not a fiction. 


In the spring of 1966, carefully and consistently 
advancing along that path, the Rumanians coun- 
tered a Soviet plan to impose a permanent direc- 
torate on the Warsaw Pact by proposing an end to 
the maintenance of Soviet troops in third countries, 
periodic rotation in the supreme command of the 
bloc’s military forces, and a sharing of nuclear re- 
sponsibilities. Soon afterwards, Bucharest denied 
the existence of these counterproposals, but there is 
every indication that the stir they created in the 
Western press did not displease the Rumanian lead- 
ership. It would appear that Bucharest’s primary 
objective did not consist in gaining acceptance for 
its own quite ambitious proposals, but in neutraliz- 
ing Soviets attempts at tightening the Warsaw al- 
liance. And in this the Rumanians succeeded— 
without, moreover, unduly provoking Moscow. 


The Warsaw Pact Consultative Conference, held 
in Bucharest in July 1966, was a defeat for the more 
hawkish members of the alliance. It confirmed the 
status quo, that is, it took no new decisions toward 
strengthening the organization. It is true that the 
conference’s proposals concerning collective secu- 
rity satisfied Ulbricht—the most militant of the East 
European leaders—by making recognition of the 
GDR and the immutability of its borders the key- 
stone of Pact policy. But Ulbricht’s other main 
objective—to obtain a formal pledge from his East 
European allies not to establish diplomatic relations 
with Bonn before the Federal Republic recognized 
the GDR—foundered on Ceausescu’s stubborn re- 
sistance. The Rumanians insisted on proceeding 
with the normalization, already underway, of their 
relations with West Germany. 

Thus the Rumanians, who three years previously 
had blocked economic integration within Comecon, 
had now blocked political integration within the 


Warsaw Pact. Henceforward, the camp’s integra- 
tion would be possible only without them or against 
them, and then perhaps only by means of an inter- 
vention which the Kremlin—deeply involved in its 
dispute with China and entangled in problems aris- 
ing from the Vietnamese conflict—was loath to 
embark upon. 


Rumania’s national communism, combined as it 
was with her flirtation with Bonn, caused a harden- 
ing of the positions of Ulbricht, Gomulka, and 
Novotny, whose entire credo was founded on soli- 
darity against “revanchist West Germany.” It was 
Rumania’s rebelliousness that aroused fears that the 
alliance was disintegrating, and with it the anti- 
West German barricade—fears which, after the rise 
in Czechoslovakia of a leadership less subservient to 
outside influence and less obsessed by the threat 
from Bonn, heightened in 1968 into a sense of panic 
and became one of the reasons (though not, in the 
author’s opinion, the main one) for the Warsaw 
Pact powers’ intervention in Czechoslovakia. 


Bonn’s New Ostpolitik 


On January 31, 1967, the Rumanians—disregard- 
ing Soviet, East German, Polish, and Czechoslovak 
objections—established diplomatic relations with 
the new (October 1966) coalition government in 
Bonn, which had abandoned the Hallstein Doctrine ° 
and was exploring the possibilities of rapproche- 
ment with a number of East European countries. 
Thus, a first breach was opened in the “insurmount- 
able” barrier that the Soviet Union and its East 
European partners had wished to maintain against 
“the intrigues of the imperialist forces of aggression 
and revanchism.” * Ulbricht immediately expressed 
regret that the Rumanians had implicitly acquiesced 
in the Bonn government’s claim to be the sole legal 
representative of Germany.* The Bucharest press 
coldly dismissed this criticism, pointing out that 
Rumania, while continuing to recognize the GDR, 
could not insist upon Bonn’s recognition of the 
existence of two Germanies as a precondition for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations. Furthermore, 
inasmuch as the normalization of relations between 
Bonn and Bucharest served the interest of peace, the 


6 For a description of the Hallstein Doctrine, see the article 
by Richard Lowenthal in this issue, p. 6.—Ed. 


7 Letter of the Five to the Czechoslovak Central Committee, 
Warsaw, July 15, 1968. 
8 Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Feb. 3, 1967. 
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Rumanians saw no point in pursuing an “all or noth- 
ing” policy toward West Germany.°® 

Out of powerlessness or deliberate calculation, 
Moscow again refrained from dramatizing the fact 
that the Rumanians had breached the solidarity of 
the Pact. Of course, the Kremlin had a few reasons 
for concern over this initial success for Bonn. Mos- 
cow was not unaware of the attraction exerted on 
the countries of Eastern Europe—even on No- 
votny’s Czechoslovakia—by the financial, indus- 
trial, and technical capacity of the Federal Repub- 
lic. Having broken with Adenauer’s rigidity and 
the Hallstein Doctrine, Kiesinger and Brandt were 
in a position to use this capacity as political capital 
and to challenge Soviet influence in Eastern Europe. 

Direct Soviet action against Rumania would 
have had serious drawbacks. For one, it certainly 
would have been disapproved in Paris, where West 
German attempts at rapprochement with Eastern 
Europe were being encouraged as a reinforcement 
of the Franco-Soviet effort to counterbalance 
American influence in Europe. Consequently, the 
USSR decided to apply indirect pressure on 
Bucharest by way of the East Germans and Poles, 
who perhaps more than anyone else were con- 
cerned over the possible ramifications of Rumania’s 
indiscretions. Ulbricht in particular, anxious to 
maintain the economic momentum attained by his 
country since the erection of the Wall, became in- 
creasingly more defensive.*° To his mind, West 
German infiltration into the Danube basin and 
the Balkans would inevitably lead to the isolation 
of the German Democratic Republic, to a lessening 
of its economic influence, and perhaps even to 
its absorption by the Federal Republic. Gomulka 
also considered the consolidation of the GDR an 
imperative of his foreign policy, the principal 
objectives of which were to prevent German reuni- 
fication and reinforce the barricades against Bonn. 

It was this united front of Poland and East 
Germany, supported by the seemingly more hesitant 
Soviet Union, that prevailed at the bloc conference 
of foreign ministers held in Warsaw on February 
8-10, 1967 (in the absence of the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister, who had a “prior engagement” 
—an official visit to Denmark). At this meeting 
the Hungarians, Czechoslovaks, and Bulgarians, 
yielding to pressure from their northern allies, 
committed themselves to the “Ulbricht Doctrine”: 


9 Scinteia, Feb. 3, 1967. 

10 On Ulbricht’s “neo-Prussianism,” see the excellent article 
by E. Bettiza, “Les technocrates de Pankow,” in Preuves 
(Paris), June-July 1968. 
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detente with the Federal Republic would be con- 
tingent upon Bonn’s recognition of the GDR and 
of the inviolability of its borders, and upon West 
German renunciation of all nuclear weapons. Fur- 
thermore, the bloc countries decided—once again 
on the initiative of the Poles and East Germans— 
to replace the 20-year bilateral treaties concluded 
between 1946 and 1948 with new ones having an 
anti-West German orientation that was absent from 
Stalin’s treaties. Poland and Czechoslovakia signed 
their new bilateral treaty on March 1, 1967. This 
was followed within a few months by treaties be- 
tween Poland and East Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany, Poland and Bulgaria, Hungary 
and East Germany, and Bulgaria and East Germany. 
Similarly, all these countries signed new treaties 
with the Soviet Union modeled on earlier Soviet 
agreements with East Germany (1964) and Poland 
(19601 

Only Rumania remained aloof from this move- 
ment, just as the Rumanian party was the only 
one in the Warsaw Pact not to be represented 
at the conference of East and West European CP’s 
held at Karlovy Vary in April 1967, the purpose 
of which was to have all European Communist 
parties endorse the Ulbricht Doctrine. 

But if the rapprochement between Bonn and 
the Communist countries was halted for a time 
as a result of this Polish-East German offensive, 
economic forces impelled even the most orthodox 
governments, such as Novotny’s, to circumvent poli- 
tical obstacles. The agreement concluded between 
Prague and Bonn in August 1967 on the exchange 
of trade missions, and the gradual trend towards 
the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
Yugoslavia and West Germany, broken off ten 
years earlier, illustrated the power of the interests 
which, in view of the failures of Comecon and the 
imperative need to modernize the countries of 
Eastern Europe, induced the satellites to restore 
economic relations with Bonn. 


The Middle East Crisis 


The Middle East crisis in the summer of 1967 
revealed once again the deterioration of discipline 
within the Communist bloc. From the very outset, 


11 Tn comparison with the treaty signed by the Soviet Union 
and the German Democratic Republic in 1964 (one of the last 
diplomatic instruments signed by Khrushchev), the treaties 
concluded by the GDR in 1967 with Poland and Czechoslovakia 
were characterized by a harsher, more aggressive tone. 


the Soviet government took up the cudgels for 
Nasser—the principal instrument in fulfilling Rus- 
sia’s centuries-old dream of gaining a foothold on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. The satellite 
governments, joined by Yugoslavia, immediately 
aligned themselves with the Kremlin in breaking 
diplomatic relations with Israel. Only Rumania 
preserved its freedom of action, adopting an atti- 
tude of neutrality which indisputably enhanced 
its international prestige and facilitated the elec- 
tion of a Rumanian (Corneliu Manescu) to the 
presidency of the United Nations General Assembly. 
It is obvious that Rumanian policy in this instance 
was dictated not by any particular feeling of good 
will towards Israel, but only by the will to pursue a 
systematic policy exclusively guided by the national 
interest. 

Meanwhile, the Rumanian example began to 
impress public opinion in other countries of the 
bloc, particularly Czechoslovakia, where the govern- 
ment’s 100-percent pro-Arab policy, abetted by a 
press campaign reminiscent of antisemitic cam- 
paigns in the Stalinist era, had caused considerable 
popular unrest. Rightly or wrongly, Czechoslovak 
public opinion tended to identify Israel, threatened 
with annihilation by an Arab world ten times 
superior in both men and military potential, with 
prewar Czechoslovakia threatened and invaded by 
Nazism. 

The Middle East crisis brought to light the latent 
hostility of the intelligentsia towards a regime 
which was completely subservient to the Kremlin 
and which gave no consideration whatever to na- 
tional opinion or interests. It is significant that 
the Czechoslovak Writers’ Congress of June 1967, 
which unleashed the forces leading to Novotny’s 
fall and the “political spring” of 1968, was domi- 
nated by two themes: protest against the anti-Israeli 
campaign and protest against censorship. From 
the outset, demands for a more “national” foreign 
policy and for the restoration of basic liberties 
were closely linked in the minds of many Czecho- 
slovak citizens, Communists and non-Communists 


alike. 


Reasons and Pretexts 


On January 5, Alexander Dubcek assumed the 
post of Party First Secretary, pledging himself 
to policies more libertarian, less subservient to 
foreign interests, and hence vastly more popular 
than those of his predecessor. It was true that 
Czechoslovakia’s democratic reawakening, both en- 


On Alliance and Autonomy 


Not only in this article, but in many others 
I have written since January 1968, I have 
emphasized the necessity of our orientation in 
foreign policy toward the USSR and the so- 
clalist states. Even today I change nothing in 
my views, regardless of the momentary atti- 
tude of the leadership of a number of Commu- 
nist and Workers’ Parties to our development. 
I am convinced that the CPCS leadership, and 
every Czechoslovak government respecting the 
country’s interests and needs, will make no 
substantial change in this orientation, and 
that no conspiracy of the imperialist powers 
will deflect them from this path. Czechoslo- 
vakia’s national interests do not permit it. 

However, it does not follow that Czechoslo- 
vakia will abandon its own path to socialism 
because of the disapproval of some of its 
socialist allies. We are convinced that this way 
of our own is in no conflict with our foreign 
political orientation. Such a conflict could 
arise only if some socialist countries should 
try to exploit Czechoslovakia’s vital interests 
in the alliance and the present tension between 
the CSSR and the socialist countries as a 
means to put pressure on Czechoslovakia. Only 
in this case could such a conflict arise. The 
CSSR’s foreign political orientation is there- 
fore absolutely dependent on our socialist 
allies. The leadership of the CPCS does every- 
thing to strengthen it. This, and nothing else, 
is the meaning of my article. 


—From an article by Vaclav Kotyk, in 
Prace (Prague), July 23, 1968. 


couraged and restrained by Dubcek, contained a 
national, not to say nationalist, element. But on 
the basis of my three-month stay in Czechoslovakia 
in this year of 1968, during which I had many 
conversations with men in the party and govern- 
ment, as well as with the most diverse representa- 
tives of public opinion, I can state categorically 
that not even the most “extremist” and “radical” 
supporters of destalinization and democratization 
ever dreamed of breaking with the alliance, of 
restoring a bourgeois system, or of defecting to 
the Western camp. Everyone seemed absolutely 
convinced that Czechoslovakia’ place—as Svoboda 
was to repeat, his voice choked by emotion, on 
his return from Moscow on August 27—was in 
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the Communist camp. It hardly seems possible 
that the Soviets could have been mistaken about 
that. 

It is therefore clear that the reason given by 
the USSR and its four allies for the intervention— 
namely, that the developments in Czechoslovakia 
had posed a threat to the security of the bloc— 
was only a pretext, or in any case not the decisive 
reason. “The frontiers of the socialist world,” 
they wrote in their ultimatum of July 15, “have 
reached to the center of Europe as far as the 
Elbe and the Riesengebirge, and we shall never 
allow these historic conquests of socialism, or the 
independence and security of all our peoples, to 
be threatened.” Although this description of the 
advance of Soviet influence to the Elbe as a historic 
conquest of socialism is highly questionable, there 
is nothing to suggest that the development of 
socialist democracy in Czechoslovakia, as put into 
effect under the “Action Program” of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party in April, endangered the 
independence and security of the Warsaw Pact 
countries. For once, the conclusions drawn by 
Western observers coincided with those of Peking, 
Belgrade, and Tirana: the leaders of the five in- 
vading countries confused their personal and group 
interests, their partisan interests—I would almost 
say factional interests—with those of their respec- 
tive states. Brezhnev, Ulbricht, Gomulka, Kadar, 
and Zhivkoyv, with their outdated methods, their 
visceral fear of freedom, felt provoked, threatened, 
and about to be swept into the “dustbin of history” 
(as Pravda wrote of Dubcek) by the wind of free- 
dom that was blowing from the Vltava. 


On the eve of the events in Czechoslovakia, 
given the growing waywardness of Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, the Warsaw Pact stood at the cross- 
roads: it could take the road leading to a trans- 
formation of the Pact into an alliance between 
equals, with a view to the gradual reunification 
of Europe, first economic, and then political; or 
it could take the road to ideological conformity 
within the Pact, of its reconversion into a “Holy 
Alliance” of bureaucratic and despotic Communist 
regimes opposed to meaningful détente with the 
West. It was upon this second road that they 
chose to set out at the end of August 1968, accom- 
plishing the “noble mission” (according to Zhukov 
in Pravda) of nipping in the bud the most prom- 
ising Communist experiment since the war—an 
experiment distinguished by competence and 
creativity and one that could have become a source 
of positive inspiration to the entire Communist 
movement. 
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Ulbricht, Eminence Grise 


In conclusion, a few words about the special role 
and influence of Walter Ulbricht, dictator of East 
Germany, the last survivor of the “great generation” 
of the Third International, and perhaps the most 
cynical of all the leaders of the Communist world. 


From the outset, it was the East Germans who 
spearheaded the press campaign against Czecho- 
slovak revisionism. Their press reflected an in- 
tolerance: and aggressiveness in comparison with 
which even the Moscow Pravda and Izvestia ap- 
peared amiably indulgent. In May of this year, at 
a time when Moscow was still reluctant to precip- 
itate matters, still hoping to induce Dubcek to 
become a Czechoslovak facsimile of the Kadar 
prototype, Ulbricht’s associates were already call- 
ing for military intervention. A memorandum that 
circulated among the top leaders of the East Ger- 
man party described the situation in Czechoslovakia 
as catastrophic: 


The counterrevolution is on the verge of winning. .. . 
A return to the prewar bourgeois regime is being pro- 
posed, in principle, by the Action Program of the Czech- 
oslovak Communist Party, which is implicitly directed 
against the foundations of socialism. . . . The assur- 
ances of friendship towards the USSR and its socialist 
allies . . . are worthless since those who offer them are 
no longer guiding the development of their own country 
and no longer hold any power. . . . Class enemies and 
imperialist agents are infiltrating Czechoslovak territory 
without difficulty. . . . Things have reached the point 
where the situation has ceased to be an internal problem 
of Czechoslovakia. . . . The Czechoslovak government 
is thus violating its treaty obligations, and is guilty of 
treason against its allies. The socialist countries cannot 
remain indifferent in the face of this situation. The pro- 
visions of the Warsaw Pact make possible an intervention 
which would be in keeping with the interests of the 
socialist countries and accordingly could not be described 
as interference. However, in the event of an interven- 
tion, which might include military intervention, collec- 
tive measures will have to be taken. .. . 


A summary of this secret memorandum reached 
Czechoslovakia, and Literarni listy published it on 
May 30, 1968. It contains, nearly six months before 
the event, all the arguments that the Soviet press 
would later use to justify the intervention (see, 
e.g., the long article in Pravda on August 22, 1968). 
There is every reason to suppose then, that the 
most active instigators of the military operation, 
and the most brutally untruthful provocateurs, 
were in East Berlin. This was not fortuitous. The 
consolidation and strengthening of the German 
Democratic Republic as the northwestern bastion 
of Soviet power seems to have accentuated the 
tendency of the present Soviet leaders to behave 


not only as the heirs of Stalin’s neo-Tsarism, but 
also as successors to the Third Reich’s hegemony 
over Eastern Europe. Ironically enough, it is to 
East Germany that the Soviets are turning for 
special assistance in maintaining imperial control 
over former satellites of the Reich; meanwhile, 
of course, Soviet propaganda relentlessly accuses 
Bonn of imperialist and revanchist tendencies and 
points to the “rise of neo-Nazism” in the Federal 
Republic. 

The facts are indisputable: the USSR, in crush- 
ing Czechoslovak socialist democracy and humili- 
ating its leaders, employed methods that reminded 
all Czechoslovaks of the methods used by Hitler 
in 1938 and 1939. Did they not attempt to make a 
new Hacha out of President Svoboda? ** Was it not 
with the Munich Agreement and its consequences 
in mind that young Czechoslovaks painted swasti- 
kas on the Soviet tanks that rolled to a stop in their 
streets? Still other elements of Soviet policy in 
1968 offer striking resemblances to the policy of 
the Reich: attempts to drive a wedge between 
Czechs and Slovaks; the threat to dismember the 
country by the establishment of an “independent 
Slovakia” and a Czech “protectorate”; appeals to 
fifth columns; the deployment of Hungarians and 
Poles to occupy a country against which they harbor 
old resentments; threats of a lasting military occu- 
pation; and finally, antisemitic demagoguery, thinly 
veiled by the term “anti-Zionist,” which had al- 
ready proved so effective in Poland. One might 
carry the search for analogies even further and view 
the repeated pressure exerted on Rumania and 
Yugoslavia as reminiscent of the Reich’s pressure 
on the Balkans. By the same token, Moscow has 


12. On March 15, 1939, President Emil Hacha put his name to 
a declaration placing “the destiny of the Czech people and 
country with confidence in the hands of the Fiihrer of the 
German Reich.” Slovakia became an “independent state.” 


Viadimir Hlavin 
.»Kdo je u tebe antisemita, ty kluku zidovska!* 


“Whom are you calling an antisemite, you Jew- 
bastard!”’ 


—From Dikobraz (Prague), July 23, 1968. 


adopted the familiar tactic of playing on the anti- 
Rumanian sentiments of the Hungarians (over 
Transylvania) and the anti-Yugoslav sentiments 
of the Bulgarians (over Macedonia). 

Ulbricht’s German Democratic Republic appears 
to be the means whereby a curious historical fusion 
has come about between the two imperialisms of 
the past—pan-Slavic and Germanic—which so vio- 
lently clashed during World War II. The fact that 
the first victims of that fusion were the Czechs and 
Slovaks, who for so long thought themselves the 
privileged Slavic brothers and protégés of the 
USSR, reflects not only the worsening of internal 
contradictions within the Soviet Empire, but also 
the leading role assumed by militaristic, techno- 
cratic, and fascist forces within this despotism. 
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Reform and Reaction 


By Kenneth Ames 


t has become accepted usage among Czecho- 
slovaks to refer to the far-reaching political changes 
that were taking place in their country in the months 
immediately preceding the invasion of August 21 
as “the post-January policy.” The liberalizing, or 
progressive, forces which championed and attained 
that brief glimpse of relative freedom were, how- 
ever, already in evidence before January 1968. 

The first stirrings of unrest came to light in the 
economic and cultural fields. In June 1967, a 
congress of the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union re- 
sounded with voices protesting against continued 
political stagnation under President and Party First 
Secretary Antonin Novotny. Among the more stri- 
dent voices were those of writer and candidate 
member of the party Central Committee Jan Pro- 
chazka and the writers Ludvik Vaculik, Milan 
Kundera, Pavel Kohout and Ivan Klima, all of 
whom attacked the existing system in general, 
and Novotny and Jiri Hendrych—the party’s chief 
ideologist—in particular." 

The Arab-Israeli War in June 1967 had consider- 


able impact on the country’s growing malaise, 


Mr. Ames is East European correspondent and com- 
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principally because of the total discrepancy between 
the mood of the people and an official govern- 
ment policy that sought to foment an anti-Israeli 
and (swb rosa) antisemitic campaign. At the 
Writers’ Congress, Pavel Kohout spoke with some 
irony of “a small country I know, surrounded by 
enemies. You think I am speaking of Israel. No, 
I am speaking of Czechoslovakia at the time of 
Munich in 1938.” Among the vanguard of the 
Writers’ Union, Vaculik, Klima, and Antonim 
Liehm were expelled from the party,? and 
Prochazka lost his candidacy for the Central Com- 
mittee. The Union’s influential journal, Literarni 
noviny, was taken over by the Ministry of Culture, 
and its subsequent articles and editorials became 
known as the “Tales of Hoffmann,” after the Mini- 
ster of Culture, Karel Hoffmann. 

By October-November 1967, the unrest had 
spread to thousands of students at Charles Univer- 
sity in Prague, the oldest university in Central 


1 For example, Vaculik observed that while all ruling classes 
tended to degenerate, undemocratic governments were particu- 
larly susceptible to corruption. Kohout, in turn, protested the 
regime’s pro-Arab policy, asked how many times the Writer’s 
Union had denounced acts of censorship, and even read out 
one of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s letters of protest to the Soviet 
Writers’ Union. 

* Under the Dubcek regime these writers were reinstated in 
the party, and Liehm was named editor of Literarni listi; see 
further in text. 


Europe, and at Prague Polytechnic. On October 
31, the students staged a demonstration directed 
specifically against repeated breakdowns in _utili- 
ties, including nightly electrical failures, which 
prevented them from studying in their hostels. But 
the demonstration also expressed the students’ 
general frustration at the inefficient and bureau- 
cratic state machinery. As the students marched 
in protest, the police intervened, pursuing the 
demonstrators back to their quarters and injuring 
a number of them. Official comment was at first 
noncommittal but was followed by an agreement 
to investigate student complaints and later, on 
December 4, by an unparalleled admission that 
the police had indeed resorted to excessive violence. 
As a further concession, the authorities dismissed 
several officials responsible for the maintenance 
of student hostels. 

Meanwhile, a group of highly qualified econo- 
mists, under the guidance of the imaginative 
Dr. Ota Sik, had been struggling to put through com- 
prehensive reforms aimed at reinvigorating a de- 
monstrably failing economy. Sik’s reform proposals, 
after being considerably watered down by Novotny 
and the conservative leadership, had gone into 
effect at the beginning of 1967, but these half- 
hearted measures produced very little in the way of 
immediate, tangible results as reflected in the 
national standard of living. 

Sik had won over Oldrich Cernik, chairman of 
the Planning Committee, and had also worked hard 
on Novotny, almost persuading him that the nation’s 
future depended on a complete remodeling of the 
economy. But by late autumn of 1967, it was abun- 
dantly clear that there could be no real economic 
progress without radical changes on the political 
front. 


The Fall of Novotny 


Dissension had also been brewing for a number 
of years within the ranks of the party itself over 
a wide range of issues such as economic reform, 
censorship, intraparty democracy, relations between 
Czechs and Slovaks, and the country’s orientation 
toward both East and West. It finally came to a 
head in October 1967. At a Central Committee 
plenum on October 31, Alexander Dubcek, 46- 
year-old First Secretary of the (by no means inde- 
pendent) Slovak CP, openly accused Novotny of 
“behaving like a dictator” and attempting to sabo- 
tage the economic reform program. 

Nominally, the plenum had been called to debate 


“the Communist Party’s role in a socialist society,” 
but it soon developed into an open clash with 
Novotny, who was then both President and party 
First Secretary. Novotny found himself under 
fire from both flanks: from the conservative wing 
for making too many concessions; and from the 
progressives, led by Dubcek, for his mishandling 
of the economy and matters affecting the Slovak 
half of the nation. 


Dubcek, as Slovak leader, charged Novotny with 
deliberately and incompetently meddling in Slovak 
affairs to the detriment of the region’s economy. 
Novotny angrily replied that Slovakia, if it hoped 
to reach the more sophisticated level of Bohemia- 
Moravia, was heavily dependent on the Czech lands 
for development aid. He suggested that if Dubcek 
did not approve of the way matters were being 
handled, the two economies could be separated, in 
which case Slovakia would no longer get Czech 
assistance. 

Then Dubcek threw the bomb which was to 
change the political future: “Before we can talk 
of economic division, we must discuss political 
division, starting at the top with the party leader- 
ship.” An open row ensued, with Novotny turning 
on Dubcek to denounce him as a “bourgeois nation- 
alist,” a term once freely and destructively applied 
to Slovak Communists during the Stalinist era. 


During the last two months of 1967, the split 
deepened between the supporters of Novotny and 
the “new progressives” led by Dubcek, Oldrich 
Cernik, Jaromir Dolansky, Drahomir Kolder and 
Jiri Hendrych, all members of the ten-man party 
Presidium. (Hendrych, hitherto a staunch sup- 
porter of Novotny, had performed an astounding 
volte face to join, if only briefly, the pro-Dubcek 
ranks.) Novotny, backed by conservatives (or 
fence-straddlers) like Michal Chudik, Otokar 
Simunek, Bohuslav Lastovicka, and Jozef Lenart, 
stood four-square against any suggestion of polli- 
tical reform. 

It was at this point that the Soviet ambassador 
in Prague, N. Stepan Chervonenko, moved onto the 
scene, intervening in a bid to maintain Novotny as 
both President and party chief. At Novotny’s 
request, supported by Chervonenko, the Soviet 
Party First Secretary, Leonid Brezhnev, made a 
flying visit to Prague on December 8 to bolster 
the Czechoslovak leader’s faltering position within 
the party. Brezhnev, however, soon found that 
he could accomplish very little with the progres- 
sives, who were in no mood to be dictated to from 
the outside, and he left the country, announcing to 
the Czechoslovaks: “Comrades, this is your prob- 
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lem.” * Before his return to Moscow, he stopped 
off briefly at Bratislava, presumably to get another 
look at Alexander Dubcek, the leader of the progres- 
sive movement. Dubcek, with an impeccable back- 
ground as a sound Communist, including thirteen 
years spent in the Soviet Union and three years of 
training at the Soviet Higher Political School, ap- 
parently impressed Brezhnev, who returned hopeful 
that Dubcek might serve as an acceptable alternative 
to Novotny. 

By this time the Czechoslovak party Presidium 
found itself equally divided between those who sup- 
ported Novotny and those who did not. Unable 
to resolve its differences, the Presidium resorted 
to a stratagem without precedent in the annals 
of Communism: it took the conflict to the full 110- 
man Central Committee for an open debate, with- 
out offering any recommendations. After some 
delay, a plenary session of the Central Committee 
was convened on December 19, its members clearly 
bewildered by the novel experience of being able 
to speak freely, without dictation from the Presi- 
dium. The Central Committee remained in session 
almost continuously (taking only a brief recess 
for Christmas), as a majority of the members 
expressed a desire to be heard. With the usual time 
limit on speeches lifted, some of the speakers went 
on at great length. 

As the debate neared a climax in early January, 
Novotny played one of his last cards. With the 
help of his Defense Minister, General Bohumir 
Lomsky, and Generals Rytir and Sejna, he made 
a bid to enlist the intervention of the army on his 
behalf. But news of this plan was leaked before 
a pro-Novotny coup could be attempted. (After 
Novotny’s downfall, the new Dubcek regime re- 
moved Lomsky from office on April 3 and replaced 
Rytir on April 19, but Sejna had already taken 
the precaution of defecting as early as February 
25. Lomsky’s deputy, Colonel General Vladimir 
Janko, committed suicide on March 14.) 

The denouement of the Central Committee debate 
came at a three-day session (January 3-5), which 
definitely set Czechoslovakia’s future course in the 
direction of liberalization. The essence of this 
momentous decision has been succinctly described 
in an official publication entitled The Road to Demo- 
cratic Socialism: * 


’ Radio Prague, March 18, 1968, quoting from disclosures 
made by Josef Smrkovsky, soon to become chairman of the 
National Assembly, before a mass meeting of students in 
Prague. 

4 Pragopress, Prague. 
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For years, there were forces within the Communist Party 
that openly pointed to the fact that a mistaken policy 
was leading to economic stagnation and drawing the 
state more and more into a blind alley. These forces 
were eventually able to make themselves felt at the 
December 1967 and January 1968 sessions of the Cen- 
tral Committee, where, for the first time on a broad 
scale, sharp criticism of the existing state of affairs was 
voiced. The essence of the discussion was .. . that it 
was absolutely imperative that the centralist model of 
managing society should be abolished, that administra- 
tive and undemocratic interference in all spheres of so- 
cial and cultural life be eliminated because they ham- 
pered creative thinking and the development of all facets 
of the human personality. . . . [The Central Commit- 
tee] judged that a system of a wholly uncontrollable 
concentration of power in the hands of one person had 
developed within the past few years. 


Faced by such a consensus in the Central Com- 
mittee, as well as by enormous pressure from the 
public at large, Novotny at last found himself com- 
pelled to resign as party First Secretary, though re- 
taining his post as President in keeping with the 
Central Committee’s decision “to separate the func- 
tions of the President of the Republic and the First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Commun- 
ist party.” ° (In interesting contrast to this decision, 
the Rumanian Communist Party, at a national con- 
ference held December 6-8, 1967, did precisely the 
opposite in permitting its First Secretary, Nicolae 
Ceausescu, to enlarge his stature by concurrently 
becoming Chairman of the State Council, the equi- 
valent of President. ) 

There was some jockeying over the selection of 
Novotny’s successor as party leader. Novotny 
himself proposed Jozef Lenart, then Prime Minister, 
while his opponents preferred Oldrich Cernik, who 
had been an effective head of the State Planning 
Commission. But neither Lenart nor Cernik was 
able to muster a clear majority of votes in the 
Central Committee, and a stalemate loomed until 
someone—generally believed to have been Cernik 
himself—proposed the name of Alexander Dubcek. 
On January 5, Dubcek received a unanimous vote 
from both the Presidium and the full Central Com- 
mittee as Novotny’s replacement, thus becoming, 
at 46, the youngest leader of a ruling Communist 
party, with the exception of Fidel Castro. At the 
same time, the Central Committee plenum expanded 
the party secretariat to include Jan Piller, the 
Deputy Minister of Heavy Industry; Josef Spacek, 
an energetic liberal from the South Moravian party 
district; Emil Rigo, a party leader from Kosice 
(and the only Gypsy in a leading position) ; and 


5 CETEKA, Jan. 5, 1968. 


Josef Boruvka—all of them known progressives. 

This was the beginning of a slow but steady pro- 
cess of replacing hardline Novotny supporters with 
men characterized by a more imaginative approach 
to the problems facing the country—for the most 
part men of Dubcek’s generation and even younger. 
This process continued right up to the August in- 
vasion. 


Dubcek at the Helm 


Curiously enough, one of the first foreign Com- 
munist leaders to send a telegram of congratula- 
tions to Dubcek on his election as head of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party (CPCS) was 
Leonid Brezhnev. The Soviet leadership had ap- 
parently concluded, at least at that stage, that 
Dubcek (the first Slovak to lead the CPCS) was 
a suitable successor to Novotny. 

During his first weeks in office, Dubcek gave 
Moscow and its Warsaw Pact allies no great cause 
for concern. From the very beginning, he preached 
moderation and insisted on moving gradually and 
carefully towards the sort of democratic socialism 
the Czechoslovaks had been dreaming of for several 
years—a society with freedom of expression and 
freedom from unwarranted arrest; a society afford- 
ing greater satisfaction of consumer needs and 
freedom to travel abroad without restriction. Dub- 
cek, in fact, regarded himself as a good “Centrist,” 
neither a conservative of the old school nor a 
radical reformist. Indeed, his frequent insistence 
on moderation ° during the early months of 1968 
led many citizens to wonder whether a genuine 
change was in the offing. 


Despite Dubcek’s caution, however, Novotny’s 
demotion at the January plenum served to unleash 
powerful pressures for reform in all spheres of 
life. There was a general upsurge of demands— 
not only from intellectuals and students, but also 
from workers’ councils and local party cadres—for 
more rapid democratization and for action against 
those responsible for crimes committed during 


6 For example, on March 16, 1968, Rude pravo quoted Dub- 
cek as follows: “I have asked the editors not to accelerate the 
rate at which new problems are put forward. Society must have 
enough time to absorb the new situation and weigh the pros 
and cons of the various issues.” On April 2, the same news- 
paper quoted him as saying: “While consistently pursuing the 
cause of socialist democracy, we must ignore extremes harmful 
to future development. Everybody should clearly understand 
that we are concerned not just with democracy, but with 
socialist democracy.” 


the Stalinist period. Prague, and to a lesser extent 
the rest of Czechoslovakia, were pervaded by an 
atmosphere of euphoria. Proclamations and mani- 
festos swearing allegiance to Dubcek and his new 
team came pouring in from factories, government 
offices, and collective farms. Dubcek clubs were 
formed, and photographs of that now-familiar, 
smooth face, with its enigmatic smile, appeared in 
increasing numbers. 

But Dubcek’s departure from the leadership of 
the Slovak party left a gap which had to be filled. 
On January 23, Vasil Bilak was elected to replace 
Dubcek as Slovak party chief and also to serve 
on the presidium of the National Assembly. Later 
events proved this to have been an unfortunate 
choice, for Bilak was among the small coterie of 
Czechoslovak party leaders whom the Russians 
were eyeing even then as possible members of a 
collaborationist regime. 

While these changes were taking place, the 
Czechoslovak Union of Writers announced that it 
would found a new weekly, Literarni listy to replace 
the one (Literarni noviny) which Novotny had 
wrested from its control. Before long, Literarni 


Jaroslav Pop 


»Pani Miillerova, vy nam dosvédéite, ie jsme byli vidycky progresivni.” 


‘Mrs. Millerova, you'll testify, won’t you, that we've all 
been progressives!” 


—From Dikobraz (Prague), June 20, 1968. 
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listy was to become a particular béte noire in the 
eyes of the five members of the Warsaw Pact who, 
within a few weeks, were to begin planning an in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. 

By January 29, Alexander Dubcek was on his 
way to Moscow for the first of a series of confronta- 
tions with the Kremlin leaders. This first, two-day 
meeting has the distinction of being the last which 
could remotely be described as cordial. A com- 
muniqué spoke of “warm friendship, sincerity, and 
complete identity of views on all matters dis- 
cussed.” ‘ Subsequent statements tended to rely 
more on the euphemistic phrase “frank and com- 
radely exchanges,” which indicated the degree of 
coolness that had come to pervade the relations 
between the two countries. 

During the first week of February, there were 
hasty meetings, first with a Hungarian and then 
with a Polish party delegation, to discuss the forth- 
coming consultative meeting of Communist parties 
in Budapest.* These were followed, on March 6 
and 7, by a full-scale meeting of all Warsaw Pact 
leaders in Sofia. Moscow’s most trusted allies (the 
Rumanians, though present, could hardly be de- 
scribed as “most trusted”) were anxious to assure 
themselves of Dubcek’s reliability. 

Meanwhile, for nearly three months after losing 
control of the party, Novotny remained as figure- 
head President of the Republic and a silent, ineffec- 
tive member of the Central Committee. Public 
pressure against him continued to mount, however, 
and on March 22 he addressed a letter to the 
National Assembly—just emerging from a_pro- 
longed state of impotence—asking to be relieved 
from office as head of state. In his letter of res- 
ignation, published in Rude pravo on March 23, 
Novotny claimed that he had reached his decision 
voluntarily, and he pointed out that it was the 
Central Committee of the CPCS which had ori- 
ginally proposed him for office. In the annals of 
Communist history, the manner in which he was 
permitted to step down was unusually civilized, 
without threat of trial or retribution from those 
he had oppressed for 15 years. 

On March 30, General Ludvik Svoboda, a white- 
haired ex-soldier who had won the highest Soviet 
military decoration when fighting with the Red 
Army during World War II, was chosen by the 


7 Rude pravo, Jan. 31, 1968. 
8 The meeting with the Hungarians took place on February 4; 


with the Poles, on February 7. The Budapest conference was 
held from February 26 through March 5. 
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National Assembly, in a near-unanimous vote of 
282 out of 289, to succeed Novotny as President. 
Many of the 300 deputies were visibly bewildered 
by their first experience of a genuinely secret ballot. 
Novotny, sitting alone, as if in quarantine, was on 
hand to see Svoboda sworn in; it was the last 
occasion on which the longtime party leader ap- 
peared in public. 

The weeding-out of Novotny’s followers from 
key posts was already proceeding rapidly. On 
March 15, Minister of the Interior Josef Kudrna 
and State Prosecutor Jan Bartuska, both ardent 
Novotny adherents, were removed from their posts. 
As noted earlier, Major General Jan Sejna, who 
had been instrumental in trying to organize a 
military putsch in support of Novotny, had fled the 
country on February 25, proceeding via Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Italy to the United States. Since 
Sejna had had access to military secrets, his defec- 
tion caused some basic alterations in Warsaw Pact 
Treaty plans and troop dispositions.° 


The Paths of Reform 


Important changes also took place in the fields of 
press, radio, and television. On February 26, 380 
members of the Union of Czechoslovak Journalists 
—like the Union of Writers a force to be reckoned 
with—declared themselves dissatisfied with their 
secretary general, Adolf Hradecky, and dissociated 
themselves from his attacks on those who had 
spoken up at the Writers’ Congress in June 1967. 
Faced by this declaration of no-confidence, 
Hradecky announced on March 22 that he was 
relinquishing his post, and no successor was named. 
At the same time, four other members of his pre- 
sidium bowed out “owing to pressure of work,” 
placing the Union of Journalists firmly in the con- 
trol of the liberals. 

This development produced quick repercussions. 
Ivan Skala, conservative director of the “Mlada 


°In an interview with The New York Times of August 26, 
1968, Sejna claimed that he had fled the country after vainly 
attempting to warn Dubcek of Soviet efforts to drive a wedge 
between the Czechoslovak army and the new regime. Sejna 
charged that certain generals, posing as liberals, were in fact 
conspiring with the Soviet Union, but had managed to convince 
Dubcek that innocent officers—such as Sejna himself—had 
backed an abortive coup. He said that Defense Minister Martin 
Dzur and Lieutenant General Jan Prchlik—both credited with 
forestalling a military takeover—were two of the real con- 
spirators and were intending to replace the new First Secretary 
with Drahomir Kolder, an inveterate conservative in good stand- 
ing with the Soviet Union. 


Fronta” publishing house (producing youth dailies 
and periodicals), asked to be relieved of his post 
and was succeeded by a liberal, Karel Cervinka. 
Other editors in provincial towns, aware of the 
winds of change, also resigned and were replaced 
by progressives. The press now stepped up its 
demands for greater freedom, and on June 26 
(just seven weeks before the invasion) the National 
Assembly passed a law formally abolishing the 
censorship. This paved the way for what was surely 
the most significant editorial change of all: Oldrich 
Svestka, a notorious hardliner, was removed as chief 
editor of Rude pravo, the party’s principal organ. 
Just prior to his dismissal,'° Svestka had dropped 
two of his most liberal deputy editors, Emil Sip 
and Zdislav Sulc, and then found himself with an 
editorial board which refused to cooperate. Jiri 
Pelikan, a Dubcek supporter in the Central Com- 
mittee and a known liberal, remained in charge of 
the State Television Services; his opposite number 
as controller of national radio was Zdenek Hejzlar, 
a man of similar ideological persuasion. 

One of the first questions which commanded the 
attention of the newly-liberated press was the per- 
sistent mystery surrounding the death of former 
Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk on March 10, 1948. 
The official version had always been that Masaryk 
committed suicide by throwing himself from a 
window of the Czernin Palace, which housed—then 
as now—the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. But there 
was plenty of evidence to suggest that Masaryk 
might well have been either forcibly driven to 
suicide or actually killed and then thrown from 
the window. The newspaper Student was the first to 
demand reinvestigation, suggesting that the Soviet 
KGB had been directly involved in the death of 
Masaryk. The cry was taken up by sections of the 
press and television, enraging Moscow and drawing 
a categoric denial from the Soviet official news 
agency, TASS." 

Meanwhile, reforms went ahead in other areas. 
The judiciary was reorganized, new constitutional 
and electoral laws were being drafted, as were 


detailed plans for federalization.‘* Commissions 


10 Although the official date of Svestka’s removal was Aug. 
31, his de facto dismissal took place before the invasion. 

11 May 7, 1968. 

12. On October 27, 1968, the federalization of Czechoslovakia 
became fact. The National Assembly voted unanimously to 
create a federative state of two nations—one comprising the 
Czech peoples of Bohemia and Moravia, the other the Slovaks 
—which is to begin functioning on January 1, 1969. The law 
reserves responsibility for education and culture to the Czech 
and Slovak regional administrations, and responsibility for 
foreign policy and defense to the federal government. Re- 


were also established to examine claims for compen- 
sation by former political prisoners and other vic- 
tims of persecution. 

Late March brought the first signs of outside pres- 
sure designed to curb the liberalizing forces in 
Czechoslovakia. On March 21, extensive Soviet 
troop movements were observed on Czechoslovakia’s 
eastern frontier with the Soviet Union, and on 
March 23, a “summit conference” of Warsaw Pact 
party leaders, excluding Rumania, was held in Dres- 
den. Dubcek, who had already outlined and de- 
fended his proposed Action Program (of which 
more later) to a perplexed gathering in Sofia, was 
once more cross-examined at Dresden: How far did 
he intend to go? Would collective security be com- 
promised? Thus, the Dresden meeting, ostensibly 
held to form a solid front against “West German 
revanchism,” turned into an inquisition of Dubcek, 
largely inspired by his archenemy, Walter Ulbricht. 
The Dresden communiqué, issued after a delay 
of two days, emphasized “the fraternal friendship 
of the parties and peoples of the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia,” adding that “the Dresden con- 
ference strengthened relations between socialist 
countries on a basis of cordial friendship, equality, 
mutual trust, mutual support, and non-interference 
in the affairs of other states.” *° 

The first public salvo against the new order in 
Prague was fired shortly afterward by the ideolog- 
ical chief of the East German SED, Professor Kurt 
Hager. Addressing a Congress of Philosophers in 
East Berlin, Hager said: 


In their campaign against our socialist constitution, West 
German propaganda centers refer . . . to the events in 
Czechoslovakia. They diligently quote statements by 
Forestry Minister Smrkovsky; they produce in great de- 
tail the attacks of journalists and writers against the 
Central Committee and the leading role of the party. 
They openly express their sympathy with these state- 
ments and phenomena in the CSSR. . . . The behavior 
of Smrkovsky and others fills them [the West Germans ] 
with hope that the CSSR might be engulfed in the tur- 
moil of evolution. .. .14 


Hager’s hostile appraisal of internal developments 
in Czechoslovakia was a clear breach of both the 


sponsibilities for many aspects of the economy remain as yet 
undefined, but will be shared by both federal and regional 
institutions. The parliament will be bicameral, with one 
chamber to be elected by the entire nation, the other to have 
an equal representation of Czechs and Slovaks; and the two 
chambers will be equal in status. The National Assembly also 
passed a law according linguistic and cultural rights to the 
Hungarian, German, Polish, and Ruthenian ethnic minorities in 
Czechoslovakia. 

13 Pravda, March 28, 1968. 

14 Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), March 27, 1968. 
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spirit and the letter of the Warsaw Pact, which 
stipulates mutual non-interference by its signatories 
in each other’s internal affairs. Accordingly, on 
the same day that Hager’s remarks appeared in 
print (March 27), Czechoslovak Foreign Minister 
Vaclav David called in East German Ambassador 
Peter Florin and handed him a formal protest, while 


. .. . How did our friends in certain socialist countries 
react to events which offered our two nations, so often 
humiliated in history, the last chance of living a dignified 
life in a free and prosperous republic? At first, silence 
reigned. The citizens of some nations were not given an 
opportunity to learn about our process of democratization 
—they are probably still unaware of the shocking crimes 
committed by the Czechoslovak Stalinist judiciary and 
police, about which we now have information, thanks to 
the testimony of witnesses and victims. They are probably 
still unaware of the shock felt by hundreds of thousands 
of people when they realized that, under the banner of 
socialism, crimes had been committed and that Nazi 
methods were used in this country. 

These and other events are unknown to the citizens of 
some friendly states because their communications media 
think, as we once did, that it is their duty to “educate” 
the people, that is, to lead them by the hand instead of 
giving them objective information. In some of these states 
this silence has now been broken, and barrel organs have 
begun to play. After the clumsy and typically Prussian 
arrogance of Professor [Kurt] Hager [the chief East 
German ideologist and Politburo member, who criticized 
political developments in Czechoslovakia at the interna- 
tional Communist philosophical congress held in East 
Berlin in March], other sounds have followed. They are 
gradually developing into something that a Czechoslovak 
unhampered by diplomatic considerations would call an 
anti-Czechoslovak campaign. ... 

What is behind the hard ideological core of the mis- 
givings and attacks of our critics in the USSR, East 
Germany, Poland and Bulgaria? (I use the term “ideo- 
logical” intentionally because everyone familiar with 
politics, whether in theory or in practice, knows full well 
that ideology is nothing more than a cloak enveloping the 
concrete political and economic power interests of one 
country or another.) It is the prospect of weakening, or 
even smothering, socialism in the Czechoslovak republic. 

“Antisocialist aims” are cited. The hoary old chestnut 
“revisionism” is pulled out of the bag once more, and 
democracy, which is a thorn in the side of all dogmatists, 
is angrily described as “specious.” The thesis that the 
“ideological struggle is aggravated” is pushed with an 
alacrity not usually found in the industrial production of 
these states. There are the clichés, typical of an undemo- 
cratic and unscientific way of thinking: “a sector of the 
anti-imperialist struggle,” “to hold the offensive,” “the 
counterattack of the reactionaries,” and “individual revolu- 
tionary detachments.” Nationalism is condemned as a 
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the Czechoslovak Ambassador in East Berlin simul- 
taneously protested in person to East German 
Foreign Minister Otto Winzer and Erich Honecker, 
Secretary of the SED Central Committee. 
Notwithstanding these signs of hostility on the 
part of some of Czechoslovakia’s Warsaw Pact 
partners, Dubcek and his associates continued to 


On the Anti-Czechoslovak Campaign 


danger to the international Communist movement. An 
evil, tangled web is being woven. ... 

It is really quite natural for people, after 20 years of 
disappointment, to make critical remarks or seem skeptical 
about socialism in general. It is admirable that the 
majority, perhaps only out of intellectual conviction, con- 
tinues to regard socialism as the basis of life for our 
society. However, this majority does not want just any 
kind of socialism. It wants a socialism that does not divide 
citizens into the haves, with power and privilege, and the 
have-nots, the socialist negroes or pariahs. It wants a 
socialism that provides adequate supplies of goods, se- 
curity, order and liberty; a socialism where production, 
trade and services function smoothly and where democracy 
is effective—that is, a political system whereby the people 
determine in free and secret elections who will represent 
them and which party deserves their confidence, a social- 
ism that guarantees a system allowing freedom to speak, 
write and assemble. .. . 

Up to this point, there has been no socialism of this 
kind in our country, or anywhere in the world for that 
matter. But this is what we want and I do not have the 
slightest doubt that the people in the countries from which 
these critical voices come want it too. On the other hand, 
I have no doubt that those who have become accustomed 
to a privileged status do not want this kind of socialism. 

As for nationalism, if criticism about its dangers is 
directed at us, it is comic. Have we declared that we are 
better than the others and that we want to play a leading 
role? Have we occupied any foreign territory? What do 
we want? We merely want to be masters in our own 
house. ... 

We who regard the January plenum of the party as a 
step toward a more humane, democratic and decent exist- 
ence must continue along this road, because retreat is 
impossible. And we have the right to ask that the citizens 
of friendly states ought at least be given an opportunity to 
hear about our development and to be informed about the 
raison d’etre of our effort... . 

One thing is clear beyond any doubt: if the normal 
principles of Marxian morality and legality also apply to 
relations between states, it is not the Czechs and Slovaks 
who violate these laws. On the contrary, we uphold them 
without always having to define the word “socialism.” 
We want socialism for the people, and not people for 
socialism. 


—Excerpted from an article by sociologist Miroslav 
Jodl, in Literarni noviny (Prague), May 16, 1968. 


consolidate their position. At another Central Com- 
mittee plenum which met from March 29 to April 
5, they succeeded in pushing through further 
changes in the Central Committee secretariat and 
Presidium, even though an estimated one-third of 
the Central Committee was still committed to No- 
votny’s support. To begin with, Hendrych and 
Vladimir Koucky were dropped as Central Com- 
mittee secretaries (the latter was appointed am- 
bassador to Moscow—a strange choice considering 
that he was a notorious Novotny man long accus- 
tomed to complying with Soviet policy.) In the 
same reshuffle, Novotny, Chudik, Hendrych, Lasto- 
vicka and Dolansky were removed from the Pre- 
sidium, and Hendrych was also removed from his 
post as ideological chief, to be replaced first by 
Josef Spacek and later by Cestmir Cisar. The 
reconstituted Presidium consisted of Frantisek 
Barbirek, Vasil Bilak, Oldrich Cernik, Alexander 
Dubcek, Drahomir Kolder, Frantisek Kriegel, Jan 
Piller, Emil Rigo, Josef Smrkovsky, Josef Spacek, 
and Oldrich Svestka. Newly-elected Central Com- 
mittee secretaries were Alois Indra, Zdenek Mlynar, 
Cestmir Cisar, Vaclav Slavnik, and Oldrich Volej- 
nik. On the face of it, the new top-level line-up 
appeared to be one that could be relied on to sup- 
port the new course. Within a few months, however, 
it emerged that Bilak, Kolder, Indra, and Svestka 
were on the side of Soviet power—and Moscow’s 
likely candidates for a Quisling government. 

On April 9, a new government was also installed. 
Josef Lenart, who had the disadvantage of being 
a Slovak (it was regarded as unwise to have too 
many Slovaks in top positions under a Slovak party 
chief) and who also had earned a reputation as a 
fence-sitter, was removed from the premiership 
and replaced by Cernik. The new premier was 
backed by three more reformers as deputies: Dr. 
Ota Sik, Frantisek Hamouz, and Gustav Husak 
(shortly to replace Bilak as head of the Slovak 
party). Josef Smrkovsky, until then the little- 
known Minister of Water and Forests, was made 
chairman of the National Assembly, and Frantisek 
Kriegel—disliked by the Soviets because of his 
Jewish origin and later referred to by Brezhnev 
as “that Zionist agent”—-was made chairman of 
the National Front.*® 


15 According to an article in the Herald Tribune (Paris) 
of August 29, a Czechoslovak source in Berlin attributed the 
same sort of remark to Kosygin. At Cierna, the source said, 
the Soviet Premier objected to the presence of Kriegel, a 
“Galician Jew,” at such high-level bilateral consultations. 
During the forced detention of Dubcek et al. after the invasion, 
Kriegel was beaten mercilessly by his “hosts.” 


Besides the top-level changes in party and govern- 
ment personnel, other decisions taken by the March- 
April plenum underlined the break with the Novotny 
past. A 12-man commission was set up to deal 
with the rehabilitation of victims of the political 
trials of 1949-54, and officials who had been in- 
volved in the political persecutions of that period 
were barred from fulfilling any important functions. 
The plenum also voted to rescind the expulsion 
from party membership of three maverick writers 
—Ivan Klima, Antonin Liehm, and Ludvik Vaculik 
—and the disciplinary measures taken against two 
others—Pavel Kohout and Milan Kundera."° 


Action and Reaction 


Even more important was the plenum’s adoption, 
on April 5, of the “Action Program,” which was to 
be the sheet anchor of the Dubcek regime’s policy 
up to the August invasion. This document affirmed 
the new leadership’s determination to forge a demo- 
cratic socialist society in Czechoslovakia in these 
circumspect yet unmistakable terms: 


We are not changing our fundamental orientation. In 
the spirit of our traditions and former decisions, we 
want to develop to the utmost in this country an ad- 
vanced socialist society rid of class antagonisms, [a so- 
ciety] economically, technically and culturally highly 
advanced .. . offering the opportunity for dignified 
human life, comradely relations of mutual cooperation 
among people, and free scope for the development of 
the human personality. . . . 

We want to start building a new, intensely democratic 
model of a socialist society which will fully correspond 
to Czechoslovak conditions. But our own experiences 
and Marxist scientific experiences lead us to the conclu- 
sion that these aims cannot be achieved along the old 
paths, using means which have long been obsolete, and 
harsh methods which are always dragging us back—our 
society has entered a difficult period during which we 
can no longer rely on traditional schemes.*? 


Throughout the text of the Action Program, 
however, there was repeated emphasis on Czecho- 
slovakia’s continued adherence to the Warsaw 
Treaty and Comecon, and on a “basic orientation 
of policy . . . in alliance and cooperation with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist states.” Indeed, 
at no time during the brief months of liberalization 
was there ever the slightest suggestion that the 
Czechoslovak leaders intended to renege on their 
commitments within the Communist bloc. Never- 


16 Rude pravo, April 2. 
17 Documents on Today’s CSSR, Prague, Svoboda Publish- 
ing House, July 1968. 
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theless, the bitter antagonism of Moscow and its 
supporters steadily increased. 

As Dubcek himself later pointed out, the Soviets 
manifested growing “anxiety lest the process of 
democratization would be abused in our country 
to the detriment of socialism” ** and the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization. Accordingly, following the 
adoption of the Action Program, outside pressure 
mounted sharply. In late April,*® Marshal Ivan 
Yakubovsky, Commander-in-Chief of the Warsaw 
Pact forces, was in Prague pressing renewed de- 
mands for the stationing of Warsaw Pact (primarily 
Soviet) troops in Czechoslovakia—demands which 
even Novotny had resisted successfully for three 
years.” Then, as a compromise, Yakubovsky sug- 
gested holding extensive joint military exercises on 
Czechoslovak territory during the summer. At this 
point, Dubcek, accompanied by Cernik, Smrkovsky, 
and Bilak, went to Moscow in an attempt to fend 
off Soviet political demands. Intent upon pre- 
serving the Action Program, Dubcek apparently 
found it both necessary and expedient to capitulate 
on the question of “joint command staff exercises.” 

On May 17, hard on the heels of Marshal Yaku- 
bovsky’s appearance in Prague, Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin came to Czechoslovakia, ostensi- 
bly to take the cure at Karlovy Vary, but in fact 
to take another sounding of Prague’s new leaders. 
Kosygin slipped in unannounced and unnoticed 
while attention focused on the arrival the same day 
of a strong Soviet military delegation led by De- 
fense Minister Marshal Andrei Grechko. Included 
in the delegation was General Yepishev, who had 
caused a considerable stir only two weeks earlier 
by announcing, in an unpublished speech, that 
the Soviet Army would march into Czechoslovakia 
if its assistance was required by any group within 
Czechoslovakia. Not surprisingly, he denied ever 
having made such a statement, although contin- 
gency planning for the occupation was by then well 
advanced. 

At this stage, a latent conservatism still persisted 
in some of the outlying regions of Czechoslovakia, 
notably in the industrial districts of southern and 


18 Interview with Rude pravo, May 7, 1968. 

19 On April 24, CETEKA announced that the Soviet Marshal 
had called on President Svoboda for a “friendly talk.” 

20 According to the Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Ziirich, Switz.) of 
Sept. 8, 1968, Novotny, in a secret agreement with the Soviet 
Union several years ago, reserved the “right” to call in Warsaw 
Pact troops in the event of internal or external threat to the 
country, but made it clear he would not accede to uninvited 
intervention. Novotny is also said to have reminded the Soviet 
leaders of the terms of this agreement whenever they pressed 
for permission to garrison troops in the CSSR. 
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western Bohemia and northern Moravia. In order 
to combat it, the party leadership embarked on a 
campaign to explain its new policies, including the 
Action Program, at regional and district party 
levels. Further conferences were held at which 
new regional party secretaries were elected. At 
the grass roots, a broad consensus favored holding 
the 14th Party Congress as early as possible for the 
purpose of electing a new Central Committee and 
voting out those 34 or so remaining conservatives 
who had. already been stripped of major responsi- 
bilities, but who still represented a potential center 
of renewed opposition in the Central Committee. 


Novotny was already known to be soliciting 
whatever support he could muster, comforted no 
doubt by the knowledge that Soviet troops were 
already massing on the frontier. A sudden rash 
of leaflets (printed in East Germany) mysteriously 
appeared in Prague,”* containing indications that 
Novotny’s supporters were counting on a return 
to power. Soviet Ambassador Chervonenko was 
meanwhile reported holding repeated meetings with 
disaffected elements, prompting Dubcek to summon 
him and convey a warning against further inter- 
ference in Czechoslovak internal political affairs. 
Significantly enough, Chervonenko had expanded 
his already large embassy, recruiting more Czech- 
speaking translators and interpreters and establish- 
ing an efficient monitoring service of everything 
put out by the Czechoslovak radio, television, and 
press. This information was being immediately 
communicated to Moscow. 


The Grand Deception 


At another Central Committee plenum held from 
May 29 to June 1, a two-thirds majority finally 
voted to “suspend” Novotny from party member- 
ship and fixed September 9 as the date for con- 
vening an Extraordinary Party Congress. Early 
convocation of the congress was essential for Dub- 
cek, who—though having the support of a clear 
majority in the new Presidium—still needed to 
achieve a more secure power base within the Cen- 
tral Committee (to be newly elected by the Con- 


21 These leaflets attacked Dubcek as “anti-socialist,” accusing 
him of “attempting to prise Czechoslovakia from the socialist 
camp, the Warsaw Treaty Organization, and Comecon” and 
of “pandering to Western imperialism.” Although most of the 
leaflets were smuggled in from East Germany, Prague television 
claimed on June 16 that the Soviet Embassy had set up its own 
printing press by early spring. 


gress). By the same token it now became equally 
obvious that the Soviets and their allies would 
have to act hastily in order to forestall the Congress. 

The degree to which the Czechoslovak leaders 
were deliberately misled by their Warsaw Pact 
allies can be gauged from a statement by Defense 
Minister Colonel Martin Dzur, reported by the 
CETEKA news agency on May 4. While confirming 
that there had been talks with Yakubovsky about 
staging joint military exercises by Warsaw Treaty 
forces on Czechoslovak territory, Dzur emphasized 
that these “staff exercises” were not to be “com- 
parable in magnitude to the Vltava maneuvers of 
1966.” Thus, the impression long persisted that 
the war games would be merely in the nature of a 
staff tactical exercise with a few signal units and 
observers. 

Although the “staff exercises” were not due to 
begin until June 20, Soviet, East German, Polish, 
and Hungarian troops were already positioning 
themselves in considerable strength inside the coun- 
try by the first days of June. At the same time, the 
Soviet press mounted a campaign of invective 
against certain individuals in the Czechoslovak 
party leadership, especially singling out Dr. Cestmir 
Cisar, then party ideological chief, for his temerity 
in suggesting that the Soviet interpretation of 
Marxism-Leninism was not the only possible inter- 
pretation. The Soviets produced one of their more 
trusted and aged philosophers, F. Konstantinov, to 
take Cisar to task, insisting that there could only 
be one “road to socialism.” 

June came and went, and with it the promised 
date for the withdrawal of the “staff exercise” 
troops. The Warsaw Pact command—for all prac- 
tical purposes the Soviet Army command—pro- 
duced a variety of specious reasons for delaying 
their departure: the troops were exhausted and 
needed to rest up; mechanical repairs had to be 
carried out; the bridges were not safe enough to 
take the weight of Soviet armor (though strong 
enough to permit its entry); and, to be sure, the 
generals did not wish to complicate Czechoslovak 
highway traffic. 

This bald attempt to pressure Czechoslovakia 
into abandoning its liberal course drew an un- 
precedently sharp response from the country’s 
intellectuals. On June 27, Literarni listy published 
a “Two-Thousand Words” manifesto, written by 


22 Pravda, June 14, 1968: “Marxism is the Only International 
Teaching.” On June 22 Cisar replied in Rude pravo, and on 
July 24 Konstantinov kept the debate running with another 
long article in Pravda. 


Ludvik Vaculik and signed by over 70 persons, 
including writers, professors, and scientists, which 
not only defended the reforms thus far effected but 
urged further and faster liberalization and warned 
against foreign attempts to thwart it. While ob- 
serving that the past twenty years of Czechoslovak 
history had been marred by inept and self-seeking 
political leadership, the manifesto was, in most 
respects, moderate in its proposals toward rectifying 
the situation. To begin with, it in no way chal- 
lenged the primacy of the Communist Party and 
indeed emphasized that the path to a brighter future 
was being forged by Communists bold enough to 
admit their party’s past mistakes. Furthermore, 
while exhorting the population at large to press the 
new regime for a more rapid redress of grievances, 
the manifesto stressed that “we must reject methods 
which are illegitimate, indecent, or gross, since 
they might prejudice Alexander Dubcek.” As for 
members of the Old Guard who were still in public 
office, the manifesto sought no retribution beyond 


“Socialism Has Prevailed”’ 


I would like to underline that in our discus- 
sions during the past few months—whose 
freedom could well be an object of envy for 
many a country proud of its democratic spirit 
—there were no serious doubts about two basic 
pillars of our social existence, namely about 
the socialist character of our society and about 
our system of alliances. I believe that through 
this free discussion, which represents the freest 
popular vote, we have proved to ourselves and 
to the whole world, more clearly than we could 
have done through the most solemn declara- 
tions, that in the minds of our people socialism 


has prevailed as the road of evolution of our 
state and nation and that our system of alli- 
ances has prevailed as the guarantee for the 


independence of our state. We have also 
proved that our society is ripe for a much 
greater degree of liberty than had been al- 
lowed to it in the past few years. I cannot 
imagine that this proof could be regarded as 
insufficient by people of good will, and, for 
this reason, I must suspect ulterior motives 
wherever this evidence is ignored. 


—From an article by Prof. Eduard Goldstuecker, in 
Literarni listy (Prague), May 16, 1968. 
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their dismissal and even suggested “collecting 
funds for their retirement.” 

Still, Vaculik and his co-signatories were bent on 
accelerating the pace of the liberalization process, 
and they went so far as to mention the possibility 
of “strikes and boycotts” as a means of achieving 
their ends. They went even farther in regard to 
foreign pressures. Taking note of the danger that 
“foreign forces may interfere with our internal 
development,” the manifesto gave assurances of 
complete support for the Dubcek regime, “if neces- 
sary, even with arms.” This was too much for 
Dubcek, who felt obliged to dissociate himself from 
the document. 

On July 10 Lieutenant General Vaclav Prchlik, 
Chief of the Army Political Department, pointed 
out over national television that he saw no sign 
of a withdrawal of foreign troops. On the same day, 
an angry telephone conversation took place between 
Dubcek and Brezhnev (eyewitnesses say that Dub- 
cek pounded the table while addressing the Soviet 
leader in fluent Russian). Two days later came 
the announcement that the withdrawal would begin. 
Then Prchlik, in another television interview on 
July 15, drew even greater attention to himself 
by advocating a radical restructuring of the War- 
saw Treaty command so as to accord greater au- 
thority to its non-Soviet elements. On July 25, 
Prchlik was relieved of his post in an obvious effort 
to appease the Kremlin.** 


Towards Invasion 


The situation was now deteriorating rapidly. 
The Czechoslovak leaders had already declined 
an “invitation” to attend an investigation into 
their activities held by their “allies” in Warsaw on 
July 15 and 16. On July 18, they received from 
these allies a letter of almost unparalleled offensive- 
ness: 


The development of events in your country deeply dis- 
quiets us. The rise of reaction against your party and 
the bases of the social system in Czechoslovakia, sup- 


*8 According to The New York Times of July 28, 1968, 
Prehlik’s dismissal may have been merely dressed in the trap- 
pings of “appeasement.” For one thing, the new regime had— 
of its own accord—already intended to eliminate Prchlik’s 
bureau from the party organizational structure. Furthermore, 
it was rumored that Prchlik was immediately transferred to a 
command along the Slovak border with the Soviet Union. If 
this was indeed the case, the general and his troops were in a 


position to keep a watchful eye on the bilateral proceedings 
at Cierna. 
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ported by imperialism, threatens to lead your country 
away from the path of socialism and as a consequence 
is a danger to the interests of the whole socialist system. 
- - . Anti-socialist and revisionist forces are besmirching 
all the activities of the Communist Party, are leading a 
campaign against the party’s cadres, and are discrediting 
honest Communists who are devoted to the party. .. . 
A situation has arisen which is absolutely unacceptable 
for a socialist country. 


On the same day, the CPCS Presidium replied 
at considerable length to these accusations, which 
had also included a charge of pandering to “re- 
vanchist” West Germany. “It is known,” the 
Presidium letter declared, “that the CSSR, although 
it is an immediate neighbor of the German Federal 
Republic, was the last to take certain steps towards 
a partial regulation of mutual relations, particularly 
in the economic field, whereas other socialist coun- 
tries adjusted their relations with the GFR to 
varying degrees without causing any fears.” This 
was, among other things, a dig at East Germany, 
which lists the GFR (West Germany) as one of its 
major trading partners. The letter added: “We 
think that the common cause of socialism is not 
advanced by holding conferences at which the 
policy and activity of a fraternal party are judged 
in the absence of its representatives.” ** 

The Presidium was immediately inundated by 
letters and petitions expressing popular support 
for its stand against the Warsaw conferees. Encour- 
aged by this support, Dubcek flatly announced 
over television on July 18 that Czechoslovakia was 
unwilling “to give up any of the principles we 
expressed in the Action Program and which we 
have repeated in the stand taken by the Presidium.” 
Thus the Soviets and their allies, by their crude 
attempts at intimidation, had only succeeded in 
uniting the Czechoslovak nation firmly behind 
Dubcek, a process which might otherwise have 
taken several years. 

The pace of events quickened. A demand by 
Brezhnev that the full Czechoslovak and Soviet 
leaderships should meet for bilateral talks in Mos- 
cow, Kiev, or Lvov was rejected by the Czecho- 
slovak Presidium, which felt that it would be 
imprudent to leave the country at that time. The 
Soviets, still insisting on a full-dress conference 
of the entire Politburo and CPCS Presidium, then 
agreed to come to Czechoslovakia, and a meeting 
was scheduled to begin on July 29 at Cierna-nad- 
Tisou, just two miles from the Soviet frontier. 
The Soviet Union, under the guise of military 


24 CETEKA, July 18, 1968. 


maneuvers in its western territories, was already 
mobilizing for the invasion, and there was no longer 
any doubt in the minds of Dubcek and the Pre- 
sidium of the threat under which they would be 
“negotiating.” 

Meanwhile, the Czechoslovak party at lower levels 
was busily preparing for the September 9 party 
Congress, electing more than 1,500 delegates and 
nominating over 900 candidates to compete for 
seats on a new Central Committee. Without doubt, 
the Congress—had it taken place—would have 
marked an important step toward eliminating the 
last vestiges of Stalinist conservatism. There was 
also striking evidence of popular solidarity. On 
July 26, Literarni listy, the spearhead of the intel- 
lectual movement, rushed out a circular (authored 
by Pavel Kohout) assuring the Presidium of the 
nation’s undivided support and at the same time 
demanding courage from their leaders. “To miss 
this unique opportunity,” it declared, “would be 
our misfortune and your shame. We trust in you.” 
In almost every town and village, booths were set 
up so that citizens could put their signatures to 
this declaration of confidence. Several million 
signatures were collected within a few days. 

The deliberations at Cierna (July 29-31) and 
a few days later at Bratislava (August 3), are now 
recorded history. At Cierna, the Russians de- 
manded the removal of several hundred men in 
key positions, particularly in the mass media, made 
it abundantly clear that old conservatives must 
be reinstated, exacted assurances that Prague would 
make no further overtures to West Germany that 
might unsettle Ulbricht’s already uneasy position, 
and insisted on a resumption of Czechoslovak arms 
deliveries to the Arab world. At Bratislava, the 
Soviet Union’s “allies’—Bulgaria, Hungary, Po- 
land and East Germany—were called in to ratify 
the protocol. The communiqué,” issued after the 


25 TASS, Aug. 3, 1968. 


Ende Gut, Alles Gut... 


At the suggestion of the Presidium of the GDR 
Council of Ministers, Chairman of the GDR 
Council of State Walter Ulbricht decorated a 
number of generals and officers of the Na- 
tional People’s Army with high state awards. 
For outstanding merit during the aid opera- 
tion of the socialist states for the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic, Major General Erich Peter 
received the Patriotic Order of Merit in silver. 
Major General Werner Winter and Colonels 


Erich Dirwelis, Gerhard Lorenz, and Klaus- 


Dieter Baumgarten received the Patriotic 
Order of Merit in bronze. Other officers were 
honored with the “Fighting Order for Merit 
for the People and the Fatherland.” Minister 
of National Defense Heinz Hoffman presented 
the orders and documents to the decorated 
persons. 


—Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), 
Nov. 15, 1968. 


latter meeting, was couched in classic Stalinist 
phraseology. But the die had already been cast. 
The last-minute appearances in Prague of Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito (August 9) and of Rumania’s 
President and party leader, Nicolae Ceausescu 
(August 15)—though intended to lend moral sup- 
port—only served to aggravate Dubcek’s position 
with Moscow. 

In the early hours of August 21, little more than 
two weeks after Dubcek insisted that the Bratislava 
meeting had won time for his nation, Soviet air- 
borne divisions were flown into Prague’s Ruzyne 
airport, and Soviet armored columns thundered into 
the center of the capital. 

Prague’s eight months of political spring had 
come to an end. 
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An Economic Model 
in Eclipse 


By Harry G. Shaffer 


ne apparent consequence of the five War- 
saw Pact powers’ armed intervention in Czechoslo- 
vakia has been to cast a pall of uncertainty over the 
whole future of economic liberalization in Com- 
munist Eastern Europe. A clear augury of this was 
the fact that one of the first members of the Dubcek 
government to be forced out of office in the wake of 
the occupation was Dr. Ota Sik, for more than ten 
years a leading proponent of economic reform, prin- 
cipal architect of Czechoslovakia’s “New Economic 
Model,” and Deputy Premier under Dubcek since 
the political “changes” of last January. Vacationing 
in Yugoslavia at the time of the Soviet intervention, 
Dr. Sik chose not to return home and, on Septem- 
ber 4, 1968, resigned his government post. He has 
since taken up residence in Switzerland. 
Since the intervention, Dr. Sik’s ideas on sub- 
stituting an economically more rational and prob- 


Mr. Schaffer is Associate Professor of Economics at 
the University of Kansas (Lawrence, Kansas). His 
most recent work (coauthored with Jan S. Prybyla) 
is From Underdevelopment to Affluence: Western, 
Soviet and Chinese Views (New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1968). 
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ably more efficient “market socialism” for the rig- 
idly centralized economic system of the past have 
been under concerted attack in the press of all of 
the occupying Warsaw Pact countries except Hun- 
gary.’ It would therefore appear that, to all intents 
and purposes, the “Sik model” has been put in cold 
storage—at least for the time being. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Sik’s economic theories, as set 
forth in his 1967 book, Plan and Market Under 
Socialism,’ continue to be of more than academic 
interest. For while more advanced and more out- 
spoken in their rejection of Stalinist principles, they 
are—paradoxically—not essentially out of line with 
the cautious economic experimentation currently 
going on in other Soviet-bloc countries, including 
the Soviet Union itself. Conceivably, therefore, they 
could yet become the basis of a new economic order 


1E.g., see Pravda, Sept. 2, 1968, and Izvestia, Sept. 2 and 
3, 1968; also Newes Deutschland (East Berlin), Aug. 25, 1968; 
Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), Sept. 2, 1968; and Bulgarian News 
Agency (BTA) report, Aug. 25, 1968. 

? Prague, Academic Publishing House of the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, 1967. (Sole distributor outside the 
Communist countries: International Arts and Sciences Press, 
New York.) 


in Czechoslovakia, and possibly in other East Euro- 
pean bloc countries as well. Moreover, an analysis 
of Sik’s ideas will enable the reader to evaluate the 
validity of Soviet, Polish, East German, and Bul- 
garian charges that the architects of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s New Economic Model were bent on leading 
the country down the road of “counterrevolution” 
and a “return to capitalism.” 

Plan and Market Under Socialism is a thoroughly 
revised, expanded, and updated version of Dr. Sik’s 
earlier work, K problematice socialistickych zboz- 
nich vztahu (On Problems of Socialist Commodity 
Relations), published in 1964. The latter book was, 
in turn, a sequel to his still earlier (1958) Ekono- 
mika, zajmy, politika (Economics, Interests, Poli- 
tics), in which—as he notes in his latest work 
(p. 14)°—he had “attempted to disclose the most 
fundamental methodological errors and incorrect 
theoretical roots of the Stalinist market concept un- 
der socialism.” He notes further that in 1958 his 
views still bore traces of “dogmatic sediment” and 
were “decidedly affected by the political atmos- 
phere” then prevailing (p. 15). His latest book, on 
the contrary, shows little evidence of politically- 
imposed restraint, at least in its criticism of past and 
present planning methods in socialist countries and 
its advocacy of the extensive use of free-market 
relationships. 

As the title implies, Sik addresses himself to the 
functions of, and relationships between, the overall 
plan and the market mechanism under conditions 
of socialism. On every specific topic of discussion 
—he it the relationship between material and moral 
incentives, the coordination of individual and col- 
lective interests, the criteria for investment deci- 
sions, price formation, or the functions of money— 
he critically examines the economic theories and 
practices that prevailed until recently in all the 
socialist countries (but of course with special ref- 
erence to Czechoslovakia) and then proceeds to set 
forth his own alternatives. 


An Outworn Model 


For many years Czechoslovakia’s economy, op- 
erating under a system of detailed economic plan- 
ning from the center, managed to achieve consider- 
able progress by emphasizing extensive growth: 
1.e., increasing output by means of higher inputs of 


8 Parenthetical page references throughout this article are 
to Sik’s Plan and Market Under Socialism. 


labor, machinery, etc., rather than by enhancing 
economic efficiency. But by the 1960’s the oppor- 
tunities for continued extensive economic growth 
had begun to diminish, owing in particular to a 
growing shortage of labor, and the country’s eco- 
nomic situation started to deteriorate rapidly. Drop- 
ping rates of economic growth finally culminated in 
1963 in actual declines of industrial output, national 
income, and real wages.* Sik sums up the major 
failings that characterized past policy as follows: 


One may say, in general, that the extensive development 
of the economy in Czechoslovakia in the past years was 
characterized by relatively high material inputs, ineffec- 
tive use of plant and machinery, a disproportionate 
growth in investment costs, a slowing down in the 
productivity of labor, a more marked decline in the 
growth of national income than in [that of] global 
product, and a growing share of net investment in the 
national income (p. 74). 


Nor does Sik hesitate to put his finger on the root 
of Czechoslovakia’s deteriorating economic situa- 
tion: 


It is impossible to understand the long-term negative 
effect of the extensive development of our production 
if we do not think of it as the inevitable result of the old 
directive system of management and the suppression of 
socialist market relationships (p. 83). 


And, even more outspokenly: 


The centralized administrative system of planned man- 
agement in the spirit of Stalinist theories has really 
brought the economy to a situation where further de- 
velopment is no longer possible unless a clearcut stop 
is put to this erroneous system of management (p. 46). 


Sik’s case against administrative planning from 
the center is presented in great detail and is il- 
lustrated by numerous examples throughout the 
book. Although he acknowledges that Czechoslo- 
vakia for a time achieved rapid economic growth 
with such a system, he attempts to demonstrate that 
centralized administrative planning has nowhere 
and at no time approached optimum economic per- 
formance, and that it never can. Without extensive 
use of the market, he argues, central planners will 
never be able to make socialist economies truly ef- 
ficient because they necessarily suffer from a lack of 
the knowledge, information, and hence the ability to 
make correctly the many millions of detailed eco- 
nomic decisions that are required. The impossi- 
bility of effectively planning all details at the center, 


4 Hospodarske noviny (Prague), No. 9, 1964, p. 3; see also 
Statisticka rocenka CSSR, Prague, 1964, p. 41. 
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the argument continues, becomes ever more pro- 
nounced as a socialist economy matures, the num- 
ber of decisions to be made multiplies, and the 
opportunities for extensive development diminish. 

Sik’s New Economic Model, which in essence en- 
visages the reestablishment of relatively free market 
relations within the framework of an economy 
planned only in its major proportions by the center, 
is more than just a revision of the previous system of 
economic planning and management; it is a funda- 
mental reform. The “Action Program” adopted by 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia on April 5, 1968, officially reiterat- 
ing the conclusions of the 13th Party Congress of 
June 1966 regarding the introduction of the New 
Economic Model in Czechoslovakia, stated in un- 
mistakable terms: 


The improvement of our economy and the transition to 
intensive economic development cannot be achieved by 
traditional approaches or by partial improvements in the 
directive system of management and planning, but only 
by a basic change in the socialist economic mechanism 
+ +.an economic reform based on a new economic system, 
revival of the positive functions of the socialist market, 
necessary structural changes in the economy, and a pro- 
found change in the role of the economic plan, which 
would cease to be an instrument for issuing orders and 
would instead become an instrument enabling society to 
determine the most suitable long-range lines of develop- 
ment by scientific methods. . .5 


A Market Socialism 


Emphasis, then, is on the reestablishment of mar- 
ket conditions, which Sik considers absolutely es- 
sential for an economy wishing to attain optimum 
utilization of economic resources. “We can flatly 
state,” he writes, “that no move towards more scien- 
tific planning methods would help—or would ac- 
tually be scientific—if market relations are not used 
to solve conflicts of interest and to create a genuine 
interest in optimum development of production” 
(p. 364). Accordingly, Sik’s model incorporates 
many of the features of a market economy that are 
familiar to Western capitalist and semi-capitalist so- 
cieties and introduces many approaches contrary to 
those that prevailed during the era of command 
planning in Czechoslovakia. Notably it envisages: 


1) The extensive utilization of material incen- 
tives (“A society which provides only a sort of 


® Action Program of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, 
Prague, 1968, p. 48. 
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superstructural, political, moral, etc., stimulus for 
performing socially necessary labor, . while ; 
the direct, immediate economic incentives are lack- ; 
ing . . . must perish sooner or later’”—p. 162); 

2) The relatively free formation of wholesale as 
well as retail prices (Chap. III, passim) ; 

3) The application of “all possible anti-monop- 
oly measures” wherever necessary (p. 299), includ- 
ing the free importation of foreign commodities to 
assure competitive pricing and production efficiency 
(“Even in those branches where concentration and 
specialization of production are inevitably of great 
importance . . . market competition must be ap- 
plied through foreign trade”—p. 300); 

4) The use of imports “to exert competitive pres- 
sure on prices and quality of home products” 
(p. 340); 

5) The establishment of a direct relationship be- 
tween the incomes of workers and managers and 
their individual as well as their enterprise’s eco- 
nomic performance (“It is clear as day that ma- 
terial consumption cannot yet be severed from work 
performance, because it is the chief incentive and 
without it social work would disappear”—p. 363); 

6) Extension of the application of market rela- 
tionships to producers of means of production 


ee 
SES SEEE SEES : SE 


Ce ht ha 


— Prace jste schopen, soudruhu ndméstku. OvSem ne té, kterou vyko- 
navate, Petr Feyrer 


“You are fit for work, comrade deputy manager, but 
you are certainly not fit for your job.”’ 


—From Hospodarske noviny (Prague), Oct. 6, 1967. 


(“Some economists accept the necessity for, and the 
role of, market relationships under socialism, but 
do not believe that this applies to the production of 
means of production. . . . In order [however] that 
the producers’ standpoint will not have a one-sided 
influence on production decisions and trends in the 
production of means of production contrary to 
trends in consumer needs, there must also be market 
relationships to correct the one-sided interests of 
the producers” —p. 192-93) ; 

7) The imposition on enterprises of the obliga- 
tion to repay loans so that “credit will begin to fill 
its real economic function” (p. 334) ; 

8) The levying of an interest charge not only on 
bank credit but also “on all basic production assets 
and increments in circulation funds” in order to 
assure “the real material interest of all enterprises 
in the most effective possible use of investment 
funds and of all production assets” (p. 221); 

9) Establishment of the right of enterprises to 
sell to one another means of production for which 
the seller no longer has any use (p. 221); 

10) The provision, even where economic efh- 
ciency makes it advantageous to organize enter- 
prises into branch trusts, of enough economic free- 
dom for “the enterprises within these trusts to com- 
pete among themselves for the largest number of 
orders from customers” (p. 340); 

11) A substantial reduction of turnover taxes, 
which have brought about an unnecessarily large 
spread between wholesale and retail prices (p. 
290) ; 

12) A shift from a differentiated to a uniform 
turnover tax so that retail prices can “give a true 
picture of demand and . . . [can] signal to pro- 
duction the consumer-demand trends” (p. 291); 
and 

13) Reduction “to a minimum” of state sub- 
sidies for production investments (p. 399). 


Limitations on the Market 


From this summary, one might conclude that Sik 
advocates a virtually uncontrolled market as the 
basis for Czechoslovakia’s New Economic Model, 
especially when one reads such statements as: “The 
need to subordinate production to society’s priori- 
ties . . . is justified only under special conditions, 
when the economic standpoint must be explicitly 
and temporarily subordinated to serious political 
purposes” (pp. 272-273). Yet, in spite of such 
strong assertions, the role of the market in Sik’s 
model is subject to important limitations. First of 


all, the influence of the market is restricted almost 
entirely to micro-economic decisions; and secondly, 
even at this level, many market components are 
either directly controlled from above or at least in- 
directly influenced by overriding decisions of the 
central planning authorities. In short, it is a “regu- 
lated market,” as Sik himself termed it in a per- 
sonal interview with the author in the fall of 1967, 
when he was still active director of the Economic 
Institute of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. 


First, then, although as many detailed economic 
decisions as possible at the micro-level are to be 
exposed to the influence of the market, major pro- 
portions at the macro-level are still to be decided by 
the central planners. Thus, not only the relative pro- 
portions of consumer and capital goods in overall 
production and the share of total investment to be 
allocated respectively to agriculture, industry, trans- 
portation, etc. are to be centrally determined; but 
presumably, total investment in the production of 
clothing, or even of textile goods, for example, 
would also be planned at the center, although such 
details as styles, patterns, or colors of dresses would 
be left to the discretion of individual enterprises. 


Sik, moreover, considers it particularly important 
that long-term plans concerning such matters as 
technological development or manpower training be 
formulated centrally inasmuch as these affect future 
production to satisfy future demand. As guides for 
making such decisions, Sik regards present market 
demand as inadequate, and the dispersed considera- 
tions of individual enterprises as necessarily un- 
scientific (p. 341). The central, long-term plans 
(five years or longer) would presumably be based 
on extensive market research leading to scientific 
estimates of future production and marketing pos- 
sibilities, and they would not be detailed because 
“the more general in nature and the smaller in num- 
ber the indicators of a long-term plan, the more 
stable the plan” (p. 152). Short-range plans would 
then be used to fill in details and to introduce cor- 
rections into the long-range plans in response to pre- 
vailing market conditions, but the short and long- 
term plans would have to be in basic agreement. In 
other words, “according to actual conditions in pro- 
duction and on the market, the enterprises must 
plan their annual production programs in harmony 
with their long-range plans, which are part of the 
state plans” (p. 154). 

Secondly, in addition to keeping general long- 
range planning in the hands of the central authori- 
ties, the Sik model would make the market itself 
subject (a) to indirect monetary and fiscal controls, 
and (b) where necessary, to direct controls. In the 
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former category, strong influence can, for instance, 
be exerted over the investment activities of enter- 
prises by changing interest rates (both on, loans 
granted and on enterprise funds deposited in banks) 
and by altering the duration of loans in accordance 
with economic development needs (p. 335). In or- 
der that credit may be used “as an instrument for 
the planned orientation of investments,” Sik further 
advocates a tax policy which would oblige enter- 
prises to depend to a certain extent on credit for 
their basic capital investment (p. 345). He also 
argues that there must be a “central financial body 
capable of coordinating or directing the day-to-day 
development of all financial processes” and of ma- 
nipulating various financial levers so as to prevent 
the “undesirable development” of certain sectors of 
the economy (p. 350). It should be added here that 
although Sik’s model calls for all investments in pro- 
duction to be financed mainly from the funds of 
enterprises themselves, with help from the credit 
system (p. 231), it clearly demands “a planned 
development of investments that renew and expand 
production capacity” (p. 220). 


As for direct state controls over the operation of 
market processes, Sik proposes, for instance, that 
the basic wage of workers be guaranteed by the state 
(p. 189); that prices be administered centrally “for 
a limited number of the most important goods” 
(p. 277); and that increases in selling prices not be 
permitted “in cases where the production of scarce 
goods can be quickly increased” or where “the pro- 
ducing or trading enterprise merely wants to get a 
higher income in this way” (p. 269). These few 
examples suffice to underline Sik’s own statement 
that while “the negation of market relationships 
undermines the initiative of enterprises . . . and 
obstructs efficiency, the rehabilitation of market re- 
lations must not be conceived as a weakening of the 
principle of planning the economy of the society as 
a whole” (p. 342). 


An Evaluation 


In this author’s opinion, then, the system of eco- 
nomic planning and administration advocated by 
Dr. Sik can in no way be properly termed “counter- 
revolutionary” or a “return to capitalism,” as the 
Soviet, Polish, East German and Bulgarian press has 
charged. For notwithstanding its provisions for in- 
creased utilization of market relationships, the Sik 
model not only retains the fundamentals of socialist 
central planning, but it nowhere envisages the 
slightest retreat from social ownership of the means 
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of production. Beyond this, Sik’s entire analysis is 
steeped in Marxist terminology, follows Marxist 
lines of economic reasoning, and contains the fa- 
miliar derogatory references to “monopoly capital- 
ism” (e.g., p. 354), “parasitic consumption by capi- 
talists” (p. 170), and the “anarchic way” in which 
manpower is distributed and redistributed under 
capitalism (p. 235). 

The paradoxical fact is that the changes in the 
mechanism of economic planning and administra- 
tion provided for in Sik’s New Economic Model run 
essentially along the same lines—though differing 
in specific details—as those either officially adopted 
or already introduced in the Soviet Union and all 
the other East European socialist countries except 
Albania. In essence, they are hardly more than 
Libermanism with a vengeance—somewhat more 
far-reaching and thorough, somewhat more rea- 
soned out theoretically, and giving an impression of 
greater urgency, which is understandable enough in 
the light of Czechoslovakia’s increasingly precarious 
economic situation in recent years. It goes without 
saying that the Sik reforms are considerably less ex- 
tensive than those which Yugoslavia has been work- 
ing on for some time now. But even in Hungary, for 
instance, the author found, in discussions with lead- 
ing economists, planners, and party and government 
officials last spring, an approach quite similar to 
that of Sik, who at least at that time still seemed to 
be held in high esteem in Budapest. Indeed, Hun- 
gary, following a period of preliminary experimen- 
tation with various economic reforms, officially in- 
troduced on January 1, 1968, its own “New Eco- 
nomic Mechanism,” which contains many features 
advocated by Sik. Under the new system, the in- 
come of Hungarian industrial workers and manag- 
ers is now related to their own and their enterprises’ 
economic performance; fiscal and monetary controls 
have largely taken the place of direct administrative 
commands as a means of inducing conformity with 
the central plan, which is no longer legally binding 
on enterprises; and substantial advances are being 
made towards a freer and more flexible market- 
influenced pricing system. 

Because Sik’s economic model would base foreign 
commerce, as well as internal economic activity, pri- 
marily on principles of economic rationality rather 
than on political considerations, there is a good pos- 
sibility that its full implementation would lead to an 
expansion of Czechoslovakia’s economic relations 
with the West. But surely Czechoslovakia does not 
stand alone among the socialist countries in her de- 
sire to increase trade with Western industrial coun- 
tries (especially the United States), as attested to 


by numerous interviews which the author had with 
economists and officials throughout Eastern Europe. 
Even the Soviet Union has not been averse to im- 
proving trade relations with the West where this 
would benefit her economically; yet it is understand- 
able that the Soviets should find it economically and 
politically advantageous to control and _ restrict 
Czechoslovakia’s trade relations with countries out- 
side the Soviet orbit. 


Although Sik’s terminology, analysis and general 
approach are Marxist, there are passages in his 
writings which the Soviets doubtless found ideo- 
logically objectionable. At least the more orthodox 
Soviet leaders no doubt resented, for instance, Sik’s 
blunt statement that “only a dogmatic concept of 
Marxist-Leninist theory could lead one to deny the 
existence of certain new phenomena for the reason 
that they were not expressed and clarified at some 
time by the founders of Marxism” (p. 20). They 
may have been even more resentful of his harsh 
references to the latest edition of a Soviet textbook, 
(Political Economy, Moscow, 1963), which he criti- 
cized as “simply a repetition of the Stalinist theo- 
retical explanation of socialist commodity produc- 
tion” (p. 306), and whose Soviet authors he 
charged with failing or refusing to comprehend “the 
character of economic contradictions under social- 
ism” and attempting to “absolutize planning and 
conscious direction of socialist economic manage- 


ment” (p. 312). 


Official Soviet pronouncements and actions both 
prior to and since the August intervention leave no 
doubt that the Kremlin leaders were incensed by the 
prevalence in Czechoslovakia of this sort of unre- 
strained criticism, and by the new climate of free- 
dom that allowed such criticism to be openly voiced. 
Political and cultural liberalization nevertheless pro- 
gressed rapidly in the months before the August 
occupation, accompanied by efforts on the part of 
the Dubcek regime to push ahead with the thorough 
implementation of the economic reforms. Indeed, 
the relatively free discussion of these reforms, as 
well as the progressively greater freedom of action 
accorded to lower echelons of the productive ma- 
chinery as a result of the gradual implementation of 
the New Economic Model, appear to have rein- 
forced the trends toward political and cultural lib- 
eralization in general. When questioned by this 
writer in the fall of 1967 whether he thought that 
implementation of the New Economic Model might 
have the effect of furthering political liberalization, 
Sik replied that while there was no necessary linear 
relationship between the economic changes and the 
political climate in the country, he felt that the 


TARGET—OTA SIK 


O. Sik, in many of his statements, has openly 
and grossly slandered Czechoslovakia’s socialist 
road of development and has tried to push 
through his so-called “New Economic Model,” 
which means nothing else than turning the coun- 
try towards the road of capitalism and depen- 
dence on the capitalist great powers. 


—Pravda and Izvestia (Moscow), 
Sept. 2, 1968. 


The economic policy of Ota Sik . . . was in- 
tended gradually to restore capitalism under the 
pretense of correcting actual and systematically 
invented “mistakes”... . 

He left the country for Belgrade, obviously 
to study there how to achieve annual industrial 
growth rates of one percent or less. 


—Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), 
Aug. 25, 1968. 


Sik was an open leader of the elements which, 
without adducing any proof, denied all socialist 
development of the Czechoslovak economy and 
proposed to give wide opportunities to private 
capital. Sik was the man who directed the dis- 
cussion to please revisionist and counterrevolu- 
tionary elements and to push the economy of the 
country onto the capitalist road. Sik was the man 
who came out against cooperation by Czechoslo- 
vakia with the socialist countries. 


—Bulgarian Telegraph Agency, 
Aug. 25, 1968. 


Czechoslovakia’s “New Economic Model,” the 
implementation of which started in the years 
1966-67, was aimed at rationalizing planning and 
coordinating market elements with planned de- 
cisions. The deformations introduced in this 
model after last January would lead to disastrous 
results. 

If Sik’s model were introduced, the market 
mechanism would inevitably speed up existing 
disproportions, as the Yugoslav example has 
proven. Our Czechoslovak comrades are better 
aware than we of the political consequences of 
this disproportion, which in the long run con- 
stitutes a threat to the state integrity of 
Czechoslovakia. 


—Trybuna ludu (Warsaw), 
Sept. 2, 1968. 
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economic reforms would contribute toward the ad- 
vancement of freedom and democracy in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Events prior to the Soviet intervention seem 
to have borne out this view. 

Apart from any objection they might have to 
Sik’s use of Marxist terminology, Western econo- 
mists could find much to criticize in his economic 
analysis. They would surely challenge its almost 
total disregard of marginal utility, marginal produc- 
tivity, marginal cost, and marginal revenues, and 
thus would find his price theory wanting even 
though he gives greater recognition to market de- 
mand in price determination than most Marxist 
economists. They would regret the disregard of 
land as a factor of production which can be used 
for alternate purposes and therefore has an “op- 
portunity cost.”° And they might well question 
some of the arguments Sik advances in support of 
the practical possibility of welding market and plan 
into a truly efficient economic mechanism. But even 
though Western economists might differ in their in- 
dividual estimates of the level of economic efficiency 
achievable with Sik’s model, they would probably 
agree that it represents a significant improvement 
over the old system. 


The Outlook 


The New Economic Model was officially intro- 
duced in all branches of the Czechoslovak economy 
on January 1, 1967. However, the dismantling of 


6 J.e., when land is used in the productign of commodity 
A, its “cost” should be calculated in terms of possible produc- 
tion of commodity B, representing its next most valuable use. 
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the old economic system, the transformation of 
habits established over two decades, and the shift 
to a new order could obviously not be accomplished 
overnight. Still, the Dubcek regime was clearly bent 
on speeding up the implementation of the economic 
reforms, and had it not been for the Soviet interven- 
tion, the following months and years could have pro- 
vided an empirical test of the efficacy of the New 
Economic Model and thus aided Czechoslovak 
economists and planners in devising further altera- 
tions and improvements. For several reasons, this 
course of events is not now likely to transpire. First, 
the Soviets will undoubtedly disallow at least certain 
aspects of the reforms (especially in the area of 
foreign trade), thereby disrupting the internal co- 
hesiveness of the model. Secondly, economic liber- 
alization, decentralization, and experimentation are 
unlikely to flourish in an environment that discour- 
ages free discussion and the free exchange of ideas. 
Finally, the occupation itself has created a kind of 
economic emergency which will probably necessi- 
tate at least a partial deviation from the New Eco- 
nomic Model—(e.g., free price formation might 
prove hazardous in a time of severe shortage of 
consumer goods). 

In his book, Sik foresaw the possibility that the 
practical realization of his New Economic Model 
might encounter the “opposition of leading eco- 
nomic or social bodies” (p. 46). However, he 
termed this opposition temporary and affirmed his 
belief that “under socialism . . . every progressive 
social finding will prevail, sooner or later, as a pre- 
requisite for overcoming growing economic or so- 
cial contradictions.” He was more right on the first 
score than he himself perhaps imagined. How cor- 
rect he will prove on the latter, and how long 
“sooner or later” will be, remain open questions. 


The New Crisis in 


Kuropean Communism 


By Kevin Devlin 


n the history of international communism the 
Czechoslovak crisis of 1968 marks a turning-point 
comparable with the expulsion of Yugoslavia from 
the socialist camp in 1948 or the outbreak of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict in the early 1960’s. Its complex 
consequences are still unfolding, but one thing al- 
ready seems clear: this was the rock on which 
“European communism” finally foundered. Broadly 
speaking, there are now two Communist movements 
in Europe. One grouping consists of the non-ruling 
parties in the West, at present in opportunistic al- 
liance with the independent Rumanian regime and 
(more firmly) with the Czechoslovak and Yugo- 
slav reformists. The second grouping, much stronger 
in power-political if not in ideological terms, con- 
sists of the five Warsaw Pact regimes, headed by the 
Soviet Union, which occupied Czechoslovakia with 
the aim of reversing the “Dubcek course” of socialist 
democratization. 

The occupation—“a crime against hope, a crime 
against socialism, a crime against the future,” in the 


Political Analyst for Radio Free Europe in Munich, 
Germany, Mr. Devlin has authored many studies of 
Communist activities in the non-Communist world, 
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words of the French prophet of revisionist com- 
munism, Roger Garaudy *—has created a widening 
gulf between the two groupings, which are now sepa- 
rated by a basic and apparently enduring conflict of 
political interests. 

That conflict existed long before the “Czechoslo- 
vak spring” and last summer’s repressive interven- 
tion; indeed, it had found classical expression four 
years ago in Togliatti’s “Yalta Testament.” In 
varying but steadily increasing degree, the legal 
Communist parties of Western Europe were taking 
the path of revisionist adaptation to their pluralistic, 
democratic environment—committing themselves 
not to the Leninist goal of revolution (which they 


1R. Garaudy, preface to La liberté en sursis—Prague 1968 
(a collection of texts by Czechoslovak leaders, published in 
October 1968), p. 24. For the PCF Central Committee’s censure 
of Garaudy’s breaches of party discipline, see below. 

2In August 1964 Palmiro Togliatti died of a heart attack 
while vacationing in the Soviet Union. Over Soviet objections, 
his last memorandum—written in Yalta—was published by 
his successors as his “testament.” In it, Togliatti criticized 
Soviet reluctance to eliminate the remaining vestiges of 
Stalinism and to condone some measure of cultural and political 
diversity under communism. He also charged that the Soviets 
were precipitating a permanent split in the Communist move- 
ment by their drastic policy toward China. For an English 
translation, see The New York Times, Sept. 5, 1964. 
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had long since abandoned in practice) but to the 
constitutional pursuit of “structural reforms” 
through electoral alliances and to the preservation 
of bourgeois liberties. The conflict between these 
revisionist tendencies and the positions and _ prac- 
tices of the Eastern Communist regimes was obvi- 
ous, but for many reasons it was muted and its 
effect on interparty policies limited. While West- 
ern Communist parties disavowed any intention of 
following the totalitarian Eastern model of social- 
ism, and were generally quick to dissociate them- 
selves from unpopular regime practices in such 
fields as cultural affairs, religious policies and the 
treatment of Jews, they were restrained from more 
systematic criticism not only by habits of solidarity 
but by an awareness of convergent interests on other 
levels. 

This limited convergence of interests found ex- 
pression in the first conference of European Com- 
munist parties, held in Karlovy Vary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, in April 1967.° The conference adumbrated 
a pattern of policies designed to exploit disarray 
within the Western alliance during the crucial pe- 
riod leading up to the renegotiation of the NATO 
treaty in 1969; the consequent emphasis on East- 
West detente was backed by an across-the-board 
appeal to non-Communist “peace-loving” forces in 
the West. 

But (as Luigi Longo has now bitterly observed *) 
the East-West strategy elaborated at Karlovy Vary 
was never really implemented by the East European 
regimes. Instead, the Soviet leadership, which had 
already reacted nervously to West Germany’s Ost- 
politik, showed an increasing concern over “what is 
defined as ‘ideological aggression’” (in Longo’s 
acerbic phrase). Behind this return to defensive 
dogmatism—this fear of Western influences—lay 
a conflict between the objective need for socio- 
economic modernization of Soviet life and the sub- 
jective will to maintain the Communist party’s con- 
trol of all aspects of Soviet society. 

Developments in Czechoslovakia from mid-1967 
on, and particularly after the historic “January 
Plenum” set the new course of socialist democratiza- 


3 This was the first pan-European Communist conference; 
West European Communist conferences had already been held 
in Rome (1959), Brussels (1965) and Vienna (1966). How- 
ever, the Karlovy Vary meeting was as much a demonstration of 
disunity as of apparent unity: it was boycotted by the Dutch, 
Norwegian and Icelandic parties, as well as by the ruling 
parties of Albania, Rumania and Yugoslavia, while the inde- 
pendent Swedish Communists sent only an observer. 

4 See his concluding address at the Central Committee meet- 
ing of the Italian Communist Party in August: L’Unitd, 
Aug. 30, 1968. 
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tion, represented a direct challenge to the ascendant 
Soviet mood of defensive conservatism. The sudden 
tide of euphoric liberalization in this strategically 
central country meant (in Soviet eyes) a further 
weakening of the bloc and at the same time in- 
creased the real or imagined dangers of “‘ideologi- 
cal subversion”—with the virus of infection now 
coming not only from the Western imperialists but 
from a Communist state which had abolished cen- 
sorship, ended secret police activity, opened its 
frontiers, rehabilitated purge victims, and decen- 
tralized authority in all spheres, and which in addi- 
tion was moving toward new forms of political plu- 
ralism which would transform the role of the Com- 
munist Party. The Action Program invited reaction. 


Political Stake in Reform 


For the West European Communist parties, on 
the other hand, the changes in Czechoslovakia 
opened up exciting new prospects: here, at last, 
was the promise of a socialist society to which West- 
ern Communists could point as a relevant example, 
without endlessly insisting that their own pluralistic, 
democratic paths would not be patterned after exist- 
ing Communist regimes. For a few months after the 
January plenum, as the Novotnyites fought their 
rearguard action, the Western parties’ reactions 
were generally cautious (a notable exception was 
the Italian party, which made its support for the 
reformers eloquently clear from the first’). Even 
before Novotny’s resignation from the presidency 
in March, however, the British, French and Austrian 
Communist press had joined L’Unitad in providing 
sympathetic coverage of the Czechoslovak renais- 
sance, reflecting a growing awareness that Western 
Communists had an important political stake in the 
Dubcek regime’s efforts to give “to socialist society 
its true face of liberty, humanity and democracy,” 
as Luigi Longo put it.® 

Decisive here was the stand of the French Com- 
munist Party, which over three years had adopted 
notably revisionist positions in domestic affairs but 
had yet to oppose the Kremlin on a major policy 
issue. In his Central Committee speech of April 19, 
Secretary-General Waldeck Rochet now made it 
clear that the PCF was prepared to face this possi- 
bility, as he pledged solidarity with the Prague re- 


5 See, for example, Giuseppe Boffa’s series of articles in 
L’Unitd, Jan. 18, 23, and 25, 1968. 
6 L’Unita, March 27, 1968. 


formers and wished them “great successes in the 
application of their program aiming at the expan- 
sion of socialism.” * 

Rochet’s declaration of support for the Dubcek 
course was marked by stress on the leading role of 
the Communist party and was much more cautiously 
expressed than the statements of his Italian com- 
rades. Nevertheless, the die had been cast: the 
PCF-PCI alliance, institutionalized in late 1965 af- 
ter years of rivalry and friction, was to be a decisive 
factor in the reaction of West European Communist 
parties to the Czechoslovak drama. 

The next act of that drama was marked by a 
complex interregime confrontation, as the tempestu- 
ous development of Czechoslovak liberalization af- 
ter March was met by Soviet, East German and 
Polish attempts to apply the brakes through gradu- 
ally increasing political pressures. In resisting these 
coercive moves the Czechoslovak leadership was sus- 
tained by unprecedented popular support—a radi- 
cally new element in East European political life— 
but it also had allies in the international movement. 
For now the Western Communist parties, spear- 


7 L’Humanité, April 20, 1968. 
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headed by the Franco-Italian alliance, began to take” 


a hand in the developing political struggle. 

Once more the Italians took the lead. Secretary- 
General Longo’s visit to Prague in early May—the 
first by a Western Communist leader since the final 
ouster of Novotny—was a calculated intervention 
which brought the Dubcek leadership valuable sup- 
port at a time when premonitory pressures from 
Moscow, Warsaw and East Berlin were becoming 
evident. At a press conference in Prague after three 
days of interparty talks, Longo stressed that “what 
is happening in Czechoslovakia today is an experi- 
ment which will also help certain socialist countries, 
and in particular the Communist parties of the 
capitalist countries, in the struggle to create a new 
socialist society—young, open and modern.” § 


Pro-Czechoslovak Initiatives 


Throughout June and early July, as the pressures 
of the conservative regimes increased, Western 
Communist support for the Czechoslovaks became 
more outspoken and more principled, particularly 
on the part of the Italians, French, Austrians and 
British. 

However, the time came when something more 
than encouraging words was needed. On July 14— 
as the leaders of the five interventionist powers were 
meeting in Warsaw to draft their coercive letter— 
Waldeck Rochet flew to Moscow in the company of 
two emissaries of the PCI, Giancarlo Pajetta and 
Carlo Galuzzi. It was an historic occasion: the first 
time that the two leading Communist parties of 
Western Europe had taken a joint initiative in 
opposition to Soviet policies. 

During their three-day talks with Soviet leaders, 
the French and Italian envoys went beyond a de- 
fense of the Czechoslovak regime’s capacity to pur- 
sue its program of democratization without endan- 
gering socialism: as an Italian Communist spokes- 
man later revealed, they also warned “the parties 
concerned . . . that for us only a political solution 
was admissible, and that any kind of armed inter- 
vention [would be] unacceptable.” ° A few days 
later, on July 23, the Central Committee of the PCF 
sent its Soviet counterpart a letter criticizing the 
interventionist content of the Warsaw Letter and em- 
phasizing that the French party was “absolutely op- 


8 [’Unita, May 8, 1968. 
9 G. Boffa, “Come € maturato il nostro giudizio contro J’inter- 
vento,” L’Unita, Sept. 10, 1968. 
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posed” to military intervention and would not be 
able to approve it.*° 

Between the private warning and its formal repe- 
tition, the PCF—in obvious agreement with the PCI 
—took another important pro-Dubcek initiative. On 
July 17, within hours of Waldeck Rochet’s return 
from Moscow, a Politburo communiqué proposed 
“a meeting of Communist and workers’ parties of 
Europe in the coming days” to discuss the Czecho- 
slovak situation “and the problems arising from it.” 
Four days later—after the Secretary-General had 
paid a flying visit to Prague—the Politburo an- 
nounced that 14 other parties (representing the 
great majority of the West European movement) 
had accepted the proposal, but that since there was 
now a possibility of talks between the Czechoslovak 
party and the other ruling parties concerned, plans 
for a pan-European conference should be dropped 
“for the present.” 

There is reason to believe that this was a rather 
subtle exercise in interparty diplomacy—that, in 
fact, the PCF never expected the proposed confer- 
ence to take place. Waldeck Rochet must have 
known beforehand that (as the Austrian Commu- 
nist Volksstimme later confirmed) the Russians 
and their interventionist allies were opposed to a 
plan which conflicted with their own moves for an 
intrabloc conference at which they could apply 
cumulative pressure against the Czechoslovaks. 
Moreover, he did not need to fly to Prague on 
July 19 to learn that the Czechoslovak leadership, 
while grateful for the support implicit in his pro- 
posal, would regard a pan-European conference as 
a dangerous admission that foreign parties could 
properly intervene in its affairs. 

\ What calculations, then, lay behind the French 
initiative? First, it publicly established the claim 
of the Western parties that Czechoslovak develop- 
ments were a matter of legitimate concern to them. 
Secondly, it mobilized West European Communist 
forces on behalf of the embattled Czechoslovaks, as 
a steady stream of party statements and pro-Dubcek 
comments welcomed the French proposal. The most 
important of these was the Finnish Politburo’s an- 
nouncement that it would attend the proposed con- 
ference if a majority of European parties favored it 
(the Western parties constitute a majority). This 
was a clear sign that the third major Communist 
Party of Western Europe would not withdraw its 


10 The sending of the July 23 letter was confirmed, and its 
substance indicated, in an unsigned statement dated Sept. 1, 
in the August-September issue of the PCF’s theoretical organ, 
Cahiers du communisme, pp. 16-19. 
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expressed support for Czechoslovak democratiza- 
tion,”’ despite its special geopolitical position vis-a- 
vis the Soviet regime. 


Against Intervention 


Meanwhile, the crisis had been sharpened—and 
the issues placed before the entire world movement 
—by the publication of the coercive Warsaw Letter 
(July 17) and the Czechoslovak reply to it (July 
20). The result was a sort of preview of reactions 
to the invasion a month later—with the difference 
that many parties which maintained an embarrassed 
silence over the Letter were obliged to take a stand 
on the invasion. The interventionist regimes could 
cite only 15 non-ruling parties (about a fifth of the 
total) as supporting the Warsaw Letter. 

The reaction of the West European Communists 
was the strongest and most concerted. Out of 21 
parties, only four took a pro-Soviet stand: the 
Luxemburg CP, the Greek party (KKE), the West 
German KPD and the West Berlin SED. The last 
two were client parties, so dependent upon the 
Ulbricht regime that their alignment had virtually 
no political significance. As for the Greeks, it was 
not the KKE but one faction of its divided exile 
leadership which endorsed the Letter; the rival fac- 
tion took a pro-Czechoslovak stand, as did the clan- 
destine party apparatus inside Greece.’* As far as 
Western Europe was concerned, then, the signato- 
ries of the Warsaw Letter were left with the back- 
ing of the Luxemburg CP (estimated membership: 
400-500). When the post-invasion chips were down, 
this unimpressive grouping of loyalists was aug- 
mented by the Portuguese CP (after initial waver- 
ing) and by the Cypriot AKEL (at the cost of in- 
ternal dissension **). For the rest, the pro-Czecho- 
slovak front not only held but was strengthened by 
the tragically deceptive outcome of the Cierna- 
Bratislava talks early in August. 


11 As early as March 19 an editorial in the Finnish party 
organ, Kansan Uutiset, concluded that if the Dubcek regime 
kept to its course of socialist democratization, “valuable results 
can be expected, not only from the viewpoint of Czechoslovakia 
but also from that of the entire Communist movement.” 

12 The split within the exile leadership had taken place at a 
KKE Central Committee plenum held in Budapest in February 
1968, when Secretary-General Koliyannis, with the aid of a 
“packed” gathering, expelled three of the seven Politburo 
members and later half of the 38 committee members. The 
rebels, led by Mitsos Partsalidis, then formed a rival “Unitary 
Central Committee.” The party leadership inside Greece put 
forward a plan for ending the split, but this was rejected in 
polemical terms by the Koliyannis faction. 

13 Unita, Aug. 25, 1968. 


The chorus of protest sparked by the sudden in- 
vasion made little secret of the resentment felt by 
the Western parties. Even the Finnish party, with 
the nuances required by its special geopolitical posi- 
tion, declared that it could not see the necessity for 
the “measures” used, and considered that they had 
“harmed the whole international workers’ move- 
ment” (its electoral front organization, the SKDL, 
more bluntly described the invasion as a violation 
of socialist principles) .'* +The Secretary-General of 
the neighboring Swedish party, C. H. Hermansson, 
went so far as to suggest that diplomatic relations 
between Stockholm and Moscow should be sus- 
pended until the occupation ended. 

In general, however, initial Western Communist 
reactions, though firm, were measured: many com- 
ments described the invasion as a tragic and unjusti- 
fiable error. The Western parties, faced suddenly 
with unprecedented crisis, were waiting anxiously 
to see what would happen in Czechoslovakia. What 
happened was that the invasion failed to achieve its 
primary purpose, which clearly was to produce a 
counterregime a la Kadar; and the sophisticated 
passive resistance of the Czechoslovak masses, un- 


14 The statements of the Finnish party Politburo and the 
SKDL Executive Committee were published in the August 23 
issue of the party organ Kansan Uutiset—which, however, 
omitted the SKDL’s demand for the withdrawal of the occupa- 
tion troops. At the belated 50th anniversary celebrations of 
the Finnish CP on September 29, Chairman Saarinen clashed 
publicly with the Soviet delegate, Konotop, on the Czechoslovak 
issue: “We hope that the unheard-of, abnormal situation 
created on August 21 ... will be rectified as soon as possible,” 
he declared. 


Students in Prague carry a blood- 
stained flag and the helmet of a 
man who was run over by a Soviet 
tank on August 21, the first day of 
the Soviet-led invasion. 


der united reformist-Communist leadership (despite 
the abduction of Dubcek and others) showed that 
the political struggle over the Czechoslovak experi- 
ment had not ended but rather entered a new phase. 
The West European parties therefore moved from 
condemnation to pro-Czechoslovak action. 

The general objective of this activity was to help 
the Czechoslovak reformers salvage as much as 
possible of the democratization program and regain 
as much as possible of their sovereignty, on the 
basis of a “favorable” interpretation of the Moscow 
Agreement of August 26 and its secret protocol. 
To this end, as we shall see, the Western parties 
attempted to bring certain counterpressures to bear. 
At the same time, however, they had to cope with 
the efforts of domestic adversaries to exploit the 
crisis, while facing the problem of dissension—on 
both wings—within their own ranks. For these and 
other reasons the degree and manner of pro-Czecho- 
slovak commitment varied considerably from party 
to party. Thus, the conservative Danish CP de- 
plored the occupation but was clearly reluctant to 
undertake any radical criticism of the Soviet regime, 
whereas the revisionist Swedish Communist leaders 
—their prospects in a crucial election ruined by 
the invasion—were under no such restraints. But, 
despite such differences, the front held. 

The pro-Czechoslovak activity of the Western 
European parties developed on several levels 
simultaneously. On the level of assessment and 
commentary, the gulf between them and the inter- 
ventionist regimes widened steadily. Italian, British, 
Austrian and French Communist spokesmen were 
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particularly vigorous in their systematic demolition 
of the interventionists’ arguments defending the 
invasion and continued occupation. “The argu- 
ments about tens of thousands of armed counter- 
revolutionaries, hidden caches of arms, loans from 
the West, moves to leave the Warsaw Treaty, 
tourists, the radio, the alleged low working-class 
composition of the Congress delegates, and so on, 
have all been countered or refuted by the Czecho- 
slovaks, and can in no way amount to a counter- 
revolutionary situation,” Jack Woddis told the 
British CP’s Executive Committee in a notably 
devastating analysis of the interventionist posi- 
tions.” What the East Germans denounced as 
counterrevolutionary manifestations, said the Aus- 
trian Secretary-General, Franz Muhri, was “in 
reality a new form of the leading role of the 
party.” *° In the same speech, Muhri noted scath- 
ingly that debate on one side was met by polemic 
on the other, as regime media attacked Western 
Communist attitudes without disclosing what they 
were. Western party spokesmen also took note of 
and criticized violations of the “no-interference” 
clause of the Moscow Agreement, especially by 
the Russians and East Germans.” 

One point the West European parties made with 
repeated emphasis: that they had taken their 
stand on the military intervention as a matter of 
principle. It was as Communists that they had to 
condemn the violation of norms accepted by the 
entire world movement—the sovereignty of each 
socialist state, the equality and autonomy of all 
parties, the right of each national Communist 
leadership to determine its own policies. Thus, 
André Wurmser spoke for the French CP, with its 
long history of unconditional loyalty to Moscow: 


In truth, the tragic decision of this month of August 
is wrong not only according to our opinion but accord- 
ing to our law, the law of the Communist parties ‘of the 
whole world.... 

. - - who took the responsibility for the intervention? 
Not the Communist parties, since the French Communist 
Party, the Italian party, the very great majority of the 
81 parties that signed the 1960 declaration, were op- 
posed to it, as was that declaration itself, but some 
Communist parties, setting themselves up, on their own 
authority, as judges without appeal.18 


15 Morning Star, Sept. 24, 1968; see also J. R. Campbell’s 
destructive review of the Soviet “White Book,” On Events in 
Czechoslovakia; ibid., Oct. 10. 

F 16 Report to the Central Committee plenum, Volksstimme, 

ept. 15. 

17 See, for example, Antoine Acquaviva’s report in L’Huma- 
nité, Oct. 16. 

18 André Wurmser, “Le mois tragique,” France Nouvelle, 
Sept. 4, 1968; original emphasis. 
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Here we may note an important qualitative dif- 
ference between Western Communist reactions to 
Uhe occupation of Czechoslovakia and the essentially 
defensive and temporary attitudes they had adopted 
on past occasions in dissociating themselves from 
unpopular regime practices (cultural neo-Zhdan- 
ovism, repression of religion, anti-semitism, etc.). 
political interests of the Western parties was so 
direct and damaging that something much more 
“than temporary dissociation was needed: an open, 
enduring and principled repudiation of the theory 
and practice of totalitarian communism. If the 
Western Communist perspective—envisaging grad- 
ual, constitutional advance toward a_ pluralistic 
socialist democracy which would preserve bourgeois 
liberties—were to retain credibility, these parties 
would have to undertake a systematic critique of 
the totalitarian model. “We must begin a dis- 
cussion on the deeper, more extensive problems, 
causes, lessons and conclusions,” said the Austrian 
Franz Muhri; and among the subjects he listed, 
with extensive revisionist commentary, were “the 
principles of relations between Communist parties 
and between socialist countries,” the “problem of 
socialist democracy in the socialist countries,” 
and the question of party autonomy and national 
roads to socialism.’ Similar calls for a radical 
theoretical reassessment through open discussion 
came from the Italian, British and French Com- 
munists, among others. 


The sophisticated Italians took the lead in tack- 
ling what one of them called “the problem of a 
more profound historical and political judgment 
on the whole reality of the socialist countries.” *° 
In a series of articles in the weekly Rinascita, such 
spokesmen as Amendola /Ingrao, Gruppi, Berlin- 
guer, and Longo himself/analyzed the relationship 
between socialism and democracy and_ between 
party and state, developing an indictment of 


Se centralized rule, censorship, ideological dogmatism, 


administrative coercion and, in general, the “con- 
tradiction between the nature of socialism, which 
demands the participation of the masses in the 
administration of power, and the way in which, 
for objective historical reasons and through the 
derrors of leaders, the socialist regime took shape.” ** 
The Czechoslovak experiment, which was producing 


19 Central Committee report, Volksstimme, Sept. 15. 

20 E. Berlinguer, “Le contraddizioni delle societa socialiste,” 
Rinascita, Sept. 27. 

21 L. Gruppi, “Un socialismo gestito dal basso,” ibid., Oct. 4. 


“a democratic dialectic of society,” put in question 

the “centralized and bureaucratic character” of 
regimes which had failed to implement the limited 
promises of the 20th CPSU Congress **; hence the 
intervention was linked with “the increased resist- 
ance of the political superstructure [in Eastern 
Europe] to the necessary adaptations and _ re- 
newals.”’ *° 


The Conference Issue 


The West European parties’ concern was not 
limited to protecting their own interests by dis- 
sociating themselves from the occupation and the 
totalitarian regimes which carried it out; they 
were also actively engaged in seeking ways to sup- 
port the Czechoslovaks in the complex political 
confrontation which followed the invasion. As 
Franz Muhri put it in his mid-September report 
to the Austrian Central Committee, the question 
now was “how, under these new circumstances, 
we can best support the CPCS and best contribute 
to a peaceful political solution” enabling Czecho- 
slovakia to “continue on the path of socialist 
democratization ..., so that an example is 
created which is a help to the whole West European 
movement in the struggle for socialism.” 

The ability of the Western parties, individually 
or collectively, to influence the outcome was of 
course limited: the occupation itself was a demon- 
stration that their interests were a minor factor 
in Soviet policy-making, compared with the will to 
maintain Soviet hegemony in the bloc and ward 
off “ideological subversion.” Nevertheless, there 
were still ways in which they could bring certain 
pro-Czechoslovak pressures to bear upon the Rus- 
sians, particularly on the level of interparty diplo- 
macy, by appealing to Soviet policy objectives that 
had been downgraded but not abandoned by the 
decision to invade. Such activity was signalled by 
the hectic, though discreet, round of interparty 
meetings which followed the invasion. Here again 
the PCI took the lead, sending envoys to Paris, 


22 Ibid. 

23 Berlinguer, op. cit. 

24In Latin America Giuliano Pajetta had talks with Com- 
munist leaders of Colombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay 
and Brazil, but did not succeed in changing their attitudes of 
(sometimes qualified) support for the invasion. While the 
Venezuelan CP vacillated, only the Mexican and Dominican 
parties broke the pro-Soviet front in Latin America. A 
similar front among the Arab Communist leaderships was 
broken by the Tunisian and Moroccan parties. In Asia the 


London, Bucharest, Belgrade, Sofia, Budapest, 
Vienna, Moscow, and Latin America,”* as well as 
receiving foreign delegations in Rome. 

The most promising field for maneuver was pro- 
vided by the long-planned international conference 
of Communist parties, which was to open in Moscow 
on November 25. The PCI (whose shift to a con- 
ditional pro-conference stand a year earlier had 
made possible a revival of the project) was the 
first to outline the Western strategy. A week after 
the invasion Luigi Longo indicated his party’s 
stand—that the conference should be postponed 
until there had been ‘“‘a definitive and satisfactory 
settlement” of the crisis.*” In a later interview with 
the magazine L’Astrolabio, in which he ranged per- 
ceptively over the whole conflict of interests and 
views between Western revisionists and the inter- 
ventionist regimes, Longo made it official: until 
the crisis had been satisfactorily settled (through 
the restoration of state sovereignty and party 
autonomy to the Czechoslovaks), it would “not 
be opportune or useful, or perhaps even possible” 
to hold the conference.” 


At the time Longo made this announcement, it 
was learned later, the Hungarian party—clearly 
acting at the behest of the Kremlin—had already 
sent out invitations (dated September 2) asking 
all Communist parties to gather in Budapest on 
September 30 for a plenary session of the pre- 
paratory commission for the conference; thus the 
stage was set for a confrontation. 


Toward late September a series of statements by 
West European parties revealed the plans for a 
preparatory meeting but at the same time demanded 
postponement of the Moscow conference in view of 
the new situation created by the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia. Statements to this effect, often 
using similar formulations (“neither useful nor 
opportune”), were issued within a few days by the 
Austrian, Italian, French, British, Swiss and Belgian 
parties, and the Italians reported that the Spanish 
CP was taking the same stand. The Swedish, 
Norwegian and Icelandic parties went farther: 
because of the occupation, they would not even 


most important pro-Czechoslovak party was the Japanese CP. 
The “rightist” Indian CP adopted a compromise position, re- 
gretting the intervention without condemning it; the Ceylonese 
(also facing a secessionist rival party) tried to do the same, 
but pressure from its coalition partners led it to take a stand 
against the occupation. The invasion was also condemned 
publicly by the Communist parties of Australia, Réunion and 
Canada. 

25 T’Unita, Aug. 30, 1968. 

26 [bid., Sept. 8, 1968. 
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attend the Budapest preparatory meeting. The 
Dutch party (CPN) had long since made it clear 
that it would have nothing to do with any conference 
sponsored by the Russians; as its manifesto con- 
demning the occupation put it: 


The CPN has for years seriously criticized the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union .... [It] has refused to join in 
conferences and celebrations which could encourage the 
present leaders in the USSR and their supporters. In 
fact, it has broken off all contacts with them.27 


The conservative Danish CP, while maintaining 
its anti-occupation stand, still held that the con- 
ference should be convened on November 25; and 
the same was true of the handful of West European 
parties which had condoned the invasion. 
Finnish party, because of its special position, took 
no public stand on the issue, but neither had it 
withdrawn its criticism of the occupation; and 
its chairman, Aarne Saarinen, was later to state 
that “one pre-condition for holding [the conference | 
is the normalization of the situation in Czecho- 
slovakia.” ** 

Thus, a solid grouping of West European dele- 
gations would go to Budapest to demand that the 
Moscow conference be postponed because of the 
occupation, while a smaller group of parties would 
boycott the preparatory meeting in protest. It 
seems probable that by this time the Russians had 
resigned themselves to the postponement of the 
conference—indeed, they quite likely wanted it 
postponed, to give them time to recoup some ‘of 
the political losses caused by the invasion and, in 
particular, to give some legitimacy to the continued 
occupation/intervention through a status-of-forces 
agreement imposed upon the Czechoslovaks. But by 
getting in first with a public demand for postpone- 
ment on account of the invasion, the Western Com- 
munist leaderships partly frustrated this objective, 
since the CPSU would suffer a serious loss in inter- 
party prestige by accepting a postponement already 
directly linked with the occupation. 

The Czechoslovak question was not formally on 
the agenda at Budapest, but the diligent lobbyists 
of the PCI were certainly right in reporting that 
it dominated the two-day meeting. The face-saving 
device adopted—the decision that the preparatory 
commission would meet again on November 17 to 
“discuss the date” of the conference after individual 


27 


“Manifesto of the Communist Party of the Netherlands 
on Czechoslovakia,” De Waarheid, Aug. 26, 1968. 
28 Kansan Uutiset, Oct. 3, 1968. 
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leaderships had re-examined the matter—could not 
hide the Soviet setback. As the vindictive Al- 
banians put it, the November conference was “dead 
under the chains of the Soviet tanks that occupied 
Czechoslovakia.” *° The Italian delegate, Enrico 
Berlinguer, was quick to claim that the Budapest 
decisions “correspond substantially to the positions 
taken and the proposals made by our party, reflect 
conditions which exist at present in relations be- 
tween parties, and in our opinion are in the interests 
of the entire international . . . movement.” °° He 
went on to link the PCI’s attitude to the conference 
with the “need to overcome as rapidly as possible 
the abnormal situation created in Czechoslovakia 
and the limitations now imposed upon the full 
exercise of sovereignty and autonomy by the 
Czechoslovak state and party organs.” 

Another form of pro-Czechoslovak pressure was 
to raise, and keep alive, the possibility of a separate 
conference of West European parties to discuss the 
crisis and its consequences—an obvious develop- 
ment of the tactic which the French party had used 
effectively in mid-July, before the Cierna talks. 
Within a few days of the invasion the Austrian and 
Swedish party leaders had announced (after talks 
with the Italian and French Communists, respec- 
tively) that such an initiative was being considered. 
After the Budapest meeting the Austrian Secretary- 
General, Franz Muhri, revived the project. The 
Austrian CP, he said, was in favor of holding such 
a conference, as were the Italian and French parties 
and “numerous other parties of Western Europe.” 
Its objective should be to make “a positive con- 
tribution to a peaceful political solution of the 
Czechoslovak problem, which would include the 
earliest possible withdrawal of the [occupying] 
troops’—and also to discuss “the basic questions 
of socialism” raised by the intervention,’ A week 
later, however, the French CP announced that it 
did not think a West European conference would 
be “opportune in the present situation.”’,* In fact, 
as long as the political confrontation over Czecho- 
slovakia continued, the West European conference 
project was best left in abeyance, as an implicit 
threat or a bargaining counter—for, if it did take 
place, the conference would mark, in a sense, the 
institutionalization of the rift between the East 
and West European Communist movements. 


29 Zeri i Popullit, Oct. 8, 1968. 

30 [’Unita, Oct. 3, 1968. 

31 Television interview; Volksstimme, Oct. 3, 1968. 
32 T’Humanité, Oct. 11, 1968. 


Struggle Within the WFTU 


Yet another arena of confrontation was the World 
Federation of Trade Unions; and here the burden 
of pro-Czechoslovak action was borne mainly by 
the Italian and French Communists—or, rather, by 
the CGIL (Italian) and CGT (French) labor federa- 
tions.** Both national bodies condemned the occu- 
pation on the first day. Similar first-day condem- 
nations were issued by the Yugoslav and Rumanian 
labor organizations, as well as by the French 
Secretary-General of the WFTU, Louis Saillant. 
On August 22 the Czechoslovak trade union coun- 
cil appealed to the WFTU to take a stand against 
the invasion, spurring along the alliance of revi- 
sionists, reformers and independents within the 
international organization. 

The anti-occupation allies had one great advan- 
tage: the WFTU, with headquarters in Prague, 
was headed by a French Secretary-General, Saillant, 
and an Italian President, Renato Bitossi. Thus, on 
August 28 Saillant was able to issue a communiqué 
in the name of the Secretariat denouncing the in- 
vasion as being “in conflict with all the fundamental 
principles on which the very existence of the WFTU 
rests.” ** An ill-judged attempt by Shelepin to bully 
the CGIL into accepting “normalization” talks in 
Moscow with the trade union secretariats of the 
five occupation powers (through a telephone call 
to Secretary-General Novella in Rome) was counter- 
productive. As Czechoslovak trade union leaders 
resisted interventionist pressures, the campaign on 
their behalf developed with talks between the CGIL 
and the Yugoslav trade union federation (September 
13-14.) and between the CGIL and CGT (September 
18) on joint action for the restoration of Czecho- 
slovak sovereignty. The CGIL executive committee 
explained that the French and Italian federations 
had reached an identity of views on the “trade- 
union implications of the armed intervention in 
Czechoslovakia . . . and on problems regarding 


33 Western Communist labor leaders had as great a political 
stake in the “Prague Spring” as their parties. The Czechoslovak 
trade unions were increasingly serving the interests of the 
workers as against those of the state, emphasizing wage gains 
and recognizing the right to strike. On the eve of the invasion 
a Soviet trade union delegation visited Prague and attacked 
such changes as unacceptable; this was revealed by Italian 
Socialist members of a CGIL mission which. returned from 
Prague early in October (Avanti!, Oct. 6, 1968). 

34 This statement was endorsed next day by a meeting of the 
Secretariat in Prague, but it is not known how many of the 
10 members were present—almost certainly not the Russian 
Podzerko or the Chilean Padilla. Polish, Bulgarian and East 
German trade union spokesmen later rejected the declaration as 
illicit on grounds (inter alia) that not all members took part. 


the future of the international trade union move- 
ment and the very survival of the WFTU.” *° 

In late September a CGT delegation flew to 
Moscow for talks with union leaders of the five 
occupying powers and then went on to Czecho- 
slovakia to confer with Polacek; on his return, 
CGT Secretary-General Séguy said there had been 
“grave divergences” in the Moscow talks but an 
“identity of positions” in Prague. At the same 
time five CGIL delegates went to Prague, where 
they told the Czechs of their intention to “conduct 
a political battle [against the labor organizations 
of the occupying powers] to oblige them to open 

. a discussion of the principles and policies on 
which trade unionism, also [including unionism] 
in Communist countries, must be based.” *° A week 
later the CGIL team went on to Moscow for unpro- 
ductive talks with Shelepin. The politically impor- 
tant Socialist wing of the Italian federation had 
already revealed that at this meeting the CGIL 
would “ask for the convening of the statutory bodies 
of the WFTU (which [action] the Soviets on the 
contrary are trying to put off as long as possible) 
in order to discuss the Czechoslovak question,” 
and would also advance proposals for the “profound 
renewal of the policies and structures of the 
WFTU.” *’ In the meantime, the WFTU General 
Council session, due to be held in Rostock, East 
Germany, on October 2-5, had already been can- 
celled without publicity. 

The CGT delegate André Berteloot may have 
put the case strongly when he told the Czecho- 
slovak trade union daily that “the WFTU is in 
danger of a split because it has divided into two 
groups holding different views on the events in 
Czechoslovakia.** But there is no room for doubt 
that the most important of the international front 
organizations—already seriously weakened as an 
instrument of Soviet policies through the Sino- 
Soviet conflict and the challenge of Italian 
revisionism—has entered a new stage of critical 
conflict. Soviet concern over this development was 
shown by Shelepin’s mid-October trip to Tokyo, 
where he failed to persuade the Sohyo labor fed- 
eration to modify its condemnation of the occupa- 
tion. The confrontation within the WFTU (already 
preparing for its Eighth Congress) is far from 
the least important factor in the interparty crisis. 


35 [’Unita, Sept. 20, 1968; emphasis added. 

36 Fernando Montagnani and Mario Did6 (Socialist members 
of the delegation) in Avanti!, Oct. 6. 

37 Avanti!, Sept. 21. 

38 Prace, Sept. 28. 
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Divided Ranks 


What has been the effect of this crisis within the 
West European parties? First, we may note its dis- 
ruptive impact. Each party’s attitude to the occu- 
pation has become a new source of internal disunity, 
more troublesome at present than the earlier, more 
gradual process of Sino-Soviet polarization. When 
we say that a certain party took this stand or that 
on the crisis, we mean that the leadership (or a 
majority of the leaders) did so. 

In many parties a considerable proportion of 
rank-and-file militants, and some leaders, were out- 
raged by condemnation of the Soviet Union. Faith- 
ful to the habits and emotions of years, they felt 
that the leadership was going soft on anti-com- 
munism, so to speak: the fact that the class enemy 
denounced the invasion was enough reason for 
supporting it. In several parties (the British and 
Finnish, for example) estimates of the number of 
pro-Soviet dissidents went as high as one-third of 
the total membership.*® In some countries they 
dominated local party organizations—Norrbotten 
in Sweden, Turku in Finland, Liége in Belgium, 
Surrey in England. There were also a few cases 
in which former Stalinist leaders used the crisis to 
attack their revisionist successors. In Sweden 
Hilding Hagberg called in vain for the ouster of 
Secretary-General Hermansson, and in Finland 
Aimo Aaltonen intensified his intrigues against 
Chairman Saarinen. 

The seriousness of this internal challenge varied 
from one party to another, and was met in different 
ways.*° But there were few expulsions or other 
disciplinary actions, and not many more resigna- 
tions—in contrast to the impact of the Hungarian 
crisis 12 years earlier. In general, the pro-Soviet 
rebels, steeled in partiinost, were not ready to leave 
the Communist Party. At the same time, these 
lower- and middle-rank critics *t were powerless 
to change the leadership’s stand on the occupation 
—a stand based as much on political interests as 
on socialist principles. 


39 District congresses of the British CP in October gave a rare 
chance to assess middle-rank dissension: the West of England 
congress endorsed the condemnation of the occupation by 24 
votes to 13, with 2 abstentions, and the East Midlands meeting 
by 32 to 21, with 4 abstentions (Morning Star, Oct. 21). 

40 The Italian CP, for example, met predictable disaffection 
with a formidable campaign of propaganda and _ publicity. 
Within days of the invasion almost all 109 federal committees 
had discussed and voted on the party’s stand (which all 
approved) ; within three weeks a majority of the 10,000 section 
committees had met. 

41The most notable example of pro-Soviet dissidence at 
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A more interesting, if less serious, challenge came 
in some countries from prominent Communists who 
went farther than the party leadership in con- 
demning the invasion and threatening dire conse- 
quences. In Austria, for example, such ultra- 
revisionist reaction was represented by the party 
magazine Tagebuch and by the veteran theorist 
and Central Committee member Ernst Fischer. For 
Fischer, the invasion was “not only a breach of 
international law but a crime against socialism.” * 
Urging that a conference of West European Com- 
munist parties be convened to “demand the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the occupation forces [and] 
the immediate restoration of sovereignty” to Czecho- 
slovakia, he declared: “Should this demand not 
be met, it would be time to break with the current 
Soviet party leadership, to sever all relations with 
it. I consider this the moral and political duty of 
European Communists.” The 20 members of the 
editorial board of Tagebuch went equally far in a 
manifesto attacking the “degenerate leadership” 
of the USSR: there could be no solidarity with the 
agents responsible for this “expression of an 
unprincipled great-power policy by reactionary 
authoritarian forces,” and the way to a renewal of 
communism lay through “the uncompromising 
establishment of the truth about the character of 
the Soviet leadership.” ** In his aforementioned 
report to the Central Committee on September 12, 
Secretary-General Muhri treated Fischer and the 
Tagebuch group with significant gentleness, com- 
menting merely that their call for a break with the 
CPSU was “incorrect,” since “the way ahead for 
us can only be to continue the discussion and the 
contacts, in order to contribute to a solution.” ** 


Fischer’s counterpart in France was Roger 
Garaudy, head of the party’s research center and 
its leading revisionist theorist. In the two months 
following the invasion the PCF gradually stepped 
up its criticism of the occupation—but it never 
caught up with Garaudy. Barred from the party 
press, he used bourgeois publications and the radio 
to denounce the “relapse into Stalinism,” *° which 


the upper level of leadership was provided by Jeannette Ver- 
meersch, widow of Maurice Thorez and member of the PCF 
Politburo. At the October plenum the Central Committee 
“unanimously rejected” her “divergent and contradictory posi- 
tion” on the invasion and accepted her resignation from the 
Politburo and the CC, symbolizing the PCF’s abandonment 
of suivisme thorézien. 

42 Austrian Television, Sept. 10, 1968. 

43 “Zur Okkupation der CSSR: eine Erklaerung” (three- 
page leaflet), Vienna, Aug. 31, 1968. 

44 Volksstimme, Sept. 15, 1968. 

45 Radio Europe I, Oct. 16, 1968. 


a 


They are talking of an agreement in Mos- 
cow; a Diktat is not an agreement. There 
can be no agreement between the wound 


and the knife. 


—Ernst Fischer, Austrian CP; Austrian 
Television, Sept. 10, 1968. 


What has been condemned in Czechoslo- 


vakia is, essentially, the theses which we 


French Communists defend . . . it is 
the Czechs who have applied Leninist 
thought, while the Soviet leaders have 
given proof of Stalinist dogmatism. 


—Roger Garaudy, French CP; Le Nouvel 
Observateur (Paris), Oct. 21, 1968. 


had given “a loathsome face” to socialism. At- 
tacking not the Soviet Union but the leadership 
responsible for this “crime,” he argued that the 
PCF must decisively reject the system imposed on 
Czechoslovakia and develop a humanistic, demo- 
cratic, pluralistic “French model of socialism.” * 

At the Central Committee plenum of October 
20-21 Garaudy accepted official censure for his 
breaches of party discipline and promised to work 
in the future within the framework of “collective 
research” —but “without renouncing ideas which 
I hold to be true.” Moreover, the disciplining of 
Garaudy was more than balanced at the plenum by 
the censure of Jeannette Vermeersch, Thorez’s 
widow, whose resignation from her posts in the 
leadership was accepted (Garaudy remains in the 
Politburo). And, whereas he was rebuked merely 
for his undisciplined methods, she was blamed for 
the substance of her arguments attempting to justify 
the invasion within the inner councils of the leader- 
ship: her pro-Soviet positions were refuted in detail 


46 Garaudy elaborated these themes in a study published in 
October entitled Pour un modéle francais du socialisme, which 
was essentially a new version of his earlier work (April 1968), 
Peut-on étre communiste aujourdhui? The main changes 
were in the chapters on the Czechoslovak and Soviet “models”: 
the first was new, and consisted of Garaudy’s polemical preface 
to La liberté en sursis—Prague 1968 (see footnote 1); the 
second omitted passages of praise and substituted a three-page 
indictment of party dictatorship in the USSR—a society 
“where the people . . . are kept in absolute ignorance of events, 
and where the basic organizations of the party have only the 
role of executing directives from above.” 


by Waldeck Rochet and Gaston Plissonnier, the 
rapporteur.*' 

The Ivry plenum also demonstrated another 
general effect of the Czechoslovak crisis on the 
West European parties: it led them to strengthen 
their commitment to revisionist positions in do- 
mestic affairs, in an effort to lessen the political 
losses inflicted by the invasion—as concretely 
illustrated by the electoral setbacks of the Swedish 
and Finnish parties.** At the same time, being 
Communists, they were led to formulate their dif- 
ferences with the Eastern regimes in ideological 
terms—which made the rift deeper and more 
enduring. In reaffirming the party’s condemnation 
of the armed intervention, Gaston Plissonnier pre- 
sented it as a violation of theses adopted by the 
entire world movement at the 1957 and 1960 con- 
ferences: the PCF insisted that “the principles of 
independence, equality and non-interference . . . 
must be not only proclaimed but respected by all 
Communist parties without exeception.” *° More- 
over, the French made it clear that they would not 
give way at the interparty talks scheduled to start 
in Moscow on November 4: “It seems to us,” said 
Plissonnier, “that on the Czechoslovak events . . . 
we can restrict ourselves to summarizing our respec- 
tive positions.” 

The stand of the pro-Czechoslovak Communist 
parties of Western Europe also found expression in 
their attitude to the treaty of October 16, which 
gave a semblance of legality to the “temporary” 
stationing of Soviet troops in Czechoslovakia. Al- 
though accepted by the Czechoslovaks under duress, 
the treaty nonetheless offered the Western parties a 
chance to withdraw from their anti-occupation posi- 
tions and resume their traditional solidarity with 
the CPSU. They declined to take that opportunity. 
At their Central Committee meetings held after the 
signing, the Italian and French party leaders 
simply ignored the treaty. Instead, Plissonnier 
insisted that a solution must be sought through the 
implementation by both sides of the original Mos- 
cow agreement of August 26, in which the CPSU 
“declares that the forces which intervened will be 
progressively withdrawn, that they will not inter- 
fere in internal Czechoslovak affairs, and that 
cooperation between the two countries will be 


47 See report on the plenum in L’Humanité, Oct. 23, 1968. 
48In the September elections the Swedish CP won only 3 
percent of the vote, as compared to 6.4 percent in the municipal 
elections of 1966; it also lost 5 of its 8 parliamentary seats. 
In the Finnish municipal elections of early October, support 
of the Communist-front SKDL fell from 22 to 17.2 percent. 
49 CC report, L’Humanité, Oct. 23; original emphasis. 
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developed in mutual observance of equality, terri- 
torial integrity, independence and socialist soli- 
darity.” °° At a simultaneous meeting of the 
Austrian Central Committee, Franz Muhri did 
mention the treaty, but only to stress that in spite 
of it, “a complete restoration of the sovereignty of 
the CSSR involves the quickest [possible] with- 
drawal of all foreign troops.” ** 


The Widening Gap 


To sum up, the new posture of the French and 
other West European Communist parties involves 
a general challenge to Soviet authority and specific 
opposition to Soviet policy on Czechoslovakia— 
but it does not constitute a break with the CPSU. 
In the latter regard, the motivation is not merely 
a matter of appeasing conservative elements within 
each party: it is, rather, a question of preserving 
the party’s special status as the national section 
of a “world revolutionary movement” in which the 
CPSU, for all its “tragic errors,” still retains a 
primacy based on historical prestige and material 
resources. At the same time, there is now increased 
emphasis (particularly by the Italian, French, 
British and Austrian parties) on the need to develop 
a new kind of “unity in diversity and autonomy” 
through open interparty discussion of the issues 
raised by the invasion. It is on this level and 
within this framework, moreover, that the Western 
parties see their best hope of influencing the out- 

\come of the Czechoslovak drama—for example, 
by exploiting the conference issue. 

Whatever the final outcome of that fateful drama, 
the new gap that has opened up between the non- 

~ruling Communist parties of Western Europe and 
the hard-line regimes of the East will remain, be- 
cause it is the product of a basic and enduring con- 
flict of political interests. Two months after the 
invasion the gap was, indeed, widening. In late 
October open ideological polemics broke out, as 
East German theorists like Kurt Hager denounced 
the modern revisionist heresies of “the Austrian 
CP, the Italian CP and other Communist parties of 
Western Europe,” ** and Western Communist 
spokesmen replied in kind. Soviet moves against 
recalcitrant Western leaderships—including mail 


50 [bid. 

51 Volksstimme, Oct. 23, 1968. 

52 Hager, at the 9th plenum of the SED Central Committee 
(Neues Deutschland, Oct. 29, pp. 3-6). As an example of 
Western replies, see Berlinguer’s refutation of Axen’s Finheit 
article criticizing the PCI, in Rinascita, Oct. 25. 
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propaganda campaigns,”® embassy contacts with 
conservative party elements, and the withholding 
of commissions earned by “front firms” responsible 
for trade with the USSR—did not help matters. 
Finally, the fact that many West European parties 
(those of Iceland, Switzerland, Belgium, Austria, 
Britain, Italy, Denmark, France, and Finland) were 
preparing to hold congresses meant that their 
political conflict with the Eastern regimes over 
Czechoslovakia was being given a programmatic 
content to which the parties would stand committed. 

The draft theses for the Italian party’s 12th 
congress (scheduled for January 1969) illustrate 
the latter process. In this document the PCI de- 
nounced the armed intervention as a “violation of 
the fundamental principles on which our movement 
is founded” and again demanded the withdrawal 
of foreign troops; it rejected as “unacceptable” 
the new Soviet doctrine of “limited sovereignty” 
(as spelled out in Pravda, Sept. 26); it pledged 
itself to conduct an “ideological and political battle 
against positions which we hold to be erroneous 
and inspired by a unilateral vision of the class 
struggle”; and it promised, through open inter- 
party debate, to defend the close relationship be- 
tween democracy and socialism, and to work against 
“every conception that would make the whole 
force of proletarian political power consist only in 
the coercive apparatus of the state.” ™ 

The Italian theses make it clear that the complex 
interparty confrontation over the issues raised by 
the Czechoslovak crisis is far from over. As they 
proceed on their divergent revisionist courses, the 
West European Communist parties (or the great 
majority of them) are allied in this confrontation 
with the doughty Yugoslavs, the now more prudent 
Rumanians and the embattled Czechs themselves, 
as well as with individual parties in other regions.°° 

A British ex-Communist has remarked that “by 
invading Czechoslovakia the Russians succeeded 
in burying, after a delay of 25 years, the corpse of 
the Communist International.** This is certainly 
true of the continent which gave communism to the 
world. 


53 In his report to the October plenum of the PCF (supra), 
Plissonnier complained that “almost daily an abundance of 
propaganda material, originating in the USSR and the GDR 
and seeking to justify the intervention, is distributed through- 
out France”—i.e., to PCF sections and individual members. 

54 Supplement to L’Unitd, Oct. 26, 1968, Section IV. 

55 The most important of these allies is the Japanese CP; 
after the invasion of Czechoslovakia the formerly pro-Chinese 
JCP broke off its halting rapprochement with the CPSU and 
sent a delegation to Paris and Rome for interparty talks. 

56 Peter Fryer in New Society (London), Aug. 29, 1968. 
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